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PREFACE 


THE study of the Gospels appears to have entered upon a new phase. 


The ‘ source criticism ’ which proved so fruitful in the last century = 


has perhaps little more to teach us. The more recent work is rather 
concerned with the attempt to grasp the needs and circumstances 
which, in the first generation, brought about the translation of the 
memories and impressions of the first believers into literary forms of 
narrative and discourse, and, in the second, consolidated the tradi- 
tional material into the finished type of Gospel. Although I have not 
infrequently had occasion to criticise and to reject the conclusions of 
Rudolf Bultmann and of Karl Ludwig Schmidt, I am conscious that 
these scholars have influenced me not a little. But the critic to 
whom I owe most is Julius Wellhausen. In his brief and pregnant 
commentaries and in the accompanying volume of Introduction are 
to be found the seeds of most of the more important developments of 
recent years. Besides the works of the scholars whom I have just 
named, the commentaries of Klostermann, Johannes Weiss, Loisy, 
Montefiore, as well as Canon Streeter’s The Four Gospels and Sir John 
Hawkins’ Horae Synopticae, have been constantly at hand. 

I have devoted more space than is customary in an Introduction 
to the history of the interpretation. It is certainly interesting and, 
I think, important to place the study of the Gospels as it is to-day 
against the background of the long history from which it has emerged. 
The Marcan sections of the Gospel have been more briefly treated 
than the rest; I have as a rule not done much more in these parts 
of the Gospel than call attention to Luke’s treatment of the Marcan 
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source. It did not seem worth while to do again in a commentary on 
St. Luke what has recently been well done by Dr. Rawlinson in a 
commentary on St. Mark. 

Some personal obligations call for especial mention. To the late 
Professor H. B. Swete I owe it that I was entrusted with this work. 
Although he was no longer alive when I began seriously to work on 
the Gospel, his advice and encouragement at the first undertaking 
have always been gratefully remembered. I have repeatedly resorted 
to Professor Burkitt, and { am indebted to him for many suggestions 
and much wise counsel. Mr. A. D. Nock has drawn my attention 
to articles in periodicals, which otherwise would have escaped me. 
In the laborious tasks of correcting proofs and verifying references 
I have received great help from my wife and from my father. 
Lastly, I wish to pay a tribute to the accuracy, scholarship, and 
efficiency of Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s readers and workmen. 

J. M. C. 


Ey, 
January 1930. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 
THE BOOK, ITS AUTHOR, AND ITS DATE 


THE Book 


Tux Gospel according to St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles 
form two parts of a single historical work. The former gives an 
account of the birth, life, death, and exaltation of Jesus Christ; the 
latter traces the expansion of the Christian faith from its Palestinian 
home to the chief centres of the Graeco-Roman world, and culmin- 
ates in the preaching of the Gospel at Rome by Paul. The author 
in his preface (Luke i. 1-4), which is probably intended to cover the 
entire work and not the Gospel alone, states it as his purpose to 
write an orderly narrative (cabe&As ypdyra:) of what has been 
brought to fulfilment within the Christian body to which he belongs. 
The order which the writer intends is probably to be understood as 
chronological and historical order. The Book of Acts is a sequel to 
the Gospel, and both Gospel and Acts fall internally into consecutive 
divisions. But it is only with considerable reserves that the Acts 
can be regarded as a continuation of the Gospel. The Gospel is a 
unity in itself. It is more than the first part of a continuous story, 
for the rejection of Jesus the Christ by the Jews and his vindication 
by God as Lord and Saviour, which are recorded in the Gospel, 
provide the very content of the preaching whose expansion. .through- 
out the world is recorded in the second book. To the evangelist, 
as to all Christians, the death and resurrection of Jesus made an 
end and a beginning. The dvddnprris of Jesus divides and unites 


the two books, which are not only consecutive but also inter- 
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dependent.1_ The interpretation of either part must take account of 


the theme of the other. 


The Gospel was the first to be written ; but 


when it was written, the author must have been already acquainted 
with the general course of events which he relates in Acts, and 
many distinctive features of the Gospel find their true setting in 
the completed whole. The evangelist looks back upon the Gospel 
history across the events which he is to relate in the Acts of the 


Apostles. 


So also in the Acts of the Apostles the Gospel narrative 


is presupposed. True it is but seldom referred to, but the Christ 


1'This relation between the two 
parts of Luke’s work perhaps points 
the way to the explanation of the 
literary awkwardness of the intro- 
duction to Acts. Norden (Agnostos 
Theos, pp. 313 f.) and Meyer(Ursprung 
u. Anfdnge, i. pp. 34 f.), approaching 
Acts with classical models in their 
minds, stumble at the incomplete 
preface of Acts and conjecture that 
the narrative of the Ascension is an 
interpolation which has displaced a 
dé clause answering to the Tov pev 
mpwtov Adyov of v. 1. Without doubt 
the preface of Luke i. 1-4 and the 
partial preface of Acts i. I are to 
be classified with the customary pre- 
faces of contemporary writers; and if 
Luke had carried through consistently 
the réle of a Greek man of letters, he 
would have completed Acts i. 1 with 
an outline of the contents of the next 
volume. But Luke was first a 
Christian, and he writes history as a 
theologian and a believer. The con- 
ventional preface would have obscured 
the relation of the story of the words 
and works of Jesus to the story of the 
spread of the Gospel. Norden makes 
the following conjectural completion 
of the preface to Acts: vuvi dé ra 
Guvexy Tovros, d Te uiTds Tapwv 
efdov, & Te wup dAwy dcoTictwv 
dvtTwv ervddpny, cvyypaibus meipda- 
Copa peXpt THS eat Tis “Pwuns ewe- 
Sypias Tov TlavtAov. This would be 
excellent if Luke had thought of the 


events from the beginning of the 
Gospel to the end of Acts as a con- 
tinuous historical series, as Diodorus 
Siculus regarded the history of the 
world. But in Luke’s view Acts 
does not simply resume the thread of 
an interrupted narrative. The true 
relation of the expansion of the 
Church to Jesus and his history is 
admirably brought out by the story 
of the Ascension. This story is very 
awkwardly tacked on to the opening 
sentence,and the awkwardness has per- 
haps been increased by some textual 
corruption. But the real source of 
the awkwardness lies in a certain 
incongruity between Luke’s literary 
models and the theme with which 
he has to deal. The charge of Jesus 
to the apostles provides the substance 
of the missing 5é clause: this book 
is to tell how the chosen apostles. 
were witnesses to Jesus in Jerusalem, 
Judaea, Samaria, and to the end of 
the earth. It is true that the eleven 
apostles play very little part in the 
story that follows, but to Luke they 
are ideal and representative figures, 
who link together the company 
which was with Jesus on earth and 
the society which still looked for him 
to return from heaven. Luke’s his- 
tory of the Church is theologically 
conceived, with the dvdAnpiis of 
Jesus in the past and his tapovota 
in the future as the determining 
factors. 
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whom, in the Acts, the Jews reject and the Gentiles accept is the 
same person as he whose preaching and healing are related in the 
Gospel, and we are intended throughout to bear in mind “ the 
Kingdom of God and the things concerning the Lord Jesus Christ ”’ 
(Acts xxviii. 31). 2 


THe AUTHOR 


The authorship of this historical work is ascribed by tradition 
to the Luke who is described in the Epistle to the Colossians! as 
‘the beloved physician,’ and is there found as a companion of 
St. Paul in his imprisonment. It may be inferred from Col. iv. 11 
that Luke the physician was of Gentile birth. According to 2 Tim. 
iv. 10 Luke was Paul’s only companion who remained with him 
to the end. 

The earliest writer who definitely names Luke as the author of 
the two books Ad Theophilum is Irenaeus (¢. A.D. 185).2 But it is 
probable that the attribution was familiar to Justin in the middle 
of the second century. Without mentioning names of authors, 
Justin frequently refers to the Memoirs (Asropynyovevpara) of 
the Apostles as authorities for the life and teaching of Christ, and 
examination of his citations shews him to have used with especial 
frequency the first and third of the canonical Gospels. In Dial. 103. 
19 he says that the Memoirs were composed “ by apostles and by 
those who followed them.” There is every probability that by 
“those who followed the apostles” he meant Mark and Luke, 
and that he, like Irenaeus, regarded them as the disciples 
respectively of Peter and Paul. 

There is a presumption that the tradition is true. ‘Luke the 
physician’ is not personally a prominent figure in the apostolic 
age, and, so far as we know, he was not prominent in early tradition. 
If the Gospel and Acts did not already pass under his name there 
is no obvious reason why tradition should have associated them 
with him.? He was not an apostle. There are certain difficulties 


* Col. iv. 14; cf. also Philem. 24. of Luke-Acts, pp. 351 f.) thinks that 
* Adv. Haeres. iii. 1. 2. the ascription of these writings to 
: Prof. Cadbury (Beginnings of Luke may be regarded as a critical 
Christianity, vol. ii. pp. 260 f.; Making guess of the later second century, 
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in accepting the tradition, which will be noted presently, but there 
is a very general agreement among scholars that the tradition either 
speaks truth or else is founded on truth. If the Lucan authorship 
of the existing work is called in question, it is generally held that 
the existing work incorporates some original writing by Luke. 
Prima facie the Acts of the Apostles gives us important infor- 
mation about its author. At xvi. 10 the narrative of St. Paul’s 
first journey into Europe abruptly changes from the third person 
to the first person plural. The natural interpretation of this sudden 
change is that the author of the book himself joined the Apostle 
at this point.t. The first person is discontinued after the arrival 


XIV 


based on a combination of data in 
the books of the New Testament, 
and that at an earlier period the 
third Gospel and Acts had circulated 
anonymously. But the Lucan writ- 
ings are literary works with an in- 
dividual character of their own and 
an individual dedication. It is a 
priort probable that such a book was 
published under its author’s name. 
Another objection to Dr. Cadbury’s 
hypothesis is that the data which he 
suggests may have led to the infer- 
ence, though compatible with the 
theory of Lucan authorship in the 
second century as they are in the 
twentieth, are not of themselves 
enough to compel or even directly 
to suggest it. Dr. Cadbury tabulates 
the data as follows (Making of Luke- 
Acts, p. 355): 

(1) Both volumes are addressed to 
Theophilus and have the same author. 

(2) The ‘we’ passages are under- 
stood to imply that the author was 
an eye-witness of what is related in 
these parts of Acts, and these include 
the two years at Rome with which 
the volume closes. 

(3) Since ‘we’ is not used in the 
Gospel, identification of the author 
with an apostle was, in spite of all 
tendency in that direction, excluded. 

(4) According to 2 Tim. iv. II 


(believed by the ancients to be a 
genuine letter from Paul in prison) 
Luke was at one time the only Chris- 
tian companion with Paul. 

The necessary foundation for a 
eritical -conclusion identifying the 
auctor ad Theophilum with Luke is 
here lacking, for the ‘we’ passages 
do not warrant the conclusion that 
the auctor ad Theophilum was with 
Paul to the end. The last ‘we’ 
occurs in Acts xxvili. 16 (the arrival 
in Rome), and Paul’s end is not 
narrated. Apart from an existing 
tradition of Lucan authorship, these 
daia would not have established the 
conclusion which was actually reached. 

1 Windisch (Beginnings of Chris- 
tianity, vol. ii. p. 329) finds the sudden 
appearance and disappearance of the 
‘we’ “‘a rather astonishing char- 
acteristic.” But if one who had 
been a companion of Paul during a 
part of his career, without himself 
taking a prominent part in the events, 
were at a later date to undertake the 
task of writing a history, it seems 
very natural, as Windisch himself 
appears to allow on p. 314, that he 
should thus unobtrusively indicate 
his presence. Windisch thinks it 
‘much easier to explain the facts as 
we have them, if we assume that the 
author of Acts on this occasion took 
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at Philippi (Acts xvi. 7). It is resumed again abruptly at xx. 5 
when Paul again passes through Philippi on his last journey to 
Jerusalem. From this point it continues until the Apostle reaches 
Jerusalem (xxi. 17). It is not found in the subsequent narratives 
of Paul’s arrest, trials, and imprisonment, but it reappears once 
more with the account of the voyage to Rome, and is used for the 
last time in xxviii. 16 of the arrival of the Apostle and his escort 


XV 


in Rome. 

The prima facie interpretation of this evidence, viz. that the 
man who speaks in the first person in these sections is also the 
author of the book, is confirmed by linguistic evidence. The 
searching examinations of the ‘we’ sections by Hawkins and 
Harnack ? shew them to be marked throughout by the style and 
vocabulary characteristic of the author of the third Gospel and the 
Acts. 
we must suppose him to have re-written it throughout in his own 
This hypothesis makes it difficult to account for the retention 
of the first person plural. 

The reasons which lead many scholars to question the Lucan 
authorship of Luke-Acts arise almost exclusively from the historical 
difficulties of the narrative of Acts. For a full discussion of these 


If the author was here using the diary of some other person, 


style. 


difficulties reference may be made to Windisch’s learned chapter, - 


‘The Case against the Tradition,’ in vol. ii. of The Beginnings 
of Christianity. It must suffice here to indicate the chief 
problems. 

The main issue centres upon the account of the apostolic Council 
in Acts xv. This narrative does not agree in important points 
with what we ought probably to regard as an account of the same 


over Luke’s diary and copied a 
passage out of it; and perhaps for 
literary reasons, or possibly through 
mere carelessness, failed to mention 
the name of the travelling companion, 
who appeared here for the first time.” 
Yet it is clear that the author of 
Luke-Acts was a skilful and, in his 
OWn way, a careful writer. Windisch 
ascribes to him a clumsiness which 


seems out of keeping with his char- 
acter as a writer. There are diffi- 
culties involved in the acceptance of 
the Lucan authorship, but the ‘ we’ 
sections themselves are most easily 
accounted for by the hypothesis that 
the tradition is true. 

1 Horae Synopticue, 2nd ed. pp. 
182-189. 

® Luke the Physician, E.T., pp. 26f. 
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meeting in Gal. ii.,4 and in particular it makes Paul agree to a 
settlement of the question between Jewish and Gentile Christians, 
which is hard to reconcile with his principles, and harder still to 
reconcile with his silence in regard to any such settlement in the 
Epistle to the Galatians and the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Two distinct questions are raised: (1) How far is the narrative of 
Acts xv. to be regarded as historical? (2) If in important points 
it is not historical, are the errors such that they are incompatible 
with the hypothesis of Lucan authorship ? 

We deal with the former question first. There can be little 
doubt that the narrative in Acts xv. is a free composition. We 
have no reason to suspect that the author was present. The 
speeches will have been composed by the author, after the manner 
of ancient historians, to suit the occasion, and they cannot be 
trusted to reproduce what was actually said. James, the leader 
of the Jerusalem Church, is made to support his argument by a 
passage of prophecy which derives its point from a mistranslation 
of the LXX (v.17). The narrative of the outcome of the confer- 
ence, as recorded in Acts, must likewise be regarded as subject to 
grave doubt. The difficulties involved in the supposition that 
Paul formally accepted the decree on that occasion as a settlement 
of the controversy are hard to surmount, unless with Harnack 
we accept the reading of the Western Text which converts the 
decree from a food-law into an assertion of the moral] code. But 
Harnack’s view is open to objection both on grounds of textual and 
historical probability, and it has not in general commended itself.? 


XVI 


1 The theory that Galatians was 
written before the Council of Acts 
xv. and that the conference of 
Galatians ii. took place on the occa- 
sion of the visit recorded in Acts xi. 
has won support from many scholars: 


Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 
pp. 55 f.; Turner, art. ‘Chron- 
ology,’ Hastings’ D.B.; Kirsopp 


' Lake, Earlier Episiles of St. Paul, 
pp. 279 f.; C. W. Emmet in Begin- 
nings of Christianity, ii. pp. 271 f. On 
this theory the immediate historical 


objections to the narrative of Acts 
are greatly diminished. But they 
do not disappear, and other diffi- 
culties remain which it is impossible 
to discuss here. Cf. Windisch, op. 


cit. p. 322. See also Burkitt, 
Christian Beginnings, pp. 112, 
116f., 125 f. Burkitt argues for 


an early date for Galatians and 
an equally early date for Romans 
1.-xlv. 

2 Cf. Windisch, op. cit. p. 324; and 
for literature, p. 325, n. I. 
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It is less clear that admission of the historical improbabilities 
involved in Acts xv. necessitates the denial of the Lucan author- 
ship of Luke-Acts. In any comparison of Acts with the Pauline 
Epistles it is essential to start by recognising the different aims 
and different circumstances of the two writers. St. Paul’s Epistles 
were written in the heat of the conflict by one of the protagonists. 
They bear witness at once to St. Paul’s fervent loyalty to principle, 
when he felt principle to be at stake, and also to his anxiety to make 
his position sure, and, wherever possible, to conciliate. “ To the 
Jews,” he writes (I Cor. ix. 20), “‘ I became as a Jew, that I might 


win Jews . .. to the weak I became weak that I might win the 
weak ; I have been all things to all men that by all means I may 
save some. And all things I do, because of the Gospel... .” It 


is not surprising that his conduct should appear inconsistent, and 
that he should have been misunderstood. Acts, written at least 
a generation later, is concerned to trace the main stages in the 
expansion and consolidation of the Church. The controversies 
are past and almost forgotten; the writer is more interested in 
' the fact that a settlement was reached than in the principles which 
had been at stake. His work reflects the point of view of the next 
generation. Luke was not present at the conference at Jerusalem. 
His association with the Apostle implied in Acts xvi. was of short 
duration... It is only from the time of the last journey to 
Jerusalem, some six years later, that we have reason to suppose 
a continuous and prolonged companionship with St. Paul. We 
need not assume that he ever attained to an inner comprehen- 
sion of the Apostle’s teaching. He may not have conceived the 
idea of his history until some considerable time after the deaths 
of Peter, Paul, and James in the seventh decade of the century, 
and by then the common mind of the Church was tending to 
lose sight of earlier differences in a growing veneration for its 
apostolic founders. We may fairly conjecture that this was the 
atmosphere in which Acts xv. was written. The decree was not a 
fiction, for we seem to have an echo of its terms in the Book of 
Revelation (ii. 24). Perhaps Paul had accepted it at some time 
and place as a modus vivendi, and perhaps this had lived in tradition. 
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The meeting at Jerusalem was not a fiction, for we know from 
Galatians that a settlement of some kind was reached. It does 
not seem certain that one who had been a companion of St. Paul, 
with some such data as these at his disposal, could not have com- 
posed the narrative of Acts xv. 
scenes sketched by the writer in free hand on the basis of traditional 
material to mark turning-points in the. development of the history. 
It may be grouped with the preaching at Nazareth, the commission 
of the risen Lord, the Ascension, Pentecost, Paul’s interview with 
the Jewish leaders in Rome, as a free creation of the author’s 
historical imagination. ) 

Discrepancies between St. Paul’s teaching as it is represented 
in Acts, and as it is attested by the Epistles, are alleged against 
authorship by a companion of St. Paul. It is certainly true that 
no one would receive from Acts alone an impression of the char- 
acteristic notes of Pauline teaching.1 The author of Acts conven- 
tionalises Paul’s message and is too anxious to shew that Paul’s 
teaching is identical with the teaching of the Old Testament 
properly understood (Acts xxvi. 22). The auctor ad Theophilum 
had not grasped the inwardness of the Pauline Gospel. But that 
does not necessarily prove that he was not a companion of St. Paul ; 
and the discrepancies have been sometimes exaggerated.” 

If, with Harnack, E. Meyer, Streeter, we accept the traditional 
ascription of authorship as correct, the author was a physician. It 


It is one of several historical 


overstated. The Pharisaic doctrine 
which Paul inherited still stands 
behind 1 Cor. xv. In that chapter 


1 The doctrine of Justification 
appears only in Acts xiii. 38, and this 
verse conveys no impression of the 


importance of the question of the 
Law in the whole structure of St. 
Paul’s thought. 

2 Ki.g. Windisch (op. cit. p. 334) con- 
trasts the picture of Paul.in Acts 
claiming to be one with the Pharisees 
in his doctrine of the Resurrection 
with the teaching of 1 Cor. xv., where, 
Windisch says, “‘ the whole belief in 
the resurrection was based on the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ, which 
the Jews denied.’ The contrast is 


Paul is arguing with Greek unbelievers 
who questioned the belief in a 
resurrection of the dead, and he © 
appeals to the resurrection of Jesus, 
belief in which was in some sort 
common to him and to them. It 
would not be inconsistent with this 
for Paul to feel himself at one with 
the Pharisees in holding belief in a 
general resurrection, even though the 
Pharisees did not accept Christ as 
‘ the firstfruits.’ 
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is natural to examine the books to see whether they afford evidence 
of the author’s calling. 

A very full comparison of the Lucan vocabulary with the 
terms and vocabulary of the Greek medical writers led Hobart 
(Medical Language of St. Luke, 1882) to the conclusion that “a 
prevailing tinge of medical diction permeates the entire works, 
and shews the hand of a medical author continuously from the 
first verse of the Gospel to the last of the Acts of the Apostles.” 
It has been generally agreed that many of Hobart’s parallels 
are not relevant, but Harnack, after sifting Hobart’s evidence, 
held it to be proved that the Gospel and Acts come from the pen 
of a physician. Similar conclusions were reached by Zahn and 
Moffatt. More recently the evidence has been examined with 
great thoroughness by Dr. Cadbury (Harvard Theological Studies, 
vi. pt. 1. ‘ Diction of Luke and Acts’). He shews that almost all the 
words that have been alleged as distinctively medical are found 
not only in medical writers, but also in the LXX, Lucian, Josephus, 
or Plutarch, or in some combination of these writers. Ifthe language 
of Luke proves that he was a physician, the language of Lucian 
proves with equal cogency that Lucian was a physician. Moreover, 
a proof of authorship by a physician would in any case be difficult 
to obtain, for Greek medical writers, unlike their successors of 
to-day, drew upon the living language for their terms, and no very 
clear line can be drawn between technical and non-technical language. 
As against Hobart, Zahn, Harnack, who claimed that the Lucan 
vocabulary proves the author to have been a physician, Cadbury 
has said the necessary and decisive word. But he has not de- 
molished the relevance of some of the evidence which has been 
collected, and in a few cases he has unduly depreciated the force 
of the medical parallels. The case must be stated in a more 
tentative fashion than it was by Hobart and Harnack: a good 
and early tradition assigns these works to a man who is spoken 
of as ‘the beloved physician’; the tradition has been disputed, 
but not disproved ; the question is whether the language of the 
book confirms an existing tradition. 


1 Cf. Moffatt, Lxpositor, July 24, 1922. 
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The following passages deserve notice : 

In Acts xxviii. (a ‘ we’ section) the author implies that he was 
a successful healer, since he was honoured by the inhabitants of 
Melita along with St. Paul for the successful cures that were wrought. 
This need not imply more than that the writer was a ‘ faith-healer.’ 
but since there is in any case a high probability that the ‘we’ 
sections go back to Luke the physician, it may be conjectured that 
the diarist helped with professional aid. It is noteworthy, therefore, 
that he describes with some particularity the disease from which 
Publius, the principal patient, suffered: ‘dysentery and fever.’ 
No doubt that might have been recorded by one who was not a 
physician, but it is not the less a confirmation of the tradition. 

Some of the Lucan modifications of the Marcan source when 
disease is in question may reflect the interest and phraseology of a 
professional physician : 

Luke, iv. 38, for rupéccovca (Mk.) writes cuveyouévyn mupeTo 
peydr@. We learn from Galen (vide note ad loc.) that it was 
customary (cvvnOes) with physicians to distinguish fevers by the 
terms péyas and cpysxpos. The adjective péyas with supers 
appears not to be quoted from any but medical writers. It is used 
elsewhere by Galen himself, and by Aretaeus, a medical writer of 
the first century.t 

Luke, v. 12, for Xempos (Mk.) writes dvnp mAjpns Aémpas. 
mAnpys is often used of disease by Hippocrates, and the modifica- 
tion of Mark’s word would perhaps be natural to a physician.” 

Luke, vii. 44, for é&qpav0n 4 mnyn Tod atwaros adtas (Mk.) 
writes orn 4 puoi Tod aipatos av’TiIs. orhvat is the usual 
word in medical writers to denote the stoppage of a discharge. At 
this same place Luke omits the Marcan statement that the woman 
had spent all her substance on physicians, and had grown worse 
rather than better. A layman might have thus tempered the 
story : a physician could hardly fail to do so. 


1 See Hobart, p. 4. Dr. Cadbury jective péyas in other connexions. 
does not materially weaken the force 2 This case is less striking than 
of this medical parallel by noting thepreceding. Cadbury quotesSoph. 
that Luke frequently uses the ad- Antig. 1052 THs vowou wArjpys épus. 
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These passages do not compel the conclusion that the author 
was a physician ; but the tradition being what it is, they are not 
without weight. 

According to Eusebius (H.E. iii. 4) Luke was a physician of 
Antioch. Eusebius does not give the authority for his statement, 
but it may have been Julius Africanus ! (flor. first half of the third 
century). The same statement is found in the ‘ Monarchian ’ 
prologue to the Gospel. There is nothing improbable in the tradi- 
tion, and, if Luke was the author of Acts, it would explain his 
evident familiarity with and interest in the Antiochene Church. 
We may further note that at Acts xi. 28 (the prophecy of Agabus 
at Antioch) the Western Text introduces a ‘we’ clause. It is 
very unlikely that the reading is original, but it may reflect early 
tradition. 

The later traditions concerning the evangelist have little claim 
to be regarded as history.. There was a natural tendency to look 
for further traces of the supposed author of St. Paul’s Gospel in 
St. Paul’s Epistles. The identification of Luke with the unnamed 
‘brother’ of 2 Cor. viii. 18, “ whose praise in the Gospel is in all 
the churches,” first appears in Origen’s Homilies on St. Luke. 
The tradition found in the “ Monarchian” prologue, in Jerome, 
and in Gregory Nazianzen, that Luke wrote the Gospel in Achaia 
is probably a further inference from this identification. 

The supposed remains of the Evangelist were translated by 
Constantius II. probably from Thebes in Boeotia to the Church of 
the Holy Apostles at Constantinople together with the remains 
of St. Andrew in the year A.D. 357.2 

The tradition that Luke was a painter is found in Nicephorus 
Callistus (fourteenth century),?. who relates on the authority of 
Theodorus Lector (prob. sixth century) that the Empress Eudocia 
sent to Pulcheria from Jerusalem the icon of the Mother of God 
painted by the Apostle Luke. 


* Cf. Cadbury in Beginnings, ii. See also Lagrange, p. xix, on the 
Pp. 247. Cadbury (op. cit.) gives a account in the Pussion of St. Artemius 
convenient collection of ancient testi- which appears to be taken from 
monia concerning Luke. Philostorgius. 

* Jerome, De viris illustribus, vii. 3 Migne, P.G. Ixxxvi. 165. 
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THe Date 


We have no evidence to fix the date of the Gospel with any 
exactness. Jt was certainly written after the fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70, for in ¢. xxi, the evangelist makes Jesus allude to the 
circumstances of the siege and to the subsequent dispersion of the 
Jews. Other allusions more or less explicit to the fall of Jerusalem 
which are peculiar to this Gospel (xix. 27, 41-44, xxill. 27 f.) confirm 
this conclusion. Blass and Harnack have revived an argument 
of scholars of the Renaissance for a date in the early sixties. The 
conclusion of Acts before the martyrdom of Paul can only be ex- 
plained, it is said, if that event had not yet taken place. Acts was 
therefore written before the conclusion of the Apostle’s imprison- 
ment, and the Gospel still earlier. The language used in the Gospel 
about the siege of Jerusalem, it is urged, is not decisive against 
this dating. There is no difficulty in supposing that the siege was 
actually foretold. Other such cases of prophecy are well authenti- 
cated. Blass cites Savonarola’s prophecy of the sack of Rome by 
the French under Charles VIII. In itself ¢. xxi. might be com- 
patible with this early date, but when the Lucan text of c. xxi. is 
compared with Mark xii., which it may be taken as certain that 
the evangelist had before him, it becomes impossible to give a 
convincing interpretation of the Lucan text except on the assumption 
that the siege was past history, and that the evangelist has modified 
his source in the light of an event, well known to all his readers, which 
required to be placed in the scheme of the history of salvation. The 
Gospel, then, was certainly written after a.D. 70, and probably not 
immediately after. The author and his readers seem to look back 
reflectively upon the fall of Jerusalem from a certain distance. 
The ‘ times of the Gentiles ’ have set in. 

No certain terminus ad quem can be fixed. Acts was possibly - 
known to Clement of Rome (4.D. 96),! and the Gospel was almost 
certainly known to the fourth Evangelist.2 The friendly attitude 
towards the Roman administration is in favour of a date prior to 


1 Sce Streeter, Four Gospels, p. 532. 
' 2 See Additional Note, ‘St. Luke and St. John.’ 
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the persecutions under Domitian. Moreover, it is in favour of 
a date earlier rather than later in the last decades of the first 
century that Acts appears to be written in entire independence of 
the Pauline Epistles Not only is St. Paul’s.activity as a letter- 
writer not referred to, but the accounts of his relations with the 
Church at Jerusalem and with the Church at Corinth shew no 
dependence on the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Corinthians. 

Certainty is not attainable: a date about 80-85 would harmonise 
with the considerations which we have noted, and would allow 
without difficulty for authorship by a former companion of St. Paul. 
But the possibility of a date somewhat later in the century cannot 
be ruled out. 

It has been held that Luke-Acts can be shewn to be dependent 
on the Antiquities of Josephus.” If this were established, it would fix 
the date as not earlier than 93 or 94, when the Antequitves was pub- 
lished. The principal arguments for dependence are based on the 
references to Lysanias as tetrarch of Abilene in Lk. i. 1, and to the 
risings under Theudas and Judas of Galilee in the speech of Gamaliel 
(Acts v. 35 f.). In both these cases, it is argued, Luke has made a 
historical blunder, and in both cases an explanation is forthcoming 
on the supposition that Luke has read somewhat hastily, and 
misread, the Antoqustres. 
that there is no mistake to explain.® 


In the case of Lysanias it is probable 
In the case of Gamaliel’s 
speech there can be little doubt that Luke has made a mistake in 
placing the rising of Theudas before the rising under Judas the 
Galilean at the time of the enrolment. The suggestion is that the 
mistake arose from a misreading of Josephus, Ant. xx. 5, where 
Josephus, after recording the destruction of Theudas, proceeds to 
relate that the procurator Alexander put to death some sons of that 
Judas of Galilee who had incited the Jews to revolt at the time of 


1 Wendland, however, thinks that 
Acts xv. deliberately corrects the im- 
pression of Peter’s position conveyed 
in Gal. ii., and that the author of 
Acts knew a collection of Pauline 
Epistles, Hell.-rém. Kultur, pp- 319 
N. 2, 333. 


2 Holtzmann, Z.W.7., 1873, pp. 
85-93; Krenkel, Josephus u. Lukas 
(1894) ; Schmiedel, art. ‘ Lysanias and 
Theudas’* in #. Bibl. ; Burkitt, Gospel 
History and tts Transmission, pp.105f. 

3 See Additional Note, ‘ Lysanias 
of Abilene,’ 
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Quirinius. The verbal parallels between Acts v. and Ané. xx. 5 
are not very striking, and it seems much more likely that a skilful 
writer like Luke should have confused his recollections or his notes 
than that he should have misread a plain text. Furthermore, as 
Schiirer has shewn,! Luke elsewhere frequently shews independence 
of Josephus, where, had he known him, he might have been expected 
to follow him. We conclude, therefore, that the alleged pepengene 
of Luke upon Josephus is not proven. 


1 Schiirer, Z.W.7., 1876, pp. 574- stated and reviewed by Hunkin in 
582. The evidence is conveniently Church Quarterly Review, April 1919. 


II 
HISTORY OF THE GOSPEL AND OF ITS INTERPRETATION 


(i.) Taz GospeL In THE SzconD CENTURY 


As we have already seen, Irenaeus (writing about A.D. 185) is the 
earliest writer who refers to the Gospel as the work of Luke. But 
we have ample evidence of the use of the Gospel more than a genera- 
tion earlier both by recognised Church writers and by leaders of 
Christian Gnosticism. 

The Didache in its extant form shews dependence upon both 
the Matthaean and the Lucan forms of the Great Sermon. The 
following clauses are equivalent to Luke and have no exact parallel 
in Matthew : 


Did. i. 
b) ral XN , 

3. evAoyeiTe TOUS KaTapWevors 

Opiv, 
4 \ , aN 3 “ ‘ 

TOLA Yap XApis, EAY GYyGTAaTE TOUS 
3 a n 
GyaTWVTAS ULUGS ; 

\ ha > “ la , 

5. wavtt tw uttovvTi ae dédov 

KUL Ly) GTaiTeL. 


Lk. vi. 


3 a A ¢ 
28. evroyeite TOUS KaTapwpevous 
DPLGS. 


‘\ 3 3 “ \ 3 
32. KGL El GyamraTE TOYS dyurov- 
e “ la € ~ 7 3 ? 
TUS wuas, Tolu tyiv xapis eoTiv; 
‘ > oN / 

30. TavTt aitotyTi oe didov, Kal 
3 “a ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Um TOV UiporTOS TA ou py aTaiTer 


But Did. i. 3-ii. 1 is not found in the Latin version, in Barnabas, 
or in the Apostolic Church ‘Order, and is very probably an early 


interpolation. 


Did. xvi. 1 affords another parallel to a passage peculiar to Luke 


of the canonical evangelists : 


Mt. xxv. 13 


ypnyopetre ody (the par- 
able of the virgins and 
their lamps has preceded), 
dre ovK oidare Thy NMEpay 
ovde Thy dpay. 


Did. xvi. 1 

yenyopetre rep THs fwis 
buav: ob Avyvo buoy WT 
oBecOnTrwoar, kai ai dc- 
Qves bud py exruéo wear, 
G\Aa yiverOe Erormor* ov 
yap oldare Thy dpay ev 7 
6 KUptos nuay épxerar, 
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Lk. xii. 

35. €oTwoay tuoyv a 
dopves Tepiefwopévar, Ka 
of AUxvot Kavomevot. . . 

40. kal byets yliverde 
éroimot, STt 7 pa ov do- 
keire 6 vids Tod avApwrov 
épxerar (v. 40=Mt. xxiv. 
44). 


¢ 
c 
\ 
& 
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But again the evidence is not decisive. Lk. xi. 35 may come from 
Q, and it is possible that the Didache echoes Q, not Luke (so Streeter, 
Four Gospels, p. 511).4 . 

There is no clear evidence that Ignatius knew St. Luke. In 
Smyrn. 1. 2 it is said that Jesus was crucified ‘under Pontius 
Pilate and Herod.’ The two names are coupled together in con- 
nexion with the death of Jesus in the Lucan writings alone in the 
N.T., but the association in tradition is probably older than Luke, 
The words of the 
Risen Christ in Smyrn. i. are similar to those in the narrative 
Lk. xxiv. 36 f., but they do not appear to be dependent on Luke. 

There is no trace of the influence of Luke in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, which appears to use Matthew only of the Gospels. 
There is no clear case of dependence on Luke in the Epistle of 
Clement of Rome.2 The Shepherd of Hermas, as we should expect 
from the nature of the book, contains no direct quotations either 
from the Old Testament or from Apostolic writings. But there 
are undoubted echoes from the synoptic Gospels. In general 
the resemblance seems closest to Matthew and Mark, yet he may 
have used Luke too. We have no positive evidence that Papias 
knew Luke. - 

The Apocryphal Gospel according to Peter is dated by Lake be- 
tween 100 and 135, by Turner * between 115 and 140. It appears 
to shew acquaintance with each of the four canonical Gospels. 
The trial before Herod (cc. 1., 11.) and the repentance of the crucified 
robber (c. iv.) are probably derived from Luke. This hypothesis 
is strengthened by a number of verbal similarities between Luke 
and ‘ Peter’ : 


Peter iv. 10. xaxotpyot of the crucified malefactors. 
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and may have come independently to Ignatius. 


= Lk. xxiii. 32, 33, 39. (Mt. and Mk. Ayjoran.) 


1 The Didache is included here for 
convenience. It is not intended to 
express an opinion as to its date. 
There is much to be said for the 
date 80-100. Cf. Turner, Studies 
in Early Church History, p. 31; 
Streeter, The Primitive Church, pp. 
279 f. 


2 Plummer, pp. lxxiv f. 

3 Cf. esp. Sum. v. ti. 4 with Lk. 
xili. 8, 9, and for other possible re- 
miniscences see Stanton, Gosp. as 
Hist. Doc. i. p. 74. 

4 Study of New Testament, p. 12. 

5 See art. by C. H. Turner in 
J.ThS., Jan. 1913. 
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Peter ii. caBBarov erupwrker. 

ix. éripwoxovtos Tov caBBarov 
Cf. Lk. xxiii. 48. 
Cf. Lk. xxiii. 47. 
. 90. e a 3 y N > ‘ Vor 
ix. kal efSov (of otpari@tat) dvotxOevtas Tots ovpavorvs Kat dvo 


Cf. Lk. xxiv. 4. 


\ Cf. Lk. xxiii. 54. 


ces , x ‘6 
V1. KOTTETAL TA OT7)07). 


eos wv ¢€ ‘ A ‘, 3 
vill. Loere O7OmoV OiKaLOs EOTLV. 


avdpas kateAOovras Exeter. 


About the middle of the second century the third canonical 
Gospel was, with St. Matthew’s Gospel, one of the principal author- 
ities used by Justin Martyr for the life and teaching of Jesus Christ. 
He makes direct reference to a number of passages peculiar to St. 
Luke: Elizabeth, the Baptist’s mother; the annunciation to Mary; 
the census under Quirinius; the inn at Bethlehem; Jesus thirty 
years old at the beginning of his ministry; Jesus sent by Pilate 
to be tried before Herod; the word from the cross, “‘ Father, into 
thy hands...” 

Justin’s frequent and confident use of the Gospel in the middle 
of the century may be taken to prove that in the course of the 
earlier decades of the second century the Gospel had won a secure 
place as an authority for the teaching and work of Jesus Christ. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the probable use of the Gospel by 
the Gnostic heresiarchs Basilides and Valentinus, and its certain 
use by Marcion. 

Basilides of Alexandria (who flourished shortly before the 
middle of the second century) composed twenty-four books Eis 
to Evayyédov.? Like all the original writings of the chief Gnostics 
this work has perished and its exact character is uncertain, but 
from a very obscure reference in the Disputatio Archelai et Manetis 4 


1 The first Apology of Justin cannot 
be exactly dated, but it is probably 
not earlier than 150. The Dialogue 
is later than the Apology to which it 
refers (c. 120), but was apparently 
written, like the Apology, in the reign 
of Antoninus Pius and therefore 
prior to A.D. 161. 

2 1 Apol. 34; Dial. 78, 88, 100, 
103, 105, 106, 

° Eus. 1.2. iv. 7, on the authority 
of Agrippa Castor. - It is no doubt to 
this book that Clement (Strom. iv. 12, 


Pp. 599, 600) refers as the ’Kényytixd. 
of Basilides, quoting from book xxiii. 

4 Routh, Rel. Sacr. v. p. 197: 
“* [Manes only repeats the theories of 
Basilides.] Extat enim tertius de- 
cimus liber tractatuum eius (i.e. of 
Basilides) cuius initium tale est: 
Tertium decimum nobis tractatuum 
scribentibus librum, necessarium ser- 
monem uberemque salutaris sermo 
praestavit. Per parvulam (? para- 
bolam) divitis et pauperis tnaturamt 
sine radice et sine loco rebus super- 

c 


bad 
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it appears that the thirteenth book began with a treatment of the 
problem of evil in the form of an exposition of the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus (Luke xvi.) Again, Hippolytus in discussing Basilides 
apparently makes either Basilides himself or his son Isidore refer 
to Luke i. 35, “ The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee... 2 

The ‘evidence for the use of the Lucan Gospel by Valentinus 
is less certain. Hippolytus? seems to imply that Valentinus too 
made use of the same text from Luke (i. 35), but the method of 
quotation is ambiguous and it is not certain that Valentinus is to 
be supplied as subject to the verb dnai.? 

Ptolemaeus, a disciple of Valentinus, and one of the most im- 
portant Gnostic teachers at the time of Irenaeus, probably used the 
entire Gospel Canon. Irenaeus 4 quotes examples of Ptolemaeus’s 
method of interpretation which include passages from Matthew, 
Luke, and John. 

Another Valentinian Gnostic, Heracleon, was probably the first 
writer to produce a commentary on Christian Scriptures. Besides 
his commentary on St. John, of which considerable extracts have 
been preserved in Origen, he wrote also a commentary on Luke, 
fragments of which (on Luke xii. 8- -II) are quoted by Clement 
(Strom. iv. 9, p. 595 Potter). 

The heresiarch Marcion appears to have been the first to 
construct a formal Canon of Christian Scripture. This work was 
achieved between the years 139 and 144, while Marcion was living 
in Rome. His Gospel was an edition of the Gospel according 
to St. Luke, from which all passages which implied the divine 
authority of the Old Testament and the reality of Christ’s physical 
body were systematically eliminated. By this procedure Marcion 
believed that he was reconstructing the true and original version 
of the Gospel and purging it of interpolations for which Judaising 
Christians were responsible. Marcion’s Gospel omitted the accounts 
of the births of John the Baptist and Jesus, the Mission of John 


venientem, unde pullulaverit indicat.” 1 Refut. vii. 26. 
For a discussion of the passage see 2 Refut. vi. 35. 
Hort, s.v. Basilides, D.C.b. p. 276. 5 On this ambiguity see Stanton, 


The Disputatio is assigned to the close Gospels as Hist. Documents, i. pp. 68 f. 
of the third century or a little later, 4 Adv. Haeres. i. cc. viii., xx., XXvV. 
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the Baptist and his baptism of Jesus, the genealogy, the tempta- 
tion. The Gospel began with iv. 31, to which was prefixed the 
first clause of iii. 1, the section iv. 16-30 being abbreviated and 
transferred to follow iv. 3rf. As characteristic examples of the 
many alterations introduced by Marcion in the body of the Gospel, 
we may note that at xiii. 28 for “ABpadp cat “Ioadkx Kat laxwB 
Kal TavtTas Tovs mpodytas he read rods dexaiovs, and for éxBaddo- 
pévous, Kpatoupévous, and that at xvi. 17 for rod vouou he read 
TaV NOyoV pov. ‘ 

In the generation succeeding Marcion, and probably in large 
measure under the impulse which he imparted, the Church moved 
towards the recognition of an authoritative Gospel Canon. The 
fourfold Canon, giving the Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John, must have been well established at Rome when 
Tatian compiled the Diatessaron about 170. The idea of the four- 
fold Canon was so deeply woven into the texture of the mind of 
Irenaeus, Bishop of Lugdunum, that the four Gospels are to him 
four pillars whereon the Church rests, corresponding to the four 
quarters of the world, the four chief winds, the four faces of the 
Cherubim.? In Antioch and in Asia Minor at the same period the 
fourfold Canon appears to have been as well established as it was 
in the West. 

In one of his letters St. Jerome refers to a commentary on the 
four Gospels which bore the name of Theophilus who was Bishop 
of Antioch c. 180.3 Jerome seems to say that Theophilus had first 
made a harmony of the four Gospels (quattuor evangelistarum mM 
unum opus dicta compingens). In answer to Algasia’s enquiries, 
he quotes Theophilus’s interpretation of the parable of the Unjust 
Steward, according to which the rich man represents God, and the 
unjust steward St. Paul; St. Paul was an unjust steward of the 
Law, who after his conversion said within himself: “I will do what 
I judge to be useful for myself, that when I am cast out of the 


* The authorities for the text of Marcion, pp. 48 f. and 1 59* f. 
Marcion’s Gospel are Tertullian, Adv. * Adv. Haeres. iii, 11. 
Mare. iv.; Adamantius, Dial. ; Epiph. ° Kpist. 121 (151) ad Algasium, 
Adv. Haeres. 42. See Harnack, Migne, P.L. xxii. 1020. 
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stewardship, the Christians may receive me into their houses.” If 
the work which St. Jerome quotes was really the work of Theophilus 
of Antioch, it is by far the earliest New Testament commentary 
(apart from the works of Basilides and Heracleon referred to above) 
of which we have any record. But in his notice of Theophilus in 
the De wires wlustribus Jerome himself shews hesitation on grounds 
of style in accepting Theophilus as the author of the commentary.! 

It may be added that whether or not Theophilus wrote the 
commentary to which Jerome refers, he certainly used the Gospel 
according to St. Luke,? and almost certainly recognised the four- 
fold Canon. 

For the Churches of Asia Minor we may probably make use 
of the evidence of the recently discovered Epistula Apostolorum 4 
which shews dependence upon the four canonical Gospels. This 
work is supposed by Schmidt to have been composed in Asia Minor 
by an orthodox Christian about the year 160. 

In the later decades of the second century and from this time 
forward the Gospel according to St. Luke took its place as a 
matter of course alongside the other three, as a part of the inspired 
apostolic scriptures in which the Christian revelation was contained 
and expressed. With the formation of the Canon the history of 
primitive Christian literature is brought to its close, and there begins 
the epoch of patristic literature in the stricter sense of the term, 
for which the Apologists had prepared the way. In the patristic 
period the authority of the Scriptures both of the Old and of the 


XXX 


1 See Harnack, Alichr. Lit. i. p. 
498. The extant Latin commentary 
on the four Gospels which passes 
under the name of Theophilus has 
been proved by Harnack to be neither 
the work of Theophilus himself, nor 
yet the work referred to by Jerome. 
It is the work of a late Latin compiler 
who probably wrote in S. Gaul 
towards the end of the fifth century, 
and drew upon the writings of 
Cyprian, Jerome, Ambrose, pseudo- 
Arnobius Junior, and Augustine. 
Texte u. Unters. i. 4, pp. 97 f. 


2 Ad Autolycum, ii. 13; ef. Lk. 
Xviii. 27. 

3 Jb. ii. 22; he quotes Jo. i. I as 
the words of John, one of the 
wvevpatopopot, whom he mentions 
in the same breath with ai ayzas 
y pacbat. 

4 Kd. C. Schmidt, Teate u. Unters., 
1919. 7 

5 On the importance of this dis- 
tinction see the classical treatment 
by Overbeck, ‘ Uber die Anfange der 
patristischen Literatur,’ Historische 
Zeitschrift (N.F.), 1882, xii. pp. 417 f. 
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New Testament is settled and presupposed. In spite of certain 
doubtful questions, the Canon of Apostolic Scripture is, in principle, 
closed. The history of St. Luke’s Gospel becomes a part of the 
history of the New Testament. 

In the mind of the Church the four Gospels were four inspired 
and therefore congruous testimonies to the life and teaching of 
Jesus Christ. It was assumed that apparent discrepancies were in 
some way capable of reconciliation. Yet though all the four Gospels 
enjoyed a co-ordinate authority, a certain primacy tended to attach ° 
itself to the two Gospels which bear apostolic names: Matthew and 
John. Thus Tertullian,! in criticising Marcion for his mutilation of 
Luke’s Gospel, avows that Luke’s Gospel even in its integrity would 
not suffice by itself, since it did but reproduce the Gospel of Paul, 
and Paul himself was dependent upon the elder apostles for the Gospel 
which he had received. The tradition of apostolic authorship relieved 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and of St. John from such criticism. 
Moreover we may recognise certain intrinsic excellences in these * 
two Gospels which fitted them to hold the chief places in the Canon. 
The doctrinal importance and uniqueness of St. John’s Gospel is 
obvious. In St. Matthew’s Gospel the systematic groupings of the 
Lord’s sayings and parables made it eminently useful for purposes 
of teaching and edification, while the solemn citations from prophecy 
with which the narrative is punctuated served to emphasise the 
relation of the life of Christ to the whole scheme of Scripture. Very 
naturally St. Mark’s Gospel dropped into the background. It con- 
tained little that was not represented elsewhere. St. Luke’s Gospel 
occupied an intermediate position. Though it never quite attained 
the prestige of the apostolic Gospels of Matthew and John, the 
extent and the importance of the matter peculiar to Luke, especially 
the first two chapters and the Lucan parables which lent themselves 
so readily to allegorical exegesis, ensured the Gospel a prominent 
place in the mind and imagination of Christendom. 

In the great majority of the mss., the Gospel according to St. Luke 
stands third in the Canon. The order Matthew, Mark, Luke, John? 


1 Adv. Marcion. iv. 2. 
2 . . . . 
The order in syr.cur—Matthew, Mark, John, Luke—is a curious variant. 


—” 
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corresponds with the order given by Irenaeus and was probably 
thought to be chronological. This order eventually prevailed 
both in East and West, but an earlier tradition in the West followed 
Tertullian in placing the two apostolic Gospels first and the two 
Gospels of apostolica second. The latter grouping (predominantly 
in the form Matthew, John, Luke, Mark) is found in Codex Bezae, 
the Freer Codex (W), most mss. of the Old Latin,! the Gothic 
version, and the Apostolic Constitutions. 


(ii.) THe Ace oF THE FATHERS 


Origen, the Father of Church commentators, wrote commentaries 
on St. Luke’s Gospel in five books.2. Except for some fragments, 
which were probably derived from this work,® these commentaries 
have disappeared. But there has come down to us in a Latin 
translation by Jerome 4 a collection of homilies on the Gospel which 
Origen delivered apparently at Caesarea after his withdrawal from 
Alexandria in A.D. 231. Of this collection of homilies >—thirty-nine 
in all—the first twenty deal with the first two chapters of the Gospel, 
and the next: thirteen with chapters iii. and iv. The remaining six 
homilies deal sporadically with passages from ¢. x. toc. xx. From 
In Matt. tom. xii. 29, xvi.g; In Johan. tom. xxxil. 2, we learn that 
Origen wrote other homilies upon the Gospel which are now lost. 
The homilies of Origen entered extensively into the later tradition 
of exegesis. Remote and fantastic as the exegesis must often 
appear to a modern reader, they are fresh and interesting examples 
of Origen’s expository method, and throw much light on beliefs 
and practice in the Church of the third century. Homily xvii., for 
example (on Lk. ii. 33-36), illustrates Origen’s severity toward 
second marriages ; Homily xxiii. (on Lk. iii. 9-12) deals with the 
question how prophecies which foretell an immediate judgement are 
to be interpreted, when “so many ages and unnumbered years have 
passed from that time to the present day.” How natural it was to 


"4 k has the order John, Luke, 3 Lommatzsch, v. pp. 237-244. 
Mark, Matthew, and Ambrosiaster 4 Jerome made his translation at 
Matthew, Luke, Mark, John. Bethlehem in the year 389. 

2 Jer. Prol. Hom. in Lue. 5 Lommatazsch, v. pp. 85-236. 
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Origen to regard the text of Scripture as the sacramental covering 
which enshrined the deeper truths of the divine dispensation is 
well illustrated by Hom. xii. on Lk. ii. 8-10. Are we to suppose, 
Origen asks, that the divine word of Scripture means no more than 
that an angel came to some shepherds and spoke to them ? Notso. 
“ Hear ye, shepherds of the Churches, ye shepherds of God : God’s 
angel ever descends from heaven and declares to you that this day 
there is born to you a Saviour who is Christ the Lord.’ But there 
is a yet more holy meaning to which we may penetrate. There are 
certain shepherd angels who order the affairs of men. Truly it was 
great joy to those to whom had been committed the care of men 
and of their provinces that Christ had come into the world. ‘ Much 
benefit did that angel receive who directed the affairs of Egypt, after 
the Lord had come down from heaven, that the Egyptians might 
become Christians... .’’ Other interesting homilies are the first 
(on the four Gospels), the third (on the nature of angels), the sixth 
(which deals with the question why Jesus was not born of a virgin 
who was not betrothed), the fourteenth (on the Purification of 
-Jesus).? 

Among the works of Eusebius in Migne (P.G. xxiv. 529) are 
printed fragments of a ‘commentary’ on Luke which have been 
extracted from four later catenae. The fragments, some fifty-two 
in number, deal with texts scattered over the Gospel. Some at any 
rate of the fragments are taken from other extant works of Eusebius, 
and it is not certain that any of them come from an actual commen- 
tary on the Gospel.2. As an exegete Eusebius stands in the Origenist 
tradition, and in his other commentaries freely plagiarises from his 


_ master. 


Fragments of a commentary on St. Luke by Athanasius have 
been extracted from catenae and are printed in Migne, P.G. xxvii. 
I3QI-1404. 

Fragments only remain of the work of another fourth-century 
Greek exegete who wrote homilies on St. Luke: Titus, Bishop of 


* For an excellent summary account of these homilies see B. F. Westcott, 
art. ‘ Origenes,’ Dict. of Chr. Biogr. 
? See Harnack, Chronologie, ii. p. 123. 
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Bostra—a see on the outposts of the Empire east of Palestine near 
the edge of the Arabian desert. The homilies on Luke were probably 
written between 364 and 375.! The name of Titus of Bostra appears 
at the head of a later catena. This is certainly a mistake,? but there 
is no reason to question the authenticity of the numerous scholia 
which bear the name of Titus. Titus was much occupied in refuting 
the Manichees. Finding that the allegorical method of interpretation 
had enabled Mani to read his own erroneous speculations into the 
text of Scripture, Titus himself adheres to the literal meaning.? 
Though he appears to draw on Origen to some extent, he is in 
principle an adherent of the Antiochene school. 

Both of the great Antiochene exegetes, Diodore of Tarsus and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, are said to have commented on the entire 
Scripture.5 Some fragments survive of Theodore’s commentary on 
Luke.® 

The last great independent commentary on St. Luke from the 
Greek-speaking Church was that of Cyril of Alexandria. In the 
complete edition of Cyril’s voluminous and profoundly influential 
writings,’ the greater part is taken up by his commentaries on Scrip- 
ture. Fragments only survive of the original Greek of the commen- 
tary on St. Luke, but a considerable part of the commentary is 
preserved in a Syriac version in MS, at the British Museum.® Cyril’s 
commentaries on the New Testament must have been written after 
428, since in the earliest, that on St. John’s Gospel, he refers to the 
Nestorian heresy.2 The dogmatic interest is very prominent in 
Cyril’s commentary. We seldom find a paragraph in which there 
is not some carefully chosen phrase which implicitly repudiates 
Nestorian heresy. Not infrequently the reader feels that the exegete 
is explaining away the reality of Christ’s human experience. In 
his exposition of Christ’s words Cyril is very sober. The elaborate 

1 Sickenberger, Texte u. Uniers. 8 Ed. R. Payne Smith, Oxford, 


Xxi. I, pp. 108 f. 1858. Translated by the same, 2 vols., 
* See below, pp. xxxvii f. Oxford, 1859. Fragments of a Syriac 
3 Tit. Bost. Contra Manich.iv.96. version of homilies by Cyril on St. 
4 Sickenberger, op. cit. p. 114. Luke are also preserved in a Nitrian 
5 Leontius, De sectis, iv. 3. MS., ed. by W. Wright, London, 1874. 
6 Migne, P.G. Ixvi. 715-728. ® Bardenhewer, Patrology (E.T.), 


7 Migne, P.G. Lxviii.-lxxvii. p. 364. 
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allegorism of the earlier Alexandrine school was not to his taste. 
Thus in Homily eviii.on the parable of the Unjust Steward he writes: 
“The parables then indirectly and figuratively explain to us much 
that is for our edification, provided only we consider their meaning 
in a brief and summary manner. For we are not to search into all 
the parts of the parable in a subtle and prying way, lest the argument 
by its immoderate length weary with superfluous matter even those 
most fond of hearing. ... All the parts of the parable, therefore, are 
not necessarily and in every respect useful for the explanation of 
the things signified.” Similarly in the preceding homily on the 
Prodigal Son, he states, discusses, and rejects the interpretation 
which would interpret the upright son of the holy angels and the 
prodigal of the fallen human race, likewise the interpretation of the 
elder son as the Jewish people, and the interpretation of the fatted 
calf as representative of the person of the Saviour; and he is only 
willing to find one clue to the parable—that which is laid down by 
the evangelist himself, when he says of Christ a little before the 
parable: “ And all the publicans and sinners drew near unto him 
to hear him. And the Pharisees and Scribes murmured, saying, 
This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them.” 

The exegetical literature from the Latin-speaking Church in the 
early centuries is comparatively meagre. One large Latin commen- 
tary on St. Luke has come down to us—that by St. Ambrose. The 
Lzpositio Evangelii secundum Lucam libris decem comprehensa is the 
longest single work of Ambrose. The commentary itself was pub- 
lished not earlier than 388,1 but it is based upon homilies which had 
been already delivered in public. After his elevation to the episco- 
pate Ambrose devoted himself to the study of theology under the 
direction of Simplicianus, who afterwards succeeded him. He made 
an especial study of the Greek Fathers, Clement, Origen, Basil, 
Didymus the Blind. He also read Philo. Like Origen he recognised 
a triple meaning in Scripture, the natural, the mystical, and the 
moral. “In the commentary on St. Luke,” says Bardenhewer, 
“the biblical text is made to serve purposes of instruction and 
edification, but with a thorough ignoring of all the rules of her- 


1 Bardenhewer, oj3. cit. p. 435. 
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meneutics, and frequently in so forced and artificial a manner as 
to make it hard to follow with any ease the mental process of the 
interpreter.” “In verbis ludit, in sententiis dormitat,” Jerome 
wrote of this work.t 

Very different in character from the commentary of Ambrose 
are the 52 Quaestiones on separate texts in St. Luke which make 
up the second of the two books Quaestionum evangeliorum of 
St. Augustine. The allegorical exegesis is frequently fantastic 
enough, as for mstance the interpretation of the parable of the 
Good Samaritan, where the traveller represents the human race, 
Jerusalem the blessed city of peace which fallen man has left, while 
Jericho, meaning the moon which by its changing phases symbolises 
mortality, represents the goal for which the fallen race is bound ; 
the Good Samaritan himself is the Saviour, the oil and the wine the 
two precepts of love, the inn where the stranger is left the Church, 
and the interval which is to intervene before the Samaritan’s return, 
the interval before the Resurrection.2 Or again, when the number 
of the seventy-two disciples symbolises the universal illumination 
of the Gospel of the Trinity, since the sun takes twenty-four hours 
to run its course and 24x3=72. To us all this seems fanciful, but 
the reader is never in doubt as to what the exegete means, and 
though the form is fantastic, the interpretation is vigorous and 
reveals a master’s hand and mind. 

The four books of Augustine, De Consensu Evangelistarum, were 
written about this same period (A.D. 400). Their aim is to reconcile 
apparent discrepancies between the evangelists. Augustine makes 
St. Matthew his foundation. Mark he holds to be an abbreviation 
of St. Matthew. For some reason, which the devout enquirer may 
be able to discover, the Holy Spirit permitted the sacred writers 
to record the same events in different order. Yet Augustine is 
anxious to make it clear that there is no real discrepancy between 
one Gospel and another. | 

Two other Latin books may be mentioned: Adnotationes 


1 Prol. in Hom. Orig. in Luc. Ambrose (Migne, P.D. xv. 1527). 

2 Similar interpretations of the Cyrilof Alexandria, on the other hand, 
Parable of the Good Samaritan are confines himself, as usual, to the plain 
given by Orig. Hom, xxxiv. and by meaning of the text. 
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ad quaedam evangeliorum loca (Migne, P.L. li. pp. 569 £.), a collection 
of scholia on passages in Matthew, Luke, and John attributed to 
Arnobius junior, but erroneously.1 They have been incorporated 
into the Pseudo-Theophilus.? | 

Eucherius of Lerins, Bishop of Lyon c. 424, died c¢. 450,23 wrote 
two books of Instructiones to his son Salonius (Migne, P.L. 1. pp. 
773 {.). The former contains two chapters on the Old and New 
Testaments respectively with questions and answers on difficulties 
in Books of the Bible. There are nine such questions on St. Luke. 
Both the questions and answers are poor. 


(iii.) From tHe Sixta Century To THE END oF THE MippLre AGE 


After the fifth Christian century the impulse to write fresh 
commentaries on the books of Scripture was exhausted. For 
more than a thousand years the task of a Biblical commentator 
was reduced to that of compiling and ordering extracts from the 
exegetical literature of the Patristic Age.4 The transition to the 
age of the compilers is formally recognised by the 19th Canon of 
the Trullan Synod (Quinisexta) summoned by Justinian II. in 
A.D. 692.5 This Canon expressly instructs the clergy to confine 
their expositions of Scripture to the teaching of the Fathers, and 
to refrain from expositions of their own. 

The catena bearing the name of Titus of Bostra, to which 
reference has already been made, is based upon the commentary of 
Cyril of Alexandria. Besides Titus of Bostra, the author draws 
upon Athanasius, Basil, the Gregories, Chrysostom, Dionysius the 
Areopagite, Isidore of Pelusium. It probably dates from the sixth 
century. 

The catena on Luke published by Cramer is an expansion of 
pseudo-Titus. It comes from the same hand as catenae on Matthew 


* Bardenhewer, op. cit. p. 604.  byzantinischen Literatur, Minchen, 
Dom Morin holds that this Arnobius 1897, pp. 206-218, and Lietzmann. 


wus an Illyrian who lived in Rome. ‘Catenen,’ Mitteilungen iiber thre 
; Cf. above, p. xxx, n. 1. Geschichte u. handschrifiliche Uberlie- 
Bardenhewer, op. cit. p. 518. ferung, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1897. 


; ‘ On Catenae see Alb. Ehrhard in 5 Hefele, iii. pp. 328 f.; Mansi, xi. 
Kari Krumbacher’s Geschichte der p. 952. 
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and John. The latest author quoted is the priest and monk 
Thalassios, ¢. 650.1 The catena probably dates from c. 700. Some 
fifty fragments of Titus of Bostra are included. The author went 
back to original sources. 

The catena of Nicetas? on St. Luke dates from about 1080, when 
its author was Deacon and Didaskalos of Hagia Sophia.? The 
catena, which contains about 3300 scholia, is based mainly on the 
homilies of Cyril of Alexandria on Luke, and those of Chrysostom 
on Matthew. He also makes extensive use of Titus of Bostra. 
Nicetas generally goes back to original texts and generally gives 
both the author of his quotation and the book from which it is 
taken. | 

Two other Byzantine commentators were more or less con- 
temporary with Nicetas. Euthymius Zigabenus,* a monk of the 
monastery tis mepeBrérrov in Constantinople and a theologian 
of high repute in the reign of Alexios Komnenos (1081-1118), wrote 
commentaries on the Psalms and the Gospels. His main sources 
are the Cappadocian Fathers and Chrysostom. Occasionally he 
allows himself an interpretation of his own. 

Theophylact, Archbishop of Achrida in Bulgaria some time before ~ 
1078, wrote commentaries on many books of the Old Testament 
and all of the New. In the Commentary on Matthew, to which 
he often refers in writing on the other Gospels, he draws largely 
upon Chrysostom, but also upon others of the Fathers. It is said 
that Theophylact uses mainly the same patristic passages as 
Euthymius, and the exact relation between the two is uncertain. 
Since the Commentary of Theophylact on Acts is essentially iden- 
tical with that of ‘Oecumenius,’ the originality of his other work 
is suspect. 

A catena on Luke by Makarios Chrysokephalos, Metropolitan 
of Philadelphia in the middle of the fourteenth century, is confined to 
sections peculiar to Luke. It appears not to have been completed. 
The bulk of the material comes from Nicetas. There are a few 


2 Quoted Matt. Catena, ed. Cramer, 3 He later became Metropolitan of 
197. 14 f. Heraclea in Thrace. 

2 Sickenberger, 7.u.U. xxii. (N.F. 4 See Krumbacher, op. cit. pp. 82 f. 
vii.), Heft 4. _ & Krumbacher, op. ez. p. 84. 
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fresh extracts from other writers, early and late, and some few 
notes, bearing his own monogram, by himself.1 

We return now to the Western Church. After the downfall of 
the Western Empire, the first work on the Gospel which calls for 
mention is that of the Venerable Bede ({ 735). Bede’s commentary, 
as we are told in the prefatory letter to Acca, is chiefly a compila- 
tion from the writings of the four Doctors of the Latin Church, 
but particularly from St. Ambrose. Some things, however, “ which 
the Author of light has opened to him,” he has added himself. 

The Glossa ordinaria 2 on the whole Bible, the work of Walafrid 
Strabo, Abbot of Reichenau (f 849), was a compilation from the 
Fathers with some original additions, which represented the Biblical 
scholarship of the Carolingian Renaissance. It retained immense 
authority throughout the Middle Age, and is quoted by Peter 
Lombard under the simple designation auctoritas. In the twelfth 
century the Glossa ordinaria was further amplified by ‘the doctor 
of doctors,’ Anselm of Laon (f 1117), and by his pupil Gilbert 
de la Porrée (f 1154). This expanded edition was known as the 
Glossa -interlinearis.2 But it did not supersede the earlier work, 
and the two authorities were often cited side by side.4 

The E'xpositio continua on the four Gospels of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
or as it had already come to be called by 1321 Catena aurea, is the 
greatest of mediaeval commentaries on the Gospels.5 The catena 


1 Migne, P.G. cl. pp. 239-244. See 
Sickenberger, J.u.U. xxi. 1, pp. 
47 f. 

* Migne, P.L. exiv. pp. 243-355, on 
St. Luke. 

3 See R. L. Poole, Mediaeval 
Thought and Learning? p. 114 n., 
with references there given. 

‘ Other commentators on the 
Gospel were: Christianus Druth- 
marus (c. 850), Migne, P.L. evi. 
1503, on whom see R. Simon, Hist. 
Crit. der N.T. p. 370; Bruno 
Astensis ({1125), Migne, P.L. clxv. 
333; Albertus Magnus (+1289). The 
Historia Scholastica of Petrus Co- 
mestor (twelfth century), the popular 
mediaeval textbook of Scripture 


history, contains a section ‘ Historia 
Evangelica’ (Migne, P.L. cxeviii. 
1537 £.) which is based on a harmony 
of the four Gospels. 

5 On the Catena aurea see Dissert. 
v. of the Dzssertationes criticae et 
apologeticae de gestis et scriptis ac 
doctrina S. Thomae Agquin. by the 
Dominican J. F. Bernhard de Rubeis, 
Venice, 1750, reprinted in new edition 
of St. Thomas (Rome, 1882), vol. i. 
pp. xlv-ccexlvi. The Catena aurea 
was translated into English under 
Newman’s editorship as a supplement 
to the Library of the Fathers. The 
catena on St. Luke was translated 
with Preface by Thomas Dudley 
Rider, 1843. _ 
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on Matthew was published between 1262 and 1264 with a dedication 
to Urban IV. The catenae on the other Gospels followed before 
1272. The catena of St. Thomas is distinguished from preceding 
Latin compilations by an extensive use of the Greek Fathers. 
Thomas did not select his citations direct from the sources but 
used a Latin translation of the catena of Nicetas.1 Of the Latin 
Fathers he uses Ambrose, Augustine, certain homilies of Gregory, 
and Bede. The catena is most skilfully constructed. The general 
method is first to give a discussion on the connexion of a para- 
graph, for which purpose St. Thomas draws largely upon Cyril and 
Augustine, De Consensu. There follow quotations which give in 
order the literal or historical interpretation, followed by other quota- 
tions for the allegorical and mystical meanings of the paragraph. 

The Postillae of Nicholas of Lyra, a Franciscan of the early 
fourteenth century, in the main follow the methods of preceding 
commentators. Nicholas had a considerable knowledge of Hebrew 
and devoted much ingenuity and erudition to elucidating the use 
of O.T. quotations in the N.T. Notes by Paul, Bishop of Burgos, a 
converted Jew, are generally added to the Postillae of Nicholas. 
They are drawn mainly from Jewish sources. Paul sets himself to 
criticise many of the conclusions of Nicholas of Lyra.? 


(iv.) From THE RENAISSANCE TO THE RIszE 
oF HistoricaL Criticism 


As we approach the modern period the literature on the Gospels 
grows so extensive that this survey will only attempt to give some 
statement of the work of the chief writers and to indicate the main 
characteristics of the different stages in the study of the Gospels. 

The age of commentaries in the form of patristic compilations 
came to an end with the revival of Christian learning in the sixteenth 
century. The Fathers themselves were now re-edited and widely 
read in complete texts, and the spirit of a new age incarnate in 
Erasmus turned attention direct to the newly recovered Greek text 


1 See letter ad Hannibaldum, quoted Opera (Rome), vol, i, p. cvii. 
2 Cf. R. Simon, op. cit. pp. 477 f. 
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of the New Testament. The critical and grammatical notes of 
Laurentius Valla on the Greek text in the middle of the fifteenth 
century prepared the way. Erasmus’ edition of the Greek text of 
the New Testament appeared at Basle in 1516. It included a new 
Latin translation and copious notes which were by no means 
confined to the strict exposition of the text, but, on occasion, dealt 
at latge with contemporary abuses and corruptions of the Christian 
religion in the light of the authentic and newly recovered text of 
the teaching of Christ and his apostles. “The end which Erasmus 
desired in this work to serve was not so much scientific, as the 
practical end of Reformation, and therein as a matter of fact lies 
its historical significance.” There is truth in this judgement of 
Stihelin’s,! but the antithesis of ‘scientific’ and ‘ practical’ would 
have seemed strange to Hrasmus. As he saw the situation, the 
New Testament, recovered by true scholarship, was sitting in 
judgement on the Church. Erasmus was thus a progenitor both 
of the Reformation and of the philological studies on the New 
Testament texts which supervened upon the dogmatic era of the 
Reformation. 

In his Greek Testament Erasmus prefixes to the Gospels by 
way of imtroduction the lives of the evangelists from St. Jerome, 
De viris illustribus, and before each of the several Gospels the 
Greek version of Jerome’s life of the evangelist (wrongly as- 
cribed to Sophronius) and the vrodeos of Theophylact. Erasmus 
further promoted his purpose of popularising the study of the 
New Testament by his Paraphrases. The Epistles were done 
first. The Paraphrase of St. Luke appeared in 1523 with a dedica- 
tion to Henry VIII., following on the Paraphrases of St. Matthew 
and of St. John. This work gives a continuous paraphrase and 
exposition of the text. In his expositions Erasmus draws freely 
upon the Fathers and by no means neglects the allegorical interpreta- 
tion. In this he occupied a transitional position, for the general 
tendency of the New Learning was not favourable to the allegorical 
exegesis, and the Reformers made it an avowed principle to confine 
themselves to direct exposition of the literal meaning of the text. 


1 Art. ‘Erasmus,’ Hauck-Herzog, R.E. 
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We have no commentary on any of the Gospels from Luther.1 
Calvin, on the other hand, commented on a harmony of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke (1553). Here as elsewhere he shews himself a 
strong, sensible, and independent expositor. He confines himself 
to the literal meaning. The controversies of the age play their part 
in the work. 

Adnotationes in N.T. by Theodore Beza (1565, 1594) is the 
most learned of sixteenth-century Protestant commentaries. The 
doctrinal disputes of the age still play a large part in the work. 

The commentary of the Spanish Jesuit Maldonatus (+1583) on 
the Four Gospels, published posthumously 1596, illustrates the 
influence of the New Learning on Biblical exposition within the 
Roman Church of the Counter-Reformation. Like the Protestants, 
whom he often sets himself to refute, Maldonatus confines himself 
almost entirely to the literal meaning. He ‘is learned, forceful, 
judicious, and his commentary acquired a well-deserved fame. 

The change which came over exegesis during the sixteenth century 
is well illustrated by the interpretations of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan by Erasmus, Calvin, and Maldonatus. Erasmus con- 
cludes his paraphrase of the parable by reproducing the familiar 
patristic interpretation that the Good Samaritan is a figure of 
Christ and of his beneficent redemption of mankind. Calvin 
discusses the allegorical interpretations which have been proposed. 
Some he dismisses as inconclusive in themselves and unsatisfactory 
on doctrinal grounds. The interpretation of the Good Samaritan 
as Christ and of the host as the Church, which, he says, has the 
support of almost everybody, he allows to be plausible in itself. 
“But,” he adds, “ greater respect is due to Scripture than such as 
would allow us to transform its genuine meaning by this licence. 
Certainly it is clear to any man that these speculations go beyond 
the mind of Christ and that they are a device of curious men.” 
Maldonatus interprets in a plain sense. He then adds: “ Whether 
there be besides some mystical meaning, I will neither deny nor 


1 Luther did not reckon the his view, than the direct proclama- 
synoptic Gospels among the weightier tion of the Gospel in St. Paul. He 
parts of Scripture. Separate sayings placed the Gospel of St. John above 
and deeds of Jesus mattered less, in the other Gospels. 
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affirm, but since all the ancient Fathers have handed it down with 
general agreement, it is very probable that the parable contains 

snot only allegory—in which indeed the Fathers have not all agreed— 
but also a mystical meaning which God instilled into the minds of all 
the Fathers.” He then recounts the usual patristic exegesis. But 
he concludes with a warning against the attempt to find a symbolic 
meaning in all the details of a parable: ‘“ Multa enim dici in para- 
bolis solere, non ut aliquid significetur, sed quia in re, in qua parabola 
consistit, ita fieri solet, itaque factum fuisse verisimile est.” 1 

In the seventeenth century the outstanding name among com- 
mentators upon the Gospels is that of Grotius ({1645). His notes 
on the Gospels were partly written during the period of his imprison- 
ment (1619-21) and were completed at Paris after his escape. The 
controversial element, so prominent in the commentaries of the 
sixteenth.century, now disappears. Grotius himself supported the 
Remonstrant revolt against Calvinism, but his chief purpose was 
to get behind the controversies of the Reformation epoch and 
work for the reunion of Christendom. With this purpose in view 
he deliberately refrains from referring to earlier commentators by 
name lest he should accentuate the existing divisions which he 
deplores. He declares that he accepts those interpretations of Holy 
Scripture which the Christian Churches have continuously accepted 
from the first age. In point of fact the traditional patristic exegesis 
does not figure very considerably in Grotius’s brief yet learned com- 
ments on the Gospel text. He is first and foremost the pupil of 
J. J. Scaliger, and brings to bear upon the text the grammatical and 
philological methods which he learned from his master. 

Hammond, “the Father of English commentators’ (+1660), 
was a Royalist divine. Like Grotius he avoids the doctrinal 
controversies of the Reformation era, and at the same time seeks 
by the scholarly exegesis of Holy Scripture to escape the theological 
perils which beset the current claims to personal and individual 
inspiration. In his Paraphrases and Annotations upon all the 
Books of the New Testament (1653) he “ purposely abstains from all 
doctrinal conclusions and deductions ” as well as “ from all postillary 


1 Cf. Cyril of Alexandria, supra, p. xxxv. 
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observations and accommodations, moral or mystical anagogies.” 
He wishes his readers to supplement him if necessary from Grotius, 
“from whom, as oft as I had nothing to add, I purposely avoided 
to transcribe anything.” 

Two works which represent the exegetical labours of the first 
half of the eighteenth century have won a permanent place in the 
literature on the New Testament. 

The Gnomon (1742) of Bengel (1687-1752), a Lutheran prelate 
in Wiirtemberg, is a masterpiece of terse and scholarly exposition 
on the whole of the New Testament. 

J. J. Wettstein (1693-1754), professor at the Remonstrant 
College at Amsterdam, after bemg twice deprived of an ecclesiastical 
appointment at Basle on a charge of heterodoxy, made important 
contributions to the textual criticism of the New Testament (a 
subject which became prominent towards the end of the seventeenth 
century), and compiled a mass of material from classical and 
rabbinic sources illustrative of the text of the New Testament, of 
which all subsequent commentators down to the present day have 
made extensive use. 


(v.) From tHe Risk or THE CriricaL STtupy 
OF THE GOSPELS 


From the second century to the eighteenth the Gospel according 
to St. Luke had been a constituent part of an authoritative Canon 
of Scripture. Widely as different schools and different eras had 
differed in their method of exegesis, they were all alike concerned 
to interpret a given text of Scripture. The value and authority ‘of 
the text were not seriously in question. The age of the Illumination 
questioned all things, and it questioned the idea of a collection of 
inspired writings. The old naive acceptance of the authority of the 
Canon was weakened by Semler’s historical researches into the early 
history of the Church, and it came to be realised that there was a 
time in Christian history when the Canon had not been. It was 
an inevitable further step to study the different books included in | 
the Canon apart from presuppositions as to their inspiration and the 
authority which attached to them in virtue of their inclusion in the 
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Canon. The governing idea of the Canon which constituted these 
particular books as scripture was brought clearly into consciousness 
and, so far as method was concerned, definitely set on one side. 
The new attitude is well expressed in the title of Lessing’s small 
book on the Gospels, which may be regarded as the fountain source 
of modern Gospel criticism : A New Hypothesis concerning the Evan- 
gelists, considered as purely Human Writers of History.1 Lessing 
recognised and stated the literary problem which was to engage the 
attention of critics during the next half-century. He saw that 
the similarities and differences between the synoptic Gospels called 
for some theory of their origin which allowed for literary relation- 
ship between them. Lessing held that the relationship was collateral. 
The canonical Gospels derive ultimately from an Aramaic Gospel 
which he identified with the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
This he held was originally composed shortly after the death of 
Christ, and subsequently was subjected to some re-editing. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke are independent translations into Greek of various 
Lessing’s theory was in its main 
outline adopted by Eichorn.? An alternative hypothesis was put 
forward by Griesbach.? Following up the theory of Augustine,‘ 
that Mark was an abbreviation of Matthew, Griesbach held that an 
original Gospel was composed by Matthew in Greek. Luke depended 
upon Matthew, adding to Matthew material taken from oral tradi- 
tion. Mark was an abbreviation of Matthew and Luke. Griesbach’s 
theory of the secondary character of Mark is of importance in the 
history of criticism, since it was taken over both by Strauss in his Life 
of Jesus (1835) and by the Tiibingen leader, F.C. Baur. Herder 5 
looked for the original of the Gospels in an oral catechetical tradition, 
which, he supposed, extended from the Baptism of John to the 
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forms of this original Gospel. 


* Neue Hypothese tiber die Evange- 
listen als bloss menschliche Geschicht- 
schreiber betrachtet, 1778, published 
1784; Sdmiliche Werke. hrg. Goring, 
Band 18, pp. 203 f. 


* Hinleitung in d. N.T'., 1804. 


- Commentatio qua Marci evange- 
lium totum de Matthaet et Lucae com- 


mentartis decerptum esse monstratur, 
1789-90. 

4 De Consensu, 1. ii. 4 (Migne, P.L. 
XXXiv. 1041). 

5 Regel der Zusammenstimmung 
unserer Hvangelien aus ihrer Ent- 
slehung und Ordnung, 1797. (Werke, 
Stuttgart u. Tiibingen, 1830, Zur 
Religion, Band 17.) 
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Ascension and contained both narratives and discourse. This 
catechetical framework took shape in Palestine about A.D. 35-40. 
Mark represents a Greek version of this oral tradition, The same 
tradition was enlarged about A.D. 60 into the Aramaic Gospel of the 
Nazarenes, which in turn was the source both of Matthew and of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Luke he held to be dependent 
upon Palestinian tradition through the adromrai and tmnpérat, 
and upon the Aramaic Gospel. He accurately describes Luke’s work 
as ‘“‘the first Christian history.” The Gospel is “no collection 
of Gospel stories, ike Mark; no Jewish demonstrative argument, 
like Matthew. Luke wrote his history like a pure Greek.” 1 
Another theory as to the origin of the Gospels was put forward by 
Schleiermacher. In an essay on St. Luke’s Gospel (1817)? he 
suggested that the synoptic Gospels were to be regarded as collec- 
tions formed out of a number of small writings (Senynoess, Lk. i. 
1-4). Schleiermacher later abandoned this theory,? and taking 
his start from the testimony of Papias adopted the hypothesis 
of Mark and the Logia as the two fundamental sources of the 
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Gospels. 

A new direction was given to the study of the Gospels by the 
' Tiibingen critics Baur and Schwegler. Approaching the problem 
from the side of Church history, they aimed at defining positively 
the place of the several Gospels in the process of development through 
which the Christian religion passed. The Tiibingen School has 
exercised a lasting influence upon the subject in that it emphasised 
the necessity of considering the motives and circumstances of the 
evangelists and their relation to the developing life of the Church. 
But the actual view which they entertained of the course of history 
was too largely determined a priort by the Hegelian philosophy, and 


1 Op. cit. p. 228. the Four Gospels. But the English 


2 Schleiermacher’s Essay on St. 
Luke was translated into English by 
Connop Thirlwall (1825). Previously 
to this Marsh had introduced the 
German criticism of the Gospels by 
his translation of Michaelis’s Intro- 
duction to the N.T. (1793-1801), to 
which he added a Dissertation on 


contribution to the criticism of the 
Gospels remained slight until towards 
the end of the last century, with the 
exception of Dr. E. A. Abbott’s art. 
‘Gospels,’ for the 9th edition of the 
Lincy. Brit. 

3 Studien u. Kritiken, 1832: 
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the particular critical theory which Baur maintained in his chief 
work 1 on the subject has totally collapsed. 

From the time of Semler attention had been directed afresh to 
the. accounts in the Fathers of Marcion’s Gospel, which, it was 
affirmed by the Fathers, had been consttucted by mutilation of 
St. Luke. The Patristic testimonies concerning the Gospels were 
not always trustworthy, and the early critics were unwilling to 
accept the Patristic statements on Marcion’s Gospel at their face 
value. It was suspected that Marcion’s Gospel, instead of bemg a 
mutilated version of Luke, was in reality an earlier form of Gospel. 
This was one of the corner-stones of Baur’s criticism. He held that 
the Lucan Gospel was an amplification of the Gospel of Marcion.? 
The other was that, with Griesbach, he held Mark to be derived 
from Matthew and Luke. The outcome of Baur’s theory was that 
all the canonical Gospels were placed in the second century between 
the years 130 and 170. The earliest Gospel had been the Palestinian 
Gospel of Matthew, of which the Canonical Matthew was a later 
revision. Opposed to this was the Pauline Gospel used by Marcion, 
which had been later expanded and modified in an anti-Marcionite 
sense into the Canonical Luke. The Marcan Gospel, which was of a 
neutral character, had been based upon ‘ Matthew ’ and ‘ Luke.’ 

In the meantime order had been brought out of chaos in 
the literary problems as to the relation of the synoptic Gospels 
which had been first posed by Lessing, and the solution was 
not in the direction in which Baur was looking. In an article 
in Studien und Kritiken, 1835,3 Lachmann, taking the text of the 
synoptic Gospels as they stand, made a comparison of the order 
of the sections common to the three evangelists in each of the 
Gospels. The comparison shewed that the differences between the 
Gospels in the order of these sections were less extensive than was 
commonly supposed, and that where differences occurred the order 
of either Matthew or Luke was invariably supported by Mark. In 
no case did Matthew and Luke agree in their order against Mark. 


7 Kritische Untersuchungen  iiber 2 Op. cit. pp. 395, 424. 
die kanonischen Evangelien, thr Ver- 3 De ordine narrationum in evan- 
hiltnis zu einander, ihren Character geliis synopticis. 
und Ursprung, 1847. 
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The simplest hypothesis which satisfies these data is that the Gospels 
are interdependent and that Matthew and Luke each used and 
variously edited Mark. More detailed comparison of the Gospels in 
respect of language and wording shewed that here too the differences 
and resemblances group themselves in the same way. Agreements 
between Matthew and Luke against Mark are on the whole incon- 
spicuous, and the small residue which cannot easily be ascribed to 
accident have tended to diminish when the textual evidence is taken 
into account. In the most striking cases it is probable that textual 
assimilation has affected the existing text.1 | 

We return, however, to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The transposition of Mark to a position prior to Matthew and Luke, 
and the recognition that it was a source used in common by the 
other two synoptists, made havoc of Baur’s scheme of the develop- 
ment of the early Church as represented in the supposed history of 
the Gospel literature. Even more fatal was the abandonment of the 
position that Marcion’s Gospel was prior to canonical Luke. Hilgen- 
feld and Volkmar ? maintained the priority of Luke, and Baur was 
himself convinced. In The Gospels in the Second Century, an early 
work (1876) of the late W. Sanday, pp. 222-230, the unity of 
style between the parts of Luke rejected by Marcion and those 
retained by him is triumphantly demonstrated by the impartial 
evidence of Bruder’s Concordance. This was one of the first. 
examples of a method which has had good results elsewhere. 

From about the middle of the century the ‘two source’ 
hypothesis succeeded in establishing itself with various modifications 
among critics. It was generally agreed that Mark was the earliest 
of the extant Gospels, and it was also generally agreed that another 
written source (Q) lay behind the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 
In some form or other these two conclusions have been worked into 
almost all the subsequent theories of the genesis of the synoptic 
Gospels, and there is to-day no disposition to retreat from the 
positions which Lachmann, C. G. Wilke, Weisse, and others secured. 


1 See the full discussion in Streeter, The Four Gospels, pt. ii. chap. xi. 
‘The Minor Agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark.’ 
2 Das Evangelium Marcions, 1850. 
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It is not necessary to emphasise the importance of these con- 
clusions. As against the Tiibingen criticism there was a tendency 
to return to a position nearer tradition in respect of the date of the 
Gospels, and “source criticism’ seemed to shew that the Gospels 
when critically tested would yield a firm pathway by which men 
might reach beyond the evangelists to the historical Jesus. The 
discredit which had overtaken the Hegelian philosophy extended 
itself to the speculative interpretation of Christian history. The 
development of the Christian idea was neither an equivalent nor 
a substitute for faith in the historic Jesus Christ. In spite of the 
‘mythical’ theory of Strauss, and in spite of Tiibingen, the lineaments 
of a historic figure might still be recovered from the Gospel texts 
by scientific research.t_ On the other hand, as against tradition, 
criticism had worked through to definite conclusions which made it 
no longer possible to regard the Gospels as bemg in the main inde- 
pendent and co-ordinate authorities giving direct, or almost direct, 
apostolic testimony to the life and teaching of Jesus. The Gospel 
of Matthew, according to tradition the earliest Gospel and the work 
of an apostle, was now seen to be a secondary work dependent upon 
another Gospel, itself but the work of an apostle’s disciple. Similarly 
the Lucan Gospel was another edition of the same work. During 
the second half of the nineteenth century the new critical perspective 
tended to impose itself upon the minds of scholars. The principal 
works on St. Luke’s Gospel from now onwards are generally con- 
ditioned by acceptance in some form of the new critical hypothesis, 
though in some cases with considerable modifications. Thus Renan 
in the Vie de Jésus (1st ed. 1863) held the third Gospel to have been 
written shortly after 70 probably by Luke the disciple of St. Paul, 
and to be dependent upon earlier editions of Matthew and of Mark. 
But in Les Lvangiles (1877) he held Luke to be dependent upon an 
edition of Mark, which differed but slightly from the canonical form, 
and to be independent of Matthew; Luke also drew upon other 
Sources both oral and documentary—perhaps a Greek translation 
of a Hebrew Protevangelium—and added some inventions of his 


* Cf. H. J. Holtzmann, Die synoptischen Evangelien (Leipzig, 1863), 
pp. 418 f. 
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own. Renan still dated the Gospel shortly after 70, and supposed it 
to have been written at Rome; whereas Matthew and Mark are 
neutral in the controversies which agitated the Church, Luke, 
according to Renan, was an adherent of the Pauline policy and 
held views which were in entire conformity with those of Paul. 

The two source theory leaves open a number of questions, two 
of which are of especial importance. (1) What is the relation, if 
any, between Mark and Q? (2) What is the origin and value of the 
material peculiar to the Lucan Gospel? On the latter question there 
has been much speculation. B. Weiss, Die Quellen des Lukasevan- 
gelsums (1907) (resuming the arguments of earlier works), held that 
besides Mark and Q Luke depended upon another single source of ° 
Palestinian origin containing both discourses and narratives which 
betrayed affinities with the Johannine tradition. P. Feine, Line 
vorkanonische Uberlieferung des Lukas in Evangelium und Apostel- 
geschichte (1891), argued for a synoptic Grundschrift prior to all the 
synoptic Gospels. Mark represents an amplification of this document. 
Matthew depended upon the Grundschrift, not upon Mark. Luke 
used Mark, the Grundschrift, and a special document in which the Q 
material was already combined with narratives and parables peculiar 
to the Gospel. Spitta, Die synoptische Grundschrift in ihrer Uber- 
leferung durch das Lukasevangelium, 1912, argued that Luke had 
used mainly two sources—Q and a Grundschrifé which was also the 
foundation of Mark and Matthew. The Grundschrift, he held, was 
most truly represented by the narrative part of Luke. These 
- hypotheses, so far as they concern the relation of Matthew and Luke 
to a supposed Grundschrift prior to Mark, have failed to establish 
themselves, but the hypothesis of a ‘ Proto-Luke ’ somewhat similar 
to Feine’s theory referred to above has been recently put forward 
in England by Streeter! and developed by Taylor.” 

Loisy, L’ Hvangile selon Luc(1g924), attempts to distinguish between 
the present Gospel which he holds to be dependent upon St. Matthew 
and St. John (or possibly precanonical forms of these Gospels), 
assigning it provisionally to a date between 125 and 150, and the 


1 The Four Gospels, chap. viii., developing the argument of an article in 
The Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1921. 2 Behind the Third Gospel, 1926. 
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original work of the auctor ad Theophilum. The latter, he thinks, was 
probably written about 80, and he sees no reason to question that 
the author was Luke, the companion of St. Paul. He conjectures 
tentatively that the original Gospel may have started, like Marcion’s 
Gospel, with the preaching of Jesus at Capernaum and the call of the 
first disciples, being dependent upon a supposed precanonical form 
of Mark which Luke preferred to the canonical form of the Gospel—if 
indeed Luke knew the canonical form at all. Loisy apparently thinks 
of reopening the question of the relation of the Lucan Gospel to the 
Gospel of Marcion. ‘‘ The relation of our Gospel,” he writes, ‘‘ with 
that of Marcion may be less simple than is commonly supposed ”’ 
(p. 62). But the hint is not developed further. Loisy’s theory of 
the Gospel is really a pendant to his theory of the composition of | 
Acts, and to do it justice it would be necessary to discuss the problems 
of Acts at length. In the meantime we may notice that the linguistic 
unity of the books is a grave objection to these attempts to distin- 
guish editions. Moreover, there seems to be no sufficient support 
for the conjecture that Marcion’s Gospel in omitting the Mission of 
John the Baptist and his baptism of Jesus really represented a 
more primitive type of Gospel than the canonical Gospels. Given 
Marcion’s theology, it was inevitable that he should rule out the 
sections on John the Baptist. But there seems no reason why Luke 
should have shrunk from including them about the year 80: by that 
time we may assume with some confidence that both Mark and Q, 
each with a prefatory account of John’s Mission, were already in free 
circulation, and Luke would naturally follow his predecessors in 
this respect. 

We may now conclude this survey by noting certain tendencies 
in recent criticism which appear to be modifying the general ap- 
proach to the Gospels, and which are raising questions somewhat 
different from the quest for ‘sources’ which was a natural sequel 
of the successful solution of the literary problem of the relations of 
the synoptic Gospels. 

It had always been recognised that behind the written Gospels 
there lay a period of oral tradition concerning the life and work 
of Jesus. Herder, as we have seen, had laid emphasis upon the oral 
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character of the earliest tradition, though he conceived that this 
tradition had taken substantially the form of the later Gospel at a 
veryearly date. But the successful proof that the natural divergence 
of oral tradition was not the vera causa for the actual differences 
and resemblances between the synoptic Gospels naturally tended 
to concentrate the interest of criticism upon the task of recon- 
structing the documents which might be supposed to lie behind 
the canonical Gospels. The ideal of criticism was conceived, 
perhaps half unconsciously, as the recovery and historical valuation 
of early sources for the life of Jesus. The ‘ Marcan hypothesis ’ 
generally held by critical writers on the life of Jesus started from 
the observation that the Marcan Gospel gives a sequence of narra- 
tive in which it seems possible to trace a certain development of 
plot. The intrigues against Jesus grow more menacing as the story 
proceeds, while on the other hand Jesus, after a period of public 
teaching, withdraws with his apostles into privacy and devotes 
himself to their private instruction, until at the end he once again 
appears on the public scene only to end his career on Golgotha. 
Though this framework is presupposed both in Matthew and Luke, 
it is to some extent distorted in those Gospels by rearrangement of 
the sections and by the intrusion of other matter, which other matter 
could often be shewn, both by source criticism and internal criticism, 
to be historically out of place where it stood. The ‘ Marcan hypo- 
thesis’ held that the Marcan view of the history was essentially 
the true historical view and passed judgement on the other Gospels 
as historical documents in the light of the evidence of Mark. But 
the hypothesis has itself been much weakened by criticism. Wrede’s 
forceful interpretation of Mark found the Gospel dominated by 
the dogmatic and quite unhistorical idea of ‘ the Messianic secret’! 
which had been superimposed by the evangelist upon his materials. 
In reality, Wrede held, belief in the Messiahship of Jesus did not 
arise until after the death of Jesus. It was a deduction by the 
Church from their faith in the Resurrection. Wrede’s criticism 
has, in its turn, been criticised. Johannes Weiss, in particular, 
has shewn the difficulty of deriving belief in the Messiahship from 


1 Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, 1901. 
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the Resurrection faith unless that idea of the person of Jesus had 
been already entertained while Jesus was preaching and teaching. 
The Resurrection would confirm, but it could not originate, the 
idea that Jesus was Messiah. What concerns us here to note is 
that Wrede succeeded in making it plausible to regard the structural 
unity of Mark as the creation of the evangelist rather than as a datum 
of tradition. Moreover, the historical connexions which the ‘ Marcan 
hypothesis’ found in Mark were often indicated but imperfectly, 
if at all, and the question presented itself whether the development 
of the plot was not rather a postulate of the hypothesis than an 
inference from the evidence. In a broad sense the Marcan Gospel, 
as even Wrede admitted, gave a true perspective: Jesus first 
appeared in Galilee with his message of the approach of the kingdom 
of God, and ultimately died as a malefactor at Jerusalem, as Mark 
narrates, but the order of the events and the disposition of the 
material in Mark were probably dictated rather by motives of 
literary suitability and convenience than of fidelity to a tradition. 
It is indeed the connexions between the sections which are often 
most clearly of a secondary character and which betray the editorial 
work of a writer who is combining separate materials from different 
sources.1 The parts existed before the whole. The composite 
character of the Marcan Gospel is particularly evident in the two 
narratives of the feeding of the multitude. These are fairly clearly 
literary doublets, and there is good reason for suspecting that the 
surrounding sections are also parts of variant versions of the same 
cycle of stories. On the ‘Marcan hypothesis’ this is a serious 
admission. | 

But the chief consideration which has told against the ‘ Marcan 
hypothesis’ is the inherent improbability of the supposition that 
a connected tradition of the history of the life had been transmitted 
across the thirty or forty eventful years which intervened between 
the Crucifixion and the writing of Mark. Memories and im- 
pressions, incidents, and above all sayings and teachings, would 
be recalled and recorded, but of a biographical interest in the 


+ See K. L. Schmidt, Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, Berlin, 1919, and 
Dr. Rawlinson’s edition of St. Mark, passim. 
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development of the earthly life of Jesus at this period we have no 
evidence, and it is improbable that such an interest existed. 

The literary study of the Gospels did not raise these questions 
vividly. The tendency was to discount as far as possible the 
editorial element in the late stages of the literary tradition where 
it could be tested by comparative study and thus to try to restore 
a more or less reliable original. This method of regress to earlier 
sources had, and has, its very plain justification, but it is essential 
to recognise from the outset what are its limitations. These are 
twofold. (xz) Jesus himself wrote nothing. (2) It may be safely 
assumed that his simple and unlettered disciples did not commit 
his teaching to writing at the time. It follows that, as we get further 
back, the literary evidence will grow more and more meagre, and 
if we could get back to the beginnings it would disappear. There 
is nothing here to correspond to the literary nucleus of authentic 
writings which, to all time, will represent the person and the preach- 
ing of the apostle Paul. At the time of the Crucifixion a body of 
men and women were in possession of memories and impressions 
of what Jesus had said and done, of what he had been to them and 
to others. Those memories were charged afresh by the faith in the 
Resurrection. The unattainable ideal of Gospel criticism is first 
to reconstruct the process by which those memories and impres- 
sions of the first disciples were transformed and translated within 
the Christian society into narratives and discourses, and then to 
trace the process of literary consolidation which welded the tradi- 
- tional material into literary wholes. The probable extent of the 
contribution of individual memories should not be estimated too 
low. During the first generation after the Crucifixion there must 
have been a not inconsiderable number of persons in the churches 
who had themselves seen and heard the Lord. Pre-eminent among 
these would be the apostle Peter himself. Their personal recollec- 
tions would be especially valued, and their presence in the com- 
munity would be a check on the development of tradition. Yet 
the all-important consideration remains that the traditions about 
Jesus lived in the milieu of a society which was constituted by its 


faith in him as Christ and Lord. The faith, the needs, the diffi- 
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culties, internal and external, of the community have played an 
essential part in the creation of the literature. The History of the 
Synoptic Tradition, the title of Bultmann’s chief book on the 
criticism of the Gospels, describes accurately the task of criticism 
as it appears now to present itself. Unconvincing in detail as 
Bultmann often appears to be, his book is perhaps the most im- 
portant study of the Gospels of recent years, since it attempts to 
analyse and classify the whole body of material contained in the 
synoptic Gospels, and to shew how in their expansion and develop- 
ment the different types of narrative and discourse may be related 
to the life, needs, and interests of the growing Church. This close 
interdependence of our records of the life of Jesus and popular tradi- 
tion must condition our appreciation of their value. The literature 
is the creation of a historical community grouped around a concrete 
individual personality. On the one hand it must be recognised 
that accurate investigation of fact would be alien to the ideas and 
interests of such a society as the most primitive Church. On the 
other hand a popular literature is uniquely fitted to convey 
truthful characterisation. The communal mind will feel, resent, and 
reject the inappropriate! Thus in the Gospels the character and 
spirit of John the Baptist and of Jesus Christ are each of them 
conveyed with inimitable because unconscious skill.? 

The Gospel according to St. Luke to some extent stands by 
itself. The Preface shews a sense of conscious and critical author- 
ship. But the Preface must not be pressed too far. The body 
of the Gospel shews that the author was throughout dependent 
upon the tradition as it had already shaped itself. Luke never 
really gets behind Mark, though at times he appears to criticise 
Mark’s history. Luke was inevitably mastered by the only material 
that was available, and of all the Gospels Luke is richest in material 
which enables us to distinguish different genres in narrative and 
discourse which the tradition of the words and works of Jesus 
assumed in different circles and at different times. 


1 Cf. J. Weiss, Die drei dilteren fails to do justice to this truth of 
Evangelien, p. 44. the Gospels in characterisation. Cf, 
_ ® It seems to me to be a weakness pp. 47, 244 infra. 
in Bultmann’s work that he often 
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THE COMPOSITION AND THE SOURCES OF 
ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL > 


Tue first Gospel, like the third, cannot be exactly dated, but, like 
the third, it certainly falls in the generation which followed the fall 
of Jerusalem in a.p. 70. Neither Gospel is dependent upon the 
other,! and it is very likely that the two are almost contemporary. 
Karly in the second century, at the time of Ignatius, St. Matthew 
appears to have been the official Gospel of the Church of Antioch, 
and it was perhaps composed in that Church somewhere between the 
years 80 and go. Luke was perhaps written about the same time 
by a Gentile Christian resident in Rome. Different as the two 
Gospels are in tone and in general treatment, the resemblances are 
even more striking. Each evangelist has based his work upon the 
same Marcan Gospel. Tach evangelist has incorporated with Mark 
the same collection of sayings and discourses (Q). Hach evangelist 
has prefixed to the Marcan story narratives concerning the birth 
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1 Both Gospels have amplified the criminate with meticulous precision 
Marcan Passion narrative, but their between Marcan and non-Marcan 


‘additions coincide at no point. The material; he must then have pro- 


Birth stories in the two Gospels shew ceeded with the utmost care to tear 
no signs of contact, and the treatment every little piece of non-Marcan 
both of Mark and Q is independent. material he desired to use from the 
“Subsequent tothe Temptation story, context of Mark in which it appeared 
there is not a single case in which in Matthew—in spite of the fact that 
Matthew and Luke agree in insert- contexts in Matthew are always ex- 
ing the same saying (from Q) at the ceedingly appropriate—in order to 
same point in the Marcan outline. If, re-insert it into a different context 
then, Luke derived this material from of Mark, having no special appro- 
Matthew, he must have gone through  priateness” (Streeter, Four Gospels, 
both Matthew and Mark so as to dis- _p. 183). 
lvi 
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of Jesus Christ. Hach evangelist has completed the Marcan story 
at the end with accounts of appearances of the risen Christ and of 
the commission of Christ to the Apostles to evangelise the world. 
Each evangelist interpolates a genealogy of the Lord. It may be 
presumed that each was influenced by the same popular sensitiveness 
to certain inadequacies of the Marcan Gospel and the same desire 
to consolidate the tradition in a definitive form. Matthew and Luke 
may be regarded as variant types of the same definitive form in 
which the tradition of the words and works of Jesus Christ ultimately 
came to rest. When the Church in the second century gradually © 
felt its way to the recognition of an authoritative Gospel Canon, 
these two Gospels with their predecessor Mark came to be accepted 
as normative for the whole Church. No further revising or editing 
of the tradition had been found necessary. The Fourth member of 
the Canon—the Gospel according to St. John—was indeed later in 
date. But St. John’s Gospel represents a recasting of the tradition 
under new impulses rather than a consolidation and expansion of 
traditional material. The distinction between St. John and the 
synoptists is not indeed absolute. There are approximations to a 
Johannine standpoint in the synoptists, and in St. John the tradi- 
tional material is integral to the book. But in the main the dis- 
tinction holds that whereas St. John’s Gospel stands apart as an 
original creation, St. Matthew and St. Luke are best regarded as the 
last terms in a long process of literary evolution. 

The Gospel according to St. Luke is built upon a fairly clear ° 
external plan : 


i, 11. The Infancy and Childhood of John the Baptist and of 
Jesus, 
lii.-iv. 13. The Mission of John. His Baptism of Jesus.. The 
Temptation of Jesus. 
iv. I4-ix. 50. The Ministry of Jesus in Galilee. 
ix. 51-xix. 48. The journey of Jesus and his disciples from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. 
xx.-xxiv. The last days in Jerusalem. The Crucifixion. The 
Appearances of the risen Lord. 


This plan has been taken over from St. Mark, and the non-Marcan 
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material has been built into the Marcan framework.! There is an 
extension at the beginning, an extension at the end, and two con- 
siderable interpolations in the middle. The Galilean ministry is 
enriched with the Sermon on the Plain, the healing of the Centurion’s 
servant, the raising of the widow’s son at Nain, the messengers of 
John, the anointing of Jesus by a woman. The other additional 
matter is thrown for the most part into the journey from the North 
to the South, which in Mark is related without any detail. 

The greater part of the Marcan Gospel is incorporated in Luke. 
With a few exceptions the Marcan order is reproduced, and except 
in the narratives of the Passion and Resurrection, which stand by 
themselves, the greater number of the smaller changes may be 
brought under the heads of (x) abbreviation, (2) improvement of 
the wording. 

A certain number of Marcan sections are omitted because Luke 


* has parallel narratives from another source, and he wishes to avoid 


duplication. Thus (1) Mark’s version of the call of Simon, Andrew, 
James, and John (i. 16-20) is omitted and replaced by a variant 


1 Streeter, on the other hand, sug- 
gests that the non-Marcan sections of 
the Gospel—‘ Proto-Luke ’—should 
be regarded as the fundamental docu- 
ment, into which the Marcan material 
has been ‘interpolated’ at a. later 
stage. I dissent from this suggestion, 
primarily because, whereas Mark ap- 
pears to give a clue to the disposi- 
tion of ‘ Proto-Luke’ in the existing 
Gospel, the subtraction of Marcan 


material leaves an amorphous collec- 


tion of narrative and discourse the 
greater part of which is thrown with- 
out intelligible reason into the unsuit- 
able form of a ‘travel document’ 
(ix. 52-xviii.). Moreover, signs of the 
use of Mark are clear both in the 
account of John’s mission (iii. 3 and 
prob. also iii. 16) and above all in 
the Passion narratives. In the latter 
not only are there complete sections 
which are unmistakably taken from 
Mark (eg. xxii. 7-13, 54-61), but 


“Marcan phrases appear in the middle 


of sections which in other respects 
differ considerably from Mark (see 
@.g. XXll. 19a, 22, 47, 52, 71 3 XXili. 3). 
These signs of Mark are intelligible 
if the Lucan narrative is a recasting 
and expansion of the Marcan text. 
Tf, however, Luke had already written 
or found a full and independent non- 
Marcan narrative, it seems unlikely 
that afterwards he would have in- 
terpolated occasional sentences and 
verses from Mark (see below, p. |xiv). 
It appears to me, therefore, that Mark 
must be regarded as a determining 


' factor in the construction of the exist- 


ing book from the outset. This, how- 
ever, is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the hypothesis that Q and some 
of Luke’s peculiar material may have 
been already combined, and may 
have lain before Luke as a single 
document, Cf. below, p. Ixxv. 
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version, which is inserted at a somewhat later point in the Marcan 
order (Luke v. 1 f.). 

(2) The controversy on. sgeae out devils by Beelzebub (Mk. iu. - 
22-30) is omitted at the corresponding place in Luke, but is replaced 
by a similar narrative (from Q) at xi. 14-22. Similarly the saymg 
concerning blasphemy against the Holy Spirit in the same Marcan 
context is represented by a variant at xu. Iob. 

(3) The parable of the Mustard Seed (Mk. iv. 30-32) is omitted 
at Lk. viil., but_a variant version (from Q) appears at xii. 18, I9. 
(The parable of ‘the seed growing secretly ’ which in Mark makes 
a pair with ‘ the mustard seed ’ has also dropped out. In Lk. xiii., 
as in Mt. xiii., the parable of the leaven is paired with the mustard 
seed.) ; 
(4) Mark’s narrative of the visit to Nazareth (vi. 1-6) is omitted 
and replaced by a longer variant which stands as an introductory 
scene to the whole story of the ministry (Luke iv. 16 f.). 

(5) The question of the Scribe (Mk. xii. 28-34) is omitted at 
Lk. xx. The preface to the parable of the Good Samaritan (x. 25) 
had already provided an alternative. 

(6) The anointing of Jesus by a woman at Bethany (Mk. xiv. - 
3-9) is omitted. But a similar story had already been incorporated 
at vii. 36 f. 

Other omissions find partial parallels in non-Marcan material. 
Thus the question of divorce raised by the omitted narrative of 
Mk. x. 1-12 is dealt with in the single verse xvi. 18. The story 
of the request of the sons of Zebedee (Mk. x. 35 f£.) may perhaps 
have been distasteful to the evangelist on other grounds (see below, 
p. xiii), but there is a counterpart to the subsequent sayings of Jesus 
in the Lucan version of the Supper (c. xxii.). The story of the 
execution of John the Baptist (Mk. vi. 17 f., omitted at Lk. ix. 9) 
was perhaps felt to be an interruption of the narrative, and Luke - 
may also have been critical of it on historical grounds. The wither- 
ing of the fig tree (Mk. xi. 12-14, 20-25) was almost certainly a 
part of Luke’s text of Mark (cf. Lk. xvii. 6 n.), but probably did not: 
appear worthy of inclusion. 

Besides other minor editorial omissions from Mark, there is one 


é 
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long section omitted from Mark which calls for further notice. At 
ix. 17 Luke passes direct from Mk. vi. 44 (the feeding of the five 
thousand) to viii. 26 (the confession of Peter), thus omitting : 


Mk. vi. 45-52. Jesus walks on the sea. 

53-56. Healing at Gennesaret. 

vii. I-23. Controversy with the Pharisees on the Jewish regulations 
concerning defilement. 

24-30. Journey to the districts of Tyre. The Syrophenician’s 
daughter healed. 

31-37. Healing of a deaf man in Decapolis. 

viii. 1-10. Feeding of four thousand. 

11-13. Pharisees seek a sign. 

14-21. Discourse on the boat concerning the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of Herod and concerning the two 
feedings of the multitudes. 

22-26. The healing of a blind man at Bethsaida. 


It has been supposed that the explanation of this omission is that 
Luke read an edition of Mark which did not contain the omitted 
sections,! and that the Lucan Gospel thus affords evidence as to an 
earlier form of St. Mark. But as we have no other weighty grounds 
for supposing that Luke used Mark in a form essentially different 
from that which we possess, it is reasonable to consider motives 
which, on the hypothesis that Luke knew the present form of Mark, 
may be supposed to have influenced him in making the omission. 
First, however, an objection to the conjecture derived from the 
internal criticism of Mark calls for notice. It is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that Mark has incorporated two variant versions of the same 
cycle of events each beginning with an account of the feeding of the 
multitude: Mk. vi. 30-vii. 37 and viii. 1-26. If this surmise is 
well founded, it tells against the theory that an earlier form of Mark 


1 Stanton (G.H.D. ii. p. 156) thinks 
that some of the omitted sections 
were not present in Luke’s edition of 
Mark, but that others (vii. 24-37, 
viii. 11-13, 15, 22-26) must always 
have been part of Mark. The reasons 
assigned for questioning the remaining 
sections are not in themselves decisive, 
and Stanton’s hypothesis does not 


materially ease the problem from 
which the discussion sets out, viz. 
why did Luke make omissions? If 
we may suppose that Luke read and 
omitted Mk. vii. 24-37 etc., it seems 
equally easy and more satisfactory to 
suppose that he read all the sections 
and omitted them all. 
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corresponded to the Lucan sequence of Marcan material, for this 
supposition requires us to break into one of the two conjectural 
complexes of Marcan narrative. | 

It may be added that Luke himself probably betrays acquaintance 
with what he has omitted by his interpolated reference to Bethsaida 
atix. 10. Cf. Mark vi. 45. 

A combination of motives may have influenced Luke’s procedure. 
The Gospel as it. stands would have made a long roll—Kenyon esti- 
mates the length at about 30 or 31 feet—and Luke may have found 
it necessary to exercise economy in the use of his material. Moreover, 


Luke clearly avoids doublets. His critical instinct will have taught - 


him to regard the feeding of the four thousand and the feeding of the 
five thousand as doublets. The omission of vili. I-10 would require 
a drastic re-writing of vv. 14-21. It would be easier to sacrifice the 
latter section, especially as the meaning of the text is obscure. (It 
may be noted that Lk. xii. 1, which has no counterpart in the corre- 
sponding text of Mt. x. 26 f., perhaps shews acquaintance with 
Mk. viii. 15.) There is a parallel to Mk. viii. 11-13 in Lk. xi. 16, 29. 
The healing of the blind man, Mk. viii. 22-26, is effected with apparent 
dificulty, and for this reason may not have commended itself to 
Luke. The same may be said of the similar story of the healing of 
the dumb man, vii. 31-37, which precedes the feeding of the four 
thousand.t In Mk. vii. 24-30, v.27 could not fail to be a stumbling- 
block to the evangelist and his Gentile public. vii. 1-23 may well 
have seemed to be lacking in relevance for Gentile readers. vi. 45-52 
might be treated as a duplicate of Lk. viii. 22-25 (= Mk. iv. 35-41). 
V1. 53-56 adds little to what has been already narrated elsewhere. 
For some such reasons as these Luke may have felt that he was 
sacrificing little of value by this extensive omission from his source. 
_ An examination of Luke’s treatment of the Marcan text shews 
him to have carried through a drastic revision of the language. The 
characteristic Marcan idioms are obliterated, and the whole narrative 


- 


Is made smoother and more consecutive. Thus adverbial vorAXAd and - 


adverbial ed@us 2 are entirely eliminated from the Marcan sections. 


a1 Bis 1 Both these miracles are also omitted by Matthew. 
evOus occurs once only in Luke (vi. 49) and that in a non-Marcan setting. 
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With one exception (viii. 49) the Marcan historic present is every- 
where transposed into an imperfect or an aorist.1 He also regularly 
eases the connexion between a fresh paragraph and its predecessor 
by the introduction of some vague note of time or place,? and very 
frequently opens a paragraph with the Biblical éyévero 5638 On 
the other hand, from a historical point of view, he is on the whole 
conservative in his treatment of the substance of his material. He 
frequently abbreviates, omitting detail which might seem irrelevant 
(e.g. in c. ii. particulars about the Baptist’s mode of life), and in 
so doing he occasionally obscures the course of the story (see notes 
on ¢. viii., the raising of Jairus’s daughter). He has no scruple in 
transposing (e.g. vi. 12 f., vill. 19, xvili. 35) or fusing recorded evénts 
(e.g. xix. 45) if by so doing he will improve the literary connexion 
or the dramatic setting. Again, a tendency which became more 
pronounced in the later forms of the Gospel story, particularly in 
St. John, to identify speakers and subordinate figures in the tradition 
is also to be noticed in St. Luke. Thus at viii. 45 a question is 
assigned to Peter which in Mark is ascribed vaguely to the disciples. 
At xxii. 8 the two unnamed disciples of Mark xiv. who go to make 
the preparations for the supper are identified as Peter and John. 
On the other hand, at xxi. 7 the names of the four questioners which 
are given in Mk. xiii. 3 disappear. (See notes ad loc.) 

Other motives may probably be traced in Luke’s editorial pro- 
cedure. A sense of reverence for the person of Jesus leads him to 


lxii 


tone down Marcan phrases which ascribe sternness or apparent 
harshness to the Lord (cf. Lk. v. 14 with Mk. i. 43 ; Lk. vi. r0 with 
Mk. iii. 5). He emphasises the Lord’s instinctive knowledge of men 
(vi. 8, cf. Mk. i. 3). For a similar reason he omits from Mark 
(iii. 19-21) the statement that his family thought him mad. He 
also omits the cry from the cross, “ Eloi, Eloi...” <A certain 


1 Sir John Hawkins (Horae Synop- 22. 


ticae,* pp. 143 f.) finds a total of 4 
historic presents in narrative in. St. 
Luke, viz. (besides viii. 49) vii. 40, 
xi. 37, 45 [add xxiv. 12 and 36 in 
agreement with John in ‘ Western 
non - interpolations’]. Also 4 in 
parables: xiii, 8, xvi. 7, 29, xix. 


Acts gives 13 historic presents. 
Against this are to be set, in Matthew, 
78 historic presents in narrative and 
15 in parables; and in Mark 151 in 
narrative, none in parables. 
2 Yi.g. Vv. 12,17, 273 vi. 6, 12, ete. 
3 See note on i. 8. 
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devout psychological interest leads him to note, without authority 
from his source, that Jesus was praying when the Spirit descended 
upon him after his baptism, and again when he was transfigured 
in the mountain. Reverence for members of the apostolic college 
is probably responsible for the omission of the rebuke of Peter after - 
his confession of the Messiahship, and also for the omission of the 
ambitious request of the sons of Zebedee. Perhaps for a similar 
reason at viii. 10 he omits from Mk. iv. 13 the words cat réyes avTois 
Ovx oidare Thy TapaBordnv TavTHY, Kal THS Tdcas Tas Tapa- 
Boras yvooes Oe ; with their implied rebuke. Again, in the account 
of the storm on the sea (viii. 22 f.), the impatient plaint of the apostles 
in Mark is toned down to a simple appeal, and in the response of 
Jesus the Marcan words ri SesAol gore; drop out. In the scene 
in the garden Luke explains, without Marcan authority, that the 
disciples were sleeping ‘for grief.’ And after the arrest he forbears 
to record that the disciples ‘ forsook him and fled.’ 

The words of Jesus are generally reproduced without material 
change. But on occasion a new idea js introduced which is not 
present in the source. (Compare Lk. v. 36 with Mk. ii. 21, and see 
notes ad loc.) The parable of the Sower affords a good illustration of 
Luke’s method of compression and elucidation, and the interpretation 
of the same parable shews a tendency to interpolate the more or 
less conventional language of Church piety into his source. 

In his account of the Passion and Resurrection Luke has treated 
the Marcan source with greater freedom than elsewhere. Not only 
does he appear to re-write freely, but, assuming Mark to be his source, 
he has transposed the order of a number of incidents and paragraphs. 
These phenomena lend the chief support to the theories of Feine, 
Streeter, and others that Luke has here followed some other con- 
tinuous source which, in the main, he has preferred to Mark. It is 
argued in the special introductions and notes on these chapters that 
it is, on the whole, easier to assume that here too Mark has provided 
the foundation of the story. The additional matter in general seems 
to be secondary. The rearrangements are more extensive, but not 
essentially different from what is found elsewhere. If Luke wished 
to expand the narrative of the Last Supper, it would be not un- 
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natural to throw the distribution of the bread and wine to the begin- 
ning, and to group together conversation and discourse at the close. 
Again, Luke has seen the inconsistency implied in Mark’s statement 
that objection was raised to effecting the arrest on the night of the 
feast when compared with the following narrative, and he was 
probably also alive to the unlikelihood of a full meeting of the 
Sanhedrin late on the night of the Passover. Luke’s own historical 
criticism may thus be held to account for the chief transpositions 
in the narrative of the events subsequent to the arrest. And the 
outstanding consideration remains that at crucial points the Marcan 
source unmistakably shews through.1 (See above, p. Iviil. n.) 

Comparison of the third Gospel with the first shews that Matthew 
and Luke used in common another Greek source (Q) which consisted 
mainly, but not exclusively, of sayings and discourse. The exact 
extent and the exact wording of this lost document must remain 
conjectural. It is of course possible that certain passages, though 
represented in one only of the two Gospels, are nevertheless derived 
from Q. The following sections in Luke may be ascribed with some 
certainty to this lost document : 


lxiv 


The preaching of John. 

The temptation of Jesus. 

The great sermon. 

The healing of the centurion’s servant. 
Discourse on John the Baptist. 

Two would-be disciples. 

Charge to the seventy disciples. 


ill. 7-9, 16-17. 
iv. I-13. 

V1. 20-49. 

vil. I-10. 
18-34. 

ix. 57-60. 

x. 2-16. 


1 Cf. the following judgement by 
Sir John Hawkins (Oxford Studies in 
the Synoptic Problem, 3). 90): “ The 
well-known theory of Feine and others 
that Luke had before him some kind 
of record, or early Gospel, which he 
used as a third source, in addition to, 
and frequently in preference to, Mark 
and the Logia, at once suggests itself. 
And I used to think that the strongest 
arguments in favour of that theory 
were to be found in his Passion- 
narrative. But the closer investiga- 
tion, of which I have been here sum- 


marising the results, has impressed 
upon me that such a ‘ three-document 
hypothesis,’ as it may be called, 
does not give much help towards the 
interpretation of the phenomena here 
presented to us. Luke’s additions are 
(unlike Matthew's) so mixed up with 
the Grundschrift, and they have caused 
alterations and modifications of such 
kinds, that they suggest a long and 
gradual conflation in the mind rather 
than a simple conflation by the pen.” 
(Italics mine.) 
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x. 21-24. Thanksgiving to the Father, and benediction upon the 
disciples. 
xi. 2-4, 9-13. On prayer. —~ 
14-26. On casting out devils. 
29-35. On granting a sign, and other sayings. 
39-52. Woes on Pharisees. 
xii. 2-10. Fear nought save God, and other sayings. 
22-34. Be not anxious. 
39-46. Watch. 
51-53. [ am not come to send peace. 
58-59. Agree with thine adversary. 
xlii. 24. The narrow door. 
28-29. They shall come from the East and the West. 
34-35. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem ! 
xiv. 16-24. The great Supper. 
26-27. On discipleship. 
34-35. Salt is good. 
xv. 4-6. The lost sheep. . 
xvi. 13. No man can serve two masters. 
16-18. Sayings on the law. 
XVii. 22-37 (or parts). On the revelation of the Son of Man. 
xix. 11-27. The parable of the pounds. 
xxii. 30. The judges of the twelve tribes. 


Matthew has fitted in the Q material at suitable points in the ' 
Marcan narrative, freely transposing and combining his sources. 
Luke’s procedure is different. He follows Mark continuously for 
long stretches, and interpolates non-Marcan material in blocks. It 
is reasonable to conjecture that Luke has, on the whole, preserved 
the original order of Q, as he has, on the whole, preserved the 
original order of Mark. Yet Luke’s tendency to group together 
discourses which have some point of contact (e.g. in c. xiv.) may have 
disturbed the order of the source. The greater part of the Q material 
falls in the central section of the Gospel. 

It is hard to make any general statement as to the modifications 
introduced by the two evangelists. Sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, seems to have retained more closely the phrasing of the source. 
On the whole Luke’s version is perhaps the closer to the original. - 
“It is fresher and less biblical” (Wellhausen). On the other 
hand, here too we can detect, by a comparison with Matthew, the 
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occasional insertion of a theological term from the vocabulary of 
the Church into a saying of the Lord (cf. Lk. xi. 13 with Mt. vii. x1, 
Lk. xi. 42 with Mt. xxiii. 23). On occasion, too, Luke seems to 
re-write an obscure saying which Matthew has treated in a more 
conservative manner (cf. Lk. xvi. 16 with Mt. xi. 12). Again, in 
improving the structure of a Greek sentence Luke seems not in- 
frequently to be insensible to a parallelism in the thought and 
phraseology of his source which has been preserved by Matthew. 

The resemblances between Matthew and Luke are often so close 
(e.g. in the account of the preaching of John, and of the visit of the 
messengers of John with the subsequent sayings) that there is no 
room for doubt that a single Greek source lies behind the two 
Gospels. But differences elsewhere are sufficiently striking to make 
it probable that it lay before the evangelists in somewhat different 
versions. Matthew has freely conflated Q with discourse material 
from Mark and from other sources. Luke conflates less, but he too 
appears to be not entirely a stranger to this method of composition 
(cf. e.g. xvii. 20 {. with notes). 

Besides the Marcan material and Q there is a large body of 
narrative and discourse peculiar to the third evangelist, as to the 
origin of which we are reduced to conjecture. A certain measure of 
literary creation may be plausibly ascribed to the evangelist himself. 
Possibly, for example, iii. 10-14 (the Baptist and his questioners), 
parts of iv. 16 f. (the Sermon at Nazareth), xix. 41-44 (the 
lament of Jesus over the city), a great part of xxiv. 13-32 (the 
journey to Emmaus), and probably the whole of xxiv. 44-end 
may be set to the account of Luke. But he certainly had other 
literary material at his command besides Mark and Q. 

The following are the chief passages peculiar to the third Gospel : 


i., ii. Narratives of the birth and infancy of John and Jesus. 
Hii. 10-14. Questions to the Baptist. 
iv. 14-30. Sermon at Nazareth. 
v. 1-11. Call of Peter. 
vi. 24-26. Woes on the rich and the happy. 
vii. 11-17. The son of the widow of Nain. 
30-50. Jesus anointed by a woman at the house of a Pharisee. 
viii. I-3. Women who followed Jesus. 


~~ 
Paki. 


1x. 51-56. 
61-62. 

X. 17-20. 
25°37: 
38-42. 

x1. 5-8. 
27-28. 
Xli, I3-2I. 
35-38. 
47-48. 
49-50. 
5457. 
XII. I-5. 
6-9. 
10-17, 
31-33- 
xiv. I-6. 
4-31. 
12-14. 
28-33. 
xv. 8-10. 
II-30. 
Xvi. I-I2. 
19-31. 
XVil. 7-10. 
II-19. 
20-22,28-31 
Xvi. 1-8. 
_— O-T4. 
XIX. I-IO. 
41-44. 
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Rejection by a Samaritan village. 

“Suffer me to say farewell.” 

The return of the seventy. 

The Good Samaritan. 

Martha and Mary. 

The importunate friend. 

Blessing on the mother of Jesus. 

The parable of the Rich Fool. 

“ Let your loins be girded.” 

Few stripes and many stripes. 

“T came to cast fire on the earth.” Par 
The face of the heaven and the signs of the times. 
Galileans murdered by Pilate; the fall of a tower in Siloam. 
Parable of the Fig Tree. 

Woman healed on the Sabbath day. 

“Go hence, for Herod seeks to slay thee.” 
Dropsical man healed on the Sabbath. 

On taking the lowest seat. 

Invite the poor. -~ 

Parables: on building a tower ; on going to war. 
Parable of the lost coin. 

Parable of the two sons. 

Parable of the unjust steward, and following sayings. 
Dives and Lazarus. 

A lord and his servant. 

Ten lepers healed. 


Ixvii 


.. Sayings on the sudden coming of the Son of Man. 


Parable of the unrighteous judge. 
The Pharisee and the’ Publican. 
Zacchaeus. 

Jesus weeps over the city. 


XXll. I-28 (parts). Sayings at the Last Supper. 


X&lll. 5-12. 
26-32. 
39°43. 
XXIV. 13-35. 
36-43. 


44-53. 


Jesus before Herod. 

The weeping women. 

The penitent thief. 

The appearance on the way to Emmaus. 

Jesus appears to the disciples at Jerusalem and eats before 
them. 

The parting at Bethany. 


It is perhaps improbable that Luke derived the whole of this 
heterogeneous body of material from a single source. The birth 
narratives certainly stand apart with distinct characteristics of their 
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own. For the rest we may note certain salient features common to 
several of the sections. | 

There is a group of narratives more or less parallel to narratives 
in Mark. In some cases, as we have already noted, these have been 
allowed to replace Marcan parallels. In other cases (e.g. healings 
on the Sabbath, xiil., xiv., cf. vi. 6 f.; Jesus the guest of a publican, 
x1x., Cf. v.29 f.; the healing of lepers, xvil., cf. v. 12 f.) the Marcan 
counterparts are not disturbed. The welcome accorded by Jesus 
to the penitent outcast in contrast with the neglect or contempt of 
the more respectable professors of religion is a theme which recurs. 
That Jesus came to call not the righteous but sinners to repentance 
is already told us in Mark. But Mark gives us no concrete presenta-_ 
tion of the penitent publicans and sinners: the publican Levi 
answers the call to follow Jesus, but the Marcan narrative does not 
enter into the circumstances or the sentiments of the converted man. 
Contrast with this the Lucan story of Zacchaeus (c. xix.). Again, 
the woman who anoints Jesus appears both in Mark and in the 
special Lucan material. Butin Luke she is a prostitute, and her 
devotion is presented as a foil to the neglect of the Pharisee who is 
Jesus’ host. The pericope de adultera which finds a place in the ms. 
tradition of St. John’s Gospel (and, in the Ferrar group of mss., in 
Luke ¢. xx.) is strikmgly similar in tone and colouring, and may 
well have come from the same cycle of tradition. 

Some of the Lucan narratives give us a little story complete in 
itself, in which the differing characters and conflicting motives of the 
actors contribute to the whole: the beautiful story of Martha, Mary 
and Jesus, and the dialogue between the penitent robber, his fellow- 
malefactor, and Jesus on the cross are examples. The healing of 
the ten lepers (¢. xvii.) is particularly instructive in this respect. The 
story is fairly clearly a variant and an expansion of the story of the 
healing of the leper which appears in Mk. i. 40 (Lk. v. 12f.). The 
main motifs recur. The appeal of the leper, the pity of Jesus, the 
command to shew himself to the priest, are all retained in the later 
variant. But a miracle which shews the mercy and the power of 
Jesus, and perhaps his respect for the Mosaic Law, has now been 
developed into a little story which leads up to a definite moral. 
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The journey to the priests makes the opportunity for the healing 
to take effect, and the story culminates in the return to Jesus of 
the outcast Samaritan, whose gratitude is contrasted with the 
ingratitude of his Jewish fellows. 

Corresponding to the new type of narrative is a new type of 
‘parable’ which is found in these Lucan sections, and here only. 
The parables of the Good Samaritan, the Rich Fool, Dives and 
Lazarus, the Pharisee and the Publican, are none of them true 
parables, inasmuch as they do not teach by analogy. They are- 
stories which, by giving examples of types, of character, convey 
directly their own moral. The parable of the two sons almost falls 
into the same category, for the relation between the prodigal and 
his father is more than analogy to the relation of the penitent to the 
Father in heaven. 

Three other parables peculiar to Luke—the Unjust Steward 
(c. xvi.), the Unjust Judge (c. xviil.), and the Importunate Friend 
(c. xi.)—may be regarded as a group to themselves, since they are 
marked by certain striking similarities both in form (see notes and 
special introductions) and in content. Like most of the synoptic 
parables, and unlike the group of Lucan parables last considered, 
these parables all teach by analogy; but they are unique among 
the parables in that the point which in each of them affords 
analogy to a spiritual truth, portrays conduct which in itself is 
reprehensible and is recognised as such. 

For the most part Luke may be supposed to have incorporated 
his material without considerable change. But it was his aim to 
write a connected narrative (xafeEAs ypayar), and accordingly we 
find the discourses and parables set in a quasi-historical setting which 
in general is probably to be ascribed to the evangelist himself (x. 1, 
xi, 16, 37, xii. I, xv. I-2). Sometimes (e.g. c. xiv.) the setting is 
highly artificial and unconvincing. We may also observe that a 
scene which at first sight appears to be a harmonious and coherent 
whole, is found not infrequently on closer inspection to be a com- 
bination of material which is not truly coherent. A peculiarly 
striking example is the parable of the debtors which is worked into 
the Lucan account of the anointing of Jesus by a woman (see intro- 
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occasional insertion of a theological term from the vocabulary of 
the Church into a saying of the Lord (cf. Lk. xi. 13 with Mt. vii. 11, 
Lk. xi. 42 with Mt. xxiii. 23). On occasion, too, Luke seems to 
re-write an obscure saying which Matthew has treated in a more 
conservative manner (cf. Lk. xvi. 16 with Mt. xi. 12). Again, in 
improving the structure of a Greek sentence Luke seems not in- 
frequently to be insensible to a parallelism in the thought and 
phraseology of his source which has been preserved by Matthew. 

The resemblances between Matthew and Luke are often so close 
(e.g. in the account of the preaching of John, and of the visit of the 
messengers of John with the subsequent sayings) that there is no 
room for doubt that a single Greek source lies behind the two 
Gospels. But differences elsewhere are sufficiently striking to make 
it probable that it lay before the evangelists in somewhat different 
versions. Matthew has freely conflated Q with discourse material 
from Mark and from other sources. Luke conflates less, but he too 
appears to be not entirely a stranger to this method of composition 
(cf. e.g. xvii. 20 {. with notes). 

Besides the Marcan material and Q there is a large body of 
narrative and discourse peculiar to the third evangelist, as to the 
origin of which we are reduced to conjecture. A certain measure of 
literary creation may be plausibly ascribed to the evangelist himself. 
Possibly, for example, iti. r0-14 (the Baptist and his questioners), 
parts of iv. 16 f. (the Sermon at Nazareth), xix. 41-44 (the 
lament of Jesus over the city), a great part of xxiv. 13-32 (the 
journey to Emmaus), and probably the whole of xxiv. 44-end 
may be set to the account of Luke. But he certainly had other 
literary material at his command besides Mark and Q. 

The following are the chief passages peculiar to the third Gospel : 

i, ii, Narratives of the birth wnd infancy of Jolin and Jesus. 
Hi, 10-14. Questions to the Baptist. 


iv. T4-30, Sermon at Nazareth, 

ve d-tt. Cull of Peter, 
vi, 24-20, Woes on the rich and the happy. 
Vil biet7. She gon of the widow of Nain, 


30-50, Jesus mnointed by iw wont ab the house of a Pharisee. 
vill, 1-3, Women who followed Jesus. 


ix. 51-56. 
61-62. 

XK. 17-20. 
25-37: 
38-42. 

x1. 5-8. 
27-28. 
Xll. 13-21. 
35°38. 
47-48. 
49-50. 
5457 
xXlll. I-5. 
6-9. 
IO-17. 
31-33- 
xiv. I-06. 
7-II. 
12-14. 
28-33. 
xv. 8-10. 
II-30. 
XV1. I-I2. 
19-31. 
XVii. 7-I0. 
II-19. 
20-22,28-31. 
Xviil. 1-8. 
— «oT4. 
X1x. I-10. 
41-44. 
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Rejection by a Samaritan village. 
“Suffer me to say farewell.” 

The return of the seventy. 

The Good Samaritan. 

Martha and Mary. 

The importunate friend. 

Blessing on the mother of Jesus. 
The parable of the Rich Fool. 

‘* Let your loins be girded.”’ 

Few stripes and many stripes. 

“IT came to cast fire on the earth.” 
The face of the heaven and the signs of the times. 
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Galileans murdered by Pilate ; the fall of a tower in Siloam. 


Parable of the Fig Tree. 

Woman healed on the Sabbath day. 

“Go hence, for Herod seeks to slay thee.” 
Dropsical man healed on the Sabbath. 

On taking the lowest seat. 

Invite the poor. -~ 

Parables: on building a tower ; on going to war. 
Parable of the lost coin. 

Parable of the two sons. 


Parable of the unjust steward, and following sayings. 


Dives and Lazarus. 

A lord and his servant. 

Ten lepers healed. 

Sayings on the sudden coming of the Son of Man. 
Parable of the unnghteous judge. 

The Pharisee and the Publican. 

Zacchaeus. 

Jesus weeps over the city. 


Xxil. I-28 (parts). Sayings at the Last Supper. 


XXill. 5-12. 
260-32. 
(39°43. 
XXIV. 13-35. 
36-43. 


44-53. 


Jesus before Herod. 

The weeping women. 

The penitent thief. 

The appearance on the way to Emmaus. 


Jesus appears to the disciples at Jerusalem and eats before 


them. 
The parting at Bethany. 


It is perhaps improbable that Luke derived the whole of this 


heterogeneous body of material from a single source. 


The birth 


narratives certainly stand apart with distinct characteristics of their 
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own. For the rest we may note certain salient features common to 
several of the sections. 

There is a group of narratives more or less parallel to narratives 
in Mark. In some cases, as we have already noted, these have been 
allowed to replace Marcan parallels. In other cases (e.g. healings 
on the Sabbath, xiii., xiv., cf. vi. 6 f.; Jesus the guest of a publican, 
xix., cf. v.29 f.; the healing of lepers, xvii., cf. v. 12 f.) the Marcan 
counterparts are not disturbed. The welcome accorded by Jesus 
to the penitent outcast in contrast with the neglect or contempt of 
the more respectable professors of religion is a theme which recurs. 
That Jesus came to call not the righteous but sinners to repentance 
is already told usin Mark. But Mark gives us no concrete presenta- 
tion of the penitent publicans and sinners: the publican Levi 
answers the call to follow Jesus, but the Marcan narrative does not 
enter into the circumstances or the sentiments of the converted man. 
Contrast with this the Lucan story of Zacchaeus (c. xix.). Again, 
the woman who anoints Jesus appears both in Mark and in the 
special Lucan material. Butin Luke she is a prostitute, and her 
devotion is presented as a foil to the neglect of the Pharisee who is 
Jesus’ host. The pericope de adultera which finds a place in the ms. 
tradition of St. John’s Gospel (and, in the Ferrar group of mss., in 
Luke c. xx.) is strikingly similar in tone and colouring, and may 
well have come from the same cycle of tradition. 

Some of the Lucan narratives give us a little story complete in 
itself, in which the differing characters and conflicting motives of the 
actors contribute to the whole: the beautiful story of Martha, Mary 
and Jesus, and the dialogue between the penitent robber, his fellow- 
malefactor, and Jesus on the cross are examples. The healing of 
the ten lepers (c. xvii.) is particularly instructive in this respect. The 
story is fairly clearly a variant and an expansion of the story of the 
healing of the leper which appears in Mk. i. 4o (Lk. v. 12 f.). The 
main motifs recur. The appeal of the leper, the pity of Jesus, the 
command to shew himself to the priest, are all retained in the later 
variant. But a miracle which shews the mercy and the power of 
Jesus, and perhaps his respect for the Mosaic Law, has now been 
developed into a little story which leads up to a definite moral. 
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The journey to the priests makes the opportunity for the healing 
to take effect, and the story culminates in the return to Jesus of 
the outcast Samaritan, whose gratitude is contrasted with the 
ingratitude of his Jewish fellows. 

Corresponding to the new type of narrative is a new type of 
‘parable’ which is found in these Lucan sections, and here only. 
The parables of the Good Samaritan, the Rich Fool, Dives and 
Lazarus, the Pharisee and the Publican, are none of them true 
parables, inasmuch as they do not teach by analogy. They are 
stories which, by giving examples of types of character, convey 
directly their own moral. The parable of the two sons almost falls 
into the same category, for the relation between the prodigal and 
his father is more than analogy to the relation of the penitent to the 
Father in heaven. 

Three other parables peculiar to Luke—the Unjust Steward 
(c. xvi.), the Unjust Judge (c. xviii.), and the Importunate Friend 
(c. x1.)—may be regarded as a group to themselves, since they are 
marked by certain striking similarities both in form (see notes and 
special introductions) and in content. Like most of the synoptic 
parables, and unlike the group of Lucan parables last considered, 
these parables all teach by analogy; but they are unique among 
the parables in that the point which in each of them affords 
analogy to a spiritual truth, portrays conduct which in itself is 
reprehensible and is recognised as such. 

For the most part Luke may be supposed to have incorporated 
his material without considerable change. But it was his aim to 
write a connected narrative (cafeEAs ypawaz), and accordingly we 
find the discourses and parables set in a quasi-historical setting which 
in general is probably to be ascribed to the evangelist himself (x. 1, 
x1. 16, 37, xii. I, xv. I-2).. Sometimes (e.g. ¢. xiv.) the setting is 
highly artificial and unconvincing. We may also observe that a 
scene which at first sight appears to be a harmonious and coherent 
whole, is found not infrequently on closer inspection to be a com- 
bination of material which is not truly coherent. A peculiarly 
striking example is the parable of the debtors which is worked into 
the Lucan account of the anointing of Jesus by a woman (see intro- 
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duction and notes to c, vii.). Similar incoherences may be observed 
in the account of the rejection of Jesus at Nazareth, and in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan with its prefatory dialogue. How 
far the evangelist is to be held responsible for this superficiality of 
treatment, or how far he is merely reproducing his source, it is 
perhaps impossible to determine. 

As to the provenance of Luke’s special material there is much 
to be said for the conjecture that it was largely derived from 
Palestinian sources. The sympathy shewn for Samaritans would 
be natural in some Palestinian Church which had been in touch 
with the Samaritan Mission and the liberal movement inaugurated 
by Stephen and his fellows. Again, the high value set upon poverty 
and the hostility to wealth would perhaps be not less congenial in 
Greek-speaking churches of Palestine than among the ‘ poor saints ’ 
of Jerusalem who looked to James for leadership. The conjecture 
that much of the material took shape in the Church of Caesarea is 
at least attractive.t A Greek-speaking city, the civil capital of 
Palestine, in tradition the scene of Peter’s first Gentile convert, and 
the home of Philip the evangelist of Samaria, Caesarea would 
provide the kind of background which seems to suit the internal 
character of much of the material peculiar to Luke. There is good 
reason to suppose that a great part was first written down in the 
Greek language, for the influence of the LXX is strong, and the style 
has the freshness of original Greek composition. Moreover, a Church 
such as that of Caesarea might be expected to combine an instinctive 
understanding of Jewish national aspiration with a universalistic 
interpretation of the Gospel, both of which are in a high degree 
characteristic of many Lucan narratives. 


1 Cf. Streeter, Four Gospels, p. 219. 


IV 


THEOLOGICAL IDEAS 


THE greater part of the Gospel is, as we have seen, derived from 
earlier sources, and on the whole the writer treats his sources in a 
conservative spirit. His main object is to give a historical survey 
of the events in which he and his fellow-believers have a close 
interest. There is no sufficient reason to suppose that the work was 
directly ‘ tendencious,’ or that the writer wished to commend a 
particular theological attitude The book reflects the primitive 
Christian ideas of the materials which it has embodied. At the 
same time it is possible to discern in the book certain interests and 
tendencies of the evangelist’s own age. 


PAULINISM | 


The ancient Church saw in St. Luke’s Gospel the Gospel of 
Paul, and some modern critics, e.g. Renan, have regarded the Gospel 
as fundamentally Pauline. In so far as Paul was the great apologist 
of the Gentile Mission, Luke shares his position. The rejection of the 
Christ by the Jews and the preaching of the Gospel to the Gentiles 
are dominant themes in Luke and Acts. But Luke’s interests and 
point of view were widely different from Paul’s. The Pauline con- 
troversies about the Law and the peculiar Pauline theology in which 
they issued are not determining factors in St. Luke’s presentation 
of the Gospel story. In Luke we are appreciably further from the 
Pauline spirit than in Mark. Most striking is the entire absence of 

1 Cf. an article by E. F. Scott in Gospels must be viewed almost ex- 
H.Th.R., April 1926, pp. 143 f., on  clusively as theological documents.” 
‘The New Criticism of the Gospels.’ ‘“ Their historical interest is not to be 


He questions “the principle that the placed third or fourth, but first.” 
Ixxi 
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a, Pauline interpretation of the Cross. The Marcan saying concerning 
the death of the Son of Man as “ a ransom for many” (Mk. x. 45),1 
and the declaration at the Last Supper that the cup is “the blood of 
the Covenant poured out for many,” are absent. There is indeed 
no theologia crucis beyond the affirmation that the Christ must 
suffer, since so the prophetic scriptures had foretold. 


EScHATOLOGY 


~The kingdom of God holds its place in this Gospel as the leading 
‘category, and it retains its primary meaning of ‘ the reign of God’ 
which is to close and supersede the present world order. The 
eschatological connotation of the term as used in Mark and Q is 
no less unmistakable in Luke. (See e.g. xi. 2, xi. 28, 29, xvii. 20, 
xxl. 16, 18, 30. Also xxin. 51.) At the same time the thought of 
the amminence of the kingdom is less prominent than in Mark. The 
opening summary of Christ’s preaching in Mark (‘“‘ The time is ful- 
filled, and the kingdom of God is at hand ; repent and believe in 
the Gospel,” Mk. i. 15) is replaced by the sermon in the synagogue 
at Nazareth on the text from Isaiah lxi: “‘ The spirit of the Lord 
is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor....” This note pervades the Gospel, and the prominence 
_of the thought that the preaching of the kingdom (ebayyeritec bau: 
Thy Bactreiav Tod Geod, iv. 43, vill. I, cf. ix. 6, xx. I) brings relief to 
_ the poor and afflicted and absolution to the penitent to some extent 
( weakens the eschatological association and fosters the thought that 
the good news of the kingdom is a present possession for those who 
receive it. The more striking Marcan prophecies of the amminence 
of the kingdom are softened (cf. ix. 27, xxii. 69), while other passages 
in the Gospel betray an attitude of some suspicion towards those. 
who look for an immediate fulfilment of the hope. Thus in xix. 11 
the statement is prefixed to the parable of the Pounds that Jesus 
spoke the parable “‘ because they thought that the kingdom of God 
was immediately to appear.” In xxi. 8 the disciples are bidden to 
suspect, not only (as in Mark) those who shall say in Christ’s name 


1 In xxi. 28 the word dioXvrpwors is used of the final appearance of the 
Son of Man. Cf. note ad loc. See also Lk. i. 68, ii. 38. 
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“ Tam he,” but even those who shall proclaim “ The time is at hand.” 
The later verses of the eschatological discourse in Luke also seem to 
suggest that an interval—perhaps a considerable interval—is to 
elapse before the end. Again, it is to be noted that in the parting 
words of Christ to his disciples (xxiv. fin.) the emphasis falls upon - 
the approaching gift of the Holy Spirit, not upon the kingdom. 

Yet, although there is this perceptible tendency to weaken the 
idea of the imminence of the end, the evangelist shares the perspec- 
tive of all primitive Christendom, and pictures the final conclusion 
of the world-order with the sudden return of the Son of Man (xvii. 
22 f. and xxl. 35-360). | 


CHRISTOLOGY 


The Gospel is written by a believer for believers, and therefore 
assumes the divine character and divine mission of the Person 
whose life and work it describes. But the book is not controlled 
by any definite doctrinal interest, and it would be a mistake to 
think of the writer as though he represented some particular type 
of Christological theory. In the main he follows his sources. 

The fundamental affirmation is that Jesus is the Christ foretold 
by prophecy. The idea, though not the word, is central in the 
angelic annunciation to Mary and in the opening stanzas of 
Zacharias’ hymn. So, too, to Symeon it was revealed that he should 
not die until he had seen the Lord’s Christ. The angel at the 
nativity speaks of Jesus as “‘ Christ the Lord.” The recognition of 
Jesus by the demons, and the confession of Peter “ Thou art the 
Christ ” are taken over from Mark. He is crucified as a Messianic 
claimant (xxii. 2), and his crucifixion is afterwards shewn to fulfil 
Messianic prophecy (xxiv. 26, 46). The resurrection confirms the 
faith of his disciples in his Messiahship which the crucifixion had 
appeared to destroy (xxiv. 21). | 

Old Testament precedent made it natural to regard the Messianic 
ruler as standing to God in the relationship of son. In the synoptic 
Gospels the two terms Christ and Son of God are found sometimes 
in close proximity (Mk. xiv. 61, Mt. xvi. 16), and apparently they 
are practically synonymous (cf. Lk. iv. 41). The title ‘Son of God’ 
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is, however, in itself wider in its scope and more general in its mean- 
ing; hence it is not unnatural to find that the term Christ tended 
to become a personal appellative, except when it was used with a 
_ direct reference to the Jewish hope, while Son of God became the 
favourite term to describe the status and nature of Jesus. ‘ Son of 
God ’ is the most prominent title in Mark. It is perhaps significant 
that in the Lucan version of the trial before the Sanhedrin the two 
titles are separated, and that it is to the question ‘“‘ Art thou the 
Son of God ?” that Jesus replies, “‘ Ye say that Iam.” In Mark 
Jesus is declared Son of God by a divine voice at his baptism by 
John, and the divine declaration is repeated at the Transfiguration 
following upon Peter’s confession. Both these passages are taken 
over into Luke, but Luke, like Matthew, presses back the divine 
sonship to the beginnings of the earthly life of Jesus. His birth is 
ascribed to the direct operation of the Spirit, and for that reason 
Mary’s son is to be called ‘Son of the Most High.’ Further than 
this Luke does not go. The idea of the pre-existence of the Son is _ 
owhere_ suggested. The thought moves on other lines. The idea 
of the incarnation of a divine pre-existent being does not, as the 
history of exegesis shews, accommodate itself easily to the narrative 
of the Annunciation to Mary. Yet there is no reason to suppose that 
Luke was conscious of differing from Paul or from other Christian 
teachers. Ideas were still fluid, and the problems of doctrinal con- 
struction were not realised. Twice Jesus is represented as applying 
to himself the title ‘the Son’: in the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen (Marcan) it is plain that Jesus is the son-and heir of 
- the Lord of the vineyard ; in a saying from Q (x. 22) the Johannine 
doctrine of the mutual knowledge of Father and Son comes to 
clear expression. 

The title ‘the Son of Man’ Luke reproduces freely from both 
his chief sources. The term is used, according to the texts, exclu- 
sively by Jesus about himself, and predominantly, though not 
exclusively, in connexion with the Passion, the Resurrection, or the 


1 But see ix. 26 (Mk.) and xii.8(Q) and ‘ denies’ at the day of judgement 
where the identification of the speaker is not inevitable. 
with the Son of Man who ‘ confesses ’ 
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Parousia. The term is almost confined to the passages derived 
from Mark or Q. Of the five occurrences in verses peculiar to Luke 
(xvii. 22, xviii. 8, xix. IO, xxi. 36, xxiv. 7) the first and the last two 
may be disregarded since they are closely connected with sayings 
from Mark or Q; there remain xvili. 8—an appended saying at the 
end of a parable—and xix. 10: “ the Son of Man is come to seek 
and to save that which is lost’ (the conclusion of the narrative of 
Zacchaeus). 

A usage appears in St. Luke’s Gospel whereby Jesus in narrative 
is referred to as 6 Kupsos. The primitive confession of Jesus as Lord 
(Ro. x. 9) has reacted upon the style of narratives which describe 
his earthly life. The usage is peculiar to Luke of the synoptic 
evangelists, and in the Lucan Gospel it is confined to narratives or 
to editorial introductions peculiar to that Gospel (vii. 13, I9 ; x. I, | 
39, 413 XI. 42; xii. 15; xvii.5,6; xvill.6; xix. 8; xxii. 61 (bis)). 
As the term is never introduced by the evangelist into Marcan 
narratives (except xxii. 61, where the narrative is extensively re- 
shaped), it may be inferred that Luke found the usage in his special 
source or sources. The occurrence of the usage in introductions to 
Q material (e.g. x. I, xu. 42) and its general absence in Marcan 
contexts have been held to support the conjecture that Q had been 
already combined with some of the peculiar Lucan matter before 
its Incorporation in Luke. But it may well be that the usage would 
come naturally to the evangelist himself when he was composing a 
fresh setting for a paragraph. There is strong reason to assign 
x. I (the appointment of ‘ the seventy ’) to hisown hand. The usage 
occurs sporadically in St. John—possibly only in editorial additions. 

Lastly, we record the single use of cwryp of Jesus in the angelic 
message to the shepherds (ii. 11). The word is never found elsewhere 
in the synoptic Gospels except Lk. i. 47 (the Magnificat), and there 
it is used, as often in the O.T., of God. See note on ii. Ir. 


Vv 
LANGUAGE, STYLE, AND VOCABULARY 


Tue literary versatility of the evangelist is shewn at the outset. 
The Preface is a carefully balanced sentence written in irreproachable 
literary Greek. After the Preface there is an abrupt change, and 
the style of the infancy narratives is as close to the style of the 
Greek Old Testament as the Greek of Lucian is to classical Attic 
prose. The transition proves the author to be a conscious artist. 
He could, if he wished, have written throughout as a professional 
man of letters ; if he does not maintain his polished and polite style, | 
it is because he judges it unsuitable to transpose the traditional 
material into another idiom. | 

If the language of the Gospel as a whole be compared with the 
Greek of contemporary writers of the literary language, e.g. Josephus, 
one broad difference between the two stands out: unlike the Greek 
of Josephus, the Greek of the Gospel is strongly marked by the 
influence of Semitic idiom. In view of the Jewish origin of the 
Christian religion, this pervasive Semitic atmosphere causes no — 
surprise. But the true interpretation of this undoubted Semitism 
in its relation to the spoken Greek of the day is a difficult and 
delicate subject of enquiry. 

The discoveries of the papyri texts in Egypt have carried the 
study of the language of the N.T. into a new stage. It had been 
ustial to suppose that the obvious difference between the style of 
the N.T. writers on the one hand and pagan writers on the other 
was to be accounted for by the hypothesis that the N.T. writers, 
being in the main Jews, wrote and spoke a Semitic-Greek dialect. 
It has, however, been shewn by students of the papyri—particularly 
A. Deissmann and Moulton—that the great majority of the so-called 
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Semitisms in the N.T. can be paralleled from documents written in 
the vernacular Greek of the time. A residuum of cases remain 
where a construction or idiom, to which no true parallel from Greek 
sources has been found, finds a ready explanation by reference to 
Hebrew or to Aramaic.! Broadly speaking, however, the generalisa- 
tions have won acceptance (1) that the Greek of the N.T. is on the 
whole the common Greek of the Empire ; and (2) that evidence has 
failed to confirm the hypothesis that there was a special Semitic 
dialect of the. Ko.vyn. Moreover, against the hypothesis that there 
existed such a dialect appeal may be made to the writings of Greek- 
speaking Jews—Philo, Josephus, St. Paul—where we might expect 
to find traces of the influence of such a dialect if it existed. They 
shew no trace of it. The epistles of St. Paul—apart from O.T. 
quotations—are vigorous examples of the ordinary vernacular 
language attested by the papyri. 

The N.T. documents, however, differ considerably from one 
another in their literary character, and, as applied to the Gospels 
in general and to St. Luke’s Gospel in particular, the generalisations 
call for qualification in two respects. 

(x) Jesus himself and the earliest disciples without doubt spoke 
Aramaic, and the earliest traditions which lie behind the Gospels 
may be assumed to have taken shape at the first in Aramaic. It is 
probable that the Christians who first translated the tradition from 
Aramaic into Greek thought in Aramaic more readily than in Greek. 
This probability is confirmed by the actual character of the Greek 
of Mark and Q. Itis easy, says Wellhausen, to transpose them back 
into their Sijtic original. Yet it would be a mistake to speak 
of Mark gg being written in a Semitic Greek dialect. Lagrange 2 
rightly distinguishes between a dialect of a language and the style 
of a language as spoken by a foreigner: “No doubt many Jews 
spoke detestable Greek. But this no more makes a dialect than 
the French which some Germans speak makes a Franco-German 


1 E.g. the use of the genitive of a 12), both of which are at once ex- 
noun as an equivalent to an adjective _ plicable from Hebrew. 
6 vixovdpos THs dSuKias, and ec. Fut. 2 Saint Luc, Introd. p. xevi. I 
Indic. as a strong negative (Mk. viii. follow Lagrangeclosely in thischapter. 
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Semitisms in the N.T. can be paralleled from documents written in 
the vernacular Greek of the time. A residuum of cases remain 
where a construction or idiom, to which no true parallel from Greek 
sources has been found, finds a ready explanation by reference to 
Hebrew or to Aramaic.! Broadly speaking, however, the generalisa- 
tions have won acceptance (1) that the Greek of the N.T. is on the 
whole the common Greek of the Empire ; and (2) that evidence has 
failed to confirm the hypothesis that there was a special Semitic 
dialect of the Kown. Moreover, against the hypothesis that there 
existed such a dialect appeal may be made to the writings of Greek- 
speaking Jews—Philo, Josephus, St. Paul—where we might expect 
to find traces of the influence of such a dialect if it existed. They 
shew no trace of it. The epistles of St. Paul—apart from O.T. 
quotations—are vigorous examples of. the ordinary vernacular 
language attested by the papyri. 

The N.T. documents, however, differ considerably from one 
another in their literary character, and, as applied to the Gospels 
in general and to St. Luke’s Gospel in particular, the generalisations 
call for qualification in two respects. 

(r) Jesus himself and the earliest disciples without doubt spoke 
Aramaic, and the earliest traditions which lie behind the Gospels 
may be assumed to have taken shape at the first in Aramaic. It is 
probable that the Christians who first translated the tradition from 
Aramaic into Greek thought in Aramaic more readily than in Greek. 
This probability is confirmed by the actual character of the Greek 
of Mark andQ, Itis easy, says Wellhausen, to transpose them back 
into their Biegjtic original. Yet it would be a mistake to speak 
of Mark gp being written in a Semitic Greek dialect. Lagrange 2 
rightly Aptinadahies between a dialect of a language and the style 
of a language as spoken by a foreigner: “No doubt many Jews 
spoke detestable Greek. But this no more makes a dialect than 
the French which some Germans speak makes a Franco-German 


1 ii.g. the use of the genitive of a 12), both of which are at once ex- 
noun as an equivalent to an adjective plicable from Hebrew. 
6 oixovopos THs ddixias, and ec. Fut. 2 Saint Luc, Introd. p. xevi. I 
Indic. as a strong negative (Mk. viii. follow Lagrangeclosely in thischapter. 
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dialect.” The foreigner may on occasion directly import a foreign 
idiom which is unintelligible without reference to his native language. 
More often he will avail himself of possible but unidiomatic phrases 
from his adopted language which correspond to. the idiom of his 
native language. Wellhausen justly argues that scattered parallels 
from papyri to an apparent Semitism in the Gospels do not disprove 
Semitic influence. A writing might never trespass against possible 
usage and yet bear an unmistakably foreign appearance. “ The 
man who had learned to think as a Hebrew was sure to fashion his 
speech in many ways differently from the born Greek, but only in 
the rarest cases has the difference of birth led to direct offence 
against the laws of grammar.” 1 

(2) The second qualification arises from the literary influence 
of the LXX. The translation Greek of the LXX reflects the Hebrew 
idiom of the original, and the direct influence of the language of the 
Sacred Book has imparted a Hebrew colouring to writers who found 
in it a natural model for religious narrative. | 

A precise delimitation of these two strains of Semitic influence 
is often difficult. The two languages—Hebrew and Aramaic— 
naturally have much in common. In Mark and Q unmistakable | 
Hebraisms are rare,? and the extent of literary reminiscence appears 
to be small. On the other hand, in these writings the Aramaic of 
the popular tradition may be felt throughout. Both elements are 
present in Luke, and in Luke the Hebraic colouring is more pro- 
nounced than in any other book of the New Testament. Yet there 
is no reason to suspect that Luke knew Hebrew. He never goes 
behind the LXX to the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. The 
Hebraic influence is mediated by the LXX. Itis of high significance 
that the most literary and most Greek of the writers of the New 
Testament? is the writer to shew most strongly the influence of 
the Hebraistic LXX. A genuine and native Hellene is drawing 
into himself the spirit and style of the Greek-Hebrew Bible, appro- 


1 Radermacher, N.7. Grammatik, «i So@joeras tH yevea tadty o7n- 
p. 20. petov. 

2 Yet they are found. See Mk. i.9 3 The writer to the Hebrews should 
kat eyevero . . . HAGev; villi. 12 be excepted. 
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_ priating the Jewish Scriptures as the true possession of the Gentile 
believer. . 
The following Lucan idioms may be regarded as Hebraisms : 


(I) «ati éyévero with a following verb. On the three constructions 
with which the phrase is used in Luke see note infra on i. 8 and 
Plummer, p. 45. The phrase is very frequent in the LXX to repre- 
sent mn). It is not an Aramaic idiom. 

(2) The frequent use of cat idov. {dou itself is good classical 
Greek, but the recurrence of «ai (Sov may be ascribed to the LXX 
rendering of the recurrent Hebrew mini. Sov occurs six times only 
in Mark and never in narrative. xa} ¢Sov is not found in Mark, but 
is frequent in Matthew as well as in Luke. 

(3) év r@ c. Infin. after cai éyévero corresponds to the LXX 
rendering of 2 with Infin. The construction év 7 c. Infin. occurs 
sporadically in good Greek writers (cf. Moulton, Prol. p. 215) 
but not apparently to denote time (1b. p. 249). The idiom is not 
Aramaic, and may with some confidence be regarded as Hebraism. 
év r@ c. Infin. of time is found twice in Mark (iv. 4, vi. 48, in the 
former case following «ai éyévero) and three times in Matthew 
(xiti. 4, 25, xxvu.1I2). In Luke it occurs over thirty times. Luke 
distinguishes carefully between the Present and Aorist Infin., the 
latter being used only of completed action. 

(4) The use of évw7rtoy corresponding to a frequent LXX render- 
ing of 95. The word is found as a preposition occasionally in the 
papyri. The significance lies in the frequency of the usage in Luke. 
Cf.i.15 n. Not in Mark or Matthew. 

(5) Phrases formed from the word rpdcwov, though not im- 
possible in Greek, may probably be described as Hebraising. i. 76 
(cf. vil. 27); 1X. 52 (po wpocwrov); il. 31 (xara mpoawrror) ; 
XXi. 35 (évri mpocwrov). Cf. also ix. 51, 53. 

(6) xxii. 15 érrvOvpia éredvunea recalls an habitual LX X method 
of rendering the Hebrew Absol. Infin. prefixed to a Finite verb. 

(7) tiOévat, TiPecOas ev +75 xapdig (a phrase peculiar in the N.T. 
to the Lucan writings i. 66, xxi. 14, Acts v. 4; cf. also Lk. ix. 44 
OécOas eis ra @Ta) corresponds closely to a LXX rendering of the 
Hebrew. Cf. 1 Regn. xxi. 12, xxix. 10; 2 Regn. xiii. 33. 


Other Hebraistic phrases are S0&aLew Tov Oedv (8 times), aroseiv 
éXeos pera (i. 72, X. 37), peyadvdvery EXeos peta (i. 58), mrovety 
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Kparos (i. 51). Like the LXX Luke transliterates the Hebrew 
words oixepa (i. 15), Baros (Xvi. 6), Kopos (Xvi. 7). 

Further Semitic idioms which are probably due to Aramaic 
influence are the following : 


(t) The periphrastic construction of the imperfect of the verb 
‘to be’ with a participle. The construction is good Greek, but in 
true Greek usage it is found only when there is a definite intention to 
emphasise continuity of action. Aramaic, on the other hand, uses 
the construction very freely, often as a mere equivalent for the 
Imperfect. The Aramaic usage is very pronounced in Mark (16 
times). The construction is found about 30 times in Luke and 24 
times in Acts. Several of the cases in Luke may be classified as 
normal Greek usage, e.g. iv. 38, 44; vi. 12. On the other hand 
Semitism may be recognised in ix. 53, Xl. I4, xlil. IO, II, xiv. I, and 
the frequency of the usage in doubtful cases may be set down to 
the influence of Aramaic. 

(2) The use of dpyeo@as in a weak sense without emphasis upon 
the idea of ‘ beginning’ is found occasionally in good Greek. In 
Aramaic wis frequently used virtually as a mere auxiliary. A 
corresponding use of dpyeoOa is common in Mark (about 25 times). 
Luke appears to avoid a merely conventional use of the word such 
as is found in Mark, but a weak use of the word occurs too frequently 
(about 24 times) not to suggest Semitism. (Cf. iii.8n.) The idiom 
is not Hebraic. 

(3) The frequent use of drroxpiOels cirev, where amroxpivopas 
_ means merely ‘to begin to speak,’ is not Greek, but is readily 
explained from Semitic usage. Cf. P.B. s.v. dsroxpivopas. 

(4) The Semitic custom of prefixing to a principal verb a parti- 
ciple expressive of movement or attitude may probably be traced 
in XV. 25 épyopevos Hyytoev, XV. 18 dvactas Topevoopat, XV. 20 
dvacTas AOev, perhaps also in xiv. 28, 31, xvi. 6 caficas. In the 
latter cases, however, the participle is too natural to compel us to 
look for non-Greek influence. 

(5) The free use of pronouns attached to nouns and verbs recalls 
Semitic idiom. A clear case of Aramaism is the use of a relative 
at the beginning of a clause resumed by a pronoun at the end: 
ob... avrod ill. 17 (Q). 

(6) The Semitic use of a substantive following the construct case 
as the equivalent of a qualifying adjective is the certain explanation 
of 6 olxovopues THs adixtas XVI. 8, 0 KpiTns THs advxias xvii. 6. A 
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special case of the same idiom is the Semitic use of a noun following 
upon ‘son of’ to describe the quality of a person or thing: ‘a 
son of peace’ for ‘a peaceful man,’ etc. Cf. v. 34 (Mk.), x. 6, 
xvi. 8. No Greek parallel to this usage is forthcoming. 

(7) The use of (80 almost with the meaning ‘since’ (French 
aya), xii. 7, 16. Cf. Mk. viii. 2. 

(8) The use of the verb zpoori@ne in place of an adverb ‘ again.’ 
xix, II, xx. II, 12, cf. Acts xil. 3, corresponds to Semitic usage. It is 
not normal Greek, but it occurs repeatedly in Josephus, being the 
one Semitic mannerism which has been detected in his style. 


Other words and phrases of a Semitic colouring are edprvy as 
a salutation (x. 5, 6), oworoyeiy év c. Dat. (xii. 8), xkapmrov crosely 
(iii. 8).2 

Alongside the Semitic colouring of Luke’s style we have to 
recognise (I) many stylistic improvements of the rude Greek of Mark, 
and (2) the relatively frequent appearance of some idiomatic Greek 
constructions. . 

In dealing with Mark, Luke has thoroughly recast the language. 
We have already noted that the Marcan eddvs entirely disappears 
from Marcan sections in Luke, and only one Marcan historic present 
is retained (viii. 49). In place of Mark’s predilection for parataxis 
Luke tends to substitute a more periodic form of sentence, frequently 
replacing principal verbs by participles. The conjunction 8é is very 
frequently substituted for xa’. Hawkins notes that whereas of 
the 88 sections and subsections of Mark no less than 80 begin with 
xat, out of the total number of 145 sections in Luke 53 only begin 
with «ai, while 83 have dé as the second word.? 

The following Lucan idioms testify to a relatively high standard 
of literary style : 

(x) The Optative occurs but rarely in the N.T. apart from the 
phrase uy yévorro (frequent in Paul, once also in Lk.—xx. 16). In the 
first century it was generally obsolescent. It is not found in Matthew 
or John, and occurs but once in Mark (xi. 14, a negative wish). In 
Luke, on the other hand, we find the Optative once used for a positive 
wish (i. 38), and the Optative (with or without dv) fairly frequently 


1 Cf. note ad loc. Lagrange quotes xapromo.ds from Eur. Rhes. 964. 
2 Horae Synopticae®, pp. 150f. 
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used in indirect question after a principal verb in the past tense. 
But it is to be noted that Luke never follows the Atticists in using 
the Optative in a final clause. 

(2) The attraction of the relative into the case of its antecedent 
is by no means confined to literary style in the later Greek. It is 
found not infrequently in papyri. Yet it is rare in Matthew (twice) 
and Mark (once). On the other hand it is frequent in Paul, Hebrews, 
John, as well as in Luke. A certain idiomatic quality probably 
attaches to the use when the antecedent is attracted into the relative 
clause, as in 1. 20, lil. 19, xii. 40 (Q = Mt. xxiv. 44), xix. 37. 

(3) The use of the article before an indirect question, trans- 
forming the clause into a quasi-substantive, indicates a certain Greek 
elegance of style. Cf. 1.62, 1x. 46, xix. 48, xxil. 2, 4, 23,24; Acts iv. 
2I, xxii. 30. Found also in Ro. viti. 26, r Thess. iv. I. | 

(4) The good Greek usage of rod c. Infin. to express purpose is 
found in Matthew, Hebrews, and possibly in Paul, but it is especially 
characteristic of Luke (i. 74, 77, 79, ll. 24, 27, vill. 5, xli. 42 (Q= 
Mt. xxiv. 45), XXi. 22, Xx. 31, xxiv. 45. It is not unknown in the 
papyri. 

(5) piv, which elsewhere in the N.T. is invariably constructed 
with the Infin., is found in Luke once with the Subj. (ii. 26) and once 
with the Optat. (Acts xxv. 16). In both these cases the construction 
is correctly used to follow a negative. ‘‘ The papyrus writers are 
not so particular’ (Moulton, Prol. p. 169 n. 1). 


It is to be noted that these idiomatic turns of expression are not 
less frequent in the simple Hebraistic Greek of the first two chapters 
than elsewhere. Whatever Luke’s sources may have been, he has 
not failed to impress upon them the marks of his own workmanship. 

The total Lucan vocabulary is more extensive than that of any 
other N.T. writer. The total number of words used in Luke-Acts 
(excluding proper names) has been reckoned at 2697.1 The total 
number in the Gospel alone is estimated at about 1800.2 Of the 
total Lucan vocabulary some 750 words are peculiar to the Lucan 
writings in the N.T., and of these 261 are peculiar to the Gospel, 


1 J. Ritchie Smith quoted in Cad- Epistles (excluding the Pastorals) 
bury, Style and Literary Method of at 2170 words, of which 593 are 
Luke, pt. i. p. 1. Cadbury estimates peculiar to Paul in the N.T. 
the vocabulary of the Pauline 2 1b. p. 2. 
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and 58 common to Luke and Acts! It is further interesting to 
record that Hawkins gives 101 words found in Luke (with Acts) 
and Paul only,? and 16 words found only in Luke and Hebrews 
(besides 8 which are also in Acts). 

Professor Cadbury ® has carried out a careful classification of 
Luke’s vocabulary from a-e according to the method of analysis 
adopted in Wilhelm Schmid’s Aéticismus* for Dio Chrysostom, 
Lucian, Aristides, Aelian, and the younger Philostratus. A com- 
parison with Schmid’s results for these writers appears to shew 
that “every element of a Hellenistic vocabulary is present in 
Luke, but the post-classical element is considerably larger than 
in any of the Atticists whom Schmid studies.” Cadbury, however, 
argues that a certain deduction should be made for the considerable 
body of quasi-technical Jewish and Christian terms, and on the 
whole concludes that “the vocabulary of Luke, while it has its 
natural affinities with the Greek of the Bible, is not so far removed 
from the literary style of the Atticists as to be beyond comparison 
with them.” 

An interesting test may be applied to Lucan usage from the 
lexical notes of Phrynichus. In a number of cases Luke’s taste has 
led him to correct words and phrases in his sources which are found 
in Phrynichus’s list of condemned vulgarisms. 

Thus éoyarws éyer is condemned by Phryn. ceclxviii.6 It occurs 
Mk. v. 23. Luke substitutes avé@vnoxev (vill. 42). 

aT@pa in the sense of ‘a corpse’ is condemned by Phrynichus 
eccli. Luke substitutes coda for rrdma xxill. 52 (cf. Mk. xv. 45), 
and probably also at xvii. 37 (cf. Mt. xxiv. 28). 

padis ‘ a needle’ is condemned by Phrynichus lxxii. For padis 
(Mk. x. 25) Luke substitutes Berovn (xviii. 25), the word which 
Phrynichus endorses. 


1 See the list in Hawkins, op. cit. 4 Der Ailticismus in seinen Haupt- 
pp. 198 f. Of the 319 wordsin the  vertretern von Dionysius von Halikar- 
Gospel peculiar in the N.T. to the nass bis auf den zweiten Philostratus, 
Lucan writings, no less than 118 4 vols. and index, Stuttgart, 1887- 
are compound verbs. See the Index 1897. 
of Greek Words. 5 The references are to Rutherford’s 

2 Ib. p. 156. 3 Op. cit. pp.8f. New Phrynichus. 
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xopacvov, condemned by Phrynichus |vi., occurs Mk. v. 41. Luke 
substitutes 7 ais. , 

On the other hand Luke himself uses a considerable number of 
words which Phrynichus condemns or disapproves: aiypadwrte- 
o Ojvas (XXi. 24), ddéxTwp (XXIL. 34, 60, 61), droxpiO Ava, Bacitioca 
(xi. 31), yoyyufeuv (Vv. 30), ypnryopety (xii. 37), Sdvy in a principal 
sentence (xvi. 2), éyeaOeros (XX. 20), dumtuw (XViil. 32), edyapsotety 
(xvii. 16), xaos, xpovery THY Ouvpay (xiii. 25), Nuyvia (Vili. 16, 
Xl. 33), pevooy at the beginning of a sentence (xi. 28), peco- 
vuxtiop (xi. 5) (ace. to Phryn. xxxvi. crountixov, od trodTLKOV), 
voooos (ii. 24) and voooia (xiii. 34) (Phryn. clxxxii. prescribes 
veoTTos, veoTTiov), oikodeaToTHs (Xi. 39), épOpos of the dawn 
(xxiv. I, cf. Mk. xvi. 2) (Phryn. cexlii. appeals to ancient usage, 
which used ép@pos only of the period before daybreak), ov@eis 
(xxii. 35, Xxlii. 14), masdiony (xi. 45, xxii. 56) of a maidservant, 
Tavooxetov; TAVOOYEVS (x. 34, 35) spelt with > TAVTOTE, qTOTaTOS 
(i. 29, vii. 39) for aotos, civame (xiii. 19, xvii. 6), oxoprrivesy 
(xi. 23) (Phryn. cxciil. cxopmiveras Ionic, cxedavyvras Attic). 
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TEXT 


THE text printed in this edition is that of Westcott and Hort. 

Fresh evidence and further investigation have tended in certain 
respects to modify Westcott’s and Hort’s theory of the history of 
the text in the early centuries. The geographical restriction of the 
use of the ‘ Neutral text ’ has strengthened the hypothesis that this 
was in truth the local text of Alexandria. On the other hand the 
discovery of the Sinaitic Syriac and further investigation of the Old 
Latin have at once shewn the wide distribution of ‘ Western ’ 
readings, and disclosed a greater variety of local texts than Hort 
realised. Again, the discovery of codex © has brought to light a 
combination of readings to some extent supported by certain cur- 
sives which cannot be satisfactorily classified either with ‘ Neutral ’ 
or ‘ Western.’ 

“The ultimate aim of textual criticism,” writes Canon Streeter, 
“is to get back behind the diverse local texts to a single text, viz. 
to that which the authors originally wrote. But the high road to 
that conclusion is first to recover the local texts of the great Churches, 
and then to work back to a common original that will explain them 
all’? (Streeter, Four Gospels, p. 39). The present work offers no 
fresh material for the laborious task of constructing that high road. 
There seems to be little doubt that when the high road is completed, 
_ the main foundation of the final text will still be the great Uncials 
Bs, on which Westcott and Hort built their text half a century ago. 
“Of the five early local texts, that of Alexandria (Bs) is, as we 
should expect from the tradition of textual scholarship native to the 


Hort of course was well aware may have differed from the originals, 
that the ‘ Western text’ was not there must have been no little subse- 
homogeneous. ‘‘ The Western text quent and progressive change ” (The 
is not to be thought of as a single New Testament in the Original Greek, 
recension, complete from the first. editio minor, p. 550). 

However its parent copy or copies 
lxxxy 
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place, undoubtedly the best.” ‘‘ But,’ Canon Streeter continues, 
“no MS. and no line of textual tradition is infallible, and it will 
not infrequently appear that the true reading of a particular passage, 
lost at Alexandria, has been preserved in one or other of the rival 
texts” (1b. p. 32). The time has not come to decide how often 
Alexandria has erred. By general consent it would as yet be pre- 
mature to attempt to revise the W.H. text as a whole, and sporadic 
alterations of an authoritative text are to be deprecated. The only 
liberties that I have taken with the W.H. text are: (1) I have not 
invariably reproduced the marginal readings; usually, however, I 
have given them in the apparatus with their principal supporters ; 
(2) I have on occasion changed the punctuation for reasons which 
are stated in the notes. 

Apart from textual evidence to elucidate W.H.’s brackets in the 
text, and their readings in the margin, the apparatus is restricted to 
variant readings which seem to be of intrinsic interest. In these cases 
T have tried to include a fairly complete statement of the evidence 
of those mss. which the labours of textual critics have shewn to be 
representative of, or at least closely related to, some pre-Byzantine 
form of text. Most of the evidence has been taken direct from the 
8th edition of Tischendorf’s New Testament, but I have supplemented 
Tischendorf by reference to Professor Burkitt’s translation of the 
Sinaitic Syriac,1to Mr. Horner’s translationsof the Egyptian versions,? 
to the Koridethi ms. (©),? the Freer ms. (W),’ 1 etc.,> 69 etc.,® 
505,” 700.8 . 

The notation in the apparatus follows C. R. Gregory, Die grie- 
chischen Handschriften des N.T. (Leipzig, 1908). 
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xopaccov, condemned by Phrynichus Ivi., occurs Mk. v. 41. Luke 
substitutes 4 rats. 

On the other hand Luke himself uses a considerable number of 
words which Phrynichus condemns or disapproves: alypadori- 
oOjvas (XXi. 24), ddéxTwp (XXil. 34, 60, 61), drroxptOjvas, Bacinucoa 
(xi. 31), yoyyvSeov (Vv. 30), ypnyopety (xii. 37), duvy in a principal 
sentence (xvi. 2), éyxaOeros (xX. 20), éumrvw (XVIll. 32), edyaptorety 
(xvii. 16), Kadws, xpovery THY Ouvpav (xl. 25), Nuyvia (Vill. 16, 
xi. 33), wevodv at the beginning of a sentence (xi. 28), peco- 
puetiov (xi, 5) (acc. to Phryn. xxxvi. crounrsxov, ov modeTeKOv), 
yoooos (ii. 24) and voocia (xiii. 34) (Phryn. clxxxii. prescribes 
veoTTOS, veoTTLoV), oikodeoroTns (Xi. 39), dpOpos of the dawn 
(xxiv. I, cf. Mk. xvi. 2) (Phryn. cexlii. appeals to ancient usage, 
which used gpOpos only of the period before daybreak), ovGeis 
(xxii. 35, XXlil. 14), wasdicKn (xXil. 45, Xxii. 56) of a maidservant, 
mavdoxetov, mavdoyers (X. 34, 35) spelt with y, rdvrore, rotames 
(i. 29, Vu. 39) for motos, ctvamre (xill. 19, xvii. 6), cxopmifew 
(xi. 23) (Phryn. exciil. oxopriferas Ionic, oxedavvurac Attic). 
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TEXT 


THE text printed in this edition is that of Westcott and Hort. 

Fresh evidence and further investigation have tended in certain 
respects to modify Westcott’s and Hort’s theory of the history of 
the text in the early centuries. The geographical restriction of the 
use of the ‘ Neutral text’ has strengthened the hypothesis that this 
was in truth the local text of Alexandria. On the other hand the 
discovery of the Sinaitic Syriac and further investigation of the Old 
Latin have at once shéwn the wide distribution of ‘ Western’ 
readings, and disclosed a greater variety of local texts than Hort 
realised.1 Again, the discovery of codex @ has brought to light a 
combination of readings to some extent supported by certain cur- 
sives which cannot be satisfactorily classified either with ‘ Neutral ’ 
or ‘ Western.’ 

“The ultimate aim of textual criticism,” writes Canon Streeter, 
“is to get back behind the diverse local texts to a single text, viz. 
to that which the authors originally wrote. But the high road to 
that conclusion is first to recover the local texts of the great Churches, 
and then to work back to a common original that will explain them 
all” (Streeter, Four Gospels, p. 39). The present work offers no 
fresh material for the laborious task of constructing that high road. 
There seems to be little doubt that when the high road is completed, 
_ the main foundation of the final text will still be the great Uncials 
Bx, on which Westcott and Hort built their text half a century ago. 
“Of the five early local texts, that of Alexandria (Bs) is, as we 
should expect from the tradition of textual scholarship native to the 


Hort of course was well aware may have differed from the originals, 
that the ‘ Western text’ was not there must have been no little subse- 
homogeneous. ‘The Western text quent and progressive change” (The 
is not to be thought of as a single New Testament in the Original Greek, 
recension, complete from the first. editio minor, p. 550). 

However its parent copy or copies 
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place, undoubtedly the best.” ‘“ But,” Canon Streeter continues, 
“no ms. and no line of textual tradition is infallible, and it will 
not infrequently appear that the true reading of a particular passage, 
lost at Alexandria, has been preserved in one or other of the rival 
texts’ (1b. p. 32). The time has not come to decide how often 
Alexandria has erred. By general consent it would as yet be pre- 
mature to attempt to revise the W.H. text as a whole, and sporadic 
alterations of an authoritative text are to be deprecated. The only 
liberties that I have taken with the W.H. text are: (1) I have not 
invariably reproduced the marginal readings; usually, however, I 
have given them in the apparatus with their principal supporters ; 
(2) I have on occasion changed the punctuation for reasons which 
are stated in the notes. 

Apart from textual evidence to elucidate W.H.’s brackets in the 
text, and their readings in the margin, the apparatus is restricted to 
variant readings which seem to be of intrinsic interest. In these cases 
J have tried to include a fairly complete statement of the evidence 
of those mss. which the labours of textual critics have shewn to be 
representative of, or at least closely related to, some pre-Byzantine 
form of text. Most of the evidence has been taken direct from the 
8th edition of Tischendorf’s New Testament, but I have supplemented 
Tischendorf by reference to Professor Burkitt’s translation of the 
Sinaitic Syriac,1 to Mr. Horner’s translationsof the Egyptian versions,? 
to the Koridethi ms. (@),3 the Freer ms. (W),* 1 etc.,5 69 ete.,® 
565,” 700.8 . 

The notation in the apparatus follows C. R. Gregory, Die grie- 
chischen Handschriften des N.T. (Leipzig, 1908). 
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KATA AOYKAN 


THe PREFACE (i. 1-4) 


Tut Preface, composed in balanced form and classical idiom, conforms to 
a common type of Greek wpooiuiov and implies a certain literary claim 
on the part of the author. Cf. Dioscurides Tlept Ans iarpixfs i. 1 
moAXwv ov povoy dpxaiwy dAAa Kal véewy ouvtugapévwy mepl THS Tw 
appdkwy oKevacias Te Kal Svvdpews Kai Soxyacias, pidtare "Apere, 
reipdvomar TapacTigTat col py Kevryy pyde Groyov Spyny eoynKévar pe 
mpos THVvde THY mpuypatetcayv; Joseph. C. Apion. i. I. I tkavis pev 
troAapPBivw «al dua THs wept TV apxaroAoyiuy cuyypudys, KpdtioTe 
avopav "Exapésite, Tois EVTEVEOMEVOLS UTI) TeTOLNKEVaL (buvepdy Tept TOD 
yévous ypav tav “lovdaiwy .. . eet SE wvxvors OpO . . . drwrotvTas 
~. . OOnv Seiv ypdyar cvvtdpws, Tov pév .. . THY Exotooy eAeyEar 
Wevdoroyiav, tov dé tiv ayvotavy éravopAdcurOa, Siddga. b€ wévetas, 
boot TaANOEs eidevar BortrAovrai . . .; ib. ii, 1, 1 Sua prev oty TOD rporépov 
BiBriov, tiswwrare poe "Ewadpoidure, . . . eredecéu . . . dp£opae de vty 
Tous UToAetTOpéerous TwY yeypapdtwov TL Kal” yuar éhéeyye...3 Bell. Jud. 
i. 1. 13 Letter of Aristeas, 1, and other parallels in Klostermann. Sce also 
Norden, Antike Kunstprosa, p. 483 ; Wendland, Handbuch z. N.T.i. pp. 324 f.; 
Cadbury in Beginnings, ii. p. 489. 

The Gospel and Acts formed two parts of one work, and the Preface is 
probably to be taken as a Preface to the whole work, the contents of the 
first part being resumed at the opening of the second (Acts i. 1). Cf. the 
Prefaces to Josephus C’. Apion. cited above, and Diodorus Siculus who gives 
a Preface to his whole work at the beginning of Bk. I., and at the beginning 
of succeeding books usually resumes the book preceding and outlines the 
content of the book which is to come. Cf. Laqueur, ‘ Ephorus,’ Hermes, 
xlvi., 1911, pp. 161 f. 

Nothing is known of the Theophilus to whom the work is addressed. 
kpaturtos was used from the time of Septimius Severus as an official title 


for the equestrian Procurators, being equivalent to vir egregius; but in the 
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first century the usage was not thus restricted! In Acts xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3, 
XXvi. 25, the word is used in addressing the Procurator of Judaea; but 
Josephus (quoted above) uses the word in addressing his patron, the publisher 
Epaphroditus, and Dionysius Hal. in dedicating his work De rhetoribus 
antiquis to his patron (otherwise unknown) Ammaeus. The title implies 
that Theophilus was of good social position. That he was a Christian is 
a probable though not a certain conclusion from v. 4. See note. Dedication 
to an individual does not imply that the work was not intended for the 
public. Cf. the address of C. Apion. to Epaphroditus cited above, and ib. 
bk. ii. fin. coi 8, Kradppddire, padwora tv dAjGeav ayarwvte Kal dia 
oé Tois Opoius BovAynropevors wept Tod yévous apov cidévae TOTO Kal Td 
pd avrod yeypthOw BiBriov. | 

The writer lives in a time when the impulse was widely felt to embody 
in narrative form the tradition which the original eye-witnesses and 
preachers had handed on to them. He too has accurately studied the 
whole history, and has therefore decided to construct an orderly and 
reliable account of what Theophilus has already learnt. The perspective 
is that of an age when airdmrat have passed away, and the need is 
felt for a trustworthy written account of the words and work of Jesus 
and of the salvation which he brought. We may compare Heb. ii. 3f. 
Tos pets exhevSoucOa tyArAcKkatrys apedyoavTes TwTypias, Tis dpx7V 
AaBotoa aheioPor Sia Tov Kvpiov, b7d Tov adkovedvTwy cis pas 
éBeBarwOn, ovvertpaptupovvros tov Ocod onpetois te Kal Tépacw Kal 
mouxidats Svvapecwv Kal mvetpatos dyiov pepurjols Kata Tv avrod 
GeXnovw ; 

The Preface forms a single period, with protasis (introduced by émetdzjrep) 
and apodosis. Protasis and apodosis each contain three cola, and each 
colon in the apodosis contains a phrase which answers to a phrase in the 
corresponding colon of the protasis: “ExeWyjmrep woAAot erexeipnoay | 
dvaTagao8ar Siyynow repli Tov rerAnpopopypévwn év jpiv mpaypdrov, 
| xadws mapédocan Ain of dw apxns avtémtas Kal taypéerae yevo- 
pevot tov Adyou, || eo€e xdpot mapyKxodAovOyKdt. dvwhev maou 
axpiBas | cabegis vor ypdar, Kpatiote Oeddudrc, | iva ereyvys wept dv 
KaryxyOns Adywv THN Gepdderan. Cf. Blass, Philology of the Gospels, 
pp. 1-20. 

1 Friedliinder, Roman Life and Manners, E.T. iv. p. 75; Hirschfeld, Rom. 


Verwaltungsgesch. i, p. 273; EH. Meyer, Ursprung, i. p. 6. 
2 Cf. 2 Mace. iv. 12; Theophr. Charact. 5. 
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EWEIAHIIEP TWOAAOT 


éreyelipnoay avaté—acba 1 I. 


Sunynow wept Teav memrdnpopopnuévwv ev huly Tpaymatov, 


I. évesdy7ep] Good Greek ; class. 
and later writers, e.g. Jos. Pref. 
to BJ. 6 “Apxatodoyeiv pev 53) 
Th ‘lovdatwr . . . VOY TE dixaepov 
w@yOnv etvac Kat adAAws mepiTrov, 
éreonmep Kat “lovdaiwy modAot 
Tmpo emov Ta TwY Tpoydvur TuVeE- 
Tuguvto pet axpiBecas. Here only 
in the Greek Bible. For the gram- 
matical construction of the Preface 
cf. the apostolic decree Acts xv. 24- 
25 éretd1) KOVOUpEY . . . ee 
npety eee 

wodXoi] Greek writers very fre- 
quently begin a formal speech or 
preface with some part or derivative 
of woAvs. Cf. Acts xxiv. 2 (speech 
of Tertullus), 10 (speech of Paul), 
Heb. i. 1; Ecclus. Prol., Dioscorides, 
quoted above, Xen. Mem, and other 
exx. quoted by Cadbury, Beginnings, 
ii. p. 492. That the use of a part 
of zoAt's was felt to be stylistically 
effective does not, of course, imply 
that the statement itself is not true 
to fact. Luke is speaking of what 
was matter of common knowledge. 
He himself used two, and _prob- 
ably several, written documents 
in the composition of his own 
Gospel. 

exexeipyoar] Orig. (Hom. in Luc. i.) 
suggests that the word implies criti- 
cism of Tay mpuTeTWsS Kul xwpis 
Xupiopatros éAGbvtwy ext tiv dva- 
ypudiy Tav ebuyyeNiov.  eweXetpecy 
may be used (as Acts xix. 13) of 
undertakings which the speaker or 
writer criticises adversely, but this 
criticism is not implied by the word 
itself (cf. C. Apion. i. 2; Polyb. iii. 
I. 4, xii. 28. 3), and is not to be 
understood here. Luke, in point of 
fact, associates himself with his 
predecessors: edofe kdjoit. It may, 
however, be presumed that, had he 


wAnpots with 2 Tim. 


been entirely satistied with their 
work, he would not have written 
himself. 

dvatigacOat] A rare word. Cf. 
Plut. De soll. anim., Moralia 968 c, D: 
Iren. Adv. haer. iii, 24 (Harvey) 
of Ezra’s ‘reconstruction’ of the 
Scriptures after their destruction in 
the captivity: tots tov mpoyeyovs- 
Twv Tpopytay muvtas dvaragar Gus 
Aéyous, kal dwoKkutartHoas TH Laws 
Tiv dua Muwcéws vonoberiav. Blass 
would press this meaning here and 
interpret as ‘to reconstruct’ the 
material which had come down by 
tradition. But the verb has not 
this force in Aristeas 144, and here 
prob. the word is an equivalent 
for the more usual curtdcoes Out. 
dvaypupy, dvaypadev are found 
similarly almost interchangeable with 
ovyypahy, cvyypiecy (Diod. Sic. v. 
1,43 Arrian i. 1). 

mept Twv ... mpaypararv] On 
the assumption that the Preface is 
a Preface to the whole work (sce 
above) ev #uty is considerably easier 
than if it be taken as Preface to the 
Gospel alone. With the works and 
words and resurrection of Jesus, the 
expansion of the Church is to be 
included among the rpdéypara 7re- 
1 Arpodopypeva. 

Tem Anpoibojpnpevav] Anpodopety 
may mean ‘to convince’ (ef. Rom. 
iv. 21, xiv. 5; Col. iv. 12), but the 
passive can scarcely be made to 
mean ‘to be surely believed’ (Orig. 
al, A.V.). The word is here the 
equivalent of wAnpdow ‘to fulfil.’ 
Cf. Col. iv. 17 BAére Tiv Staxoviay 
yy mwaperAuBes ev Krpiiy iva adrhy 
iv. 5 TV 
Stakoviay cov tANpodopyror, 7 A1- 
podopety is perhaps preferred to 
a Anpovv on account of its length, 
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[1.2 


A / e An e ° ’ f) a 3 / . A ¢ / 
2 Kkabws Tapéoocav HL Ol amr apxXNsS avTOTTaL Kat VITNpE- 


/ ns / / 
3 Tat yevouevot TOV doyou, Edoke Kdpot mapnKoNovOnKoTe 


2 Kkabws] cada D Kus (hist eccl 3. 4; dem p. 120) 


2. xa8ws] Found occasionally in 
later Greek prose writers. Very freq. 
in N.T. Censured by Phryn. ccexevii. 
who approves «afd, read by D and 
Eus. in this place. 

wapedouav] The good Attic form 
of the aor. in the plur. indic. Cf. 
Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 220. 
Elsewhere in N.T. the plural, like 
the singular, is formed from the 
aorist in «, eg. Lk. xxiv. 20, 42; 
Acts i. 26, iii. 13, xv. 30. The 
word does not necessarily connote 
oral tradition. See Acts vi. 14 70 
€y a mapedoxev apiv Mwvois; 
Justin, Apol. i. 66 of dxéoroXo. év 
Tois ‘yevopevors vr aitwv dropvy- 
povetpariv, a KaAdeirat evayyeAca, 
oiltws mapeédwxav, It is, however, 
natural to interpret the word of 
tradition, primarily oral, of which 
the writers, referred to above, had 
made use. The woAXoi and the 
atromtat Kal tarnperat Tot Adyov 
are treated as distinct classes, though 
nothing forbids the supposition that 
some of the latter class were also 
to be found among the former. 
Cadbury (op. ctl. p. 497) gocs too far 
in saying that Mark “was declared 
by this very writer to be a vmnpérys 
Aébyou,” for in Acts xiii. 5 brnperys 
clearly means a personal attendant. 
But the author would probably have 
reckoned him to be such. 

ot ar dpxijs. . . Tov Adyov] The 
phrase is to be taken together. 
attérta: and wrnpérae tov Adyou 
need not be distinguished into 
separate classes, but not all of the 
persons included need be assumed 
to have satisfied all the elements 
in the deseription. dz’ dpyijs and 
yevopevoe are prob. best construed 
with the phrase as a whole, Tov 


Adyov goes closely with trnpérat; cf. 
Acts vi. 4.77) Suaxovia Tov Adyou, Gal. 
vi. 6 6 KaTnyxovpevos Tov Adyov. 
Aoyos then means ‘the word of 
God.’ The material of the narratives 
referred to depended upon eye- 
witnesses and active participants in 
the preaching of the word from 
the beginning. Unlike a modern 
historian, an ancient historian is not 
always careful to name his sources, 
but he is naturally anxious to assure 
his readers that he is well informed. 
So Thuc. i. 22 and frequently in 
later historians; cf. Cadbury, ad loc., 
Norden, Agnosfos Theos, pp. 315f. 
Cadbury speaks of such reference 
as a ‘convention,’ but an ancient 
writer would no more claim the 
authority of eye-witnesses without 
expecting his statement to be believed 
than a modern. Cf. Colson, J.Th.S. 
xxiv. (1923) pp. 300f. 

ax’ dpxns| The beginning of the 
Christian movement was generally 
reckoned from the preaching of 
John. Cf. Acts i. 21f., x. 37; Mk. 
i. 1, and the elaborate synchronism 
Luke iii. 1. 

3. mapyKoAovOnkétt] The verb 
means ‘to follow,’ ‘to keep touch 
with,’ either literally, as in C. Apion. 
i. 10 where wapynxoAovOyKéta Tots 
yeyovdury contrasts with mapa tiuv 
eiooTwy muvOavépnevoy, or meta- 
phorically, by study and enquiry, 
as in Dem. De cor. § 172, p. 285. 
Luke was not an attéatys for the 
ministry of Jesus at any rate, and 
the latter meaning must therefore 
be included here. The word does 
not itself mean ‘to investigate,’ 
but if one who was not himself 
avrérTys is said to have followed 
accurately a course of events, in- 
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dvobev taciw axpiBas KabeENs cor ypawat, Kpaticte Oco- 


pire, iva eroyves tepl ov KaTnXnOns AOywv THY aodadreav. 4 


vestigation must be implied. The 
rhythm and balance of the sentence 
require that dxpiGBas should be 
taken with mapnxoAovdnkdrt, and 
not, as by Cadbury, with ypawat. 

dvwGev] Not to be sharply dis- 
tinguished in meaning from um apy7js 
above. Cf. Acts xxvi. 4, 5. But 
Luke will not intend to exclude the 
events narrated in cc. i., ii. 

wactv] Neut. ‘all the events.’ 

«ae&ijs] Peculiar to Luke in Greek 
Bible (viii. 1; Acts iii, 24, xi. 4, 
Xviil. 23). Found also in Test. XII. 
Patr., Jud. xxv.3; 1 Clem. xxxvii. 3; 
Plut. Symp. i. 1. 5. Luke intends 
to give a continuous narrative. 
Chronological order was: probably 
in his mind. — 

OcoduAc] Cf. Actsi.1. A common 
' proper name from the third cent. 
B.c. For references to lit. see 
Cadbury, ad loc. Theophilus cannot 
be identified, but there is no reason 
to doubt that he was a real person. 

4. iva extyvus .. . THY duoda- 
Aexav] ‘that you may receive sure 
information.’ The meaning is prob- 
ably not different from yvovat 765 
uopaXrés (Acts xxi. 34, xxii. 30), 
étuyvavas THY dodadAeay being per- 
haps here preferred for reasons of 
euphony. No exact parallel is quoted 
to the use of the abstract noun 
uoddre as a virtual equivalent 
for 7d dodades in its well-attested 
sense of ‘that which may be relied 
upon’ (cf. Colson, J.Th.S. xxiv. 
Pp. 303), but the use of dA} and 
other abstract nouns in a concrete 
sense is frequent. Ropes (J.7h.S8. 
XXv. p. 69) appositely quotes I Cor. 
xiii, 2 edévus Tacay THY yvuow 
where rv yvoouy virtually means 
7) yvwotdy, and Antiph. Oral. i. 13 
(p. 112. 43 f.) ebevyor Tay mpuy Gév- 


Twy THY cadpiveray muberGar ‘to 
learn the plain truth.’ To give tiv 
dogdAciav the meaning of ‘the 
quality of certainty’ fits the sense 
less well. The work does not merely 
prove or authenticate what Theo- 
philus has already learnt; rather it 
conveys in a permanent and assured 
form what he has previously learnt 
in a less systematic manner. 

kaTynX7O7s] On the history and 
meaning of this word cf. Burton on 
Gal. vi. 6. In Acts xxi. 21, 24 the 
word is used of hostile reports con- 
cerning Paul. Cadbury prefers to 
think that hostile reports are 
referred to here: Theophilus is an 
influential non-Christian, and the 
work is written with the intention 
of meeting incriminating reports. 
For a criticism of this view (favoured 
by the editors of The Beginnings), 
see Colson, /.c. It is more probable 
that katyyetv here, as in Acts xviii. 
25, Rom. ii. 18, xr Cor. xiv. 10, 
Gal. vi. 6, refers to Christian instruc- 
tion, and that Theophilus was a 
professed Christian of good standing. 
That he is addressed as xparwrre is 
hardly decisive against his being a 
member of the Christian brotherhood. 
On the other hand, he may have 
been an interested outsider, in which 
case Ka77\1)07s will refer to informa- 
tion received, not to instruction in 
the faith. 

wept Ov Adywv] Idiomatic attrac- 
tion of the antecedent into the 
relative clause. Probably it repre- 
sents wept twy Adywy obs (ef. Acts 
xviii. 25, xxi. 24, where Gv represents 
accus. attracted to case of ante- 
cedent); or possibly tov Adyuv repi 
ov, cf. Ps.-Plut. De fluo. viii. 1 Kar- 
yxyGets S€ wept TOY TupBEeByKdtov 
(ed. Bernadikis, vol. vii. p. 296). 
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Tar Birtus or Jonn Baptist AND Jesus Curist (cc. i., ii.) 


The narrative begins with accounts of the births of Jesus and of his fore- 
runner, the Baptist. The first canonical Gospel has similarly expanded the 
Marcan type of gospel by carrying back the beginning from the Baptism of 
Jesus to his Birth; but the Matthaean introduction—which contains no 
reference to the birth of the Baptist—differs in spirit profoundly from the 
Lucan, and not a little in historical detail. Both agree that Jesus was born 
at Bethlehem of a virgin mother, but whereas in Luke, Joseph and Mary are 
natives of Nazareth (ii. 39), who make a special journey to Bethlehem at the 
time of the birth of Jesus and return to Nazareth after the presentation of 
Jesus in the Temple, in Matthew, Joseph appears to be a native of Judaea 
(ii. 22) who only settles at Nazareth in Galilee with Mary his wife when, after 
returning from Egypt, he hears that Herod’s son Archelaus has taken the place 
of his father Herod. In Matthew fulfilments of Messianic prophecy and the 
escape of the Messiah from his earthly enemy King Herod are controlling ideas. 
These do not appear in Luke, who gives a group of idyllic scenes, conceived 
in the spirit and expressed in the language of Old Testament narrative. 

The two chapters as they stand consist of a series of some seven scenes 
in which the annunciation to Zacharias and the birth of John balance the 
annunciation to Mary and the birth of Jesus: 

i. 5-25. The annunciation of the i. 26-38. The annunciation of the 
birth of John to Zacharias. birth of Jesus to Mary. 

i. 39-56. The meeting of Mary with Elizabeth, the wife of Zacharias. 


i. 57-80. The birth and circum- ii. 1-40. The birth and circumcision 
cision of John, followed by the pro- of Jesus, followed by the prophetic 
phetic greeting of Zacharias to his greetings of Simeon and Anna, when 
son. the infant is presented in the Temple. 


ii. 41-52. Anincident in the boyhood of Jesus breaks the interval between 
the infancy and the public ministry of the Lord. 

Nothing is known as to the source of these narratives, and very different 
theories have been propounded. Many critics hold that they are based upon a 
written Semitic source, possibly Hebrew (so Resch, ‘Das Kindheitsevangelium,’ 
T'.u.U. x. 5 (1897), pp. 29 f.; Gunkel, Zum religionsgesch. Verstandnis d. N.T. 
pp. 67 f.; De Lagarde, J{7tth. iii. 345), but more probably Aramaic (Plummer, 
Bousset, Gressmann). Gressmann (in Klostermann) suspects mistranslation 
of an Aramaic original as the explanation of some obscurities in the present 
Greek text (i. 17, 25, 49,51; ii. 11). It must always be precarious to argue 
from the presumed text of a lost original. The elucidations proposed by Gress- 
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main are in no ease essential to the sense, and do not provide any decisive con- 
firmation of the theory of an Aramaic source. Others, e.g. Harnack, explain 
the Semitisms as due to direct imitation of the LXX, and regard the whole 
as a free composition by the evangelist himself. ‘‘ The Hebraisms, whether 
adopted or inserted from the Old Testament, are intentional; the whole 
style is artificial, and is intended to produce an impression of antiquity—a 
purpose which has been really fulfilled ” (Harnack, Luke the Physician, L.T., 
p. 2173 ef. Berl. Sitz. Ber., 1900, xxvii.). Parallels, elose and frequent, to the 
language of the LXX are noted below, as well as resemblances to phraseology 
found elsewhere in the Lucan writings. But it is probable that the evangelist 
was not the first to conceive pictures of the infancy of John and of Jesus and 
that he has made use of earlier accounts, whether written or oral, refashioning 
them to a greater or less extent, as he has done the rest of his material. 
J. Weiss (Das Urchristentum, pp. 564 f.) thinks of the stories as circulating 
among Palestinian Christians after-a.p. 70. The sympathetie portrayal of 
national Messianic hopes, the familiarity with Jewish sentiment in respect of 
the misfortune of ehildlessness, and the generally accurate aequaintance with 
the usages of the Jewish priesthood at the Temple, are in favour of a Pales- 
tinian origin for the stories which Luke has utilised. 

Norden (Die Geburt des Kindes, pp. 102 f.) adopts the theory propounded by 
Volter (Die evangelischen Erzihlungen von der Geburt u. Kindheit Jesu, Strass- 
burg, 1911), that the original nucleus of these chapters dealt only with the birth 
of the Baptist (i. 5-25, 41-80) and emanated from the community of the 
Baptist’s disciples ; the narratives of the annunciation to Mary and the circum- 
stances attending and following upon the birth of Jesus were modelled upon 
and adapted to the earlier source. In the earlier source the angel Gabriel was 
sent ‘in the sixth month’ (i. 26), not to Mary, but to Elizabeth, and it was 
at the angel’s salutation that the babe first leaped in the womb of Elizabeth. 
The angel then revealed to Elizabeth—as in the present narrative she reveals 
to Mary—the name of her son that is to be born. This would explain how 
Elizabeth knows (v. 60) by what name her child is to be called. The theory 
is supported by the singular absence of Christian ideas in the sections relating 
to John. Only at the meeting of Elizabeth and Mary (on this theory due to 
the later editor) and in the later verses of the Bencdictus is the subordina- 
tion of John to his greater suceessor hinted at. The words of Gabriel to 
Zacharias are Jewish, not Christian, in their outlook. John is to be the 
Messenger of Malachi, not the forerunner of the Messiah. Vélter holds that 


the Benedictus in its present form has been expanded by the Christian editor : 
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the reference to ‘the horn of salvation’ which God has raised up ‘in the 
house of his servant David,’ and the closing reference to the approaching 
Messianic salvation are interpolations; the original hymn consisted only of 
vv. 68, 71-75. 

The dismemberment of the Benedictus, however, is not very convincing. 
The omission of vv. 69, 70 would, it is true, avoid the parenthesis of v. 70 
between v. 69 and the accusative vwtypiay in v.71, but v. 69 comes in with 
. great appropriateness in the present text after the opening verse, and, if we 
are unwilling to conjecture that vv. 69, 70 are interpolated, we must, as 
Vélter sees, suppose that Zacharias knew his wife’s kinswoman to be the 
destined mother of the heir to David’s throne. The Benedictus as it stands 
links together the mission of John and the mission ef Jesus. Moreover, the 
unity of style and the close similarity in structure between the account of the 
appearance of Gabriel to Zacharias and his appearance to Mary tell in favour 
of the hypothesis that a single hand is responsible fer both the annunciations 
as we read them. Norden lays stress upon ‘the sixth month,’ v. 26. This, 
he urges, is explained if the narrative originally referred to Elizabeth, for it 
is in the sixth month that the first movements of the unborn babe occur. | 
This may well be the true explanation why the date is mentioned, and it may 
still be adopted, if the narratives are all held to be of a piece; for Mary, in 
the text (v. 39), arose and went after the annunciation ‘ with haste’ to visit 
her kinswoman. No considerable interval of time elapses, and ‘the sixth 
menth ’ governs the whole narrative down to v. 56. 


5 EVPENETO @é ais jpépars “Hpwdov Baciréas ris 
Toudaias lepevs tis ovdpate Zayapias && épnuepias ’APua, 


A N 9 al 9 nn la 4 , \ ‘ vv 
Kat yun aUTw@ EK THY Ouyatépoy Aapwv, Kal TO OVOLa 


5. Hpwdov Buotdews THs “Tov. 
duias] Cf. Mt. ii. 1. Herod the 
Great was made King of the Jews 
by M. Antonius 40 B.c., and died 
4 B.c. “Jovdaia here, as freq. in 
Luke, includes the whole of Palestine. 
Cf. iv. 44, vi. 17, vii. 17, xxiii. 
5; Acts x. 37. For the restricted 
meaning see v. 65 infra. 

tepeds Tis] In Protev. Jac. viii. 
Zacharias is transformed into the 
High Priest. 

dvépuTtiZaxapias] Anot uncommon 
Jewish name. See Josephus, Index. 


e& ébypepius *AB.] The eighth of 
the twenty-four classes into which 
the priests were divided (1 Chron. 
xxiv. 10). The distribution of the 
priests into classes (€6yyepias LXX 1 
Chron. xxviii. 133 éebnpepiSes rut piat 
Joseph.) ascribed to David was still 
in force at the time of Josephus 
(Ant. vii. 14. 7). Each course in 
turn came up to Jerusalem for a 
week’s service at the Temple. Cf. 
Schiirer, ii. pp. 286 f. 

éx tov Ouyarépwv "Aapwv] The 
Priests were required by the Law 
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~ ? 
avtTns EnxeoaPer. 
An , a a / 
Jeod Topevopevor év mucats Tals évToNais Kal oiKatwpacty 


a , LU \ ? 9 a / / 
TOU KUPLOU GpmEewTToL. Kal OVK Hy avTois Téxvov, KaloTe 


av [9] "EXesoaBer oreipa, Kal apddtepor mpoBeBynKortes 


? a e / Lae 9% > / \ > 
Evy TALS MEPALS AUVTWY Hoav. [-yévero dé éy 


a ¢ ; > ON > n c 2 n 9 , ? nN 
Tw lepatevely avToy Ev TH Tage. Tis epnuepias auTou 


v fa) a \ \ v a ¢ , ” a 
évavtt Tov Oeod Kata TO EBos Tis lepatias EXaye TOD Av- 

a ? \ > \ \ a ; \ a \ 
pidcar eiceAOwy cis TOY vaoy TOD KUpiov, Kal Tay TO 
7» EdewaBer om 7 B 69 al pauc 


eXuxe here. 


9 


Hoay dé dStxaor audotepot évavtiov Tov 6 


Freq. in Gospel (esp. 


(Lev. xxi. 14) to marry virgins of 
Israclitish birth, but they were not 
restricted to priestly families. 

*EAeoa Ber] The name of Aaron’s 
wife (Ex. vi. 23). 

In style and vocabulary the verse 
recalls Ju. xiii. 2 Kul Hy arvip eis dvd 
Sapar dd Sijpov cvyyeveius Tov 
Aavet, kui dvopa atzm Mavis Kat 
yur) alt orelpa Kal ovK eTEKEV, 

6. Siutoe. . . évavTioy Tov Deot’] 
In the unreflective sense of the O.T. 
(e.g. Gen. vii. r Kat efmev xiiptos 6 
Geos mpds Noe... oe Soy Sixacov 
évavtiov pov) explained by the 
words that follow, zopevopevor . . . 


Tov xupior, for which cf. Gen. 
xxvi. 5; Num. .xxxvi. 13; Deut. 
iv, 40. 


dpeparot] They had fulfilled all, so 
that no fault could be found. Cf. 
Phil. iii. 6. 

7. Like Abraham and Sarah they 
had no child, and like A. and S. 
they were old ; Gen. . xvili. II 
“ABpadp && Kal Sippu rpeu Pirepor 
TpoBeBy ores 1 1 fLE Pov. xa.06r7 Lucan 
only in N.T. In Acts ii. 45, iv. 35, 
it is used in its correct sense: 
‘according as’; here, as often in 
later Gk., it is equivalent to dire. 
Blass, § 78, 6. 

8. éyévero Se] Very freq. in Lk. 
Corresponding to the Heb. ‘‘). 
It is used with three constructions: 
(1) foll. by another vb. in indic. as 


in cc. i, ii.) Not in Acts. Freq. 
in LXX; (2) foll. by xaé and another 
vb. in indic., adros or atroi usu. 
following kai. Freq. in Gospel. In 
Acts only v. 7, and there doubtful. 
Freq. in LXX; (3) foll. by infin. like 


- Gk. ovvéBy: iii. 213 vi. 1, 123 xvi. 


22. Freq. in Acts. All the Lucan 
exx. are collected Plummer p. 45. 
The ‘0 construction is used when 
“there is a clause specifying the 
circumstances under which an action 
takes place’? (Driver). This also 
satisfies Lucan usage except some- 
times, e.g. xvi. 22, in the non- 
Hebraic constr. (3). Cf. Moulton, 
Prol. p. 16. The idiom occurs rarely 
in Mark and Matthew apart from the 
formula éyévero OTe éréXevev KTA., 
constr. (1), which closes in Mt. each 
of the five great bodies of teaching. 
There is no corresponding constr. in 
Aramaic. The occurrence of the 
phrase in the N.T. is therefore a 
sign of the influence of Hebrew, and 
probably of Biblical, idiom. 

g. Kata Td Bos Tis Lepatius] Best 
taken with eAuye. It was decided 
by lot which priest should offer the 
incense, Cf. Mishna, Zamid, and 
Schiirer, ii. pp. 351 f. 

eiaeAGwr goes with Ovasaoae. 

eis TOV Vady TOU Kupiov] The chosen 
priest enters the vas, the building 
which contained the Holy of Holies, 
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[I. x0 


n 2 a a , ov a ee a 
TAHOos Hv TOV NaoD mpocevxopevoy E~EwW TH WEG TOD Ov- 


ll pedpatoss whOn Sé adtw dyyeros Kuptouv éctws éx« Sekar 
lap 7 ‘ vy p 


12 Tov Ovatactnpiov Tod Puptaparos. 


13 pias idwv, cal doBos émémecey em’ avtov. 


9 \ ¢€ ” 
QuTOV Oo aryyeEedos 


kat érapayOn ZLaya- 


5 s \ 
eitrev O€ TpOsS 


My 080d, Zayapia, s.ors eonxovabn 


e / , X € / > ‘ / e? 
n Oénais cou, Kal 7 yuvn gov ‘EdxevouBer yevvnoes viov 


\ 4 \ v 3 n 3 ‘ \ , 
14 col, Kal KaXNEvELS TO OVOLA AUTOU Iwavynv Kab éorat Xapa 


\ 9 / \ x 9 N\ Lad / 3 nf 
TOL KaL ayaAMacis, Kal TOANOL ETL TH YEVETEL AUTOU ya- 


/ \ / > 
15 pyoovras , éoTa yap peyas évereov Kuptov, at oinon 


‘ ’ y 5 e \ / , / 
Kal cikepA OY MA Tih, KAL mWvevpatos uayiou wAncOnoeTat 


and Holy Place, to be dist. from 76 
iepov, the whole temple area. 

10, TH pg Tov Onuidpuros] 
Incense was burnt twice a day, before 
the morning and after the evening 
sacrifice. Philo, De viclimis 3 Sis 
Sé cal’ Exdotny ipepuv ercOupcaras 
Ta wdvTev ehudectata Gopiapdrov 
elir TOU KaTATETUTPATOS avioyXor- 
Tos yAtou Kat Ovopevov, Tpd TE THs 
ewOuvys Oveius Kul peTa TV EoTre- 
pivyv. The number of people in 
attendance is perhaps an indication 
that the evening offering is here 
thought of. Cf. Dan. ix. 21. . 

11. wb de... Kupiov] Cf. Ju. 
xiii, 3. It was on a similar occasion 
that John Hyrcanus (135-104 B.c.) 
received the divine communication 
that his sons had conquered 
Antiochus, which he forthwith 
announced to the multitude without 
(Jos. Ant, xiii. 10. 3). Cf. also, fora 
divine manifestation at an offering, 
Wenamon’s journey to Phoenicia, 
Gressmann, Allortentulische Texte u. 
Bilder, i. 226. 

13. M1 doBot] A typical address 
of a supernatural being to a 
frightened man. Cf. Ju. vi. 23; 
Dan. x. 12, 19; Mk. vi. 50; Mt. 
xxviii, 10; Rev. i. 17; Hom. Jl. 
XXiv. 171. 

4 Séyois vov] We were not told 


that Z. was praying for a son in his 
old age, and his incredulity, v. 18, 
does not readily suit these words of 
the angel. It is a mistake to look 
for close consistency in narratives 
of this character. Cf. v. 34. The 
difficulty here has often been met 
(e.g. by Chrys., Plummer, Lagrange) 
by supposing that the prayer of Z. 
had been for the redemption of 
Israel. This is too subtle. The 
following words imply that he had 
prayed for a son. The ‘joy’ of Z. 
and of ‘many’ is to follow upon 
the answer to Z.’s prayer. The 
language again is closely reminiscent 
of the LXX. Cf. Gen. xviii. 10; 
Ju. xili. 24. 

15. evwerwov] A favourite prep. 
with Lk. (22 times in Gosp., 13 in 
Acts). Exe. Jo. xx. 30 not in other 
Gospels. In Paul in confessions 
‘before God’ ‘before men.’ Freq. 
in Rev. andin LXX. Also attested 
for the vernacular by papyri from the 
third cent. B.c. onwards. But the 
frequency of its occurrence in Luke 
may be set down to the influence of 
LXX, where it is in regular use for 
n>. Cf. Introd. p. Ixxix. 

olvoy kat oixepu] In Ju. xiii. 
fermented drink is forbidden to the 
mother, but in LXX (v. 14) also to 
the son. There ig here no mention 
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\ rn \ \ nr rn ’ \ 
ere €k KotAbas pytTpos avTod, Kal ToAdovs TaY view ‘lapanr 16 


érria Tpéwret err Kupsov tov Oeov avrav: 


\ 2X 
Kab avTOS Mpo- 17 


/ 9 , b) n b) , 4 / ’ , 
eXevoeTat évwriov. avTod év mvevpats Kat Suvaper *HAcia, 


, ? 7 s 3 a > / 
émictpépar KapAfac TraTépWN éttl TEKNA Kat GrrEeLGels ev ppovncer 


, / \ / 
dixaiwy, érouwaocat Kupim Aaoyv KaTecKevacpévov. 


Zayapias mpos Tov dyyedov 


\ / , an 
Kara Ti yvwoopuat TovTo; 


KL €tTrev 


éyw 18 


yap ews mpecBurns Kal ) yuvn pov mpoBeBnKvia év Tals 


nuepars avrns. Kab 


amroxpiOels 0 dyyedos 


4 2A 
eiTevy auT@ IQ 


"Eyo efus TaBSpinr 6 wapectrnxas évomiov tod Geod, Kai 


17 mpoerevoetat] rpocedevoerat B*CL al 


of allowing the hair to grow. John 
therefore was not to be a Nazirite. 
A certain contrast between strong 
drink and the holy spirit is probably 
to be felt. Cf. Eph. v. 18 Kal 
1) peBioxer Ge oti, ev ap ertur 
dowrtia, GAG wAnpotobe ev wrer'- 
fare, 

ert ek KotAtus prytpds attot] A 
Hebraism. It may be questioned 
whether this means ‘from. birth,’ 
as é« Kotias prytpos pov Ps, xxi. 
(xxii.) 11, or ‘while still in the 
womb,’ as appar. Ju. xiii. 7; Is. 
xlix, 5. The latter is the interpr. 
of syr.sin and, of the ancients 
generally. eve is slightly in its 
favour, and it is perhaps supported 
by vv. 41, 44. 

17. Tho angel’s words are founded 
upon ’Mal, iii, 1 and iv. 4, 5. Cf. 
the use of the latter passage in 
Ecclus. xl viii. 10. 
| évwartoyv ubrov}ie. Kupiou rot Beor, 
There is no mention of Messiah. The 
angel does not go beyond Malachi. 
ev rverpute... HAeu] John is not 
directly said to ‘be Elijah, as in Mt. 
xi, 143 Mk. ix. 13 (omitted at Lk. 
ix. 37). In Jo. i. 21 the Baptist 
declares that he is not Elijah. ému- 
oTpebar kupdius .. . TeKVa] The quo- 
tation is nearer to the Heb. than to 
LXX, but the complementary clause 


‘to turn the hearts of the children 
to the fathers’ is omitted in favour 
of a furtherinterpretation. It seems 
best to understand the saying literally 
of family relations, as in Mal., rather 
than, with Loisy, to interpret rdarepes 
of the pious patriarchs, and detects 
of the disobedient sons of the present 
generation. €v povicres Sixuiwv] 
ie. that they may walk in the 
wisdom of the just. év is not mis- 
used for cis. Blass, § 41. 1. €Tor- 
podoat] Dep. on, not co-ordinate with, 
émurtpevut. ‘To make ready for 
the Lord a people well prepared’; 
ic. for the coming of God’s reign. 
kaTerkevucpévov] Gressmann (in 
Klostermann) suggests that this re- 
presents Aram. }‘2N which means 
not only ‘prepared,’ but ‘ just,’ 
‘ good.’ 

18. Cf. Gen. xv. 8 civev Se 
PACpdp] Acorotu Kiipie, cara re 
yrooopat . . .; Gen. xviii, 11 
"ABpadu b€ Kut Tappa rperBitepur 
mpoBeBnkorTes Hpepov. 

19. PuSptyA] The angel who made 
revelations to Daniel (cc. ix., x.). 
bd wuperTyKWS evamtov TOC Geo] This 
might be said of angelic beings in 
general (Job i. 6); but here it 
probably marks out Gabriel as one 
of a special class: ef. Tobit xii. 15 
ey eit “Paduyd, efs ex Tov érra 
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? / an \ \ ‘ > / , a 
aTecTadny Aadioat Tpos ge Kat evayyehicacGat co TavTa: 


20 kai idovd éon orwmav Kai wn Suvapevos aARoaL AypL ts 


eof t a 1 4 ®@ 3 a aA , 
nKEPaAS YEvVyNTaAL TAVUTA, avd @V OUK ETLOTEVOAS TOS NOYOLS 


ef Qn 9 ‘ \ b] a 
21 mov, olTeves TANPWONTOVTAL ELS TOV KaLpaY aUTaDV. 


Kab Hv 


e ‘ n A / ‘ 3 é 3 ww“ 
0 Aaos wpocdoxav tov Zayapiav, Kai eOaipafov ev To 


/ b] A “a 3 f 
22 ypoviley €v TW VAaw avToOV. 


éfeAOar S€ ovK eduvato AaATHoaL 


3 a \ ff ef ’ / ‘ “ A 
avTois, Kal eTeyvwoay OTL OTTAaTLay EwWpaKey EV TO VAaw Kal 


3 A iy ¢ 9 n \ , f 
23 avtos Hv dtavevwv avtois, Kal Suéuever Kwos. 


\ / 
Kat éyévero 


e b] f e e / fal tA 3 a b) wn 
ws eTAnTOncay al nucpar TIS AELTOUpyias avdTod, aTHAOEv 


? ‘ 9 ? a 
24 €LS TOV OLKOV AUTOU. 


Mera 6€ TavTas Tas Aépas 


cuvehaBev EkeroaBet 7 yuvn avtod: Kai meptéxpuBev éaurny 


cyiwv dyyéhwy ot Tpooavadpéepore 
TUS TpoTeuxas TOY cyiov, Kab 
elomopevovtur eévariov THs Sd&ns 
Tov dyiov; Rev. i. 4; Enoch xl; 
and see Bousset, Rel. d. Jud. pp. 
325 f. 

20. giwiwv] Here, as in 4 Mace. 
x. 18, virtually an adj. For the 
combination of positive and negative 
statement cf. Acts xiii, 11 eoy 
tuprds, py BAerav tov yALov axpr 
kaipov, Common in Heb. lit. 

oirives] Slightly stronger than of. 
It gives a qualitative force to the 
clause; “‘ Thou hast not believed my 
words, which nevertheless (deserved 
eredence for they] shall receive their 
due fulfilment.” 

eis TOV Katpov attwv] Not to be 
dist: from ¢v TG Kacp@ avrav. 

21. Zacharias is elearly thought 
of as being alone in the Holy Place. 
According to the Mishna, Tamid 
vii. 2, five priests were engaged 
together in the Holy Place at the 
time of the offering of incense, and 
together came out and blessed the 
people. 

22. When Zacharias came out of 
the Temple, he wag unable to speak. 
He would therefore be incapable of 
fulfilling his office of blessing the 
waiting people. But the blessing is 


not directly alluded to. éréyvwour 
oTt KTA.] The people are at once 
able. to assign the true cause for the 
priest’s dumbness. It was the natural 
effect of a supernatural vision. Cf. 
Daniel x. 7f., esp. v. 15, Kal Ev TH 
avtov AaAjoat per é“od Ta Tmpou- 
Tdypata Tata eOwKa TS TPOTwTOY 
pov ert THV YyiV Kal éowwryoa. Kal 
iSod ws opoiwais yetpds dvOpwrov 
HWato pov TaV XeLAewv" Kat Arora 
7d oTopa pov Kal éAdAnoa. 

23. Zacharias returns home when 
the week’s residence of his course is 
ended. Cf. v. 5 n. 

24. It is not clear why Elizabeth 
hid herself for the five months. No 
such custom seems to be known. 
We may perhaps suppose that the 
elderly woman does not wish to 
court comment, although ancient 
sentiment ‘was not inclined to re- 
ticence in ‘such circumstances. Or 
she may retire in order to give her- 
self to thankful devotion (J. Weiss), 
as the next verse may be intended 
to suggest. Perhaps, however, the 
explanation is to be sought in the 
necessities of the narrative (so Klos- 
termann). The pregnancy of Eliza- 
beth is to be first announced by 
the angel. to Mary in the sixth 
month. The retirement of Elizabeth 


J. 25] 


a ze / rE iva 
pnvas TEVTE, eyouvuoa oTt 
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Obras jot memoincey Kuptos év 25 


Hyepars ais érreidev adenrety Gverdos prov év avOpwrracs. 


will explain why the news has 
not reached her young kinswoman 
before. 

25. Elizabeth, like the holy women 
of old, rejoices that the shame of 
childlessness has been removed from 
her. 
év av- 


Opwrous] Cf. Gen. xxi. 6 efrev 6€ 
Lappa TédAwra pro eroinoey Kvpuos, 
Xxx. 23 eimev O€ “PaynrA “Adeirev 
6 Oeds prov 7d dveidos. But these 
utterances are ascribed to the wives 
of the patriarchs after the births of 
their children, not, as here, after 
conception. 


/ 
oUTwWs por Temoinkev... 


THe ANNUNCIATION (i. 26-38) 


The annunciation to Mary of the birth of Jesus is a counterpart to the 
annunciation to Zacharias of the birth of John. In spite of significant 
differences, the similarity in structure between the two narratives is close. 
The appearance of Gabriel to Zacharias (v. 11) is balanced by Gabriel’s 
appearance and salutation to Mary (v. 28). Like Zacharias (v. 12) Mary 
(vy. 29) is distressed. Mary (v. 30) like Zacharias (v. 13) receives from the 
angel a reassurance and the promise of a son. Like Zacharias (v. 18) she 
And like Zacharias (v. 19) 


she receives from the angel an answer to her doubts (v. 35 f.). 


expresses a doubt as to how this can be (v. 34). 


When pressed the narrative of the Annunciation is found to be wanting 
in cohesion. Mary betrothed to Joseph, a scion of the royal line, is to bear 
an heir to David’s throne, ‘of whose kingdom there shall be no end,’ but 
Mary is to bear her son, not by a man, but by the power of God’s Spirit. 
Two ideas lie here side by side, and they are not reconciled. The sonship 
of Jesus to Joseph is essential to the former idea, and is ruled out by the 
second. It is the same discrepancy which will necessitate the distorting 
interpolation at the beginning of the genealogy inc. iii.: Jesus was the son 
of Joseph, ws évopifero. 

Some critics (e.g. Streeter, Harnack) have sought to ease the difficulty 
by the hypothesis of interpolation. The only words in this Gospel which 
involve the idea of conception without a human father are the patent inter- 
polation of the evangelist at iii. 23 and the two verses 34 and 35 in this 


Section. b omits the words rws éorur.. 


. yevwokw and transfers the 


answer of Mary, Ecce ancilla Domini... (v. 38), to this place. 0b is 
supported by e in omitting the latter sentence at v. 38. It has been argued 
that this may reflect an earlier form of text in which conception by Mary 


as virgin was not implied. 
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But the unsupported testimony of b for omission is not strong textual 
evidence,! and there are other reasons for hesitation in respect of a theory 
of simple interpolation, whether of v. 34 alone or of vv. 34 and 35. If 
Mary’s hesitating question is omitted we destroy the parallelism in structure 
between the two annunciations. Moreover, although a tolerable meaning 
would be left in the remaining verses, several fine points would be destroyed : 

(i.) The opening salutation would lose something in appropriateness if 
the succeeding narrative were not to foretell the peculiar part which Mary 

was to play. 

(ii.) More serious would be the weakening of Mary’s concluding words 
(v. 38). They are a fitting response to the prophecy that the Holy Spirit 
is to come upon her, but they would have no special point if the Annuncia- 
tion had been confined to the destiny of Mary’s son. 

(iii.) The reference to Elizabeth’s miraculous conception comes in well 
after the prophecy of v. 35. It would make a less appropriate sequel to 
v. 33. 

A simple theory of interpolation, therefore, seems not satisfactory. The 
narrative as a whole coheres with vv. 34, 35, and it is maimed by their 
exclusion. 

But while recognising the literary unity of the present text, it is plausible 
to conjecture that an earlier and unrecoverable form of the Annunciation in 
which Jesus was assumed to be the son of Joseph may lie behind it. The 
first narrators who spoke of Mary as affianced or wedded to Joseph ‘of the 
house of David’ may be supposed to have thought of Jesus as Joseph’s 
son.2 And in the Lucan narratives of c¢. ii. there is no care to mark that 
Joseph was not the father. At ii. 5 Mary (according to the reading of 
syr.sin, lat.vt) is spoken of simply as Joseph’s wife. At ii. 27, 41 Mary 
and Joseph are yovets. And again at ii. 48 we read 6 ratijp cov kal éyu. 

So far as we know the idea of conception without a human father was 
unknown in orthodox Judaism. But it was widely prevalent in the ancient 


world.? Plato’s own nephew Speusippos could relate that the story went in 


1 Possibly the scribe of 6 preferred to think that Mary would at once express her 
acceptance of the angel’s message, rather than betray the hesitation which is implied 
in the regular text of v. 34. In any case the crucial verse 35 stands in 0b asin all 
other Mss, and versions, 

2 Norden (Die Geburt des Kindes, p. 81) wishes to derive the double position of 
Mary as wife and virgin mother from a traditional Egyptian motif of the woman who 
was at once bride to the God and wife to a human husband. I cannot think that 
this is at all likely. 

3 Cf. Usener, Weihnachisfest, pp. 70 f. 
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Athens that his uncle was the child of Perictione by Apollo.t The stories 
of the miraculous births of Alexander, the elder Scipio, Augustus, are familiar. 
That it was natural to expect supernatural birth in the case of a religious 
leader is illustrated by the claim put into the mouth of Simon Magus that 
his mother Rachel conceived him as a virgin before she and Antonius came 
together.2, Thus when the Church moved out into the Hellenistic world of 
Caesarea, Antioch, and beyond, it would be very natural that cognate ideas 
concerning the manner of the conception of Jesus should find a lodgement, 
while at the same time the governing monotheistic belief would reject gross 
conceptions of divine paternity. Both Matthew and Luke represent the 
conception of Jesus as due to the operation of the Spirit of God upon 
Mary, while she was still virgin. 

Perhaps we may here follow Norden 3 in tracing a special affiliation with 
Egyptian ideas. Plutarch, Num. 4, gives it as an Egyptian belief that it is 
not impossible for the Spirit of God to draw near to a woman and to beget 
in her the beginnings of birth (yuvackt pev ove adtvarov rvevpa tAnoUCUL 
Geod Kat Tivas évreKetv dpyas yeverews). Elsewhere (De Isid. ef Osir. 36) 
Plutarch says that the Egyptians call wvetyo (‘ breath’ or ‘ wind ’) Zeus, i.e. 
Amon. And this is confirmed by some original Egyptian texts. This belief 
in the possibility of conceiving by mvetvua, Norden thinks, has been crossed 
by a Hellenistic exaltation of the idea of virginity, such as is found e.g. in 
Philo, De Cher. xii.-xv. Philo, be it noted, uses virginity in a spiritual, not 
a literal sense, and has no idea of a virgin birth. 

Norden goes further and argues that the story of the Annunciation 
represents a monotheistic and Christian refinement of the old Egyptian myth 
that the reigning Pharaoh is the offspring of the Sun-god Amon-Re and 
the Queen. He gives a parallel to the angelic Annunciation from a fourth- 
century Greek astrological writer Hephaestion, whose works betray no sign of 
Christian influence. Hephaestion speaks of a child who is to be born under 
the influence of a certain constellation in these. words?: 6 S€ éri Tov 
Tpitov (sc. Sexavovd Tod “Ydpoxdov) yevvwevos ex Gedy orupioerat, Kal 

1 Diog. Laert. iii. 2; Jer. Adv. Jovin. i. 42 (Migne, P.Z. xxiii. p. 275); ef. Orig. 
C. Cels. i. 37 oddev 5’ Aromov mpds "EXAqvas kat ‘EAAnvexais ioropiats xphoacba, twa 
My SoxGper wovoe TH wapaddiy ioropia radry (i.e. virgin birth) kexpyodar, Soke yap 
Tio ob mepi dpxaluy Tivdy ioropdy Kai Npwikav, ddAd Kal wepl rwwy xOes Kal mown 
yevouevwy, dvarypdwar ws divarov 8rt kal TiNdtwr dd ras ’Audextidvns yeyove, 
kwdudévros Tod 'Apiotwvos ality ouveNOety, ws droxuroet Tov €& ’AwdANwWvOS oTAaperTa. 

2 Clem, Recogn. ii. 14. 


3 Geburt des Kindes, yp. 76 C. 
* Hephaestion, p. 65. 17 (ed. Engelbrecht). 
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éoras peyas Kal peta, Dewy OpynoxevOijoerat Kal éorar KoopoKxpdtwp Kai 
TavTa avT traxovuetat, Purge this of its polytheism, introduce the 
Hebraic colouring—‘the throne of David,’ ‘the house of Jacob’—and 
the distance is not great from the Christian Annunciation— divine birth, 
With these are to be 
grouped the divine child of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, and the Immanuel 


‘he shall be great,’ ‘all things shall obey him.’ 


prophecy of Isaiah vii. All four Norden holds to be variations of the 
Egyptian theme of the divine child Harns. 

In his exposition of our text Norden perhaps lays himself open to the 
criticism that he emphasises insufficiently the direct and certain relations of 
the angelic Annunciation with the language of Isaiah ix.: Even if it be true 
that Egypt provided a background of ideas and forms both to Isaiah and 
to the Gospel story, yet there remains an inner historical relation between 
the prophet and the Gospel. Egypt is not the uniting link between Isaiah 
and Luke, even if Egypt has exercised influence upon both. The link is the 
Church-nation of the Jews of which from the very outset Jesus was regarded 
as Messianic King. In the Lucan Annunciation we seem to have moved 
beyond the primitive Judaéo-Christian world of thought, yet in Luke too 


the Isaianic text is central, not peripheral. 


’ \ a ae s ia >) , e v \ 
26 Ev b€ ro pnt to Extm amectadyn o ayyeros TaBpinnr 
amo Tod Ocod eis wok THs Tadsraias 7 dvoua Natapér 


27 wpos wapOévov éuynotevpéevny dvdpi & dvopa ‘lwonpd && 

26. After an interval of six months 
Gabriel is again dispatched to earth 
to announce the coming birth of 
Jesus. He appears this time to the 
future mother. Throughout the 


have read 1d oOvopa uattis. THs 
mapOévov shews that the preceding 
words qualify dvdpi, and that with - 
kat To dvopxu wo revert to the 
awapGevov adready mentioned. The 


infancy narratives of Luke the 
interest centres upon Mary. She 
plays the leading part and Joseph 
becomes a lay figure. This is in 
strong contrast with Matthew, where 
the angel appears to Joseph and 
Joseph throughout remains the chief 
actor. : 

27. €& oixov Aavecd]. The order of 
the words in the sentence forbids the 
interpretation of Origen who wished 
to attach é¢ ofkov Aaveiéd to rupOevov. 
Moreover, had this been intended, 
for TO dvopya THs zaplEevov we must 


interpretation of Chrysostom who 
wished to attach €€ otxov Auveid to 
both Joseph and Mary is equally 


impossible on grammatical grounds. 


It is Joseph who is of the house of 
David, and the claim of Jesus ‘to 
sit upon the throne of his father 
David’ rests upon the Davidic 
descent of Joseph. This is also the 
presupposition of the genealogies 
both in Matthew and in Luke. 
Nothing is said directly of Mary’s 
lineage, but since, according to 
Luke, she is a kinswoman of [liza- 


T, 28] © 


oixov Aaveid, kal Ta dvopia Tis tmapPévov Mapidp. 


9 ‘ \ > A > 
eloeNOwy Tpos avTny EvTrev 


beth, and Elizabeth was ‘of the 
daughters of Aaron’ (v. 5), it may 
probably be inferred that in this 
cycle of stories Mary too was of 
Levitic descent. Loisy conjectures 
that the sentence may originally 
have included a statement that 
Mary was ‘of the daughters of 
_ Aaron,’ which would have prepared 
the way for the statement of Gabriel 
in v. 36, and that this was sacrificed 
by a redactor who was conscious of 
the difficulty that if Mary was not 
of Davidic descent, and if Joseph 
was not the father, the Davidic 


descent of Jesus fell to the ground. - 


Of course it might be supposed 
without inconsistency that Mary 
was in reality of Davidic descent 
on her father’s side and was related 
to Elizabeth by her mother. The 
Davidic descent of Mary as well as 
of Joseph is asserted by syr.sin at 
li. 4, 5 where the singular pronoun 
referring to Joseph is transformed 
into a plural: ‘because both of 
them were of the house of David.’ 
Similarly the Protev. Jacobi x. 1 
makes Mary of Davidic descent, and 
this belief was widely held in the 
ancient Church. 

28. yuipe, Kexupitmper?] The 
angelic salutation to Mary was early 
expanded by an interpolation from 
v. 42 into the full form which is 
found in the Vulgate and the Textus 
Receptus. See critical note. There 
is a play on the Greek words yuipe 
and KeyupeTmmen.  yaipe hail’ 
(Lat. Have) is a Greek salutation. 
A Semite would say ‘ Peace to thee.’ 
This is probably an indication that 
the narrative is not a mere repro- 
duction of an Aramaic source, but has 
been written apart in Greek. Gress- 
Mann (in Klostermann), however, 
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Kat 28 


Xalpe, Kexapirwmpévy, 0 Kvptas 


suggests that yatpe may be a literal 
translation of Aram. ‘1 ‘ rejoice,’ 
not of poy, The meaning would then 
be ‘ Rejoice, thou blessed one, for 
the Lord is helping thee.’ Gress- 
mann holds that this gives a better 
introduction to Mary’s uncertainty 
and doubt in the next verse. But 
the interpretation of yuipe as a salu- 
tation is obvious in itself (cf. Mt. 
Xxvill. 9), and makes a far more 
delicate opening to the dialogue than 
Gressmann’s suggestion. 
_keYupitwpern] The verb occurs 
elsewhere in N.T. only Eph. i. 6 
Tis Xdpitos avtov (Tod Geor) As 
EXUptTwWTEV MGS ev TH yarnpevy. 
The participle occurs in the Greck 
of Ecclus. of physical beauty (so 
some MSS. ix. 8, Swete et.dpcpov), and 
of moral excellence (xviii. 17). Its 
clear that the word here refers to 
grace of character, ‘Thou who hast 
been highly favoured by God.’ 

There are traces in ancient times 
of a view that the angel’s utterance 
was itself the cause of the concep- 
tion. Pseudo-Athan. eis rbv ebay ye- 
Awpoy ris trepuyius Ocordxov ii. 
3968 foll. ed. Bened. 1698 (quoted 
in Reitzenstein, Zwet Religionsgesch. 
Fragen, p. 120) refers to and rejects 
the view that the voice of the arch- 
angel was itself the substance of the 
Divine Word. A similar view lics 
behind Sib. Orac. viii. 461 Kot'pyy 
aitiyyedos evvere qhwvi. | “ deéuc 
év axpuvrowt Gedy cots, TupGeve, 
KoXrots.” | ws etry éeumvervoe Oeds 
xdpuv. CE. also Protev. Jac. xi. 2 
Sob ovaAAjn wy éx Adyou atrot, This 
erude idea is not at all warranted 
by the Lucan text, as the futures in 
v. 35 ereAdetueTus, crurkidoel very 
clearly shew. 

6. Kiptos peta cov] Cf. Ju. vi. 12 

C 


18 


2Q peTa God. 


30 
31 


32 


34 
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\ an ‘ 2 / 
4 O€ ei TO Roy SteTapayOn Kai SredoyifeTo 
* 5 oy ” 
ToTamTos €in OG doTacLOS OUTOS. Kal EiTrEev O wyyEAosS alTy 
: A a \ a a ry 
My doBod, Mapuip, ebpes yap yapw rapa To Oem Kai LOov 
/ b \ ‘ ! et \ f \ ov 
cvAAnutn év yaotpt Kat Teen vloV, Kal KadéoeLs TO OVvopa 
avTOU ‘Tyriorou 
a“ ¢ A 
KAnOnoetar, Kat dacet avT@ Kupvos 0 Beds ton OpONoN AayelA 


‘Taxa 


’ ‘ tA \ a ¢ bd “ ’ v t 
eic Toye al@Nnac, Kal THS BactArEias avTOU ovVK EaTAaL TEXOS. 


a e y , ‘ e\ 
"Incoty. ovTos éoTat péyas Kab vloOS 


A ‘ ? “ > \ \ 4 
TOD TaTpos avuTov, Kal Baciheycel €7L TOV olKOV 


> SS X \ \ v a ” a ’ s 
elmrey O€ Maptay Mpos Tov ayyeXov Ila@s é€orat Touro, é7ret 


28 wera cov] add evdoynuern cv ev yuvatw ACD al Jatt syrr (vg.hl) boh (codd) 
Eus (dem 329) Tert (virg vel 6) Protev Jac 11. 1 (codd pler) 5 om NBLY 1-131 


565 


7oo aegg arm pal Protev Jac (codd) add praeterea kat evAoynuevos 


0 Kaptros Ty Kothtas gov 47 wat cf infra vy. 42 
anciJla dominui contingat mihi secundum verbum tunm. 


Kal Oh0n, OUT @ (T'edewv) o ayyedos 


Kupiou Kal e@eVv TPUS UUTOY | Kupuos 


pLeT Oe oot. Ruth ii. 4 KUL €bIrev 
(Bdos) trois Gepifoves Kipros pel 
TPLOVe 


29. The maiden is disturbed at the 
angel’s salutation. €1))] Note optat. 
in indirect question—a characteristic 
feature of Lucan style. 

30. ebpes yap xdpiv] A Semitism, 


ef. Gen. vi. 8 Nwe d€ ehpev yapw 
evivtiov Kupiov tov Oeot, and 
freq. 

31. Kuc idob ovdAdAjuwy 2. . 


"Iyootv] Cf. Gen. xvi. 11 Kal efrev 
atry 6 dy yehos Kupéov ‘Loud av év 
yarrpt EXELS, Kce Teen vidv, Kat 
KaAETEs TO GVOLG aVTOD Makin 
and Ju. xiii. 3, 5. Unlike Mt., 
Luke does not play on the etymo- 
logical meaning of the name Jesus. 
In Protev. Jac. xi. 2 the words from 
Mt. i. 21 are introduced at the 
corresponding place in the narrative 
of the Annunciation. 

32-33. Of John too it is said (v. 
15) that ‘he shall be great,’ but the 
role of Jesus is to be other than that 
of John. wds “Yviorou KAnOyoeras] 
As Davidic king of the house of 


34 Tus... ywwoxw] b ecce 
ef ad v. 38 


Jacob, Jesus will be entitled ‘Son 
of the Most High,’ Ps. ii. 7, 2 Sam. 
vii. 14, Ps. Ixxxix. 26, 27. The 
angelic message is a direct reminis- 
cence of Is. ix, 6 ff. ére muidsov 
ever On ypeiv, vius eon 4 mpiv ore 
émt Tov Opovov Auvetd Kab Tay 
BugtrXetav adtod .. . drs Tou vey 
Kal eis TOV aiwva. 

34. TMS esTUL TOUTO... Yl 
vookw ;] On the textual evidence 
for the omission of these words see 
Introd. supra. 

If Mary is already betrothed to 
Joseph, who is of the house of David, 
why should there be this difficulty 
or this particular hesitation in 
accepting the angel’s prophecy? 
This obvious difficulty has been met 
in three ways: (1) It has been 
supposed that the angel’s words 
were intended to indicate, and were 
understood by Mary to indicate, 
that the conception was to take 
place forthwith. This was the view of 
Cajetan: “non dixtt non cognoscam 
sed non cognosco, quia intellexerat 
verba angeli tune implenda, dicente 
angelo Ticce concipics.’” So also 
Plummer (p. 24): “The words are 


1. 35] 
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v b ; \ 4 \ ¢ ” a ? a 
dvépa ov ywwoKw; Kat amroxpilels Oo ayyedos Elev avTH 35 


a d 5] / > \ / \ bu ¢ / 
IIvedpa ayvov éredevoetar emt oé, kai duvapis Trpiotou 


the avowal of a maiden conscious 
of her own purity; and they are 
drawn from her by the strange 
declaration that she is to have a 
son before she is married.”’ So also 
Reitzenstein, Gunkel. It was also 
probably the view of the evangelist 
that the conception did follow upon 
the Annunciation and Mary’s re- 
sponse thereto. That, however, does 
not meet the point that the words 
of vv. 30, 31 do not themselves 
raise the idea of conception before 
marriage, or of themselves imply 
immediate conception. 

(2) The usual interpretation of 
Roman Catholic exegetes, whom 
Lagrange follows, is to assign to 
the words ¢wel dvdpa ov yuwoKw 
an absolute meaning, including the 
future as well as the past and 
present. Mary then expresses by 
the words the fact that she has 
formed an intention of remaining a 
virgin. Thus Mary’s question to the 
angel is naturally occasioned by the 
intention which she has formed, and 
which she therewith declares. No 
doubt it is true that, as Lagrange 
urges, &@ present tense can on occa- 
sion be used for a future as well as 
for a past, but it is not legitimate to 
extract the idea of an antecedent 
vow of perpetual virginity from these 
simple words. Moreover, we are 
then confronted with the question as 
to why Mary had become betrothed 
toJoseph. Lagrange answers: ‘‘ We 
do not know, and to frame hypo- 
theses would be unprofitable enough. 
The simplest solution is to suppose 
that marriage with such a man as 
Joseph protected her from proposals 
incessantly renewed, and assured to 
her repose” (p. 33). How far in- 
deed have we travelled from the 


atmosphere of the narrative of the 
Annunciation ! 

(3) The true answer is that a 
narrative of this kind ought not to 


be subjected td the strain of such 


questions. The real purpose of \ 
Mary’s question to the angel is to/ 
give the writer an opening for the’ 
angel’s prophecy as to how the con-* 
ception is to come to pass. 

35- The child is to be conceived 
in the maiden under the direct 
operation of God’s Spirit. Therefore 
the child will be indeed ‘Son of 
God,’ not only in virtue of the 
kingly inheritance, which will entitle 
him to that designation (v. 32), but 
also because, in his very origin, he 
is sprung from God. 

The history of the exegesis of 
this verse (cf. Bardenhewer, ‘ Mariae 
Verkiindigung,’ Biblische Studien, x. 
5, p- 132) is most illuminating for 
the history of doctrine. Justin (Apol. 
i. 33, Dial. c. Tryph. 105) interprets 
wvetua aytov and Stvupus “Ywirrov 
of the Logos, who is thus understood 
to incarnate himself, so to speak, 
in the Virgin’s womb. This remains 
the dominant view until the fourth 
century, when, as the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit becomes more clearly 
defined, there is a tendency to 
interpret the dvvujes of the Eternal 
Son and the wvetua ayy of the 
Third Person in the Trinity. This 
remains the prevailing exegesis in the 
Middle Age and is maintained by 
John of Damascus and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. These later devclopments 
of doctrine must not be read into the 
Gospel text. The idea of the pre- 
existent Son plays no part in this 
passave or elsewhero in the synoptic 
Gospels. TheSpiritofGod means here, 
as in the Old ‘Testament, Cod’s active 
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r) , : \ \ \ , ef j eN 
ETTLOKLAGEL GOL dt0 Kat TO YEVUWLLEVOV ATION KAHOHCETAI, vlos 


36 Oeov' xat isovd "EXeoaBer 4) ovyyevis cov Kal avTn cuv- 


35 To yevvwpevov] add ex cov OFO 1-22-131 33 124 2e em syr.vg Justin (2) 
Diat Valentt (ap Hipp) Dial Epbr (gk) Ath Diod Iren (lat) Tert 3 (a2 doc in te) om 
SABDL al b vg syr.hl aegg arm Petr.A] Eus codd ap Ephr (gk) Cyr Tert 4 Cypr 


power. The evangelist is concerned 
with the origin of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, and he teaches that he 
came by the operation of God’s 
Spirit upon the Virgin Mary. rvet'ja 
aytov and Svvapis “Ypiorov are not 
to be distinguished. The two clauses, 
as Maldonatus recognised, are two 
parallel statements of the same thing 
in aceordance with the idiom of 
Hebrew poetry. The ‘overshadowing’ 
of the Holy Spirit is the counterpart 
to avdpa od yuvwoKw above. emrt- 
oxtdcecv is to be understood of a local 
overshadowing of the divine power. 
In Ex. xl. 29 it is used of the over- 
shadowing of the cloud of the divine 
Presence. So also again in the 
narrative of the Transfiguration (Lk. 
ix. 34 with note ad loc. and parallels). 
Norden, however (Die Geburt des 
Kindes, p. 92), following Leisegang, 
Pneuma Hagion, looks to Philonic 
texts and Philonic doctrine to illus- 
trate the usage of. the word in this 
verse. The darkening of the reason 
(oxdTos Tov Aoytw 00), Philo teaches, 
brings about an ecstasy of the soul. 
But in the actual passage which 
Norden adduces, the use of émurkut- 
(ecv (a not uncommon word in Philo) 
is quite different from that in the 
Gospel text. In Quod Deus Immut. 
i. p. 273 M., commenting on Gen. vi. 
4 (the intercourse of the angels with 
the daughters of men), Philo says that 
so long as there shine in the soul 
the pure rays of wisdom by which 
the wise man sees God and _ his 
powers the false angels are impotent, 
but when the light of the under- 
standing, being dulled, is darkened 
(Grav d€ dpvdpwley erurkiucby 7h 


Stavolas gos), then the companions 
of darkness are able to hold inter- 
course with the passions (spoken of 
in Seripture as ‘the daughters of 
men’) and beget themselves offspring. 
Apart from the fact that this passage 
is concerned with evil spirits, the 
verb erurkut(erw’ itself is there used 
in the passive to describe a quasi- 
negative condition of the Sddvous. 
It is not used of the spirits whose 
activity is described in quite other 
terms. In Luke, on the other hand, 
the verb deseribes what may be 
spoken of as the active ‘ overshadow- 
ing’ of the divine Spirit. 

buh wal TO yevveopevov . . . vids 
Geor] The construction of this sen- 
tence is obscure. To take dy.oy as 
attribute to Tb yeyvwpevov is scarcely 
possible. With the punctuation of 
W.H. vids Geot’ must be taken as an 
extension of the predicate : ‘‘ where- 
fore the child shall be called holy, 
Son of God.” This is perhaps best, 
in spite of the difficulty that vids 
Geot is not an extension of the idea 
expressed by dycov. Thealternative 
is to punctuate after ayov and 
supply exruc: ‘‘ wherefore also the 
child shall be holy, he shall be called 
Son of God.” 10. yerveipevor, ‘ that 
whieh shall be’ begotten,’ referring 
back to the previous sentence; cf. 
Mt. i. 20 7d €v udry yevvyOev. 

36. The angel authenticates his 
message by telling Mary that a similar 
though less stupendous event has 
already befallen her kinswoman 
Elizabeth. 1) wvyyevis cov] This is 
the only passage in the Gospels which 
tells of a relatidnship between the 
families of Jesus and the Baptist. 


I. 41] 


4 eN 3 , 9 A \ 
eiAnpey vlov €v ynpel avTHs, Kat 
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\ e ? ‘ 
ovTos pnv exTOS éoTlV 


> a nA , , il4 ry 9 : AY a a 
GUTH TH KANOUMEVH TTELPA* OTL OYK AAYNATHCE! TrAPA TOY BE0Y 37 


elmrev 6€ Maprap 


TAN PHMa. 


fol KATA TO PHya gov. 


38 ecwev O€ . . . 


37. Aslight modification of God’s 
words to Abraham, Gen. xviii. 14 pe) 
dduvatet Tapa TW Hew p pipe ; ov eee 
wavy A Semitism for ‘ nothing.” piu 
here as in Gen. represents 1% 
‘thing about which one speaks,’ ‘an 
affair,’ ‘a thing.’ 


THe Mrretinc or Mary anv ELIZABETH (i. 


"1500 4 SovAN Kupiou' yévorto 38 


\ ? a 23 2a e¢ 
kal amwnrdev am avThs 0 ayyenos. 


~ 


pnua cov om be 


38. Mary humbly accepts the lot 
which has been appointed for her. 
The actual fulfilment of the prophecy 
of v. 35 must be supposed to follow 
after the departure of the angel. 
But in this ease we have no counter- 
part in narrative to v. 24. 


39-56) 


The future mother of the Christ child visits her kinswoman who is to be 


the mother of the Christ’s forerunner. 


The future relations of John and 


Jesus are foreshadowed in the older woman’s greeting to Mary, and Elizabeth's 


unborn babe shews himself conscious of the presence of the mother of his 


Lord. 


The scene links together the two stories of Annunciation which have pre- 


ceded, and prepares the way for the two birth narratives which are to follow. 


Mapa 


3 a 
Avactaca 66 


3 , ? \ ? ‘ \ a “9 / 
emropev0n ELS -THV OplynV peETa OTOVONS €lS Troy 


évy Tats 


neepars TaVvTaLs 39 


Tovséa, 


‘ ? a + A 9 , \ ? , \ 
kat eiandOev ets tov oixov ZLayapiov Kat ynowacato THv 40 


3 
EXeroa Ger. 


mae 
Kat éyeveTo, 


f ‘ 3 ‘ a 
@S KOVoEY TOV aoTacpLoV THIS 41 


/ eo? , ? / a ‘ , ? a , 
Mapias 7 “EdeodBet, eoxiptncev To Bpépos ev TH Kotdia 


39. Mary goes to her kinswoman 
Elizabeth to satisfy herself of the 
truth of the angel’s words (v. 36). 
peta orovdys] With the zeal and 
haste which a sign divinely’ vouch- 
safed called for. eis moAcy ‘loi‘Sa] 
‘to a city. of Judah. Cf. 2 Regn. 
li. Les piav tov worewy Jovda, Ib 
is useless to try to guess the name of 
the city and unnecessary to suppose 
that a name has fallen out. 

41. eoKipTy rey a) Ppepos] Cf. 


Gen. (XXV. 22 erKiprov de Ta TOL 


év avr). Here, as in Gen. xxv. (of 
Rebecca’s children), the idea is that 


.the movement of the unborn babe 


foreshadows the future lot of tie 
child. §.B. ii. p. 101 quote a similar 
motif from Sota 5. 20 c. 14, where 
Rabban Gamaliel (c. A.D. 90) deduces 
from the Hebrew text of Ps. Ixviii. 
27 that the unborn embryos sang a 
song of praise at the crossing of the 
Red Sea. The movement of the 
prophetic child is perhaps thought 
of as the occasion of Elizabeth’s 
inspiration. The welcome to Mary 
on the part of the unborn babe 
reveals to Elizabeth that Mary is to 
be the mother of her Lord. Cf. v. 44. 
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a ¢ ’ 

42 avtis, Kat érAncOn mvevpatos ayiov % EdeoaBeT, Kal 
9 , a , ‘ 9 > / \ 3 
avepuvnoey Kpavyn peyadn Kat elvrev EvrAoynuevy cu év 

/ ‘ % , t ‘ aA / \ 

43 yuvatEiv, Kat evroynpéevos O KapTrOS THs KotNlas gov. Kal 

nh. A th 7 3 e t a / ‘ > 7 
qoOev pot ToUTO iva EXOn 17 NTH Tov KUplov pov Tpos Eeué; 
b] \ ‘ e s + e ‘ A > le > \. A 4 

44 Lov yap ws éyévero 7) hwvn Tov adoTacpov gov els Ta WTU 
ov, éoxiptncey ey ayaddacer To Bpedos év TH Kothia pov 
pov, eoxipTn Y p i qe pou. 

\ / e , ca ” U A 

45 Kal paxapia 7 mucTevoaca STL EoTat TEAELWaLS TOiS NEAAAN- 
/ A 

46 pévols airy wapa Kupiov. Kai eirrev Mapiap 


46 Mapiau] EXeoaBer ab 1* Tren (lat) $ codd ap Orig (lat) Hom in Luc Nicet. 


42. evioynpéevos 6 Kapmos KTAL] 
We may probably infer from this 
that Luke thinks of the conception 
as having already taken place. 

43. Elizabeth feels herself to be 
unworthy to receive a visit from the 
mother of the Messiah. Cf. 2 Regn. 
xxiv. 21 (Ornan to David) ri dre 
HAGE 6 Kipids pov 6 BuctArev’s mpds 
tor dovAov atrot ; 

44. 60d ydp] Elizabeth explains 
how it is that she is able to recog- 
nise in Mary ‘the mother of her 
Lord.’ The babe had recognised 
her, and Elizabeth knew the truth 
from the babe’s movement of joy. 

45. It is not easy to decide 
whether dr. should be taken to 
mean ‘that,’ in which case the 
following clause explains the con- 
tent of what Mary believed, or 
whether it means ‘ because,’ in which 
case the following clause gives: the 
ground for Mary’s blessedness. The 
latter is perhaps to be preferred. 

46. Kut efrev Mapiip] The read- 
ing *WAeod Per for Mapuip attested 
by Old Latin texts, Irenaeus iv. 12 
Harvey (so best mss.) (contrast Iren. 
iii, 11), Niceta of Remesiana, and 
mss. referred to by Jerome (or 
Origen) in the Latin trans. of Origen’s 
7th Homily on Luke, is hard to 
account for as a cerrection or corrup- 
tion of an original Mapedp, and in 
spite of the support of all Greek 


Mss. and almost all versions, the 
conclusion should probably be drawn 
that Mapccy is not original. Harnack 
(followed by Blass, Loisy, and others) 
holds (Sitz.-Ber. d. preuss. Akad. 
d. Wiss., 1900, pp. 538 f.) that the 
original reading was simply «at efrev, 
that the names Mapudp and *EXeurd- 
fer were variously added to make 
the subject explicit, and that the true 
interpretation of the original text is 
to supply "EAewdBer. Elizabeth’s 
position does, and Mary’s does not, 
resemble the position of the long 
childless Hannah in 1 Regn. i., ii., 
whose song the Magnificat so closely 
follows. Moreover, Elizabeth’s situa- 
tion in conceiving in her old age 
supplies a fuller meaning for the 
Tareivwors of v. 48 than the word 
receives if -Mary be the speaker. 
Also the parallel with the Benedictus 
beeomes closer. The two canticles 
are then assigned to the two aged 
parents of the Baptist, both of whom 
are related ‘“‘to have been filled with 
the Holy Ghost” (vv. 41, 67). Lastly, 
the wording of v. 56 supports the 
view that “KAcodPer is the true 
subject of eérey in v. 46. If the 
subject of €ecvev was the same as 
the subject of efrev, we should not 
expect the name Muputj to be 
repeated, while Elizabeth is referred 
to by a pronoun (viv atry). If, 
however, there has been a change 
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Meryadruves 4 wyyd moy TON KYPION, 


\ fal , a a a A 
Kat HradMfacen TO mvebpd pov éml ToS BEd Td CHWTAPT Moy: 47 


OTL ETI€BAEWEN Ertl. THN TaTTefNwCIN THc AOYAHC ayToy, 48 


A A A / a e f 
isov yap amo Tod viv paxaptodoty we Tacat at yevea 


¢ t mee 
OTL eqroinoéy pot peyada o duvaros, AQ 


‘ @ ’ a 
KaL STION TO ONOMA AYTOY, 


Kal TO €dEOC aYTOY eElc reneac Kal PENEac 50 


TOIc PoBOYMENOIC AYTON. 


4 2 vA 9 al 
Evroinoey Kpdtos én Bpaxiont auTou, 51 


f € la / A 
AMlecKOpTTICeN YITEePHmANOYC Osavorg Kapdias avToY: 


\ , \ ¢ 
KAOEIAEN AYNaACTAC ato Opovey K@L YVYWCEN TATTEINOYC, 52 


nw > f 3 nn 
TIEINGINTAC ENETTAHCEN APADCON 
KENOYC. 


of subject at v. 56, both Maprap 
and the pronoun av7y are what 
we should expect. These arguments 
are weighty, and they are not 
counterbalaneed by the arguments 
that the reference to the inspiration 
of Elizabeth in v. 41 is sufficiently 
explained by the exclamation in 
v. 42, and that the words of 48 b, 
though natural when placed in the 
mouth of Mary, are an over-state- 
ment when ascribed to Elizabeth, 
ef.v. 48n. We may notice that if 
the original text omitted the subject, 
we have an exact parallel to Hannah’s 
song in r Regn. ii. 1, which is prefaced 
by the words kat etrev. 

46f. The first half of the canticle 
expresses the personal thankfulness 
of the speaker. In the second half 
we pass over from the thought of 
God as owrnp of the individual to 
God as saviour of Israel from her 
haughty oppressors. 
character, as well as in detail, it 
closely resembles the song of Hannah. 
Elizabeth takes her place as an in- 
Spired prophetess with the holy women 
of old—Miriam, Deborah, Hannah. 


y Puy pou... 7d mvetpa pov] 


In this general — 


A a 3 
Kat TAOYTOYNTAC EZaTIECTEIAEN 5 3 


The two words are here interchange- 
able in meaning. 

48. ére erérebey . . . THs Sor- 
Ays adrot] If these words are placed 
in the mouth of Elizabeth, the 
taTreivwoes refers to her childlessness 
(cf. dvewdos v. 25) and is a direct’ 
echo of 1 Regn. i. 11 (of Hannah), 
éav ertBAérov emiBrAedys Thy Ta- 
relvuciy THs SovAns cov. So also 
Gen. xvi. 11 (of Hagar), xxix. 32 
(of Lea). The word can also be 
used with a more general connota- 
tion, e.g. 1 Regn. ix. 16; 2 Regn. 
Xvi. 12; 4 Regn. xiv. 26; Ps. ix. 14, 
xxiv. 18; but it regularly suggests 
positive humiliation and_ distress. 
This is very appropriate to Elizabeth, 
but not to Mary. 

iSsov yap . . . yeveai] Closely 
parallel to the words of Lea in Gen. 
Xxx. 13 (see Additional Note) and 
in no way out of place in the mouth 
of Elizabeth. 

51-55. God’s redemption of Israel, 
regarded as already achieved, is 
described in language which is taken 
almost entirely from O.T. sources. 
See, Additional Note, pp. 303 f. 


53. eLuméeorerAev Kevov's] The two 
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[T. 54 


54 antedaBeto “IcpahA traiddc ayToy, 


MNHCOHNal eAEOYC, 


‘ ) . \ \ f a 
55 Ka@cwc €AGANoEY TPOC TOYC TIATEPAC HMON, 


a? \ \ a t ? a ? \ aA 
TG@ "ABpadm KQL TG CTTEPMATI AUTOU ELS TOY aLwVa. 


56 "Epevev 6€ Mapas odv aiti ws pivas tpeis, Kal vr- 


/ 3 ‘ 5 ) A 
EGTPEVEV ELS TOV OLKOV AUTH. 


57. TH 8é “EnecdBer errjnoOn 6 ypovos Tod TeKelv adtiy, 


\ > 7£¢ ec? 
58 Kat éyévynoev viov. 


\ / e 4 e 
Kat HKovcay ol Teptotkot Kal ot oVvy- 


a a e \ a) 9 
yevets avris OTe eueydduvey Kuptos td édeos avTod pet 


fal t 4 a“ 

59 avrijs, Kal ouvéyaipov avTn. 
9 / i a \ / AN >? ‘ 9 \ 3 

ay5on 7AOav aTepiTepety TO TaLdiov, Kal éxadovy avTO ert 


ral > ¢ a \ ? fa) f 
60 T@ OVOLaATL TOU TAaATPOS avuTovu Layapiav’ 


\ bp] / > A e€ / ie 
Kai éyeveto év TH 1mépa TH 
\ 


\ 3 lal 
kal atroxpileica 


56 ov avury] by Elizabeth syrr, 


words recur in juxtaposition in Lk. 
xx. Io and Il. 

55. 71 “ABpuap €iS TOV 
aimva] To be taken as virtually in 
apposition to mpis Tos matéepas 
ayjecov in the preceding verse, in spite 
of the change of case. This accords 
better with the simple syntactical 
structure of the canticle than to 
regard Kudws . . . TuTépus 7wv as 
parenthesis, and to construct tw 
"ABpadp as dativus commodi with 
pun Onvas édéous, 

56. Mary returns to her home 
before the birth of Elizabeth’s child. 
There is nothing te shew whether 
Luke thinks of Mary’s home as the 
home of her parents or the home of 
Joseph. At the time of the birth 
of her child Mary is living with 
Joseph, but the evangelist passes 
over the circumstances of their 
coming together. 

57-66. The Birth 
Baptist. 

57. Ci. Gen. xxv. 24 Kut éwA7- 
podyoav ut apéepas Tov TeKxeiy 
UVTI. . 

58.- Elizabeth had remained in re- 


of John the 


tirement (v. 24), and her neighbours 
and kinsfolk (other than Mary, who 
had been told by the angel) remained 
in ignorance of her condition until 
the birth of the child. 

59. In the O.T. the name is 
regularly bestowed at birth. There 
appears to be no other evidence of 
a Jewish custom of giving the name 
at circumcision, at any rate until a 
very much later date (eighth cent. 
A.D.). See Klostermann and S.B. 
ad loc. Gressmann and J. Weiss 
suspect that Luke has been influenced 
by the Greek custom according to 
which infants were named on thie 
seventh or tenth day after birth. 
Examples of naming after the father 
are given by 8.B. (ii. p. 107) from 
the Talmud, and cf. also Jos. Ant. 
xx. 9. 1; BJ. v. 13. 2. A more 
frequent custom was to name after 
the grandfather. 

60. We must suppose that the 
name was communicated to Elizabeth 
by divine inspiration, and that 
Zacharias then confirms what is said 
on the authority of the angelic 
annunciation. The story loscs all 


I. 68] 
} pntnp avrod elmev 


\ 9 \ \ “ 
Kal e€iTray mpos avTny OTt 


A \ 9 aA \ / x / fal 9 / 
T® TWatpt avtov to Ti av Oedroe Kadetobat avo. 


cas mivakidvoy &yparpev Néyov 


\ 9 / , 
kal COavpacay travtes. 


Ovyi, aAdNa KrANOnoeTaL 
Ovédels 


, a a a / / 
yeveias cov Os KaXeiTaL TH GvOmaTL TOTO. 
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> / 
Iwavys. 

v ’ a 

éoti éK THs avy- OI 
évevevoy d€ 62 
Kal arTn- 63 


’ \ A 
Iwavns éorly dvoua avTod 


dvewyOn 5€ TO oTopa adtod mapa- 64 


n ‘ ¢ a 3 a \ 3 , 9’ an ‘ / 
XpHiua Kal 1 yA@ooa avTov, Kal édadet evdoyav Tov Oeov. 


Kat 


A 
eVEVETO 


f \ > 4 n°) a a 
TOUS, Kat EV OAH TH OpLvn THS 


eri mavtas foBos Tods TeptocxovvTas ad- 65 


9 A 
lovéaias SteXaXelro TavTra 


\ ee? fal \ ” / ¢ 3 / 9 a 
Ta pnuata Taira, kal €GevTo wavTes ot axovoartes év tH 66 


/ > A / 
Kapdia avTav, NéyovTes 


yap xelp Kupiou fp pet’ avtod. 


ow \ , A ” \ 
Te apa TO TAatolov TOVTO EoTaL; Kat 


Kai Zayapias 6 tatijp 67 


> a 9 / / ee 7 \ 9 / / 
avTov émrAnaOn TvevpaTos aylouv Kat éTpodntevoev NEeyou 


EyAorutoc Kypioc 6 8edc TOY 


*Icpata, | 68 


¢ ’ t “A , , Be ee SiN Pie Tig a write 
OTL ETETKEWATO Kat €TOLNOEV AYTPWCIN TW Aa aYTOY, 


point if we imagine that Elizabeth 
and Zacharias had arranged the 
matter previously. 

62. évéevevoy O€ TH TuTpl ator] 
Zacharias, therefore, must be thought 
of as deaf as well as dumb: “a 
false trait which would readily occur 
in a popular story”? (J. Weiss). 
Note the Lucan optat. (with av) in 
indirect question. Cf. Ac. x. 17, 
Lk. ix. 46, xv. 26, xviii. 36 (D). 
Cf. Blass, § 66. 3, and for the article 
before indirect question (rare in N.T. 
except Lk.), Blass, § 47.5, and Introd. 
p. Ixxxii. évvetw here only in N.T. 
Found in Aristoph. and Lucian. 

63. Kul aitjous] dpoiws dia ver- 
patos Euthymius. 

Aéywrv] Not ‘and said,’ which of 
course would anticipate the miracle 
of the next verse, but, like the Heb. 
ston, ‘he wrote to say.’ Cf. 4 
Regn. x. 6 kai éypupey mpds uttors 
BiB Xiov Setirepov Aeyur. 

‘Tudvys é exTiy Ovopa atror] eoTir, 
not cova. The present is emphatic. 
The name is already fixed. 


only here and vi. 11. 


Kal €Oarvparav muvres] ie. at the 
miraculous agreement between what 
Elizabeth had said and what the- 
deaf mute Zacharias had written. 

64. The period set by the angel 
for the dumbness of Zacharias (v. 20) 
is now fulfilled. 

kat 9 yAoooa attor] A zeugma 
with ordpua dvesxX Oy. Western texts 
(D lat.vt syr.sin) supply éA vO. 

65. dueAuAreiro] In Greek Bible 
Freq. in Jos. 
and Polyb. 

Td pypata Tutu] ‘these events.’ 
Heb, 0°27. 

66. @evto dv TH Kapdic] Hebraism. 
Cf. 1 Regn. xxi. 12 kal eGero Aaveid 
Th pHpara ev TH Kapoia arror, 

Xetp Kupiovr] An O.T. phrase 
peculiar to Lk. in the N.T. Cf. 
Ac. xi. 21, Xili., II. 

67. The Benedictus, like the Mag- 
nifieat, is very loosely appended to 
the narrative. 

68-69. A blessing to God for the 
redemption which he has brought to 
his people by raising up a leader in 
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[I. 69 


69 Kat Hreipen képac .cwrTyplas nuiv 


i \ fal 
év otk AayelA mados avrou, 


\ > , \ / a € / b] 9 mA 
70 Kabws édadnoev Sta cTOMaTOS TOY ayiOY aT atBVvos TpO- 


PynT@V avTod, 


fa t fa > / fa) 
va CWTHPIAN €2 EYOPON HMON Kal EK XEIPOC TWAVT@V THN MICOYN- 


TON HMAC, 


72 TWowjoat EEOC META THN TIATEPWN HMON 


\ a ; e / cy a 
KQL MNHCOHNAL AIBOHKHC aytas ayToY, 


vy q v A PY \ a) 
.73 Spkon Sy comocen trpdc “ABpadm Tov Tatépa uav, 


74 


Tov Sovvat juiv apoBws é« yetpos éxOpav puabévras 


? b) a 9 e / \ , 
75 AaTpevety AVTw® EY OGLOTHTL Kal duKaroourn 


, 9 a A / fal 
évwmlov avTov macals Tals Huépars Nov. 


76 Kai ov 6&€, Twatdiov, rpodytns “Tiriorou KAnOjon, 


, x > , ? e e ’ a 
mMpotopevan yap énwimion Kypfoy éToimacal GAoYc ayTos, 


a“ a a / a a 
77 rou Sovvat yvoow CWTNPLAS TO Aaw avTou 


3 b) / e n b] a 
EV UPETEL ALAPTLOVY AVUTWY, 


the house of David. This is the 
ancient Messianic hope of national 
salvation associated with the Davidic 
dynasty, and it links up with the 
angel’s annunciation to Mary, v. 32. 

470. A direct reference to the pro- 
phetic promises of the O.T. It is 
to be noted that when the canticle, 
as here, ceases to be a direct echo of 
O.T. language, characteristic Lucan 
phraseology appears. Acts iii. 21 
gives an almost exact equivalent 
for this verse: Gy éAdAyoev 6 
Geds dia ordparos tuv dyiwy ar 
aiavos attod mpodytwv. Cf. also 
Ac. iii. 18. 

41. owrpiav] In apposition, pos- 


sibly to Képus owrypius, or better to. 


the whole of the preceding v. 70. 
The salvation is what God promised 
through the prophets. 

73, opKov Ov wouer] dpKxov should 
be in apposition to dtad@yxys, but it 
has been attracted into the case of 


the relative dv governed by wpocev. 
Cf. xx. 17. . 

73-75. The promise to Abraham is 
interpreted in a broad and spiritual- 
ised sense: not the gift of the 
promised land, but the gift of deliver- 
ance from foes for continual service 
of God. The language here again 
deserts O.T. precedent. The accumu- 
Jation of infinitives, with a participle 
in agreement with the subject of the 
second infinitive, does not read like 
translation from a Semitic source. 
The evangelist’s own hand may be 
suspected. For the construction 
Sotvat apiv . . . Aatpetew cf. 
Ac. iv. 29 665 Tots SovAots Tov... 
AuXety, 

76. “And thou, my child, shalt 
be called prophet of the Most High.” 
To be compared with v. 32 (of Jesus) 
vids Vviorov kAnOjoerat. 

77. Tob Sotvas yrinow cutTypias] 
The réle of the Baptist is to make 
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dud omdayxyva édéous Oeod ijpor, 78 


9 e al ‘ c 
éy ols éemioKéeyetar ijuas dvatodr €& infpous, 


EmimsNat Toic EN cKOTE! Kal CKIA BANATOY KABHMENOIC, |. 


fr 
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78 emoxeverar pap* X*B(L)WO syrr (sin.vg) aege arm go: ereoxeyaro ACD 


al latt syr.hi aeth Iren(lat) = 


known to the pcople the salvation 
to come by preaching the remission 
of sins. The Baptist came kyptu- 
cov Parrurpa petavotas c. iii, Or 
perhaps, if the hymn is eomposed 
by a Christian with a Christian 
perspective, év deret should be 
connected closely with ow7piuas: 
“knowledge of the salvation which 
consists in remission of sins.” Cf. 
XXIV. 47. 

78. dua omAdyxva éA€ovs Oeov 
«TA.] There is a direct echo of these 
words in Test. XIJ. Patr. Levi iv. 
Ews émirkeWyTae KUplos TavTU TH 
eOvy év omAdyXvors Viod aiTot éws 
QUDVOS. 

év ofs érurxewetat] With the read- 
ing érerke~atro we revert to the 
‘eschatological’ form of prophecy 
of the first verses (cf. Addit. Note). 
The future émucxewerus is better 
attested and suits the context 
better. 

dvato\y] ‘the dawn’ or ‘the rising 
sun,’ used as a metaphor for the 
Messianic redemption or for the 
Messiah. Cf. Mal. iv. 2 dvuteder 
buiv Atos Stkacootvys. That this 
is the true meaning of the word 
here seems plainly indicated by the 
metaphors of light and darkness in 
the next verse. Nevertheless the 
interpretation of <€ tyovs is not 
easy. The rising sun does not shine 
‘from on high’; we must interpret 


of the sun which rises and mounts 
on high, rather than of the dawn 
itself. §.B. favour the suggestion 
that the use of dvatoX; here depends 
upon the LXX of Jer. xxiii. 5, Zech. 
ili. 8, vi. 12, where the word stands 
for ‘the sprout’ of the tree of Jesse, 
i.e. the Davidic king.. But e€ tyous 
becomes even harder on this inter- 
pretation, and the metaphors of light 
and darkness in v. 78 lose their 
appropriateness. J. Weiss thinks 
that the author of the Psalm took 
over the Messianic term dvatoXy 
(intended originally in the sense of 
Jer. xxiii.) without understanding 
it, and himself interpreted it of the 
rising light of sun or star. He may 
then himself have introduced the 
words €£ tious. A further sugges- 
tion by J. Weiss is ingenious, but 
perhaps hardly probable: he thinks 
that dvaroAr €€ vyors ‘the [Davidic] 
sprout from on high’ may have been 
a recognised term for the heavenly 
Messiah (conceived after the manner 
of the figure in Dan. vii.) in contrast 
with the conception of an earthly 
Messianic king. 

80. The narrative concerning the 
birth of John the Baptist closes with 
a summary notice of his growth and 
life similar to that in Ju. xiii. 24 
(of Samson) and 1 Regn. ii. 26 (of 
Samuel). See also below, ii. 40, 52, 
of Jesus. 
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Tue BirtH or JESUS (ii. I-20) 


A beautiful pastoral narrative. Joseph, accompanied by Mary, journeys 
to Bethlehem, the city of David, on the occasion of an imperial enrolment. 
While they are there Mary’s son is born, and as there is no room in the inn 
he is laid in a manger. Meantime the birth of the infant Saviour in David’s 
city is proclaimed to shepherds by an angel, who directs them to the manger- 
cradle in Bethlehem. The heavenly host is heard declaring praise to God 
and peace among men. The shepherds find Mary, Joseph, and the babe, and 
make known what had been declared to them. 

Formidable difficulties are encountered if it is supposed that we have here . 
a record of actual happenings vouched for by those who took part in them. 
For a full discussion of the problems raised by the supposed census of the 
nativity see Schiirer, G.J.V.i.4 pp. 508 f. The following are the chief points: 

(1) Nothing is known of a general census under Augustus. Luke has 
probably wrongly generalised from a local provincial census. Cf. the some- 
what similar misstatement concerning the famine, Acts xi. 28. 

(2) Josephus (Ant. xvii. 13. 5; xvili. 1. 1) tells of a census conducted by 
Quirinius, governor of Syria, with Coponius, procurator of Judaea. Josephus 
speaks of this as an innovation which was widely resented and led to the 
rising of the Zealots under Judas of Galilee. This is the aroypaqdy) referred 
to in Acts v. 37, and it is probably the same droypad:) which is here in mind. 
It occurred after the deposition of Archelaus, when, for the first time, Palestine 
came under direct Roman government, A.D. 6 or 7, i.e. some ten years later 
than ‘ the days of Herod the king ’ (Lk. i. 5 ; Mt. ii. 1). 

(3) A Roman census under Herod, who was an allied king, was impossible. 

(4) A Roman census was based on residence, and did not require a man to 
report to his ancestral city. It has been suggested that such a method may 
have been adopted as a concession to Jewish prejudice. But it is very 
doubtful if it would have been practicable. ) 

These considerations point to the conclusion that Luke has transposed the 
well-known census of Quirinius to a date some ten or eleven years before it 
actually took place, overlooking the circumstance that a Roman census of 
Palestine under the auspices of the imperial legatus of Syria would not be 
possible while Herod was king (so Schtirer, Holtzmann, J. Weiss, Ed. Meyer, 
Loisy). Luke’s history is not always dependable. There can be little doubt 
that in his account of Gamaliel’s speech in Acts v. he has wrongly dated the 
rising of Theudas, which in point of fact did not take place until after the 
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time at which Gamaliel is supposed to speak.1 It is not unreasonable to 
suspect a similar error here. 

Inaccuracy of some kind is widely acknowledged, but various attempts 
have been made to fit in the account of Lk. ii. with the other evidence. Thus 
it has been proposed to translate zpwrn ‘before,’ and make it govern 
yyeuovetovtos THs Xvpias Kupynviov. This translation would make Luke 
himself distinguish the census of the nativity from the census of Quirinius. 
But the translation does violence to the language and yields a very poor 
sense. Cf. note ad loc. 

Ramsay 2 argues that the Lucan account is accurate throughout. There 
is evidence which indicates that Quirinius twice held office in Syria, and, on 
the evidence of a recently discovered inscription which refers to a prefect of 
Quirinius (op. cit. p. 285), Ramsay comes to the conclusion that Quirinius 
held office as degatus in Syria for the first time from 11/10-8/7 B.c. Now 
Tertullian dates the census of the nativity, not under Quirinius, but under 
Sentius Saturninus (Adv. Marcion. iv. 19). Saturninus, we know from 
Josephus, held office as’ legatus of Syria from 9-6 B.c. Ramsay accepts 
Tertullian’s statement, and thinks it probable that Quirinius and Saturninus 
were for some time in office together with different spheres of action (op. cit. 
p- 293). He therefore proposes to throw back the date of the nativity to. 
about the year 8 B.c., and, on the authority of Luke, supported by the state- 
ment of Tertullian, postulates a universal census of the empire for that time 
(op. cit. p. 243). . 

The objection remains that if such a census was held in Palestine in 
the days of Herod, it is remarkable that Josephus makes no mention of it, 
especially as we should expect that it would have called forth the same 
popular indignation which we know was aroused by the census of Quirinius in 
A.D. 6/7. Morcover we must assume that Josephus was in error when he 
speaks of the later census as though it were an innovation. 

A further objection to postulating a universal census at about the year 
8 B.c. has recently come to light through the discovery of inscriptions, dated 
7/6 B.c., at Cyrene in Africa, which contain imperial rescripts dealing with 
the composition of juries in the province of Cyrene. It is clear from these 
inscriptions that whereas the imperial government was in possession of 
lists of Roman citizens in Cyrene, they did not possess statistics with regard 


1 According to Jos. Ant. xx. 5. 1, the rising of Theudas took place under the 
procuratorship of Fadus, i.e. about A.D. 45. 
_ ®# The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament, 
pp. 238 f. 
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to the Greek inhabitants of the city. These inscriptions therefore provide 
a formidable argumentum e silentio against the supposition that a general 
enrolment of the Empire had been undertaken at the date which Ramsay 
proposes.? | 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that Luke has made a historical 
mistake. None the less we may recognise a true idea in the narrative as it 
stands—an idea to which the evangelist was not indifferent. The birth of 
Christ roughly coincided with the establishment of an ordered government 
and administration throughout the world. The Roman Empire provided the 
conditions, which enabled the new faith to establish itself as a world-wide 
Chureh. If there is chronological error, there is also dramatic appropriateness 
in associating the birth of the Christ with an imperial decree for the enrolment 
of ‘ all the world.’ 

The internal evidence of the Gospels raises difficulties of another kind. If 
in actual] fact Mary had been prepared beforehand for the future of her son, 
it seems strange that she and his brethren should be represented in the earliest 
Gospel (Mk. iii. 21, 31) as attempting to restrain him from his public work in 
the belief that ‘ he was beside himself.’ 

If we may not look for the origin of the story in actual reminiscence, it 
is natural to enquire into possible antecedents in popular belief, folk-lore, 
or literature which may have contributed to the story as we have it. An 
ingenious but highly speculative theory as to the origin of the story was 
propounded by Gressmann (Das Weihnachtsevangelium, 1914). Gressmann 
finds incoherences in the Gospel narrative as it stands. Following Eichorn 
he thinks that the child’s manger-cradle ought to stand in direct relation with 
the shepherds, whereas in point of fact the connexion is not established in the 
story. It is the parents, not the shepherds, who lay the child in the manger. 
The shepherds only find him there in accordance with the angel’s words. 
Moreover the shepherds themselves, he argues, are really superfluous to the 
story as it stands. He is disposed, therefore, to conjecture an earlier form of 
the story in which shepherds discover a foundling child in their own manger 
and are told by an angelic voice that this child is the promised Messiah. This 
pre-Christian story may be supposed to have come into Judaism from Egypt. 
Plutarch (De Is. et Osir. 12, p. 355 e) relates two versions of the story of the 
birth of Osiris, One is that when Osiris was born a divine voice was heard 
proclaiming ‘“‘The Lord of all comes forth to light.” But according to 


1 Cf. A. von Premerstcin in Zeitschr. d. Savigny Stiftung, Romanist. Abteil, 
xlviii. (1928), pp. 448 f. 
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another version, a certain Pamyles in Egyptian Thebes was drawing water 
from the Temple of Zeus, and, while there, he heard a voice which bade him 
ery aloud that “the great king, the benefactor, Osiris is born” ; thereupon 
Cronos entrusted the child to his care, and he reared it. Gressmann interprets 
Plutarch’s account to mean that Pamyles discovered the infant Osiris in the 
Temple as a foundling. This legend, he thinks, passed over into Judaism, 
where it became a legend of the finding of the child Messiah, and in this 
form was subsequently attached to Jesus. But Jesus being a child of real 
human parents, the legend became disjointed. Mary and Joseph displace 
the shepherds at the manger, while the shepherds still receive the angelic 
message, though they become in trutli otiose figures in the story. 
Gressmann’s theory has been vigorously criticised by Clemen.! (1) It is 
by no means clear from Plutarch or elsewhere that Osiris was ever regarded 
as a foundling child. (2) Nothing is known of a pre-Christian Jewish legend 
of the Messiah as a foundling child, such as Gressmann postulates. (3) Nor . 
again is it clear that the Lucan story as it stands is so incoherent as Gressmann 
thinks. The shepherds are by no means superfluous to the narrative: their 
finding of the child in the manger leads on naturally and directly to the state- 
ment that they made known the good news which had been told to them. 
Thus the shepherds are the vouchers for the story. The theme of the heavenly. 
voice at the birth common to Luke and to Plutarch’s legend is too natural to 
call for a theory. of direct dependence. ) 
Shepherds are found associated in legend with the birth and childhood of 
Cyrus, of Romulus and Remus, and also of Mithras.2 Geffcken ® argues for a 
derivation of the motif of the shepherds ultimately from Mithraism by way 
of Posidonius, but his argument appears to be inconclusive.* It is best to 
look for sources near at hand. It is clear that a dominant theme in the 
narrative is the birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem, the city of David. David 
himself was a shepherd, and a pastoral scene is fully in harmony with the Old 
Testament associations of Bethlehem. Wo may perhaps go further. At 
Bethlehem there was ‘a tower of flocks’ (Gen. xxxv. 21), and in Micah iv. 8 
the ‘ tower of the flocks’ is associated with ‘ the kingdom of the daughter of 
Jerusalem.” The text from Micah appears to have been brought into 
connexion with the ‘tower of the flocks’ in Genesis, for the Palestinian 
1 Studien u. Kritiken, 1916, pp. 237f.; Leligionsgesch. Erkldirung d. N.T. 
pp. 203 f. 
2 Cf. Cumont, Textes ef monuments relatifs aux mystcres de Afithra, i. p. 162. 


3 «Die Hirten auf dem Felde,’ Hermes, 1914, pp. 321-351. 
4 Cf. Clemen, op. cit. pp. 203 f. 
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(IJ. x 


Targum on Gen. xxxv. 21 writes!: ‘‘ And Jacob proceeded and spread his 
tent beyond the tower of Eder (i.e. of flocks), the place from whenee it is to 


be that the king Meshiha will be revealed at the end of the days.” 


If this 


association of Gen. xxxv. 21 with Messianic expectation goes back to the first 


century, it would eneourage the theme of ‘ shepherds watching over the flocks’ 
on the night of the nativity of David’s heir in David’s town. 


1 Targums on the Pentateuch, &.T. by J. W. Etheridge, 1862, p. 281, | 
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2 aurnj]+7 SACL al Eus 
Orig(lat) 

I. ev Tuts Wuepais exeivais] After 
mention of the growth of the youth- 
ful John Baptist, the narrative now 
turns back to the period of the 


preeeding story. The birth of Jesus 


must be placed six months after the 
birth of John. Cf. i. 26. 

doypa] A decree. Good Greek 
usage. Used again of imperial 
decrees, Ac. xvii. 7, and of the 
decrees of the Council at Jerusalem, 
Ac. xvi. 4. 

Avyotcrov] The transliteration 
is less usual in Greek than the trans- 
lation YeBucros. 

dzoypdper Gat] ‘to be enrolled.’ 
Passive. The provineial enrolments 
of imperial times were undertaken 
for purposes.of taxation. Cf. Schiirer, 
G.J.V. i. pp. 510f., and literature 
there referred to. For the taxation 
itself the proper verb is awotipar. 

Turay THY oikoupevyY] A natural 
and usual exaggeration to mean the 
Roman Empire. 

alty azoypaby, KTA.].The best 
mss. do not give the article between 
ality and avoypadi). auTy is there- 
fore best taken as subject and 
droypudy TpwTy as predicate, at'T) 
being attracted into agreement with 
the predicate. Cf. Blass, § 49. 4. 
The sentence is somewhat awkwardly 


mpwrn eyevero] eyevero mpwrn N*D (?) Justin 


expressed as there are virtually two 
predieates: mpwt) droypad) and 
yyepovevovTos THs S. Ky: “ This was 
the first enfolment, that, namely, 
which was made when Q. was 
Governor of Syria.” xpwry is in- 
tended to contrast this new pro- 
ceeding of the Roman Emperor with 
the previous condition of things 
when no such enrolment had been 
attempted. This gives a full and 
satisfactory meaning, and it har- 
monises with the reference to 
azoypady, ‘the well-known enrol- 
ment,’ in Ac. v. To suppose that 
purty contrasts this enrolment with 
another that took place later is to 
introduce an idea which is irrelevant 
to the context. Reference may be 
made to Plummer (p. 50) for a full 
account and refutation of the various 
expedients which have been proposed 
to evade the plain meaning of the 
text. Lagrange revives the theory 
of Ewald and Caspari that rpury 
should be given a comparative force 


-and made to govern the clause 


yyepovetovtus KTA.: “This enrol- 
ment took place before Quirinius was 
Governor of Syria.” But though 
TpwToS May govern a genitive with 
a comparative force as in Jo. i. 15, 
30, the addition of VY EpOvevorTUS is, 
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as Plummer argues, fatal. Moreover, 
we should be left with a most point- 
less sentence. 

P. Sulpicius Quirinius became 
Governor of Syria in A.D. 6. The 
Governors of Syria in the later years 
of King Herod were: 9-6 B.c. Sentius 
Saturninus; 6-4 B.C. Quinctilius 
Varus. 

+ 3, wdvtes] This need not be inter- 
preted to mean ‘all the inhabitants 
of the Empire.’ The intervening 
reference to Syria makes it easy to 
restrict the scope of this sentence to 
the inhabitants of Syria. The Roman 
census was based on residence. The 
method is well illustrated by Pap. 
Lond. 904, 20f. (vol. iii. p. 124) 
which gives an edict (dated a.p. 104) 
of C. Vibius Maximus, Prefect of 
Egypt, requiring absentees to return 

to their own homes in view of the 
coming census: Tis Kat oi[Kiay 
aroypapis évjertalons] dvayKatoy 
[robs drodnpyjoavrals Kal” a[vrive] 
Symore ait[iav ard Tov éuvTav] vopav 
TpogalvayKkdjous éalveA]ety eis 
Ta éar[rav é]peotia tv[a] cal Thy 
cuvyOn [oi]xovopiav rH[s  amo}- 
ypadys rAnpwdowow Kal T7 mpou[h- 
kovlon atTrois yewpyia T pou KUpTEp?)- 
gwlov]. This procedure harmonises 
well with the statement in v. 3, but 
in v. 4 Luke regards Joseph as a 
native of Nazareth who goes up to 


Bethlehem for the enrolment, because 
he was of Davidic lineage. Zahn 
suggests that Joseph may have held 
property in Bethlehem. There is no 
hint of this in Luke. The motive of 
the narrative is to bring Joseph of 
the house of David to the city of 
David for the birth of the Messiah. 

5. THY Emvyorevperyn audto] We 
should probably read 77 yuvackt 
adrov with lat.vt (codd.) and syr.sin, 
the reading of NBD etc. being an 
early modification under the influence 
of i. 26, and the reading of the 
majority of the mss. a conflation 
of the two readings. Joseph and 
Mary are represented by Luke as 
living together. It would be strange 
if Mary were to travel with Joseph 
when she was only betrothed to him. 

ovan éevkdw] ‘and she was great 
with child.’ This addition to the 
sentence can hardly be thought of 
as giving a reason for Mary’s accom- 
panying Joseph, but it prepares the 
way for the subsequent birth at 
Bethlehem. 

6. For the wording cf. Gen. xxv. 
24, and above, i. 57. 

Tov mpwtdtoKor] The word may 
be regarded as preparing for v. 23 
infra, and as unemphatic. But had 
Luke wished to exclude the idea 
that Mary had other children after 
her ‘first-born,’ he would almost 
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[Il. 7 


’ ‘ \ ’ . ? ‘ 5] ‘ f > 9 ? A 
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8 rovos €v TW KaTadUpATE. 


‘ ; a 
Kat wroweves oav év tH 
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‘ ‘ \ 
THS VUKTOS €1l THY ToipvAY avTOV. 


Kat dyyedos Kuptov 


Q éréotn avtois Kat Sofa Kuptov arepréraper adtovs, Kai 


certainly have chosen another word, 
e.g. povoyerys which he uses below, 
c. vii., of the son of the widow of 
Nain. In point of fact Luke, like 
the other evangelists, regarded Mary 
as the mother of a family, viii. 19, 
and therefore mapwtdToKkos was a 
natural word to use of ‘the first- 
born.’ 

Protev. Jac. xvii. (followed by Eo. 
Pseudo- Matt. xiii.) represents the 
birth as happening on the journey. 

7. ev putvy| ‘ina manger.’ This 
is the usual meaning of the word, 
and it gives excellent sense. The 
manger or feeding-trough would 
probably be a movable receptacle 
placed on the ground. This Mary 
uses as a cradle for her infant. 
put, may also be used to mean 
‘stall,’ or the enclosure in which 
animals were penned (cf. Cadbury, 
Journal of Bibl. Lit., 1926, p. 317), 
and it has been thought that this 
meaning makes a better contrast to 
xaTtddupa, But ev pétvy goes closely 
with dvexAcvey, and in this connexion 
the usual meaning of durvy is the 
most appropriate. 

5.674 ovK yy KTA,] The visitors were 
crowded out of the publie shelter. 
KaTaAupa is probably inaccurately 
translated ‘inn,’ which is ruvdoyetov 
in x. 34. In xxii. 12 kuTdAvpa 
means ‘ the guest chamber,’ and here 
too it probably denotes a single 
reception room in which the travellers 
would sleep. 

The tradition that the birth of 
Jesus took place in a cave is found 
as early as Justin, Dial. 78 eé7e.d7) 
‘luo ovw elxev ev TH Kwpy exeivy 


mrov kutadioa, ev omnduin tive 
civeyyus THS Kwpys KarédXvce Kal 
TOTE ANTOV OvTwY eKEl, eTETOKEL 
Mapia rov Xpurroy Kat ev parvy 
avrov éreGecxers and in Protev. Jac. 
xviii. f. Justin appeals to the text 
Is. xxxiii. 16. obtos vixyoes ev 
idyrdw orndrai retpas iryupas. 
The belief is hardly likely to have 
arisen out of this text. Probably 
some traditional motif of a divine 
birth in a cave (cf. Clemen, pp. 195 f.) 
has reappeared in a Christian dress. 
The cave at Bethlehem was already 
shewn in the time of Origen (C. Cels. 
i. 51). Constantine’s basilica was 
erected behind the traditional spot. 
There is no trace of this tradition 
in the Lucan or in «any Biblical 
text. 

8. Kat oweves toav] The birth 
of the Christ is made known by 


an angel to shepherds. The idea 
that revelation is made to the 
simple is thoroughly in barmony 


with the spirit of the Gospels in 
general, and with St. Luke’s Gospel in 
particular. But it was also a familiar 
notion in the ancient pagan world 
that the gods visited simple country 
people in preference to sophisticated 
town dwellers. Klostermann quotes 
Servius on Virg. Hel. x. 26, “ solent 
numina  plerumque_ se_rusticis 
offerre.” 

ev 77) XWpu TH avTy] ie. the 
country round Bethlehem. Here 
David had tended his father’s sheep. 

THs vextos] It is thus implied, 
though not definitely stated, that 
the birth of Jesus took place at 
night. 
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10. py poPetrbe} So also the an- 
gelic annunciations both to Zacharias 
and to Mary begin p21) pofod. 

Sov yap evayyeAtCopae .. 
It is noteworthy that two of the 
words in the angelic” annunciation 
of the birth of the Messiah (etuy- 
yeAifopat, owrnp) agree with the 
language concerning the birthday of 
Augustus in the commemorative in- 
scription of Priene and other Asiatic 
towns (Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inser. 
Sel. no. 458, ii. p. 53): "Ere ods) i) 
mdvra] Siurigara tou PBiov 1pav 
mpovoia .. . TOTEAYSTAaTOY TiO Biw 
Stexdopnoev évev carer) Tov NePa- 
OTOV eee womep 1p peer Kal Tots pO? 
y[eas owTipa mépwuru) Tov Tud- 
govTu pev moAguov, Koopyoovtu. Sé 
TavTa .. . Wpev SE TH KOT py TOV 
8? adtdv etayyeA[ov 1 LeMans) 
Tov Ueod .. . 

mavtt two Aun] i.e. for all the 
people of Isracl. 

11. gwryp] Used of Jesus here 
only in the synoptic Gospels. Twice 
in Ac. (v. 31, xiii.23). In indubitably 
Pauline Epp. onty Phil. iii. 20. On 
the other hand it occurs frequently 
in the Pastoral Epp. and 2 Pet. 
Also in Jo. iv. 42 and 1 Jo. iv. Iq. 
On the history of the title cf. Wend- 
land, Z.N.7.W., 1904, pp. 335 f. 


-TwTHp] | 


Os éoTi yxptorss Ktpos] ‘who 
is Christ [and] Lord.’ This seems 
better than with B. Weiss to make 
Xpurrosan adjective, ‘anointed Lord.’ 
Possibly there has been an error 
at some stage in transcription or 
translation from the Aramaic, and 
the original words were Xpuoris 
Kvpiov ‘the Lord’s Christ’ as 
below, v. 26. This error occurred 
in LXX trans. of Lam. iv. 20, and 
possibly also in Ps. Sol. xvii. 36 (cf. 
Xvili. 6). 

12. onpecov] A token which shall 
at once serve to identify the child 
and to confirm the angel’s words. 

14. The reading of syr.sin, which 
inserts a kai before [ev] avOpw7ors, 
and reads evdoxiu, would give a three- 
fold division to thesong of the heavenly 
host: ‘* Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, and goodwill to 
men.” But there is but slender 
support for the xuc, and the weight 
of ms. evidence upholds the genitive 
evdoxias, We must therefore re- 
cognise two clauses couneeted by 
kat. The former \proclaims God’s 
glory in heaven, the second his gift 
of peace to his chosen upon earth. 
avd wrote seems to bo 
virtually an equivalent for Tras 0 
Aads above (so J. Weiss), ‘among 
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the men of his choice,’ or ‘of his 
good pleasure.’ A Christian reader 
would naturally interpret of the new 
Tsrael, the Christian Church. For 
this absolute use of evdoxia for the 
divine good pleasure cf. Ps. Sol. 
viii. 39 piv Kat Tols TéKvoLs MOV 
 evdokia eis tov aiava, Kipie, 
TWTHP HOV, ov cadevOnrdspBa. Ere 
Tov aiwva xpdovov. This gives a 
meaning more appropriate to the 
context than to interpret «vdoxia of 
human goodwill (as in Ps. Sol. iii. 4, 
xvi. 12), thus introducing the thought 
that the divine peace can only be 
bestowed where human goodwill is 
already present. 

Gressmann (quoted in Kloster- 
mann) suggests that evdoxias is due 
to a misreading of the Aramaic con- 
junction | ‘and’ for the preposition 4 
‘of. The original would thus have 
read ‘Glory in the highest to God, 
and on earth peace to men, and 
goodwill.’ But the appended ‘and 
goodwill’ is again awkward. If we 
follow the reading of the best Greek 
Mss. we obtain a good sense, though 
the rhythmical balance of the two 
clauses is poor. 

15. dveAOwpev 5:)] Lucan phrase- 
ology. dépxeoOar v. freq. in Luke 
and Acts, and cf. Ac. xv. 36 ému- 
otpepavtes 51) erioxepupeda, 


TO pHnua TovTO Td yeyovds] Pppa 
again in the Hebraic sense of ‘thing’ 
or ‘event.’ Similarly in v. 17 wep 
Tov pHuatos TOU AadnOEvTos avtrois 
does not medn ‘concerning the word 
that had been spoken to them,’ but 
‘concerning the matter which had 
been declared to them.’ 

18. wavres of axovoavtes] Cf. 
supra i. 66 of ‘all those who heard’ 
the circumstances of the birth of 
John. 

19. Maryis placed in a certain con- 
trast to the shepherds. Theshepherds 
published the tidings; Mary did not 
speak, but silently reflected upon 
what had happened. pjuara again 
means ‘things,’ not, as Klostermann 
tentatively suggests with a reference 
to the preceding verse, ‘words.’ Ta 
Aadnbevra tad TOV ToLméevww would 
include both the angel’s annuncia- 
tion and its corroboration for them 
when they found Mary and Joseph 
and the babe. The latter was not 
AadnOev for Mary. Mary reflected 
on the ‘events,’ of which the angel’s 


. appearance, related to her no doubt 


by the shepherds, was a part. 

20. The shepherds returned to 
their flocks, praising God for what 
they had heard (vv. 10-14) and for 
what they had scen in confirmation 
(tOwpev v, 15, iddvres v. 17). 
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THE CIRCUMCISION OF JESUS AND HIS PRESENTATION 
IN THE TEMPLE (ii. 21-40) 


The narrative continues in the spirit of traditional Jewish piety. The 
circumcision of Jesus is related, but it is not invested with any doctrinal 
significance. The emphasis falls upon the naming of the child in accordance 
with the angel’s words to Mary. The Pauline thought of Christ as ‘‘ born of 
a woman, born under the Law, that he might redeem those under the Law” 
(Gal.iv. 4f.) is entirely absent. The circumcision is introduced simply as a part 
of customary Jewish observance. The same motive prompts the visit of the 
holy family to the Temple. The visit to the Temple affords the occasion for 
Symeon and the aged Hannah, representing the faithful piety of true Israelites, 
to recognise under divine guidance the fulfilment of the hope of Israel in the 
infant Jesus—a fulfilment which Symeon sees to be destined to bring light 
to all the world. : 

The presentation in the Temple was perhaps at some time a story in 
itself and was only later incorporated in a larger cycle. Symeon’s action 
and words gain in meaning if they were originally the first intimation to the 
parents of the destiny of their child (cf. v. 33 n.). 

The motif of an ancient sage welcoming the infant redeemer is found in 
the stories of the Buddha. For the different forms of the Buddhist story 
reference may be made to Windisch, Brahmanischer Linfluss im Buddhismus.+ 
The earliest source for the legend is the Sutta-Nepata, Mahavagga 11 (Nalaka- 
sutta).2 The sage Asita hears the gods rejoicing over the birth of the Buddha. 
“The Bodhisatta,” they ery, “ the excellent pearl, the incomparable, is born 
for the good and for a blessing in the world of men, in the town of the Sakyas, 
in the country of Lumbini. Therefore we are glad and exceedingly pleased.” 
Asita descended from heaven and went to Suddhodana’s palace and enquired 
of the Sakyas: “‘ Where is the prince? I wish to see him.” The Sakyas 
shewed him the child, and Asita, receiving him, cried in a loud voice, “‘ Without 
Superior is this, the most excellent of men.” 


It is held by some scholars that there is connexion of some kind between 


In Aufsttze zur Kultur- u. Sprachgeschichte des Orients dedicated to Ernst 
Kuhn, Miinchen, 1916, pp. 6 f. 
® Sacred Books of the Last, vol. x. pp. 123 8. / 
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this story of the infancy of Christ and the story of the infancy of Buddha. 
But this seems improbable. The theme of an old man anticipating the future 
of the divine child is in itself one that may easily have arisen independently. 
It bas further been urged that the rejoicing of the gods over the birth of the 
infant Buddha finds a counterpart in the angelic hymn of Lk. ii. 14. But 
this seems rather to tell against the suggestion of dependence, for while the 
hymn of the gods and the visit of Asita to the Sakyas stand in organic con- 
nexion in the Buddhist story, there is no internal relation between their 
counterparts in the Christian story. Lastly, the tone of the Buddhist story is 
different from the Christian. Symeon is now ready to ‘depart in peace,’ 
since it has been vouchsafed to him to sce the Lord’s Christ. Asita, on the 
other hand, “‘ remembering his own migration was displeased and shed tears.” 
** My life here,”’ he cried, ‘‘ will shortly be at an end, in the middle (of his life) 
there will be death for me. I shall not hear the Dhamma of the incomparable 


one; therefore I am afflicted, unfortunate, and suffering’ (Sutta-Nepata, 


op. cit. p. 125). 


— 


1 So Garbe, Indien und das Christentum, with whom Charpentier, in a review in 


Zeusch. Deutsch. Morgendl. Gesell., 


1915, p. 442, agrees. 


Against the theory of 


dependence, Bultmann, G.S.7. p. 180, and Clemen, Rel. gesch. Erkldrung d. N.T. 


pp. 209 f. The latter gives full references to the literature. 
7 NO ’ ; e , 4 ‘ n a 5 t 
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21. Tol mepitepeitv avtov]) The 
fact of the circumcision of Jesus is 
implied, but in no way emphasised. 
The emphasis falls upon the naming 
of the child. On the association of 
the naming with the rite of cireum- 
cision cf.i.59n. Mary and Joseph 
are in a strange land. It is there- 
fore natural that we should not hear 
here, as we do in the account of 
John’s circumcision and naming, 
of the presence of neighbours and 
kinsfolk. 

Kal €KxAOn] Kat (om. D 69 cte.) 
in apodosis according to Semitic 
idiom. Cf, Blass, § 77. 6. 


avrov D al lat.vt (codd) syr.sin Aug: 


aurys Minuse perpaue 


tT) «di Oev rd Tot dyyéAov] The 
story here links up with the angelic 
Annunciation to Mary, i. 31. 

22. at yuepar Tov Kabumopor] 
According to the Law in Lev. xii. 
after the birth of a male child the 
mother was unclean for seven days, 
and was then confined to the house 
for a further period: of thirty-three 
days. After these days of purifica- 
tion are ended, she is to bring her 
offering to the priest at the sanctuary. 

Tov Kudupic pot avriv] uvrav, the 
best attested reading, is difficult. 
The Law prescribes no purification for 
the husband. Probably witwy should 


Il. 25] 
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24 voscous NBO 69-124 ete: veoocovs ADLS 


be interpreted of the mother and 
child (so Orig.) rather than of Mary 
and Joseph (Plummer and others), 
since Luke proceeds to connect the 
visit of Mary to the Temple for her 
purification with the ‘ presentation’ 
of the infant Jesus. This connexion 


secms to rest: on an imperfect under- 


standing of the legal requirement. 
Ix. xiii. 1-2 lays down the principle 
“* Sanctify unto me all the first-born, 
whatsoever openeth the womb among 
the children of Israel, both of man and 
of beast: itis mine.” Verse 13 then 
modifies this by prescribing redemp- 
tion in the case of the first-born 
child. This was a different act 
from the purification of the mother. 
Besides the legal principle of Ex. 
xiii. from which Luke freely quotes 
(wav dpuev . . . KAyO@yoerac), Luke 
probably has in mind the presenta- 
tion of Samuel at the sanctuary at 
Shiloh (r Regn. i. 24 f.). Like 
Samuel, Jesus is solemnly dedicated 
by his parents to God, and in this 
dedication Luke sees a_ spiritual 
fulfilment of the legal principle 
(sx. xiii.) that the first-born belongs 
to God. The legal provision of re- 
demption by a substitute offering in 
the case of a child is passed over 
without notice. 

dviyayov] i.e. from Bethlehem, 
Where Mary had been confined, to 
Jerusalem. 

23. wav Stavoryov paytpav] The 


cy 


citation of this text shews, if it be 
necessary to shew, that the doctrine 
of the partus clauso utero (cf. Protev. 
xix f.) was unknown to the evangelist. 

24. (evyos Tpvyovey . . . TEpl- 
otepmv] Mary therefore comes under 
the rubric of Lev. xii. 8 that “if 
the woman’s means suffice not for a 
lamb, then she shall take two turtle- 
doves or two young pigeons, the one 
for a burnt offering, and the other 


‘for a sin offering.” 


voowovs] The vulgar form voocous 
attested by NB and the Ferrar 
group is to be preferred to veoowors 
of T.R. The same v.l. occurs in 
the LXX, Lev. v. 11, and xii. 8 
(here quoted). Cf. Phryn. clxxxii. 
Noooos, voociov' dpoiy Xetree 
TO €« Ska Tovto addxiua’ A€ye 
odv veoTTOs, veoTTiov iva apxaios 
patvn. 

25. The name Symeon was very 
common, and attempts to identify 
the man here intended, for instance 
as Symeon, the son of Hillel and 
father of Gamalicl, are necessarily 
precarious. The words of the Nunc 
Dimittis suggest that Symeon was 
an old man, though this is not 
directly stated by Luke. 

evAaf1)s] ‘devout.’ The adj.is con- 
fined in N.T. to Luke, occurring also 
in Ac. ti. 5, vill. 2, xxii. 12. The 
noun evAdea occurs Heb. v. 7, xii. 
28. The words occur in good Greek 
writers from Plato downwards with 
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the meaning ‘cautious,’ ‘caution.’ 
In later Greek the words are especially 
used in connexion with religion: 
‘ careful’ or ‘conscientious’ in respect 
of religious duties. So Diod. Sic., 
Plut., Philo, LXX. See P.B. s.v, 

mpoocdeXopevos mapakAnoi Tot 
"IopayA] Cf. Is. xl. 1 mapakaXeire 
mupakadretre Thy Aadv pov, A€yeu 6 
6eds. Symeon was looking for the 
fulfilment of ‘the hope of Israel.’ 
§.B. ii. pp. 124 f. shew that the term 
was in frequent use among the Rabbis 
for the fulfilment of the Messianic 
hope. 

Kat Tvedpa yv aywov er adrdv] 
‘and holy spirit was upon him.’ 
The separation of mvevja and dy.ov 
by the verb jv is a somewhat unusual 
order, but Plummer presses the 
sentence too much in interpreting 
‘an influence which was holy was 
upon him.’ There is no sufficient 
reason to distinguish sharply the 
meaning here from the meaning of 
the phrase wvevpatos dayiou rAy- 
oOijvat i. 15, i. 41, i. 67. 

26. vy atto Kexpynparirpéevov] 
Xpipatifw, ‘to give a divine re- 
sponse, oracle, or revelation’ (Diod. 
Sic., Plut., Lucian, Joseph. etc. as well 
as LXX), may be used in the passive 
with the subject either, as here, of 
the revelation, or of the person to 


whom the revelation is made (so 
Mt. ii. 12, 22, Ac. x. 22, Heb. viii. 
5, xi. 7). 

apiv [7] av i8y] mpiv or wply 7) is 
constructed with the subj. here only 
in N.T. The constr. with the optat. 
is found only in Ac. xxv. 16. In 
both these Lucan passages mpiv 
correctly follows a preceding nega- 
tive. Cf. Moulton, Proleg. i. p. 169; 
Blass, § 65. 10. The usual constr. 
of wpiv in N.T. is with accus. and 
aor. infin. 

27. ev rvevuatt] The Spirit guides 
Symeon to enter the Temple at the 
right moment. 

év to eicayayetv] Aor. ‘when 
his parents had brought in the child 
Jesus.’ 

28. kat adrds] Ch. Kat éxAyOn 
v. 21 supra and note. 

29-32. This beautiful hymn has 
been used in the evening services of 
the Church since the fifth century 
(Apost. Constit. vii. 48). 

29. viv] Emphatic. Now Symeon 
has received the fulfilment of what, 
under God’s guidance, he had looked 
for. The hymn corresponds closely to 
what has been stated before: Kara 
Td jnpd cov refers back to the divine 
promise (jv att) Keyxpnparirpevov 
v. 26), which Symeon now acknow- 
ledges to have been fulfilled: his eyes 
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have seen (v. 30) what it was promised 
he should see (v. 26), namely, the 
salvation of God, brought near in 
the Lord’s Christ (v. 26). 

dmoA ves Tv SotAOv wou, SérroTu] 
“All three words shew that the 
figure is that of the manumission of 
a slave, or of his release from a 


long task. Death is the instrument 


of release” (Plummer). doAvw is 
used in the O.T. of the deaths of 
Abraham (Gen. xv. 2), of Aaron 
(Num. xx. 29), of Tobit (Tob. iii. 6), 
of a martyr (2 Mace. vii. 9). Cf. 
also Epictet. i. 9. 16 bray €xelvos 
(sc. 6 eds) onpeayyy Kal darodvory 
vas Tavrys TIS danper tas, TOT’ 
areXctoea Oe rpds abrov. 

Seorora] Rarely used of God in 
N.T. Cf. Ae. iv. 24, Rev. vi. to. 
See also Job v. 8 kipsov de rv 
TUVTWY Seordrny erikaAéoopa by 
Wisdom vi. 7, viii. 3, Ecclus. xxxvi. 
I, 3 Maec. ij. 2, and fairly fre- 
quently in the LXX (about thirteen 
times) ag a rendering of })7%,'27N, 

év elpyvy] Placed emphatically at 
the end to correspond to the opening 
viv. “It is the peace of complete- 
ness, of work finished and hopes 
fulfilled ” (Plummer). Cf. Gen. xv. 15 
(of Abraham) ob be drreheton ™ pds 
TOUS Tarepas oov per elpyvns, 
Tpuchels év yrHper KaAQ. 

30. efSov . . . TS owTHpLbV Gov] 
The wapdkAnois (v. 25) for which 
Symeon had looked, and: which 
Isaiah had prophesied (xl. 1), is now 


visible. Cf. Is. in the same chapter, 
v. 5 Kal dpOijoerat y dda Kupiov, 
Kal OweTar TOA Tape TS TWTYPLOY 
Tov Geot. (Quoted below, iii. 6.) 

31. The salvation is for all man- 
kind. Cf. Is. lii. 10 Kai droxahbypet 
Kvpios tov Bpaxiwva Tov dy tov 
aurot évw7rtov mayTwy TOV ebay, 
kat dWovrat TavTa akpau THs ys 
THY cwTnpiay THY Tapa Tov Geod 
7pav. 

32. pus els droxdAvpe ve Rae 
ddfav] It is doubtful whether das 
and dd€av should be taken as two co- 
ordinates in apposition to owr7jpiov, 
or whether dws alone should be 
regarded as in apposition to owt1- 
prov with droxaAvyu and ddguv as 
parallel statements of the illumina- 
tion which the salvation brings 
about. The former scems to suit 
the language equally well with the 
latter, and is perhaps in closer agrec- 
ment with the thought of the Gospel: 
the Messianic salvation brings out 
the full and true glory of Israel and 
sheds universal light upon all the 
peoples of the world. 

pus eis drokdAvyw éOvav] ‘a 
light to give revelation for the 
Gentiles.’ So of the Lord’s servant 
in Is. xlix. 6 dédwxd oe . . . eis pads 
eOvov, and ib. xlii. 6 dvotEur ofOar- 
pots tupdor. 

33. Kal qv 6 Tarnp avrov Kal 7 
patnp Oavjcgovres] The wonder of 
the parents should not be understood 
to arise only from the universal 
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character of the redemption implied 
in the last words of Symeon’s hymn; 
they wonder at the whole of what 
is said in connexion with the child. 
The ‘wonder’ of the parents is 
certainly very naturally in place, if 
we suppose, with Loisy, Bultmann, 
and others, that this narrative once 
stood by itself and described the 
first intimation to the parents of 
the character and destiny of their 
child. 

Note that Joseph is spoken of as 
6 muTnp avtov without especial 
notice or qualification. 

34-35. obros Keita] This child is 
appointed for a mission which will 
cause many to fall and many to rise 
in Israel. This is the twofold out- 
come of the advent of the Christ. 
Some reject him and fall, others 
receive him and rise. It may be 
that the two texts of Isaiah con- 
cerning the stone of stumbling (viii. 
14) and the precious corner-stone on 
which “he that believeth shall not 
be put to shame” (xxviii. 16, cf. 
Ro. ix. 33) lie behind the thought 
of the passage. Cf. xx. 17 f. with 
note ad loc. 

This is a more satisfactory inter- 
pretation than to suppose that the 
moors and the dvuaracts represent 
the penitence and the restoration of 
the same persons. J. Weiss suggests 
that kui dvaoracey is the insertion 
of an editor. Its omission would 
make a closer connexion with the 
next clause Kul eis oypetov avtt- 
Acyopevor, but the contrasted terms 


mrwots and dvdotaots must surely 
be original. 

Elsewhere in the N.T. dvacraccs 
is always used of the resurrection of 
the dead. 

eis urnpetov avTtAeyopevor] Jesus 
is a sign to Israel (cf. xi. 30), but 
a sign which meets with contradic- 
tion. 

Kal TOU uvTHS .. . popupuia] .This 
clause, addressed to Mary personally, 
is a parenthesis which seems to break 
the connexion, since the last clause 
drws av aroxaAvpOmou KTA. must 
refer back to v. 34. Perhaps it was 
not present in an earlier source, but 
was inserted by the evangelist, who, 
on this view, is likely also to be 
responsible for making Symeon ad- 
dress his prophecy to Mary alone. 
(So Loisy.) The words describe the 
gricf of the mater dolorosa. The 
link with the preceeding sentence is 
probably to be found in the thought 
of the passion of Christ, implied, 
though not explicitly foretold, in the 
word uvtiAeyopnevov. Mary’s heart 
will be pierced by the suffering 
which wil] fall upon her son. This 
scems better than to suppose with 
Origen and some moderns (Reuss 
and Bleek) that the sword is a 
sword of doubt which will pierce 
Mary, as though even she were to 
be tempted to join the avr.Aéyovres. 
For the wording ef. Orac. Sib. iii. 316 
poppaia yap dueAevoerar Sud peoov 
aeto (i.e. Egypt). 

orws dv avroxadupOocw KrAr.] 
By the response which they make 
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Kapdiav Siadroyic pot. 
Ouyatnp Pavounr, éx urns “Acrp, (aitn mpoPeBnxvia 
A ¢€ / al / \ +] ‘ wv e XN ? \. 
ev iyepacs morals, Cjoaca peta avdpos Tn éwTa uTro 
Tis wapOevias adtis, Kab abtn yipa Ews érav aydonxovtTa 37 


¢ a 9 :) / a} t a s ‘ } / 
TEeToUpwv,) i) OUK adioTaTo TOV Lepov vHaTELats Kat d€En- 


Kat fv “Avva ampoditts, 36 
y P 


geal AaTpEvovTa VUKTA Kal Hpépav. Kat abTH TH wpa 38 
émictaca uvOwporoyeito To Oe@ Kat éAddee Tept avTOU 
TAGLY TOES mTpoa Seyowevors AVTPwWoLY Tepovaadnp. 

Kal ws éré\ecay qwuvta Ta Kata Tov voyov Kupiov, 39 
éméatpewav eis Thy TadsAatav eis modv éavtav Nalapér. 


an / 
To 6& madiov nikavey Kai éxpatatovto mAnpovpevov 40 


/ N cA é an a > 4 bd] / 
copia, Kal yupts Veov nv em auto, 


to the Christ, the thoughts of men’s 
hearts wil] stand revealed. 


36-38. The aged prophetess Anna 


is a counterpart to Symeon. No 
detail is given of what she said 
when she encountered the holy family. 
She'‘is represented as a devoted 
widow like the faithful widows of 
the Church (1 Tim. v. 5 1) de dv7ws 
Xp. es Tporpéver tats Sejreve 
Kal Tuis mpowevyais vuKTOS Kul 
ypepus). Perhaps she is thought 
of as actually living within the 
temple precincts. She speaks of the 
child to a group of like-minded 
faithful Israelites who ‘looked for 
the redemption of Jerusalem.’ 

36. atty mpoPePyKviu KTA.] The 
clause is awkwardly expressed, and 
the construction is uncertain. iv 
should probably be supplied’ with 
TpoPeByKvia. The words xut utr) 
X7pa . . . Tesodpwv can. scarcely 
be taken to mean that after her 
husband’s death she had lived for 


eighty-four years as a widow, since 
this would make her incredibly and 
unsuitably aged. We are to under- 
stand that she was cighty-four years 
of age, and after a brief married life 
of seven years had continued a 
widow. Cf. Judith viii. 4 f., xvi. 22 f. 

38. The language is characteristi- 
cally Lucan: air} ty) wpu, erurtaca, 
mpoadexopevors (cf, also Mk. xv. 43). 
avOopodvyeia Gat] ‘to render thanks 
to God,’ here only in N.T. 

39. The parents return to ‘ their 
own city,’ Nazareth. Note the con- 


trast with the course of events in 


Mt., where Nazareth does not come 
into the story until after the return 
of the holy family from Egypt. 

40. Compare the account of the 
growth of the Baptist in i. 80. The 
words in each case are carefully 
chosen. John ‘ waxes strong ir spirit’ 
in a desert life. Jesus remains in 
the home circle, ‘ filled with wisdom ’ 
and blessed by the grace of God. 


An Incipent 1n tae Boysoop or JEsus (ii. 41-52) 


A single incident from the boyhood of Jesus illustrates his 


‘growth in 


wisdom’ (vv. 40, 52) and makes a transition from the infancy to the public 


ministry. It is in keeping with the psychological and biographical interest 
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of Luke to introduce a link of this kind. Moreover, the story furthers his 
literary aim of giving a continuous and connected narrative. 

The origin of the story cannot be recovered. It seems not to presuppose 
the experiences of Mary and Joseph related before (cf. v. 50), and perhaps 
derives from a different cycle of tradition. 

Stories somewhat similar in type about the boyhood of great men are 
found elsewhere in ancient biographical literature. Such are the stories of 
the boyhood of Cyrus (Hat. i. 114 f.), of Alexander (Plut. Alex. 5), of Apol- 
lonius (Philostratus, Vita Apoll.i.7). Compare also the accounts of the child- 
hood of Moses in Jos. Ant. ii. 9. 6, and Philo, Vita Mos. i. p. 83 M. But the 
closest parallel to the Lucan narrative is the account which Joseplius gives 
‘of his own boyhood (Vita 2). When still a boy of about fourteen years of age, 
so Josephus relates of himself, his learning was of such repute that he was 
praised by the chief priests and rulers of the city, when they met together, for 
the accurate knowledge of the Law which he displayed. 

The narrative in the Gospel is free from any thought of pride of learning. 
By his questions and his answers Jesus shews himself master of the subjects 
which the Rabbis were discussing. But the central idea of the narrative is 
disclosed when his parents find him and question him concerning his behaviour. 
He must be in his Father’s house, and—so we may interpret—he must become 
master of the ancient revelation which his Father had given to Israel and which 
he was to fulfil. By the words ‘in my Father’s house’ Jesus is shewn as con- 
scious, from boyhood, of a unique sonship to God. This lays upon him duties 
which may call him from his parents, and even bring some note of discord into 
his relations with them. But the discord is only momentary. Mary ponders 
quietly over the words of her son, and the son returns to live in obedience to 
his parents in the home at Nazareth. 

The mother of Jesus appears but once more in the Lucan Gospel. The 
occasion is when she with her other sons comes to visit Jesus during his ministry 
and calls forth the saying ‘“‘ My mother and my brethren are they who hear 
the word of God and do it” (viii. 19 f.). Butin Luke we are not told, as we 
are in his Marcan source, that ‘‘ his mother and his brethren came to take 


him, for they said (or for it was said) ‘ he is beside himself.’ ”’ 
41 Kal érropevovto of yoveis abtod Kat eros eis “lepovca- 
41 ot yoves avrove f ve Aug: Joseph et Maria a bal: his kinsfolk syrr. 


41. kalémopevovTo...Tovmdaxau] the three great feasts in the central 
The Law prescribed attendance:at sanctuary for all male Israclites. 


IT. 48] 


AN TH EopTH TOD Tacya. 
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¢ nA / 
Kai ote éyéveto érdv dwdexa, 42 


; n \ \ if na e na \ 
avaBawovtwy av’tayv Kata To Eos Tis EopTHs Kal TENELW- 43 


’ , ; a , > ‘ ae 2 
CUuVToOV TAS HILEPAS, ev TO viroaT pepe QVUTOVUS UTTEMELVEV 


9 a ¢t a b] ? / \ b) ” e a 
Incovs o rats év ‘lepovoadnp, Kal ovK éyvwoay ot yoveis 


avrTov. 


vopicavtes Sé avtov eivat év tH avvodia HrAOov 44 


¢t / FQN \ b) ; oN 9 a ; \ 
NPEPAaS oOov Kae avetntrouy QUTOV EV TOLS GDUVUYYEVECLY Kat 


Tols yvwotots, Kal un evpovTes Uméotpeway els “lepovocadnm 45 


fa) / 
avalnrovvTes avTov. 


\ > 7+ \ e / n ® 
Kat eyéveTo peTa nyépas Tpels etpov 46 


3 \ 3 Lal e fal / b] / fal YA 
avTov. év Te ltepd Kabefouevov ev péow Tav SiacKkdr(wy 


4 > 4 > A ‘ 3 nn a 7 Ite/ \ 
Kat QKOVOVTA AUTOWOV Kab ETENWTWUTA auToOus* e€iaTavTo b€ 47 


€ 
TAVTES Ol 


Kpioecly avTov. 


mpos avTov » pHntnp avTod 


e 
OUTOS ; 


43 eyywoav or -yovers avrov NBDLO 1 etc 33 157 a e vg aegg Aug: 
eyrw Iwond Kat 9 enTnp avrov AC al pler b f syr (vg.hl)s 


kinsfolk ete. syr.sin: 
48 0 waryp cov kat eywom a b syr.cur 


The attendance of women was not 
prescribed in the Law, and the 
question of the appearance of women 
and children at the feasts was at 
some early period a matter of con- 
troversy. See 8.B. ii. p. 142. 

42. érov dddexa] The age of 
adolescence. 

dvaPatvovtwr adrav] dvaBaivery, 
a quasi-technical term for ‘ going 
up’ to a feast. Cf. Jo. xii. 20. The 
present tense of the participle (con- 
trast teAcewodvTwy) is appropriate 
to the meaning ‘on the occasion of 
their visit to Jerusalem for the feast.’ 
Tas npépas] ic. the seven days of 
the feast of Passover and Unleavened 
Bread. 

43. Urépecvev Ingots 6 rais] The 
evangelist gives no account of how 
Jesus and his parents became sepa- 
rated in Jerusalem. The scquel 
shews that the child himself had 
taken the initiative. 

44. év TH vuvodig] ‘in the cara- 
van.’ Here only in N.T. The word is 


‘ 


f An \ fal ? \ a 
GKOVOVTES AUTOD él TH TUVeTEL Kal Tats aTrO- 


, ap \ > 
Kal tdovtes avtoy é&emAaynoay, Kal citrey 48— 


/ , tal 
Téxvov, tb érroinaas yiv 


? \ e 4 \ ? \ 5] , n / 
isov o TaTnp cov Kat éywm oduvmpevor EnTodpév 


his 


found in Strabo, Epictetus, Josephus, 
and inscrr. See P.B. s.v. | 

46. pera. nuepas Tpeis] A reckoning 
is probably intended from the time of 
the parents’ departure. On the first 
day they travelled homeward, on the 
second day they returned, and on the 
third they found him. So Grotius. 
ebpov atrév] How the boy had been 
living in the meantime we are not told. 

ev Tw teow] The scene appears to 
be some chamber in the temple 
buildings where scribes met for teach- 
ing and discussion. It seems that 
the boy is attending some general dis- 
cussion between a group of teachers. 
He listens to what is said, and 
himself asks questions on the points 
in debate. The Gospel of Thomas 
(c. xix.) makes the boy Jesus reduce 
the teachers to silence and himself 
expound the law. In Luke the boy 
is a genuine learner. 

48. The parents are struck with 
amazement. The mother first finds 
words of enquiry and gentle rebuke. 
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49 oe. 


9 N ? 
Kal ELEY TPOS avTOUS 


[II. 49 


Ti ef 3 nf 2: Oo 
L OTL eCnTelTée pe; OUK 10ELTE 


ef ~ a t a 95 la ‘ > \ 
50 ome é€v Tots Tod Tatpos pov Set civat pe; Kal avToL ov 


a ‘ tA a 3 4 3 a“ 
51 cuvynkav To pypa oO édhadyoEv avTors. 


4 / 9 9 
Kat KaTéeByn pet av- 


9 


a ‘ 4 ’ / \ a e ‘ > a 
tov Kar HrGev eis Nalapér, cat Av vrotTaccopevos avTots. 


\ oe , 9 a b fo ’ \ cer 9 a f- 
Kat 1) fNTHP QAUTOU CET IIPEL TAVTA TA pn-aTa €vV Ty xapoia 


52 avurTis. 


A 3 ral , \ / 
Kai Inoots mpodxonten TH oodia Kai 1)ALKia 


Kal YAPITI Trapa Bed Kal ANOPUTTOIC. 


4g. Ti Ste éfntetré pe ;] The in- 
terpretation of these words depends 
on the interpretation of év tots Tov 
raTpos pou below. If we interpret 
the latter to mean ‘in my Father's 
house’—the more probable render- 
ing—the meaning is that it ought 
to have been unnecessary for the 
parents to search, they should have 
known where to look. But ¢€v tots 
Tou TuTpos pov might mean ‘about 
my Father's affairs.’ In that ease 
this question will express surprise that 
they should have been at all anxious 
about his absence. This, however, 
seems to fit the sequel of the story 
less easily. The time had not yet 
come for Jesus to leave his parents’ 
care and protection. 

év Tois Tov maTpds prov eivac] A 
possible rendering is ‘to be about 
my Father’s business.’ Cf. 1 Tim. 
iv. 15 Taltu pedeTa, ev ToUvTOLS 
is ft, and £ Cor. vii. 33 Ta Tod 
Kupcov, but a better sense is given 
if we interpret ‘to be in my Father’s 
home.’ See above. Cf. Gen. xli. 51 
éxdAderev 8 "lwo Td dvopa Tob 
awpwtotoxov Mavvaccr) Aéywv “Ore 
ertAuGer Oar pe emoinsey 6 eds 
TivTMY TOY TOVWY pov Kul TAVTOV 
TOY TOD TaTpds pov. It may be 


doubted whether the narrator was 
conscious of an antithesis between 
¢ , ° 3 
0 watiyp cov in Mary’s words (v. 48) 
and tot watpés pov in the mouth 
of Jesus. 

\ 3 XN 3 a 

50. Kat auros ov cuvixay] The 
story takes no account of what has 
been related above concerning Mary 
and Joseph at the time of the birth 
of Jesus, ze 

x. ta a 2 , b) an en 

TU pypPe oO éAd AoE auTors] Pye 
here means ‘ word’ or ‘saying.’ 

51. Jesus returns with his parents 
to Nazareth, and, in spite of his 
consciousness that he was God’s son, 
he remains in subjection to his 
earthly parents. | 

wivTe Ta pypata] ‘all that had 
happened,’ as above in v. 19. 

52. The development of Jesus is 
again noted (cf. v. 40), and again with 
emphasis upon his wodbia, The con- 
cluding words of the chapter on the 
childhood of Christ echo once more 
the account of ‘the child Samuel: 
1 Regn. ii. 26 Kat 7d ratddpeov 
N N y va x. 3 x XN 
LapoviyAr ETOPEVETO, KAL dyabov Kat 

“ , “ N ? , 
peta Kupiov xai peta dvOpuirwy. 
yAckig] The word may mean 
either ‘stature’ or ‘age.’ The former 
must be intended here, for it gocs 
without saying that Jesus grew older. 


Tur Mission or Joan toe Baptist (iii. 1-20) 


In the mind of the early Church, the preaching and baptizing of John was 


the beginning of the Christian Gospel. 


Cf. Acts i. 22, x. 37, xiii. 24. Both 


Mark and Q, Luke’s principal sources, open with John’s mission, and the 


same perspective is retained in the fourth Gospel. 
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Luke, like Matthew, draws mainly on Q (vv. 7-9, 16-17), which is repro- 
duced with only slight variations in the two Gospels. The account of John’s 
preaching in Q may be taken to preserve an original impression. “So may 
John in fact have spoken” (Ed. Meyer). Bultmann estimates the source very 
differently: the words were ‘ threats of judgement’ (Drohworte), which circu- 
lated in early Christian tradition and were “ put into the mouth of the Baptist, 
because it was desired to relate a portion of his preaching of repentance. . . . 
It may be regarded as a pure accident that Jesus is not the speaker of these 
threats of judgement” (G.S.7. p. 71). This appears to be a very arbitrary 
treatment of the tradition. Though we have no reason to assume that the 
accounts in the synoptic Gospels give a verbatim report of the Baptist’s words, 
there appears to be no good reason why we should not suppose these accounts 
to reproduce authentic tradition. of his preaching. The proclamation of 
imminent judgement, the call for repentance, and the repudiation of national 
privilege recall elassical passages of Hebrew prophecy, but the language is 
freshly minted. Josephus in his account of John (Ant. xviii. 5. 2) does not 
refer to the eschatological element in John’s preaching, and he gives a some- 
what different interpretation of John’s Baptism (see Additional Note), but his 
statement that John required of the Jews that they should practise dexaconvv7 
towards one another and evvréGBeru towards God may be taken as a Greek 
rendering of the preaching of repentance. The statement in The Beginnings 
of Christianity, vol. i. p. 105, that ‘‘ the true text of Josephus represents him 


4 


as preaching first to a body of ‘ascetics,’ and afterwards to others,’ rests 
on a mistranslation of Josephus’s Greek (see J.7h.S., Oct. 1921, p. 59). In 
_ Josephus, as in the Gospels, John addresses himself to the nation. 

A comparison of the full treatment of John in Q with the treatment in 
Mark (and in John) shews the natural tendency of Christians to regard John 
solely as a forerunner and witness of Christ. Luke is following Q, and the 
Marcan source naturally falls into the background, but the.influence of Mark 
may be traced in the wording of v. 3 and of v. 16 (vide ad loc.). It is note- 
worthy that Luke (with Matthew) omits here the qnotation from Mal. iii. 1 
(wrongly combined in Mark with Is. xl. 3 as a quotation from ‘ Isaiah the 
prophet’), perhaps becanse Q here gave Is. xl. 3 alone. Mal. iii. 1 is quoted 
of John in Lk. vii. 27 (=Mt. xi. 10 Q). Luke also drops the picturesque 
details of John’s dress and food (Mk. i. 6; Mt. iii. 4). 

The matter of vv. 10-14 (the questions of the multitude, the publicans, 
and the soldiers) is peculiar to Luke. Idiomatic Greck words in these verses 


(see notes) contrast with the Semitic colouring of the Q material and render 


III. 
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it probable that these verses did not stand in Q. 


(III. 1 


It is not necessary to 
assume a special source. Luke is interested in ‘ multitudes,’ in publicans, 
and in soidiers, and it was worth while to shew that the same classes who 
were brought into contact with Jesus came also to John. The teaching of 
Jesus in the great sermon (c. vi.), his praise of the centurion (c. vii.), and his 
welcome of Zacchaeus (c. xix.) are prepared for; but the replies of John to 
the different classes fall short of their counterparts in the life and teaching 
of Jesus. 

Luke has set his material in an editorial framework. He begins with 
The 


quotation from Isaiah is extended to include a prophecy of salvation for all | 


an elaborate dating of the beginning of the preaching of John (v. 1). 


flesh (vv. 5, 6). John’s proclamation of the mightier one to come is prefaced 
by a statement that it was delivered in answer to a question which was in 
all hearts as to whether John were himself the Christ. The suggestion that 
John was taken by some to be the Christ is only found elsewhere in the fourth 
Gospel (i. 20). Finally, Luke concludes the section with a statement of 
John’s imprisonment by Antipas. This replaces the reference to John’s 


imprisonment, omitted from the Marcan source, at the opening of the Galilean 


ministry (iv. 14). 


1 EN ETE 6€ wevrexadexatm tis Hyeuovias TiBepiov 


1. Luke, writing as a historian, 
fixes the date of John’s mission in 
relation to general history by giving 
the year of the reigning /Kmperor 
and the contemporary rulers, civil 
and ecclesiastical, of Palestine and 
the neighbouring tetrarchies. Cf. 
Thuc. ii. 2, of the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War, 7 6¢ 
mréprtTm Kat Oexdrw ere, emt 
Xpuises ev "Apye Tote revTyKovra. 
Svotv Seovra eTy tepwpéevns Kat 
Aivyciov épdpov ev Zrdpry Kat 
TludoSwpov ere S00 pvas apxovtTos 


"AOnvaiors. 
3 uv ‘\ ¢ tat 
év éres O€ TevTEeKatdeKadTW THS 
yyepovias ‘TiBepiov — Kuirapos] 


Augustus died August 19 A.D. 14. 
No doubt Luke, like Josephus (Ani. 
Xvill. 2. 2; 6. 10), reckons the reign 
of Tiberius from this date, which 
gives A.D. 28-29 for his fifteenth 


year. Ussher’s theory (Annales V. 
et N. Test. ed. Clericus 1722, pp. 
579, 586), that the reign of Tiberius 
was reckoned from the date (end 
of A.D. 11 or beginning of A.D. 12) 
when he was associated with Augus- 
tus as joint ruler, has been revived 
by Wieseler, Zahn, and others. This 
would enable us to reconcile more 
exactly the birth of Jesus under 
Herod the Great (died 4 B.c.) with 
his being ‘about thirty years of 
age’ at the time of his baptism by 
John (iii. 23). But it does not 
accord with the usage of other 


_ writers or with the reckoning adopted 


on coins. It has been shown by 
Eekhel (De doctr. numm. vet. iii. 
pp. 276 ff.) that the evidence of 
Antiochene coins, which were sup- 
posed to shew this reckoning, should 
not be admitted. 


III. 3] ° 
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Kaicapos, jyepovetovros Hovtiov eratov tis “lovdatas, 


Kat Tetpaapyoovtos THs Tadsraias “Hpwdov, Pidimmov 5€ 


TOU 


adeXgpod avtov TeTpaapxobvTos 


THs “Irovpaias Kai 


Tpayewvitidos ywpas, cai Avoaviov Ths "ABeAnvis TeTpa- 


I nyemovevovros] emtrporevovros D Kus Chron. Pasch. procurante latt 


yyepovevovtos Ilovriov TeAdrov 
Tis ‘lovducas] HyeHov is a general 
term which may be used of sub- 
ordinate governors (Jos. Ant. xviii. 
3. 1 [eAdros 6 ths “lovdulas ayepav) 
as well as of emperors (Ant. xviii. 
2.2). For ayepovetovros D substi- 
tutes the exact term émitporevov- 
tos. Pilate was éritporos = pro- 
curator of Judaea and Samaria 
under the imperial legaius pro prae- 
fore of Syria. He was in office 
A.D. 26-36. Judaea and Samaria 
had been under the rule of a pro- 
curator since the deposition of 
Arehelaus in A.D. 6. 

TetTpaapyovvtos THs LDudcAatus 
“Hpwdov] Herod Antipas, son of 
Herod the Great and Malthake, 
became tetrarch of Galilee and 
Peraea in 4 B.c. on the death of his 
father (Ant. xvii. 11. 4; BJ. ii. 
6. 3). He remained in office till 
A.D. 39, when .he was banished by 
. Caligula in consequence of an attempt 
to exchange his title of tetrarch for 
the higher title of king. Mark (vii. 
14, 26) speaks of him as BucrAcr's, 
but this is an inaccuracy. It is 
conceivable that Luke connected the 
title terpaapyxis with the four terri- 
tories which he specifies. This 
would accord with the original usage 
of the term (Eur. Alc. 1154, ef. 
Strabo 430 of Thessaly; Strabo 
560, 567 of the divisions of Galatia). 
But it had come to be used as a 
general term for a subordinate native 
ruler (BJ. i. 24. 5; Hor. Sut. i. 3. 
12). The kingdom of Herod the 
Great had been partitioned between 


one <Ovdpyys (Archelaus) and two 
TeTpiapxat (Antipas and Philip). 

Pirizrov d€ tov abeAXhod adrov 
TeTpaapxouvtos TAS “ITovpaias Kal 
Tpaxwviridos xwpus] Philip, son of 
Herod the Great and Cleopatra, was 
the best of the Herods. He was 
tetrarch from 4 B.c. till his death 
in A.D. 33 or 34 over a territory 
including Trachonitis, Gaulonitis, 
Batanea and Panias (Ant. xvii. 8. 1, 
xviil. 4. 6). The Ituraeans were a 
race of highland freebooters who 
had their headquarters in Lebanon 
(Strabo, pp. 753, 755, 756), which 
was no part of Philip’s tetrarchy ; 
but Panias (refounded by Philip as 
Caesarea Philippi) had belonged to 
the Ituraean kingdom (Ani. xv. 
10. 3), and thus partly justifies 
Luke’s description. Schiirer, G.J.V. 
i. pp. 426, 716. 

Avoaviov tis “ABeAnvis tetpa- 
apxotvrtos] On the identity of this 
Lysanias see Addit. Note. 

ext dpxvepews “Avva kal Kauial 
The singular dpxsepews rightly sug- 
gests that there could only be one 
high priest, but the combination of 
the two names is strange. Loisy 
suggests that the words kat Kauica 
may be a later addition. Like Mark, 
Luke does not give the name of 
Caiaphas in connexion with the trial 
of Jesus, and in Acts iv. 6 Annas 
is described as high priest. Luke 
appears not to have exact informa- 
tion as to the high priesthood. 
Annas (Ananos) had held office from 
A.D. 6-15, when he was deposed by 
Gratus (Ant. xviii. 2. 1-2). Joseph 
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[III. 2 


2 apxobvros, él apyvepéws “Avva nat Karada, éyéveto phya 


a rN > ‘ \ 7, , eN 5) a > 0 
3 Geod emi lwayvny tov axaplou voy EV TH EpnLe. 


\ 
Kat 


io ’ a ? an > , / 4 
ArAGev eis Wacay Tepiywpoy Tov lopSavou xnpiccwv Ba- 


/ fal 
4 WTicpa peTavotas eis adeow dyapTiov, ws yéypamTas ev 


BiBXw Aoyov ’"Hoaiov tod wpodyrov 


PwNh BoMNTOC éN TH EPHMW 


“ETOIMACATE THN OAON 


Kypfoy, 


eYOefac Troieite Tac TpiBoyc aYToY. 


4 aurov] yzwy D: for our God syrr: 
rou @eou nuwy 


Caiaphas, who tried the Lord (Mt. 
xxvi. 57; Jo. xviii. 24), held office 
A.D. 18-36 (Ant. xviii. 2. 2; 4. 3). 
Ace. to Jo. xviii. 13 he was son-in- 
law to Annas. Five sons of Annas 
held the high priesthood, one before 
and four after Caiaphas. Annas 
doubtless retained great influence, 
and this may account for Luke’s 
misapprehension. 

2. éyéveto pnya Geovd ért “lwdvyv] 
The phraseology, which is peculiar to 
Luke, recalls LXX. Cf. Jer. i. 1 76 
pnpa Tov Oeod 0 éyevero eri’ lepepiay 
Tov tov XeXxiov. 

év TH pry] In all the Gospels the 
words of Isaiah x]. 3 hwvn Bowytos ev 
Ti €p7jj4m are applied to John, and 
in the three synoptists John is 
associated with 1 épyos. But the 
topography is vague. Acc. to Mark 
John was baptizing €v 71) épypo. 
Cf. Lk. vii. 24 = Mt. xi. 7 (Q). The 
Jordan valley, which is not sandy 
desert, is described as épynpia in Jos. 
B.J.iil. 10.7. Mt. defines the desert 
as 1) épynyos TAS “Jovdaias, but this 
did not border on the Jordan. Lk. 
represents John as receiving his call 
év TH) €pijq@—no doubt the desert of 
Judaea W. of the Dead Sea, cf. i. 
80—and then coming out to preach 
throughout the valley of the Jordan. 
Schmidt, #.G.J. p. 22, thinks that all 
the references to ‘desert’ in con- 
nexion with John are due to the 


“Marcan citation of Mal. 


dei nostri Iren (lat) ef. LXX Is. xl. 8 


literary influence of Is, xl. But itis 
hard to suppose that the words in 
Lk. vii. 24 (Q) derive from a purely 
literary motif. 

3. Knptcowy ... 
actly as in Mark. 

On John’s-baptism see Additional 
Note. 

peradvota] The Greek word is not 
used in LXX (except 5 times in 
Wisdom Lit.). Here it will represent 
Aram. 11M = Heb. 2 ‘turn. John 
reasserts the idea, fundamental to the 
prophetic religion of O.T., of ‘turning’ 
away from sin (1 KA. viii. 47, xili. 33; 
Ps, Ixxviii. 34; Is. vi. 10; Ezek. iti. 
19, etc.) and towards God (2 Ki. 
xxili. 25; Amos iv. 6, 8, etc.). 
The etymological meaning of the 
Greek word ‘change of mind’ 
should not be pressed. erdvous, 
peravoety can be used in prof. Gk. 
to express specifically ‘repentance’ 
after wrongdoing. Thue. iii. 36. 3; 
Attalus IT. in Dittenberger, Or. Inscr. 
751 Oewpov obv tyas peravevon- 
KOTaS Te érl Tols mponuapTnpevots 
KTA.; Plut. De soll. anim. 961 D; 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 11. 3, 

4-6. Lk. like Mt. omits here the 
iii. x (cf., 
however, vii. 27=Mt. xi. 10). He 
extends the quotation from Is. xl. 
no doubt in order to include the 
promise of universal salvation in the 
last line. As in Mk. (and Mt.) ras 


apaptiov] Tx- 


ITI. 8] 
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TACA PaparZ TIAHPWOHCETAI 5 
Kal TITAN Opoc Kal BOYNOC TATTEINWOHCETAI, 


Kal EcTal TA CKOAIA ec eYOEiac 
Kal ai Tpaxyeial eic OAOYC AEfac: 
Kal OyeTal TACA capzZ TO CWTHPION TOY EOF. 6 


4) n / bY na 
"EXeyev ody Tots éxmrapevopevors Oydots BarricOjvat 


avTou 


THS peAdovVonS apyfs; 


n / - \ ‘ v @ rE > e A 
THS PETAVOLAS’ KAL j[L7) ap&no € eyely €V EavUTaLS 


/ 
TOLNOATE 


utr 7 


Tevynpatra éyidvav, tis brédeckev imiv puyety amo 


9 \ ys 
avy Kaptrovs a€ious 8 


Tlatépa 


7 um’ avrov] evwriov avrov D; coram ipso bl*qr; in conspectu eius de; to 
him to be baptized syrr (sin.vg); ‘syr.cur om to be baptized 


tpiBovs tod Geod yuov of LXX 
becomes tds tpiBovs atrot, which 
leaves open the application of Kupiou 
to the Messiah. (Tot Geot 7uwv was 
read here by syrr Iren.lat, and is 
defended by Zahn as original, but it 
is probably due to assimilation to 
LXX.) Otherwise the text follows 
LXX with minor variations and the 
omission of a clause kal dpOijoerat 
3) 80€a Kvpiov before kal dwerar KTA. 
The original prophecy (in which ‘in 
the desert’ is to be constructed with 
‘prepare,’ not with ‘that cries’) 
calls for the preparation of a high 
road by which captive Israel may 
cross a literal desert. Luke intends a 
moral interpretation of the material 
obstacles. 

7. Mt. makes John address the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. The com- 
bination, which iscertainly not original 
in Mt. xvi. 1 (cf. Mk. viii. r1), is 
likely to be editorial in Mt. iii. 7. 
If, as seems probable, Lk. preserves 
the original sense of Q, John was 
represented as rebuking the super- 
ficial repentance of the multitude. 
But 6x Ave are characteristic of Luke: 
xi. 15 (= Mt. xii. 24); xi. 29 (= Mt. 
xii, 38, 39); xii. 54 (ef. Mt. xvi. 1). 

ur atrob] The reading éumpoobev 
“vTov", suggesting that the penitents 
baptized themselves, may be original. 


7b-9 with 16b-17 are almost verb- 
ally identical with Mt. iii. 7b-12 (Q). 
Mark gives only an equivalent for the 
prophecy of ‘the mightier one’ 
(vv. 16b-17). 

Tevyyjpata éydvav] 
yevv. is not to be pressed. 
Z.N.T.W., 1913, pp. 267 f.) 

THs peAdovons opyys] ‘The wrath 
to come’ (or ‘the judgement’) is a 
ruling idea of the Jewish religion 
(ef. Enoch go; Strack-Billerbeck, i. 
p. 115; Volz. Jiid. Esch. pp. 268 f.) 
having its source in the prophetic 
teaching (Is. xiii. 9, xxx. 27; Zeph. 
ii. 2; Mal. iii. 2, iv. 1, 5). It is 
presupposed by Jesus (Lk. x. 14 = Mt. 
xi. 22; Lk. xi. 31 = Mt. xii. 42) and 
by Paul (Rom. i. 18, ii. 5, v. 9; 
1 Thess. i. 10 “Incoty tov pudpevov 
EGS EK THS Opyns THS EpXopervys). 

8. Toujoare otv Kapiror's] Semitic. 
Gen. i. 11 ff., ef. Mk. iv. 32; James. 
iii, 12. The Gk. text of [Aristot.] 
De plantis adduced by Klostermann 
and MeNeile on Mt. iii. 8 as authority 
for the phrase in Gk. is a mediaeval 
retrans. of a Latin vers. of an Arabic 
vers. of an orig. Gk. work assigned 
by Meyer to Nicolas of Damascus. 
Seo Christ, Griech. Lit.-Gesch. p. 486. 

ap&no Ge] Mt. So€y7e. A weak use 
of dpxopat is frequent in Luke, 
though he tends to avoid Mark’s use 


‘Vipers.’ 
(Nestlé, 
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éyouev tov 'ASpadu, 


9 €k TOY MOwy TovTwy éyeipas Téxva TH ABpadp. 


[III.s 


/ a ¢ ; ¢ 
Aéeyw yap wwiy atv dvvaras o eas 


non Oe 


\ e 3 ges \ \ ev a , a a 9% 
Kat 9 a&ivyn mpos Thy pivav Tev Sévopay KELTQL* TAY OVV 


‘ \ a 5 \ > , \ > a 
dévdpov yn Tovody Kaptrov [xadov] éxxorwTeTas Kal es Tip 


10 Badnrerau. 


Il ovv woujowpen 5s 


atroKpllels b€ EXeyev avTots 


A ? , 3 ‘ e v , , 
Kat emrnpwrwy autTovy ot Oydor REeyovtes Tt 


‘O EX ov Ovo 


a f a \ ” \ ¢c v , 
YXLTWVAS [LETAOOTW TW f€N EYOVTL, KAL O EYWY Bpwpara 


€ ? ? 
12 OMOLWS TTOLELTO). 


93 A i 
13 eirav mpos avTov 


, 
AvdacKkare, Ti ToLnowpev; | 


HrAOov S€ Kat TeXovas BamrTicOivat Kat 


e \ > 
Oo O€ €éTreV 


9 xadov om a ff? vg (A al) Tren at-coda-pler Opi 


of the vb. as a mere auxiliary. The — 


weak use may be, but is not neces- 
sarily, an Aramaism. See J. W. 
Hunkin, J.7h.S. xxv. p. 390. Norden 
(Antike Kunst-Prosa, ii. 487) regards 
ap&noGe here as a stylistic improve- 
ment of an original d6éy7. 

murtéepa ... TOV "APpadp] For 
the assumption of national privilege 
here repudiated cf. Jo. viii. 33 ; Rom. 
ii. 17-29; Justin, Dial. 140 ot dda- 
oxahor tw .. . vrodupPdvovtes 
bre mavTWs Tois dTo THs wTopas Tis 
KATO odpka TOD “ABputiys ott, Kay 
dpaptwAot doe Kal ATL TOL Kae 
dweeis mpos Tov Gedy, 7 Buctreta 
y aiwvios SoGjuerat; Strack-Biller- 
beck, i. 119. 

tav AtGwy tovTwv] These lifeless 
stones. There was perhaps a play 
on the words N32 and N'J3N ‘sons’ 
and ‘ stones.’ 

9. 7/59 be kaé k7A.] The judgement 
is imminent. For the metaphor of 
the axe cf. Is. x. 33. de wat (Mt. 
de) is very common in Lk. to give 
emphasis, ef. v. 12. The omission 
of xaAdv improves the sense. Every 
unfruitful tree is to be felled. 

10. erypuiTwv] The imperf. here 
does not imply repetition (so 
Plummer) and does not differ in 
force from the aorist efray in v. 12. 
Cf. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 57 ; 


Blass, § 57. 4. 


11. John’s plain injunction of 
eare for the ‘needy (cf. Is. Iviii. 7) 
may be contrasted with the para- 
doxical teaching of Jesus, vi. 29. 
Two xutwves might be worn together 
in travelling. (Ant. xvii. 5, 7) but 
were not both essential (Mk. vi. 9 
and par.). 

12, 13. John’s preaching reaches 
mcmbers of a class which Jewish 
orthodoxy regarded as outside the 
pale. He enjoins upright dealing but 
does not require that they should 
abandon their profession. teAwvue 
or Sypoouovas (from Lat. publicani) 
were collectors of dues, which were 
farmed out by the state (Schiirer, 
i. p. 478). The teAdvus of the N.T. 
will be in the main subordinate 
agents. Zacchaeus (xix. 2) is an 
upxiteAwvys. .Their opportunities 
for exaction are well illustrated by a 
Palmyrene inser. of A.D. 137 (Ditt. 
Or. Inscr. 629): the tribute payable 
was regulated partly by law and 
partly by custom. Disputes between 
merchants and reAdvac led the Bovdy 
of Palmyra to draw up a fixed tariff 
of the tribute due by custom and 
to authorise the magistrates é7- 
pedciodas Tov pydey wapampdovecy 
tov purOotpevory, TeA@vus as a class 
were held in low esteem both by 
Jews (Mk. ii. 15; Mt. xi. 19 = Lk. 
vii. 34; quotations in 8.-B. i. p. 378) 


III. 16] 
A b) ? 

Mpos avTous 

Tpuo cere. 


/ / \ e a 
Tt tToijowpev Kat nels; 


DOV, 
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Myndev mwdéov rapa TO SiaTeraypéevoy vpiv 

9 , \ 2 N \ / / 

érnpwtwyv 5€ avToy Kal oTparevomevos eyovTes 14 

kal eitrev avtois Mydéva édua- 

celonte pnde asvxopartnante, Kal apKelabe Tots drypwviols 
IIpocSox@vros b€ tod Aaod Kai duaroyefo- 15 

pevov mavtwv év tails Kapdiats a’tov tept tod ‘lwdvou, 
16 


¢ / / / a e 

un Tote avTos ein oO YptoToOsS, ameKpivata EywY TaoLW O 
€ 

dé 0 


/ @ 3 e \ a \ ig ? fal 
icxupoTepos ov, OU OvK Eipl tKavos AUoaL TOY ipdvTa TOV 


Cl a 4 
Twavys "Eyo ev date Barrifwo vuas: epyeras 
e / 2 le) aN ¢ aA , ? A e / 
UTOOnLaTMY aUTOD’ avTos vuas Bamtioe év TvevpaTLe ayiw 
16 ayiw om 63 64 Clem Tert Aug 


and Gentiles. Herodas vi. 64 rods 


yap TeAuvas Tac viv Oipyn dpicce; middle of droxpivoyar 


16. diexpivato] In Bibl. Gk. aor. 
generally 


Lucian, Nekyo. 11 potxol Kat ropvo- 
Bockor kat reAGvas Kai KoAaKes Kal 
cuKopavTat KTA, ; 

14. There is nothing to shew 
whether the soldiers are to be thought 
of as Jewish soldiers of Antipas or as 
Romans under the Procurator. La- 
grange suggests that they were armed 
supporters of the reAGvas and that Kat 
‘uets implies ‘ we too who are engaged 
in this business.” dsacetecy =‘ rob 
by violence’ (cf. 3 Macc. vii. 21), 
cuxouytety ‘rob by false accusation.’ 
For the combination cf. Antiph. Or. 
vi. 43 €répovs Tay vrevOlvwr Exete 
kal éouxomarrer; P.Par. 61 (Notices 
et Extratts, xviii. 2, 351) of com- 
plaints against reAwvar—padwra Se 
KUTa TOV Tpos Tuts TeAWViaLS évTvY= 
Xuvovtwr, mepi re Staveopoyv Kal 
Tupadoyewy, éeviwy b€ Kat cvxopay- 
Teta Oat mpodepopéevwov. For John’s 
- advice ef, Josephus, Vita 47 cwuve- 
BobAevov mpods pndeva pajre ToAepety 
pare dprayn bohbver Tas Xetpus, 
aAAG oKnvooy KaTa TO  7Tediov 
apoupéevous Tots epoSiors. 

15. ety] Tho optat. in indirect 
question (peculiar to Luke in N.'T.) 


gives “the tone of remoteness and - 


uncertainty,” Moulton, Prol. p. 199. 


yields to passive. But see also 
xxili.9g; Mt. xxvii. 12; Mk. xiv. 61; 
Jo. v. 17, 19; and in LXX, 3 Ki. 
ii. 1; 1 Chron. x. 13; Ezek, ix. 11. 

John foretells the coming of one 
mightier than himself, for whom he 
is unworthy to perform even the 
duties of a slave. 6 toxupdrepos] 
Not ‘that mightier one’ but ‘one 
who is mightier.” The use of the 
art. is Semitic. See Wellh. Hinl.p. 19. 
ot . . . avrov alsoaSemitism. Cf. 
Mk. vii. 25. 

Nioat... adtot] Mt. ra brody- 
puta Bauortdoat, So prob. Q. Lk. 
here agrees with Mk. (with omission 
of xtWas). To undo and to carry 
shoes or sandals was the duty of a 
slave. Cf. Plaut. Trin. ii. 1. 22 
‘ sandaligerulae.’ 

avros twas Porrioes év wvetpare 
ayiw Kat wupi] ayiw is possibly not 
orig. in Lk. See crit. note. Mark 
has Bortives twas mvevyate aylo 
(without kad wupc) and does not give 
the next verse. A similar form of 
the saying is ascribed to Jesus, Acts 
i. 5, xi. 16. The saying in this form 
is readily interpreted as a prophecy 
of the outpouring of tho Spirit upon 
the-Church, and there is, as Lagrange 
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A , @ 
17 Kat. Tupt* ov 
ed 3 fal 
aAX@Ova auToU 

nw \ 
18 avTov, To O€ 


NN Q \ 
bev OUV Kat 


adyupoy Kataxavoe. Tupt doBéoTo. 


[III. 17 


\ a a an 
To wWrvov év TH xELpt avTod Staxabapar THY 


\ a n ‘ / 
Kab guvayayeiy Tov oitoyv eis THY aTroOnKny 


TlovAvd 


¢ a ? / \ , 
eTEepa Tapaxarov evnyyedilero tov Naov: 


(19 6 S&é “Hpwdns 6 rerpadpyns, édeyxopevos wr’ avTod Trept 


‘Hpwdiados tis yuvarxos Tod adeAdod avTod 


4 & ? , 
20 TAaVTWY WY €ETTOLNTED 


argues (against Dibelius, Die vorchrist- 
liche Uberlieferung von Johannes dem 
Taufer), no impossibility in supposing 
that John did foretell a baptism by 
‘the mightier one’ with Spirit. In 
Is. xi. 2 the future Davidic king is 
endowed with the spirit of the Lord 
(and this passage had not been 
overlooked, Ps. Sol. xvii. 42; En. 
xlix. 3, Ixil. 2), while Joel iii. 1-5 
speaks of the effusion of the Spirit 
in the day of the Lord. But the 
combination of ‘fire’ and ‘the spirit’ 
is not easy. Luke himself may not 
improbably have interpreted both 
of Pentecost (cf. Acts ii. 3), but the 
‘fire’ in John’s mouth will mean the 
fire of the judgement day as suggested 
by the next verse. Note, however, 
that there the fire is purely destruc- 
tive. For ‘baptism by fire’ the 
thought of fire as a testing as well as 
a destructive force seems required, as 
in 1 Cor. iii, 13 éxdotov TO épyov 
Omotov extt TO wip adTo SoKxiupace. 
Cf. Is. i. 25, iv. 43 Zech. xiii. 9; 
Mal. iii. 2, 3. On the whole it seems 
likely that the introduction of the 
Holy Spirit in this connexion is a 
Christian gloss and that an earlier 
form of the tradition spoke only of 
‘baptism by fire.’ (So Wellh., 
Harnack.) 

17. mTvov] The winnowing shovel 
with which the farmer throws the grain 
against the wind to separate it from 
the chaff. 

StaxaOaGpar tiv dAwva] Cf. 
Aleiphr. Ep. ii. 23 (iii, 26) apres 


a ¢€ 
TOVNPWY 0 


Kab Tept 


mpooéOnkev 


“Hpwdys, 


poi Tv GAw Siaxadrjpavte Kat Td 
artvov drotiOepevo, Mt. cat dvaxal- 
apt ....Kkat ovveget, The infini- 
tives duaxaBdpay ... Kut ovvayayetv 
will be Lucan stylistic improvements. 
diaxaOuipery is used by class. writers, 
SiaxaGupi¢ery is late Greek only. 
For the aorist form é«d@upu (class. 
exdOnpa) cf. 1 Cor. v. 7 éxxadpate ; 
B.C.H. xxvii, (1903) p. 737 dia- 
Kabdpavre, 

daBeorw] The adj. is prob. introd. 
into the parable, where it is not 
strictly relevant, by reminiscence of 
the ‘unquenchable fire’ of Gehenna. 
Is. Ixvi. 24; Mk. ix. 43 f. 

18. evnyyeAi ero] John’s teaching 
had culminated in a prophecy of the 
coming of the Christ and can there- 
fore be regarded by Luke as ‘good 
news.’ The noun etuyyéAtiov does 
not occur in the Gospel, but the verb 
is frequent in the Lucan writings. 

19. Tov dOeAdov ator] Erro- 
neously named Philip in Mk. vi. 17. 
Herod Philip, tetrarch of Ituraea, 
married not MHerodias but her 
daughter Salome. Luke’s omission 
of the mistaken name is probably 
deliberate. 

20. mpooéOnxev] This use of 
mpootiOnpt with a direct obj. and 
eri c. dat. followed directly by a 
verb in the indic. explaining the 
object is quite distinct in meaning 
from the Hebraising use of the verb 
with an infin. (=4D*) frequent in 
the LXX and found in xx. II, 12 
and Acts xii. 3. ‘‘He added this 
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N n x \ A , \ ’ , > a 
KQL TOUVTO E7TtL TAC), KATEKNELOEVY TOV Iwavny EV puraKn. 


to all his other evil deeds, viz. he Machaerus, a fortress near the Dead 
shut up... «xaréxAewev] At Sea, Jos. Ant. xviii. 5. 2. 


Tar Baptism or JESus (iii. 21, 22) 


Luke reverts to the public ministry of John to recount his baptism of 
Jesus. . 

An account of the baptism seems to have been contained in Q as well 
as in Mark. Slight agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark (Mt. 
yvewxOnoav ot ovpavot, Lk. dvewXOyvae Tov otpavdr, Mk. oye- 
(oméevous ToUs obpavots ; Mt., Lk. é@ avrov, Mk. e?s avrov) are not 
in themselves decisive, but an account of the baptism seems required to 
connect Q’s account of the ministry of John with the subsequent narrative 
of the temptation of Jesus. 

Ed. Meyer (i. p. 83) holds that authentic information with regard to the 
life of Jesus starts with the public ministry in Galilee; the narrative of the 
temptation he regards as ‘mythical,’ and he doubts the historicity of the 
baptism of Jesus by John. But there are other passages in the Gospels which 
testify to the decisive importance of John’s mission in the eyes of his successor : 
Lk. vii. 24 f. =Mt. xi. 7f.; Mk. xi. 30 =Mt. xxi. 25 ; Lk. xx. 4 (“ The Baptism 
of John, was it from heaven or from men?’’). Of the latter passage Meyer 
says that it is ‘ certainly authentic.’ If so, it seems unlikely that Jesus had 
not himself been baptized by John. And if he was baptized, it is a priori 
probable that his baptism was a crisis in his life and was connected with the 
call to his mission. 

It is a further question how the narratives in the Gospels stand related 
to the original circumstances. Comparative study of the Gospels reveals a 
tendency to transform the event into a public attestation of Jesus as the 
Christ. In Mark we read that ‘ Jesus saw the heavens rent,’ and the voice 
from heaven addresses Jesus alone. Luke’s account is not essentially different, 
though the opening of the heavens is stated directly as an event, and an 
additional touch (cwparixw €’de.) emphasises the external reality of the 
appearance of the Spirit. But in Matthew the divine utterance is changed 
from the second person into the third and thus seems to be addressed to the 
bystanders rather than to Jesus. The fourth Evangelist omits the actual 
baptism and gives only the Baptist’s testimony to the abiding of the Spirit 
upon his greater successor. The Marcan account is clearly the most primitive. 


lf it rests on authentic information, it must be derived from Jesus himself. 
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But as Origen pointed out (Contra Celsum i. 48, quoted by Meyer i. p. 84), 
Scripture does not say that Jesus himself reported the opening of the heavens 
and the descent of the Spirit in the form of a dove, and this supposed zrept- 
avtoAoyia is not, Origen maintains, in harmony with the character of him 
who said kv éyw eirw wept éuavtot, ) paptupia pov ovK éotiv dAnOis. | 
If, with Origen and E. Meyer, we regard it as improbable that the narratives 
depend on a .communication of Jesus, we must take them to represent 
pictures which believers formed of the beginning of his mission as Son 
of God. Such a hypothesis does not involve the conclusion that the 
pictures were creations of the pure imagination, for (1) there is reason 
to believe that historically the evangelists are right in connecting the 
beginning of the Gospel with the baptism of John, and (2) the estimate of 
the person of Jesus, which the narratives reflect, had its origin in the 
impression which he made upon his followers both before and after his 
death. 

For Jesus, as for others, John’s baptism will mark the beginning of a new 
life, but ‘‘ the antithesis to an earlier state of sinfulness need not be pressed ” 
(Klostermann on Mt. iii. 14). Jesus left with his disciples an impression that 
he was ‘ without sin,’ and his recorded teaching does not suggest the con- 
verted penitent. If the baptism of God’s messenger brought him a unique 
conviction that he was son of God, it is congruous to suppose that the ante- 
cedent conditions had also been unique. That Jesus should have submitted 
to a ‘ baptism of repentance ’ was early felt to be a difficulty. Matthew seeks 
to remove the objection by the dialogue between Jesus and John (iii. 14, 15), 
and for another—and far weaker—apologetic explanation see Hv. sec. Hebr. 
apud Jerome, Adv. Pelag. iti. 2 Hece mater Domini et fratres eius dicebant ei : 
Joannes Baptista baptizat in remissionem peccatorum: eamus et baptizemur ab 
eo. Dixit autem eis: Quid peccavi, ut vadam et baptizer,ab eo? Nisi forte 
hoc ipsum quod dizi ignorantia est. Luke, too, was probably conscious of a 
difficulty. See note on »v. 21. 

Neither Mark nor Q contained birth narratives, and the place and import- 
ance of the baptism and of the heavenly voice in these narratives fit in with 
the belief that it was at the baptism that Jesus became Son of God. A 
similar form of belief perhaps underlies the Johannine writings (cf. Reinhold 
Seeberg 6 Adyos oapé eyevero, Festgabe A. von Harnack, 1921, pp. 263 f.), and 
is reflected in the history of the Epiphany festival (cf. Usener, Das Wethnachts- 
fest, pp. 18 f.). The preceding birth narratives in Matthew and Luke rob the 
baptism of some of the significance which it carried in Mk. and Q. It is 
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noteworthy that in the primitive Christological formulation reproduced in 


Ignat. Eph. xviii. 2, Smyrn. i. 1, the baptism still has its place alongside the 
birth, while in the Old Roman Creed the birth has displaced the baptism. 
Cf. Bousset, Kyrios Ohristos (2nd ed.), pp. 264 f. 


° fal n ‘ XN 4 
Eyévero O€ év to BarticOivar aravra Tov aov Kal 21 


‘Incod Barticbévtos nal mpocevyopévov dvewyOjvat Tov 


> \ \ a \ a \ ed a ” 
OUPQVoV Kat Katapnvat TO TVEVLA TO AYLOV GWLATLEKW ELOEL 22 


. \ 9 , 
@S Teptotepay é% avTov, Kal 


21. ev tT Cc. infin. of time—a 
Hebraism. Blass, § 71. 7; Moulton, 
p- 249. PumriOjvat] The aor. 
retains its force as in ii. 27, “‘ when 
all the people had been baptized.” 
Cf. Introduction, p. lxxix. 

kal "Inoot PumrobevTos Kai 
mpocevxopevov] The conjunction of 
the gen. absol. with the preceding 
clause is very awkward. .Luke may 
have been conscious of difficulties in 
the baptizing of Jesus by John, and for 
this reason throws the baptism itself 
into a subordinate participial clause, 
reserving the infins. dep. on the main 
vb. €yévero to recount the descent of 
the Spirit and the voice from heaven. 
The aor. part. BamtirOevtos con- 
trasted with the present part. mpoo- 
evxopuévov makes the descent of the 
Spirit coincident with the prayer of 
Jesus, not with his baptism, which 
has already been completed. The 
same motive is perhaps at work here 
which led the fourth Ey. to omit 
the actual baptism. Luke emphasises 
the place of prayer in the life of 
Jesus, v. 16, vi. 12, ix. 18, 28, 20, 
xi. 1, and (with Mk. and Mt.) xxii. 
41. avewxOnvac] dvotxOjvat D. For 
the double augment sce Blass, § 15. 7. 

22. 76 aytov] A Lucan addition. 
Topatixe etdet] A Lucan addition, 
which shews that the Ev. understood 
Mark, prob. correctly, to compare 
the visible manifestation of the Spirit, 
as well as his manner of descent, to 


\ 2 3 A , 
dovnv é€& ovpavod yevéo Oar 


that of a dove. The dove was a 
type of gentleness, cf. Mt. x. 16. 
Rabbinic lit. often compares Israel 
to a dove. In the Talmud (Chagiga 
15 a) Ben Zoma, a younger con- 
temporary of the Apostles, is quoted 
as comparing the ‘ brooding’ of the 
Spirit in Gen. i. 2 to the brooding of 
a dove (Tosefta Chag. ii. 5 gives 
‘eagle’ with reference to Dt. xxxii. 
11). A late Targum on Cant. ii. 12 
interprets the turtle-dove of the Holy 
Spirit. In Bab. Talm. Berachoth 3a 
a heavenly voice Bath-Qol is heard 
moaning as a dove. This would help 
to explain the comparison here, but 
“in the older rabbinic literature there 
is no passage in which the dove is 
clearly a symbol of the Holy Ghost,” 
S.B. i. p. 125 (see also Abrahams, 
Studies, 1st Ser. p. 47). Compare, 
however, Philo, Quis rer. div. her. 127 
(on Gen. xv. 9) 1) Getu copia... 
oupPodtkas ... TPVyav KadéiraL 
. . TWeptorepa TavTHY (Le. THY av- 
Opwirivyy codiay) dmretkdfovcr, 
Kal wry €& otpavov yevéerOar 
«ktA.] A voice from heaven pro- 
claims to Jesus that he is son of 
God. (Cf. the voice at the Trans- 
figuration, 1x. 35.) The best attested 
version of the words agrees with Mk., 
but D lat.vt (but not e and appar- 
ently not Cyprian—see Burkitt, 
J.THS. xxvi. p. 291), Justin Clem. 
Al. give the words of Ps. ii. 7 vids 
pov ef ov" orpepov yeyevvrKd oe. 
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> 


Xt 9 Ce ef e ry , b] \ 907 
v ef 0 vios pou o dyatnros, év gol evdooxnoa. 


22 gveél.. 


. evdoxyoa] vios-ov ec ov eyw onpepoy yeyerynxa ce Da bal codd.ap. 


Aug Justin Clem Meth Juvenc Ambst Tycon 


Harnack and Streeter argue that this 
is the original reading, which was 
afterwards felt to be open to doc- 
trinal objection, and therefore assimi- 
lated to the reading of [Mt. and] 
Mk.; also that it was probably 
derived by Lk. from Q. On the 
other hand, the reading of D may 
well be due to assimilation to the 
text of the Psalm. Justin, who knew 
the other Gospels, clearly weleomes 
a text which agrees with the 
words of the O.T. (Dial. 88). Also, 
if the ordinary reading is due to 
assimilation, assimilation to Mt. 
(oSrés éore) rather than to Mk. 
(ob ¢?) might have been expected. 
But the reading in Mt. iii. 17 is 
uncertain. D a_ syr.vt Iren.pap. 
Oxyrrh give od e«?, (See Burkitt, 
Ev. d. Meph. ad loc.) There is no 
consciousness on the part of Justin or 
of Clement or of Methodius or of 
Augustine that the reading might be 
heretical in tendency. That the 
words of the Psalm were currently 
applied to Christ in the Apostolic 


Church is seen from Heb. i. 5 (where 
they seemed to refer to the pre- 
existent Christ) and Acts xiii. 33 
(where they are referred to tho 
resurrection, cf. Rom. i. 4). The 
Marean version of the words at 
the baptism is reminiscent of O.T. 
language and thought (cf. LXX 
Hab. ii. 4; Is. Ixii. 4; Ps. cxlix. 4, 
cli. 5 otk evddKnorev ev avrots Kiipios 
of David’s brothers), but appears 
not to be quotation. The closest 
parallel is the version of Is. xlii. 1 in 
Mt. xii. 18 (which differs from LXX) 
6 dyarntés pov ov evddxynoey 2) 
yux7y pov. ~6 ayaryrds in the 
Heavenly Voice may bear the well- 
attested meaning of ‘ only,’ ‘ unique,’ 
in which case it will be constructed 
with 6 vids ov ‘ my only son’ (C. H. 
Turner, J.7h.S. xxvii. pp. 113 ff.). 
Or it may be a distinct title ‘the 
beloved’ used to designate the Mes- 
siah, ef. Eph. i. 9g; Ep. Barn. iii. 6, iv. 
3, 8 (Armitage Robinson, Ephesians, 
p. 229). So the Old Syriac version 
‘My Son and My Beloved.’ 


THE GENEALOGY oF JESUS Cunrist (iii. 23-38) 


The baptism of Jesus by John marked the beginning of the work of Jesus, 
and the evangelist feels this to be a suitable place at which to introduce a 
genealogy shewing the descent of Jesus, through David and Abraham, from 
the father of the human race. 

That Jesus was of Davidic descent is asserted by St. Paul (Rom. i. 3), 
assumed in St. Mark (x. 48), and implied in the Acts (ii. 30) by St. Peter. Itis 
probable that this genealogy and the independent and incompatible genealogy 
in Mt. i. were both constructed in Jewish Christian circles to substantiate the 
Davidie descent. Matthew traces the descent through the direct royal line, 
and Luke by a side line through David’s son Nathan (2 Sam. v.14; 1 Chron. 
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iii. 5, xiv. 4). The two lists coincide again at the names of Zerubbabel, the 
founder of the second Temple, and his father Salathiel, and then again part 
company until they reach Mary’s husband Joseph. The construction of the 
Lucan genealogy may have been influenced by the curse of Jeremiah (xxii. 28, 
30, XxxXvi. 30-31) on Jehoiakim and his son Jehoiachin, the latter of whom 
appears in Matthew (as in x Chron. iii. 17) as father of Salathiel, while the 
reference to the family of Nathan in Zech. xii. 12 perhaps suggested a line of 
descent through that son of David. 

The genealogy as we have it depends upon the LXX, for the name of 
Kawvap (om. D) as father of Sala and son of Arphaxad (v. 36) is found in the 
LXX, but is absent from the Hebrew of Gen. xi. 24. 

Matthew traces the descent of Jesus from Abraham only. Possibly Luke 
is himself responsible for extending his genealogy to Adam. In any case it is 
in harmony with the spirit of his Gospel to bring out the relationship of Jesus 
to the whole human family in virtue of his descent from the first man, who 
was son of God. . 

In both Gospels the descent i is traced through Joseph, not through Mary, 
andit may besafely inferred that the circles in which the genealogies originated 
regarded Jesus as the son of Joseph. ws évopifero will be an addition to 
cover a discrepancy with the circumstances of the conception as oye had been 
related in c. i. 

.The discrepancies between the genealogies in Matthew and Luke were from 
early times a source of difficulty. From a letter of Julius Africanus (c. 4.D. 220) 
to a certain Aristides (fragm. apud Routh, Rel. Sacr. ii. pp. 228 f.) we learn that 
some accounted for the differences by the theory that the genealogies were 
symbolic—that of Matthew representing Christ’s royal character, and that of 
Luke his priesthood. Africanus himself (apud Eus. H.E. i. 7) argued that in 
virtue of the law of Levirate marriage (Deut. xxv. 5f.) a man might be 
spoken of as son either of his actual father or of his mother’s first husband. 
Thus Joseph was really the son of Eli, but by law the son of Eli’s brother 
Jacob. But Jacob and Eli were uterine brothers only, Jacob’s father being 
descended from David through Solomon, and Eli’s father being descended 
from David through Nathan. ‘ Although we can urge no testimony in its 
support,” says Africanus, “‘ we have nothing better or truer to offer. In any 
case the Gospel states the truth.” The theory advocated by Annius of Viterbo 
(c. A.D. 1490) that Luke gives the genealogy of Mary can be traced back to 
the fifth century (sce Lagrange, ad loc.), but its support in patristic interpreta- 
tion is slender. 


4 
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23 Kal adtos fv “Inoots dpyopevos daei érav tpidxovta, 
ay vies, ws évopitero, lwond 
Tou ‘HX«t tou Kwodpu 
24 tov Mar@art Tou ’EApadap 
too Aevet tod "Hp 
tov MeAyeé 29 Tov "Inoou 
Tov ‘lavvai tov 'Eduéfep 
Tob ‘lwond Tov ‘lwpeipn 
25 tov Marradiou tod Ma@6ar 
Top Apes tov Aevet 
tou Naovp 30 Tod Super. 
Tov "Kove rob “lovda 
tov Nayyat tov ‘lwond 
26 tov Maaé Tov ‘lwvap 
tov Martadiov Tov 'Enianeip 
Tov Leweciy 31 tov Medea 
Tov ‘lwony tov Mevva 
tov lwéa tou Marradu 
27 Tov lwavay tou Nadap 
Tov ‘Pnoa tov Aavetd 
tou LopoBaPer 32 tov ‘lecoal 
To0 Laradenr tov lwBnr 
Tou Nypet tov Boos 
28 tov Medyei Tov Lana 
tov “Addet tov Naacowy 
23 apxouevos om e f syr.sin:; epxouevos Clem Iren tov HXe. . . Tov 


Nadam (v. 31)] nomina e Matt i. 6-16: rou IaxwB. . 
additis V regum nominibus quae praeterm. Matt 


. Tov ZorAouwy substit. D 
32 Zara S*B syr.sin ; 


Zadywv A D syr.cur (ef. Matt i. 4, 1 Chron ii. 11) 


23. dpyopevos] This word seems 
to have caused difficulty in early 
times. Hence prob. its omission 
in Old Latin texts and Old Syriac, 
and the variant reading épydsevos 
‘when he came to the baptism.’ 
But the word has point in emphasis- 
ing that this was ‘the beginning’ (cf. 


Acts i. 22, x. 37), and helps to 
justify the insertion of the genealogy 
at this stage. 

woe érov Tpiixovta] The Ev. 
gives a round number which does 
not give much help in elucidating 
the apparently conflicting chrono- 
logical data in i. 5, ii. 2, and iii, 1. 
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33 Tov Admety 36 rod Kawapu 
tov ‘Apvet tod "Apdakad 
Tob ‘Eopev | Tou Ln 
tov Dapés tov Noe 
tov ‘lovda tod Aauey 

34 Tod laxwP 37 tod Madovcara 
Tod ‘Ioadk Tod ‘Kvwy 
tov ABpadu | tov ‘laper 
tov Oapa TOD Madenenr 
Tov Naywp Tov Kawap 

35 Tod Sepovy 38 Tod ‘Eves 
tov ‘Payav _ Tod 270 
tov Parex tov "Addu 
tov "EBep tov Geov. 


TOU Lana 


33 Tov Admew tov Apve B: mult inter se diff mss et verss: rou Adan praem, N* : 
Tou Apivuda8 tov Apay AD latt syr.vg S ex Matt i. 4 (cf. Ruth iv. 19 sqq 1 Chron ii. 
10) vide WH App ». 57 et de txt syr.sin Burkitt Zu. da Meph. ad loc 36 Tov 
Kacvayz om D 


THe TEMPTATION IN THE DeEszERT (iv. I-13) 


From the Jordan Jesus withdraws to the desert, where, after a forty days’ 
fast, he encounters the devil, who tempts him to put his powers as son of God 
to the test and to transfer his allegiance to himself. 

That a period of retirement and of spiritual struggle should have succeeded 
the experiences of the baptism is in itself intelligible. It is a further question 
whether our accounts of the temptation in the desert depend on the testimony 
of the only person who could have given first-hand testimony. As in the case 
of the baptism, our answer will partly depend on our view of the probability 
of such autobiographical communications on the part of Jesus, partly also on 
the character of the narratives themselves. 

The narrative of the temptation in Luke as in Matthew is dependent upon 
Mark and upon another common source, probably Q. Mark and the non- 
Marcan source differ somewhat in their presentation: Mark’s very brief 
narrative does not refer to the fast, and probably implies that Jesus was fed 
by angels during the forty days; moreover the temptation is represcnted as 


taking place during the forty days. This last conception reappears in Luke, 


’ 
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where it does not entirely harmonise with the rest of the narrative derived 


IV. 


+I, wAnpys mvevpatos dyiov] A 


from the non-Marcan souree, which regards a forty days’ fast as the preliminary 
to the first temptation. 

It seems likely that the picture as given in Q has been filled in by the 
imagination of the early Church. The balanced structure of the three tempta- 
tions with the three quotations of Scripture in reply suggests a reflective 
dramatisation of the rejection by Jesus of false Messianic ideals.. Magical feats 
ascribed to Simon Magus and others parallel to the first and third temptations 
are referred to in the notes. The Gospel narrative is not improbably designed 
to distinguish the claims and character of Jesus Christ from those of such 
false Christs and false prophets. Perhaps also the narrative reflects a reaction 
against crude belief in miracle within the Church. Cf. Eitrem, Die Versuchung 
Christi (Norsk teologisk Tidsskrift, 1924); Bousset, Kyrios Christos, p. 54. 

That Jesus was tempted is a central thought in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The 


fourth Evangelist omits this element of the tradition from his account of the 


Otherwise it does not appear in the N.T. outside the synoptie Gospels. 


ao 


incarnate life of the Logos. 


? al \ , , e / e / ? \ 
I Inoods dé TANPHS WvEevupatos aylou vmectpelrey ato 


a? 4 \ ft nn 4 a ? / / 
2 tov lopdavov, Kai HryeTo ev TO wvevpaTe ev TH Epiuw hwépas 
Kai ov« 


a / ¢ \ le / 
TeaaEepuKovTa Teipavouevos umd Tov diaBorou. 


v +Q\ ? a e / 5] ? \ a 
eparyev ovoey €v Tats Nepalis exelvats, Kal ouvTedecOaowr 


A 5 a e¢ , \ 9% la) 
3 auto@y ereivacev. eimev b€ ad’Twm o SidBoros Ei vids ei Tad 


a) 2 AN a , / ef / fe 
4 Oeod, eve TO AMOW TOVTW LVa YyevnTaL apTOS. Kat aTreKpiOn 
I aytov om bohceda Ath, 


ouvTeAcoGewrav attev] An idiom- 
atic improvement. Mt. torepor. 
ei vids ef tov Oeov] The 


characteristic Lucan addition, which 
determines the interpretation of ¢€v 3. 


TO Tvevpare in the next sentence as 
equivalent to €v 77) Suvdme too 
mvetuatos, v.14. So Wellh. In Mk., 
on the other hand, and in Mt. the 
Spirit is an outward force which acts 
upon Jesus. 7 TVEDMA AVTOV EK- 


Pirrer ELS Tay, Epn pov Mk.; dviy Oy 


él 77 V é OV urd TOU vet LATO Mt. 
_ets THY Epp puros 


2. ypepas TeroepdxovTu] A round 
figure, as frequently in O.T., e.g. 
i Ki. xix. 8, of Elijah’s journey to 
Horch. ov« epayev ovdév] Stronger 
than Mt. vyoretoas. 


temptations are consequent upon 
the proclamation of the sonship 
at the baptism. The devil tempts 
him to use supernatural power to 
satisfy his own wants. Jesus 
adduces the words of Deut. viii. 3: 
man’s needs are not physical only. 
Mt. completes the quotation aA.’ 
éri wavtTl pirate éxmopevopevp 
dua ctdparos Geot. Changing stones 
into bread was one of the feats of 
Simon Magus, Pseudo-Clem. Hom. 


ii. 32, 
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IV. 11] 63 
\ 3 ‘ e693 a : / ef 9 293 v , 
mpos avtov 0 “Incods Teyparras ore Ok er? dptw monw 
, ra av \ 3 \ > \ ” 9 a 
zHcetal 6 A&NOPwTTOC. Kai dvayayov avtov edevEev avTo 5 


4 \ , a bd / 2 a / \ 
macas Tas BactrEias THS olKovperns ev oTLy~H ypovov' Kat 6 
a tal \ / / 
cirev avTo 06 SudBoros ol Sdcw tHv é£ovciay TavTny 
A \ \ 66 b a ef bd \ Yd) \ @® SX 
aracav kat Thy Sokav avTov, OTL E“ol TapadedoTat Kat @ av 

/ , 3 / \ 4 2\ ‘ 2 ‘ bi a 
Gérw Sidwps avTnv' ov ody éav TpocKkuynons evwmiov ewod, 7 

fal a \ ¢ > nA 9 A 
éotat cov waoa. Kal amoxpileis o Inoots eirrev att@ 8 
Péeyparras KYpion TON O€0N COY TIPOCKYNHCceIc Kal ayTos 
vw \ > \ 2 r] s \ 
Hryayev d€ avrov ets ‘lepavoarnp Kal 9 


Ké 


en 9 lal a. ‘ \ 9 Tal , , \ 
vios ef TOU Mead, Bure ceavTov évredlev KaTwW yeypaTTaL yap 


MONW AdTPEYCEIC. 
v > AN \ , a ¢ na \ 9 b] a 
EoTNGEV ETL TO TTEPUYLOY TOU LEpov, KaL EtTrEV [avre| 
ge) 
OTL Toic drréAoic aYToY éNnteAeital tmep} coy TOY AladyAazZal ce, 


(ed ty a 3 nls , 
KQL OTL Ett! YEIPHN APOYCIN CE MH TrOTE TrPOCKOWHC Trpdc AfOon II 


_ sequence. 


5. Matthew places this temptation 
last, probably preserving the original 
The temptation to win 
the world by worshipping the devil 
should be the climax. This time 
Jesus is bidden, not to test, but to 
surrender the divine sonship. The 
motive of Luke’s change of order may 
have been the desire to avoid a 
second change of scene. dvayayuv 
uttév] By omitting ‘the very lofty 
mountain’ which is given as the 
scene of the temptation in Mt. 
(and prob. in Q), and by inserting 
the phrase év oreypay xpovov Lk. 
softens the realism and conveys the 
impression of a visionary experience. 

6. Kal tv Sd€ay avtavy must 
refer back to tas Pucrrcias.. But 
the sentence would be much eased 
if the words could be either omitted 
or placed, as in Mt., after tds 
Bacireias ris olkovpevyns (TOD 
koopou Mt.). atryv v. 6 and 
wéoa v. 7 would then refer simply 
to tiv eEouriay tatrnv. dre épol 
... uv7iv}] An explanatory clause 
peculiar to Lk. The devil is de 


- facto ruler of this world, 6 dpX wv 


Cad a, . oe 
Tov Ko~pou TovTov, as in John xii. 


1 


31, xiv. 30, xvi. r1. Cf. Bousset, 
R.J3 pp. 514. Instead of displacing 
him, Jesus is tempted to receive 
dominion at his hands. The scrip- 
tural reply is quoted from Deut. 
vi. 13. 

9 f. On this occasion the devil 
himself quotes Scripture. The son 
of God can surely rely on the super- 
natural aid promised in Ps. xci. to 
those who trust God. The tempta- 
tion and its rejection should be set 
against the background of stories of 
flights through the air ascribed to 
wonder-workers. Cf. 


Lucian, Philopseudes-40; Maspéro, 
Contes populaires, pp. 143, 199 n. I. 


Such display is not compatible with : 


the character and mission of Jesus 
Christ. 

9. Td TrEeptyLov Tov tepov] The 
exact site referred to here (and in 
Hegesippus ap. Hus. HZ. ii. 23. 11) 
is uncertain,  mrepvytoy 
wing’) probably means ‘pinnacle’ 
or ‘battlement.’ Cf. Lat. pinna. 
Josephus, Ant. xv. 11. 5, refers to the 
dizzy height of the oroa BaviXeuos 
on the south side of the Temple area. 


~ 


Vercelli Acts : 
‘of Peter, xxxii. (of Simon Magus); 


(‘little - 


, 
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: \ , A ? ‘ > >, OA an) A a 
I2 TON TrOAd Coy. Kab amroKkpibeis ELTTEV aAvuT@ 0 Inoods OTt 


13 Eipnras OY éxtreipaceic KYpion TON OE0N coy. Kal cvvterécas 
TavTa Teipacwov o dudBoros diréoty ar av’Tod axpL Katpod. 

temptations were resumed. Cf. xxii. 

28; also Mk. viii. 33 (= Mt. xvi. 23) 


where Satan speaks through Peter. 
But Mk. viii. 33 is omitted in Lk. 


12. Jesus quotes Deut. vi. 16. 

13. ovvTeAéous TavTa Tepac pov] 
Editorial. Mt. tore. axpe Katpor] 
Add. Luc. It is implied that the 


Tue Ministry IN GALILEE (iv. 14-ix. 50) 


“The scene of this section of the Gospel is laid in Galilee. It opens with the 
return of Jesus to Galilee, and except at viii. 26 when Jesus and his disciples 


sail across the lake to the country of the Gerasenes, ‘‘ which is opposite to 


: Galilee,’’ Luke leaves it to be inferred that the work of Jesus continued to be 


carried on in the cities and villages of Galiiee. An indication that the scene is 
to be changed is found at ix. 31, where we are told that Moses and Elijah spoke 
of his €€050s which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem. The Galilean 
section ends at ix. 50, after which Jesus “set his face to go up to Jerusalem.” 


The narrative reproduces Mk. i. 14-ix. 39 with some limitations, of 


‘ which the following are the more important : 


(1) vi. 20-viii. 4 is all derived from non-Marcan sources. 

(2) The Marcan narratives of the call of the disciples (i. 16-20) and of the 
visit to Nazareth (vi. 1-6) are replaced by longer and variant versions of the 
same events in different connexions(v. I-11, iv. 16-30). But in each case the 
influence of the Marcan version may still be traced. 

(3) Mk. vi. 45-viii. 26 is omitted. See Introd. pp. lix f. One consequence of 
this omission is that the journey of Jesus to the parts of Tyre and Sidon drops 
out. This, combined with the omission of mention of “ the villages of Caesarea 
Philippi ’”’ 
uninterrupted Galilean ministry, until the last journey to Jerusalem. 


at ix. 18 (=Mk. viii. 27) leaves in Luke an impression of an 


14 Kal toréotpetev o ‘Inoods év ty Suvapes Tod mvevpaTos 
es THv Taduraiav. xal oyun €&f ev nal’ GrAns THs epi- 
15 xw@pov repli avrod. Kat adtos édidacKer év tais cuvaywyais 


Le / G \ , 
avtov, So€alouevos UO TavTov. 


14,15. Jesus returns to Galilee and 
wins fame asa teacher. An editorial 
summary. Thefirst public appearance 
of Jesus is not, as in Mk. and Mt., 
directly related to the arrest of John, 
which has been already recorded 


(iii, 19 f.). Mt. dates the public 
teaching of Jesus from his first 
arrival in Capernaum after leaving 
Nazareth: in Lk. he is already . 
famous as a teacher before his visit 
to Nazareth. 
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Tae Preacnine or Jesus AT NAZARETH AND HIS REJECTION (iv. 16-30) 


After a period of successful teaching in Galilee, Jesus comes to Nazareth, 
his native city. His preaching in the synagogue impresses his hearers, who 
however are later provoked and turn upon him. Jesus escapes from their 
fury and leaves the city. 

Mark does not mention a visit to Nazareth until a later period and he - 
assigns the rejection of Jesus by his fellow-townsmen to that occasion 
(vi. 1-6). Mt. follows Mk. in his account of the rejection, but he also 
implies a visit to Nazareth before the opening of the ministry at Capernaum 
(iv. 13 kataAurwv thy Nafapa). In view of the mention of Nazareth. 
in the first chapters both of Mt. and Lk., it is not remarkable that the two 
evangelists should agree in referring to Nazareth again at this point. There 
is nothing except the name to suggest a common source, but it is remarkable 
that they should agree in giving here the rare form Na(apd (so Bk al in 
Mt., but ND al Na(aped). 

_ Most critics agree with Augustine that this narrative and Mk. vi. 1 f. deal 
with the same event. Lagrange, who accepts the identification and also holds 
that Mt. and Lk. are to be followed in giving a visit to Nazareth at 
an earlier date, suggests that Lk. has conflated records of two visits, and 


that this accounts for the obscurity which is to be noted in the sequence of 


the narrative. Even so difficulties remain, and it is easier to suppose that ° ~ 


Lk. has taken the narrative of Mk. vi. (which he omits at the corresponding 
point in his own Gospel, viii. 56) as foundation for a representative and 
symbolic scene to open the public ministry of Jesus, and that he himself is 
mainly responsible for the section as it stands. The essential features of 
Mk. vi. 1 f. are reproduced. Jesus preaches in the synagogue and impresses 
his hearers, who however take offence at the ‘wisdom’ of their fellow- 
townsman. Jesus retorts with the saying that a prophet is not without 
honour except among his own people. The failure to work miracles recorded : 
in Mk. is not repeated directly in Lk., but it is presupposed—somewhat 
awkwardly—in the complaint which Jesus ascribes to his hearers, v.23. But 
the Marcan narrative is expanded in two directions. (1) Lk. makes the 
recorded fact of the sermon an opportunity of announcing the programme of 
the Gospel. Jesus declares himself to be the fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy 
of one anointed with the spirit, who is to relieve the poor and afflicted and to 
proclaim ‘ the acceptable year of the Lord.’ This is, in effect, a substitute 


for the Marcan summary of the preaching, of Jesus (Mk. i. 15) which Lk. 
F 
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has omitted, probably because he felt that it failed to express more important 
aspects of the Gospel. (2) Jesus is represented as appealing to the precedents 
of Elijah and Elisha who worked miracles for aliens rather than for their own 
countrymen, to explain why his own miracles performed at Capernaum had 
not been repeated at Nazareth. The story thus transformed is lacking in 
sequence: there is no proper transition from the people’s wonder at the 
‘gracious words’ of Jesus(v. 22) to the complaint which Jesus ascribes to them 
inv. 23. Moreover the incidents cited from the careers of Elijah and Elisha 
provide good precedents for a mission to Gentiles—and this no doubt was 
their real significance to the evangelist—but the implied analogy between the 
inhabitants of Capernaum and the heathen widow of Sarepta and Naaman 
is too remote to be original. 

The narrative must not be pressed. Its real function is to introduce 
the main motifs which are to recur throughout the Gospel and the Acts, and 
this it does with great effect: the Gospel to the poor is preached by Jesus 
in his own home and rejected. The rejection by Nazareth foreshadows 
the rejection by the Jewish people and the subsequent universal mission 


of the Church. 


16 Kat Hrdev ets Nafapa, od Fv teOpappévos, nai eioirOev 

KaTa TO elwOos aitw év TH Huepa Tov caBBaTov es THY 

| S Oo EV TH mEpa aT is TI 

f ‘ 9A 5) a \ > / b) n 

17 ovvaywynv, Kat dvéotn dvayvevat. Kai éredo0qn atta 
/ a @ 

BiBrALov Tod mpodyrov “Hcaiov, cat avoiEas to BuBAtov eipev 


[tov] tomoy ob Fy yeypaupevor 


18 


TIneYma Kypfoy étr émé, 


16. dveotn dvayvwvut] Neither 
the reading of Scripture nor the 
preaching (cf. Aets xiii. 15) is 
restricted to officials. The reader 
stands to read and sits to preach, 
v. Ig. The prophetic lection (Haph- 
tare) has no doubt been preceded by 
the lection of the law (Parasche) ; 
ef. Acts xiii. 15, xv. 21. On the 
_ authorities for the customs of the 
synagogue cf. Schiirer, ii. pp. 527 f. 
“‘How far the account is based on 
adequate knowledge of the Jewish 
custom it is hard to judge: it must 
not at once be assumed that the 


later rabbinic standard is applicable ” 
(Wellh.). Lk., however, may probably 
himself be takenasa good authority for 


Jewish custom, atleast inthe Diaspora. 


17. ebpev Tov TOrov] It is implied 
that there was no fixed order of 
prophetical lessons. Cf. Schiirer, ii. 


P: 533- 


«18. Tvetua Kupiov x«rd.] Is. Ixi. 
1 f, 


The application of this passage 
of prophecy to the gospel of Jesus 
is also presupposed in vii. 22 
= Matt. xi. 5 (Q) rvddAol ava- 
Brérovew, mrwyxol evayyeAtCovTat. 


God had ‘anointed’ (é€xpicev) Jesus 


” 
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OY GINEKEN ExpICeN mE EYarredfcacOal THTWYOIC, 
ATTECTAAKEN ME KHPYZal alyMadAwTOIC AMECIN Kal TYPAOTC ANABAEYWIN, 
ATTOCTETAAL TEAPAYCMENOYC EN Advecel, 
“KHPYZal ENIAYTON Kypfoy A€KTON. 


Kat mrvéas TO BiBdiov amodovs TH bmnpérn exdOicev" Kat 


, e¢ 3 \ 3 lad a 4 b] / bp) An 
mavTov ot opOarpol év TH TUvaywyh yoav ateviovTEs AUTO. 
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19. 


20 


ypEato € A€yew Tpos avTovs OTL 


. \ ef 3 n > oN e A 
ypabn avTn éy Tols wow vpov. 


Lipmepoy weTAnpwra, 7 21 


\ / > / 
Kab TWavtes ELaPTVUPOVYV 22 


by A \ 20 / c 9. oN n X60 n / ‘TO TOL 
avT@® Kat eVavpacoy emt Tots Aoyots THS YaptTos us 


: / n / n \ }. 
éxTropevomevors €K TOU oTOMATOS aUTOV, Kat EdeyoV 


e/ 3 b) \ & \ 9 \ > , 
VLlOS E€OTtLV lwond OVTOS; Kat eElTTEV TW pos aVUTOVUS 


with the spirit at his baptism. Cf. 
Acts x. 38 ws éxpicev atrov 6 Beds 
mTvevpate. dyin Kat Svvdyet, where 
the wording again recalls Is. 1xi. 
The text here follows the LXX with 
the following variations: post 
améoradkey pe Lk. om. idoacGas 
TOUS TUVTETPLLLEVOUS THY KapdiaV ; 
amooreiAat Tots TeOpuvopevous év 
deve add. ex Is. lviii. 6; xnpigar: 
kadkeoat LXX. Jesus fulfils the 
prophecy of good news for the poor 
and redemption for the afflicted. By 
putting this prophecy in the forefront, 
_LK. strikes a somewhat different note 
from Mk., who begins with the im- 
minence of the kingdom, and the 
call to repentance. 

20, m7v€as] The book was in the 
form of a roll. Nothing is said of 
the usual translation of the Hebrew 
Scripture into the Aramaic of 
common speech. 

T) vnpéry] For the }10 and his 
functions ef. Schiirer, ii. p- 515, who 
quotes an inscription of the Roman 
Jewish community PAdBiws "lov- 
Atavos tanpérns. PAaia lovAudvy 
Ovydrnp TUTpl, év eipyvn 1) Kotpnols 
wou, 

wavTov 2. . ev TH ouvaywyy] 
For the omission of the art. ef. Blass 
3479. 


Ovyi 
Ilavrws 23 
? a 24 coa 
21. €v Tolls wotvy vewvy] c. 


werAjpwrat, ic. in hearing my 
words, you hear the fulfilment of the 
prophecy. Wellh. and Klost. wish 
to construct éy tois doiv with % 
ypad7) avr ‘ this scripture which you 
have just heard.’ But.this is harsh 
and is not demanded to make sense. 

22. é“aptipovy] Lit. ‘bore witness 
to him,’ i.e. praised him. .Cf. Acts 
Xxil., 12, 

rots Adyots THs xaptTos] ‘ Gracious 
words,’ cf. Col. iv. 6 6 Adyos twa 
TAVTOTE Ev XapiTL, AAaTL }pTUpEVOS. 
xXapts does not here mean ‘the divine 
grace’ as in Acts xx. 24 TO evay- 
yéAvov TIS XaptTos TOU Geor. 

ovxt vids . . . otros ;] The ques- 
tion need not express more than 
surprise, and is so interpreted by 
Wellh., who holds that the change 
to hostility first follows at v. 28. 
The parallel questions in Mk. relat- 
ing to the family of Jesus (vi. 3) lead 
up to the statement kai éoxavdahe- 
(ovro év att. This is softened in 
Lk., but here too we are probably 
meant to discover an undertone of 
indignation to which Jesus replies in | 
the following verses. In any case a 
very awkward transition is involved. 

23-27. “Jésus, dans Marc, peut 
bien dire, en se voyant mal recu 4 
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b af A ‘ , 
EpelTE LOL THY mapaPodnv TAUTHD 


"Tatpé, Oepatrevoov 


/ Zé :] , / J 4 \ 
geauTovy boa nKovoapnev yevoueva eis  THvy Kadapvacvip 


24 Toincov Kal woe év TH TaTpids cov. 


eirev 6€ “Apnv rAéyo 


Con et IOAN , , ’ + A , > a 
ULLY OTL ovoes TPOPyntTys OEKTOS €OTLW EV TH Tar poe avTou, 


25 én’ arnOeias 5é réyw Upiv, Torral yipar oay ev rais 


npepars Hretov ev to “loparjr, dre éxreicOn 6 obpaves ern 


/ 4 a ef e > 7+ 4 / 9 4 an N 
Tpla Kab pyvas €&, ws éyeveTo Anos péeyas emt TAaCaY THY 


26 yiv, Kal mpos ovdeulay adtav éréupOn "Hreias ef pip eic 


Nazareth, qu’un prophéte n’est pas 
honoré dans son pays; ce n’est pas 
motif pour que le prophéte, avant 
toute manifestation d’hostilité, se 
refuse & faire le miracle qu’on pourra 
lui demander en preuve de sa 
mission; il n’y a pas non plus de 
rapport entre le cas du prophéte 
dédaigné chez lui et les examples 
d’Elie et d’Elisée, Elie n’ayant pas 
été précisément honoré 4 Sarepta, 
et Elisée n’ayant jamais été méprisé 
en Israel. L’artifice est sensible dans 
la suture rédactionnelle ” (Loisy). 

23. mavtws} A strong affirmative. 

épetre] Wellh. most improbably 
regards this future as prophetic of 
a future rejection at Nazareth (as in 
Mk. vi.) consequent upon future suc- 
cesses at Capernaum. The successes 
at Capernaum have, it is true, not yet 
been related, but they might be held 
to be covered by the activity related 
in vv. 14, 15 supra. In any case the 
whole must have been meant to refer 
to the present occasion. 

iatpé, Oepdrevoov ceavtov] A 
proverbial saying common in the 
ancient world, e.g. Eur. Fragm. 
1071 (Nauck) dAAwv tatpds ards 
éXxeowv Bptwy. Bereshith Rabba 23 
“Physician, heal thine own limp.” 
Cf. Wettstein, ad loc. It does not 
seem to be very appropriate here, 
for the demand is that the physician 
should heal, not himself, but his 
neighbotrs. A variant of the 


saying occurs in Oxyrrh. Logia vi. 
Neyer “Incots' otk éotiv Sextds - 
TpopyTns év TH waTpid. avt[o]v, ov- 
S¢ iarpts movet Oepameias eis Tors 
yevrwoxovtas attéy. Bultmann, 
G.S.T. p. 15 follows Wendling and 
Preuschen (Z.N.7.W. xvii., 1916, pp. 
33-48) in holding that this saying 
underlies the narrative of Mk. vi. 1 f. 
as well as this passage in Luke. It 
is far more probable that the Oxyrrh. 
Logion depends upon Lk., for though 
less effective as a proverb, the form of 
the saying in the Oxyrrh. Logia suits 
the occasion of this narrative better 
than the form which is here actually 
used. The application in Lk. has 
in this case reacted upon the proverb. 

24. dpuiv] Six times only in Lk., 
who usually translates the foreign 
word into Greek. Cf. ém dAnOeias 
in the next verse. 

25. €Tn Tpia Kat pHvas €£] So 
also in James y. 7, though 3 Regn. 
Xvlii. I docs not extend the famine 
beyond three years. Plummer and 
Klost. suggest that the 34 years of 
disaster in Apocalyptic (Dan. vii. 
25; Rev. xii. 14) have influenced 
the reckoning. 

Atpds péyas] tiv Awwov Awpreis, 
ov O€ dprevixws Tor Aywoy Pali. 
Phryn. clxiv. Fem. in xv. 14, and 
Acts xi. 28. 

26. et py] Adversative, not ex- 
ceptive in force. Cf. Rev. xxi. 27. 
It is not necessary to assume Aramaic 


IV. 31] 
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Sxpettta TAc DiAWNiac Trpdc fYNaika YHpan. Kal TWoAAol Nem pol 27 


3 a 3 \ > \ 3 / na f ‘ 3 \ 
joay év to lopand émi “EXcatov tov mpodyrov, Kat obdeis 


avtav éxabapioOn, ci iy Natuav 6 Luvpos. 


Kal érrAncOnoay 28 


mavtes Ovupod év TH cuvaywyn akovovTes TaUTa, Kal ava- 29 


/ Igef > N ” a / \ » > \ 
otavtes é&éBadrov autov é&w THs TodEws, Kal Hyayov avTov 


ev > / na »4? a e / b] / > oA 7) 
Ews Oodppvos Tov dpovs eh ov 1 TOALS WKOCOUNTO AVTAV, WaTE 


KaTakpnuvicat avtov: avtos 5é SeAOwv Sia pécov adtav 30 


/ 
emropeveTo. 


idiom (so Wellh.). Cf. O.G.I.8. 
201. 20: and Dittenberger ad loc.; 
Aristoph. Hg. 186; Lysistr. 943; 
Thesm. 898, for Greek parallels. 
yuvatka yypav] Wellh. holds that 
the sense requires mention of the 
heathen extraction of the woman to 
contrast with the roAAati yijpas év 
7 IopaxXA, and that xipay is due 
to misreading an Aramaic orig. 
seme as yop, thus proving an 
Aramaic documentary source for 
Vv. 25-27. But x7puv reproduces the 
LXX of 3 Regn. xvii. 9 yuvuckt yHpa, 
and the reference to Sarepta points 
sufficiently the required contrast. 
29. Ews ddptos . . . gKoddunTo 
avtaév] Nazareth lies on the slope 
of a hill. The site here referred to 
has been much disputed. Cf. Sanday, 
Sacred Sites of the Gospels, p. 49. 


Probably it is a mistake to attempt 
topographical verification. 

30. A miraculous disappearance 
is probably implied as in Jo. viii. 
59. Loisy reads too much artifice 
into the narrative when he suggests 
that the author is thinking mainly 
of the final issue of Christ’s gospel : 
“The Christ escapes in the glory of 
his immortality from the death which 
the Jews wished to inflict upon him, 
and the faith of Christ, rejected and 
persecuted by the same Jews, makes 
its way among the nations.’ Yet 
the triumphant mission of Jesus, in 
spite of the hostility of enemies and 
the narrow enthusiasm of friends 
(v. 42), is no doubt felt by the 
evangelist to be a fitting prelude 
to the story which is to follow in 
Acts. 


Succrssrs aT CAPERNAUM AND A WIDER Mission (iv. 31-44) 


Luke now begins to follow closely the Marcan narrative. 


Marcion began his Gospel at this point, combining iii. 1 with iv. 31, 


and transferring the preceding section, iv. 16-30, to follow v. 39. 


then means ‘ came down from heaven.’ 


Katia Oey 


Kat xarprOev eis Kadapvacdp modw ris Tadtralas. 31 


31-37. Jesus teaches in a syna- 
gogue at Capernaum where he is 


Tecognised and acclaimed by a 
demoniac as ‘the Holy one of 
God” To the astonishment of the 


onlookers Jesus casts out the domon 


’ 


from the possessed man. || Mk. i. 
21-28. Lk. reproduccs and slightly 
abbreviates Mk. with alterations 
which aro mainly verbal only. The 
power exercised by Jesus over the 
possessed clearly made a deep im- 
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[IV. 32 


32 Kal jv didacxnwv avtovs év tois caBBacw: Kxat é&erdyo- 


> 4 n ial ? A ct 3 3 , 9 ¢ / > A 
COVTO ETL TH didayy QUTOV, OTL EV éEoveta. nV Oo ovyosS avToU. 


\ 3 A na LY BA Q ” n PS / 
33 Kal ev TH TVVAaAYwWYH HY avOpwiros EYwY Treva Oatmoviou 


34 axa@aptov, Kai dvéxpakev dovh peyaddy 


if / a XN 
"Ka, Ti neiy Kab 


coi, Inoot Nalapnvé; 7XOes arrorécat Huds; oldd oe Tis el, 


35 0 aytos Tod Oeod. 


PipwOnte Kai e&eAOe am’ adtod. 


s / 5) nA e 
Kat ETETLUNTEV avT@ Oo 


"Incobds Aéyov 


\ e/ b) A \ 
Kat piipay avtTov To 


datpoviov eis TO pécov e&jAOevy am’ adrod pndev BraYray 


pression upon his associates, and is 
deeply embedded in the tradition. 
Cf. Acts x. 38 ds SunAOev evepyerav 
kat iwpmevos mwavTas Tovs KuTa- 
Swvacrevopevovs bd Tot diahdrov. 
Only in St. John do we find 
no cures of demoniacs. That the 
demons, in virtue of their super- 
natural knowledge, recognised the 
true character of Jesus is a standing 
feature of the Marcan picture (i. 
23, 343 lil, 11; v. 7) which reappears 
in Lk. 

woAw 775 VadrrXatas] Lk. 
adds the geographical description of 
Capernaum, the chief centre of the 
Galilean ministry, for the benefit of 
his Gentile readers. 

32. Lk. omits Mk.’s contrast with 
the scribes who lacked ‘authority.’ 
Reitzenstein (Poimandres, p. 48, n. 3) 
interprets éfovciu here in a quasi- 
magical sense—power based on know- 
ledge of divine secrets; cf. Pap. mag. 
Mus. Lugd. Batav., ed. Dieterich, 
Jahrbiicher f. Class. Phil. Supplem. 


xvi. p. 802. Reitzenstein, Die 
hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen,® 
Ppp. 302, 363, but the meaning 


of ev eEovoia here is quite general, 
‘with authority.’ So Mt., who makes 
Mk.’s words a conclusion to the 
proclamation of the new Law in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

34. €4] An interjection (not de- 
rived from édéw) expressing. indignant 
surprise. Here only in N.T.; fre- 
quent in Attic poets, but rare in 


prose, as in Plato, Protag. 314 D. 
éu in Job iv. 19 (?), xv. 16, xix. 
5, xxv. 6 (LXX) is a different word, 
being used as a conjunction to trans. 
‘D §N, with the meaning ‘ much less,’ 
‘let alone,’ and is prob. derived 
from édw. 

ti juiv Kat cot;] The meaning is 
‘what have we in common with 
thee?’ Cf. Judg. xi. 12; 3 Regn. 
xvii. 18; 4 Regn. iii. 13; Epict. 
Diss. i, 1. 16 Tis dvepos mvel; 
‘Bopéus, ti ypiv kat aire; id. 
i. 27. 13. aeiv. . . Hpas] Le. us 
devils. 

6 dytos Tov Geot] Besides this 
passage and the Marcan original, 
this phrase occurs only in Jo. vi. 69. 
Cf. Acts iv. 27; 1 Jo. ii. 20; Rev. 
iii. 7, In Ps. cv. (cvi.) 16 Aaron is 
spoken of as 6 dy vos Kvupiov. To 
a Christian reader ‘the consecrated 
of God’ would suggest the Christ. 

35. pypsOn7r] Lit. ‘be muzzled.’ 
pipoby had acquired the special 
meaning of ‘to bind with a spell.’ 
Cf. Cypriote spells publ. in Proceed- 
ings of the Soc. of Bibl. Archaeol, xiii. 
(1890) pp. 174 ff.; Rohde, Psyche, 
il. p. 424. But here the word prob. 
means only ‘to be silenced,’ as 
prob. in Mk. iv. 39 and certainly 
in Mt. xxii. 12, 34; 1 Peter ii. 15; 
Jos. B.J. prooem. 5, and elsewhere. 

pivav...eis 7d uécrov] For the Mar- 
can orupdEayv. pndSev BrAdYPav airy] 
A Lucan addition which heightens the 
wonder. In v. 33 supra Lk. had 


IV. 39] 
> / 
avTov. 
mpos GANHOUS AEyorTES 
Kal Ouvamer émetTdaoes Tots 

he 7 
eFepyovTas ; 


TOTOV THS Teptywpov. 


a roa bf \ > 7? >i 
cuvaywyns eonrOev evs THY oLKLaY Dipwvos. 
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? , 
Kal éyévero OauBos éri mavras, Kal cuvedddouv 36 
¢ f @ ry CY 4 
Tis 0 Noyos obTOs Tt ev eFovorg 
, ‘ 
axadapTows mWvevpaciv, Kab 


K \ 5) / 9 \ > a 2 ‘ 
au e€emropeveTo HYOS Tepl avToU Els TavTa 37 


"Avactas 6é€ aro 


THS 38 


mevOepas dé TOU 


9 / a , \ , 3 \ 
Siwwvos Av TUVEXOMEVN TUPETO MEYAAW, Kal NOWTHOAaY avTOV 


5 a \ \ 
mept avTns. Kal émioTas 


eTdVW aAUTIS 


emEeTiLNoEY TO 39 


A a a a i 
TupEeTO, Kal abjxey avtynv: wapayphua be dvactaca Sinovet 


added dwvi peyddn to dvéxpagter. 
Here he omits the Marcan kui 
dovnray gwvy peytAyn. By this 
‘transposition of the great cry Lk. 
leaves the devil obedient and silent, 
after the word of command has been 
uttered. 

36. é€yeveto OdpBos eri wavras] 
Mk. eOupPiOncav aravres. Lk.’s 
periphrasis is characteristic ; cf. v. 9, 
26, 

tis 6 Xoyos obros ;] 
this teaching ?’ 
bday) Kacv7). 
"37. 4xos] Mk. 7 dxor) —a word 
which does not appear in Lk. in 
the sense of ‘report.’ For ayos 
ef. xxi. 25; Acts ii. 2; Heb. xii. ro. 

38. In Mk. the account of the 
call of Simon, Andrew, James and 
John is placed at the beginning of 
the ministry. Lk. has omitted this 
section in order to replace it with 
his own version of the call of Peter 
which follows at v. 1. This’ trans- 
position leaves the introduction of 
Simon’s name at this verse (taken 
over from Mk.), and the visit of 
Jesus to his house, abrupt and un- 
explained. The names of the other 
disciples, Andrew, Simon’s brother, 
and James and John, which occur in 
Mk. +. are dropped. 

dvurras Se . cian Ader] se. 
Inoots—a very natural modification 
of the Marcan plural é£eA@dvtes . 


’ 


‘What is 


Mk. ti éore TovTO ; 


#}AOov which here and elsewhere may 
conceivably originate, as C. H. Turner 
acutely suggests, in a first ‘person 
plural used by Peter himself. J.7h.8. 
XXVi. p. 226. 

WV OVvVEXOLEVN TUPETD peyddy] 
Mk. KATEKELTO TUpescoroved, OUVe 
éxerGat of disease is common in 
Greek writers, but not found in 
Mk. mvpet peyddAw is well illus- 
trated by Galen, De diff. febr. i. 1 
(vol. vii. p. 275 ed. Kiihn) kai 
ov bes 7189 Tots tat pois dvopdCerv 
év TOUTW TW yéevet Ts Siapopais TOV 
peyav TE Kul puKpov mupetov, See 
Introduction, p. xx. 

npweTyoav avTov] It is not clear | 
who are to be taken for the subject 
of the verb. In Mk. we have the 
less precise Aéyouoty aiité rept avTns, 
where Aceyouot is probably to be 
understood as an impersonal plural 
‘he is told.’ See Turner, J.7h.S. 


XXV. p. 378. 
3 ‘\ ? , 2 nw 
39. emurras éeravw avTAs] Mk. 
tporeAOuv, eriotivat is very fre- 


quent in Lk, 

EWETEMNTEY THD mrpeTi] Lk. per- 
sonifies the fever. Mk. ryyeupev avri]y. 
Lk. omits the detail xputijras Tips 
Xetpds adrijs. 

mapaxpipa] Inserted by Lk. to 
emphasise the miraculous nature of 
the cure. The word occurs in Mé. 
xxi. 19, 20. Otherwise it is con- 
fined in N.T. to Lk. 
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40 avtois. 


[IV. 40 


/ \ a : 
Avvovtos 6€ Tod Alou atravTes Scot 


> a 4 
eiyov acbevodvtTas voools TolKinats iyayov avTods pos 


bl] / 
QUTOD. 

/ > , 
41 pamevey avtous. 


, \ / ig 
KpacovTa Kat NEYOYTA OTL 


¢ \ e oN e. 4 9’ fal \ a 9 \ ? 

o 6€ él ExacTw aiTav Tas yelpas emiTibeis eOe- 
/ a 

eEnpxyeto Sé nal Samowua amo ToAdOD, 


2 9 e ey tal wn \ 3 
Uv €£ 0 vios Tov Geov Kati ért- 


a 9 ” b) XN A ea v N Nish ee FooN 
TLUWY OUK ELA AUTA AAXNEV, OTE OELTay TOV NplaoTOV AvTOV 


eval. 


42 


Tevopévns S& tyuepas eFerAOwv éeropevOn eis 


” , \ e b , > + ‘ i . 
Epynwov ToTOV’ KAaL aL oyot eme€ntovy avutov, Kat 7AOov 


7 ’ A \ n >A a ‘ 7 2 
EWS QauTovu, Kal KATELVOV QAUTOV TOU Bh») mopever bat arr 


AUTO, - 


ao 


¢ \ 9 ‘ 3 \ 
0° o€ ELTTEV T pos QuTQUS OTL 


Kat tats éTépaus 


U f tal \ td a fal 
moAcot evayyericacbai pe Sei thv Bactrciav tov Geod, 


44 6TL ent rovTo amecTadny. 


40, 41. At sunset Jesus performs 
many cures and casts out devils who 
acclaim him as Son of God. Jesus 
suppresses their testimony to his 
person. || Mk. i. 32-34. The most 
important modifications are (i.) the 
words kal 4 mwéAts ouvynypévy av 
mpds tHYv Oipav are omitted, thus 
obscuring the Marean account, which 
implies that the healings took place 
outside the house of Simon and 
Andrew; (ii.) Lk. adds the detail 
that Jesus healed by laying his hands 
upon the sick; (ili.) he draws on 
Mk. iii. 11 for the actual testimony 
of the demoniacs, which he inserts 
here and omits at vi. 18. 

Al.. TOV xptoTtoy efvar] Add. Lue. 

42-44. A wider mission is under- 
taken in spite of enthusiastic crowds 
who would have kept Jesus to them- 
selves. || Mk. i. 35-39. But Lk. has 
given a slightly different tendency 
to the paragraph: in spite of his 
emphasis elsewhere upon the praying 
of Jesus (cf. iii. 21 n.) he has here 
suppressed the Marcan statement 
that Jesus had retired to pray. The 
omission here may be due to Luke’s 
desire to emphasise the single point 
of the extended mission. Compensa- 


Kai Hv knptocwv eis tas 


tion is made at v. 16. In Mk. it 
is the diseiples who seek out Jesus 
with the words ‘all are looking for 
thee’: in Lk. the disciples are not 
mentioned ; it is the multitude who 
seek for him and try to prevent his 
departure (add. Luc. xatefyoyv avrov 
Tov py mopever Oar aw attov). 

43. kal Tals érépats ... TOU Deov] 
A characteristic Lucan paraphrase ; 
ef. viii. 1. Mk. “Aywpey dAAayov 


> ‘\ 3 A 4 itg \ 
“ELS TAS EXOMEVAS KW{LOTOAELS, tva Kab 


Exel Knpvt&w. 

ameoraAnv] Lk. interprets Mk. 
e£7AGov in the sense ‘came out on 
my mission ’—probably rightly. 

44. knptoowveis] SoMk, cis= 
év (which Mt. substitutes iv. 23). 
“The classical position, namely, that 
ev with the Dative answers the ques- 
tion ‘where?’ eis with the Aceus. 
the question ‘whither?’ had from 
early times been simplified in some 
dialects by ev taking to itsclf both 
cases and both functions; but the 
popular Hellenistic’ language went 
in the other direction and reduced 
everything to «fs with Accus. repro- 
senting ‘where?’ and ‘whither?’ 
From this intermixture, which meets 
us also in the LXX and in Egyptian 


IV. 44] 


cuvaywyas Ths lovdaias. 
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44 Ts Tovdaras SBCL 1 ete. 157 syrr(sin.hljaegg: rns TadtAaas AD mult al latt 


syir(vg.hl-mg) boh(codd)arm 


private records, no writer of narrative 
in the N.T. is free, with the excep- 
tion of Matthew,” Blass, § 39, p. 122. 

ris “lovdaias] The best attested 


Aaiay, Lk. uses “Jovdaia for Pales- 
tine, cf. i. 5, vi. 17, vii. 17, xxiii. 53 
Acts x. 37; but also in the narrower 
sense, 1. 65, il. 4, iii. I, Vv. 17, Xxi. 


reading. Mk. eis dAqv tiv Tade- 21. 


THe Catt or Peter anD THE MiracuLous Dravaut or FisHEs (v. 1-11) 


Luke here interpolates into the Marcan narrative a substitute for the 
account of the call of the first disciples, which he has omitted from the begin- 
ning of Mark. Like the non-Marcan narrative of the visit to Nazareth, this 
passage has a symbolic value. There the rejection by the Jews, here the 
winning of the Gentiles, is in some sense prefigured. Peter, the leader of the 
apostolic band, is called by Christ to become a fisher of men, and the success 
which is to attend his future mission is foreshadowed in the miraculous 
- draught of fishes which he secures under the direction of Jesus. 

The account of the miracle is closely parallel to the narrative in Jo. xxi. 
The principal features are the same in cach story: the disciples toil all night 
and take nothing ; then, at the bidding of Jesus, the net is lowered, and a 
large haul issecured. That there is some relationship, either direct or collateral, 
between the two narratives can scarcely be doubted. Wellh. holds (i.) that 
the story is a Lucan creation, the miracle being suggested by the saying which 
is already found in Mk. that the fishermen disciples are to become fishers of 
- men, and (ii.) that the Johannine story depends directly upon Luke. In 
some particulars, it is true, the Johannine narrative appears to be more 
developed than the Lucan: the unbroken net and the 153 fish are consciously 
given a symbolic meaning in Jo. in a manner that is not paralleled in Lk. 
On the other hand, the Johannine version gives a more natural and, presuni- 
ably, a more original setting. The disciples are at sea, after a long night’s 
fruitless labour, when the stranger on shore bids them drop the net on the 
right side of the boat; they do not, like Peter in Lk., deliberately put out 
to sea to catch the miraculous draught. We may also observe a difficulty 
in the Lucan narrative which would be well explained if the story derives 
from an account of a post-resurrection appearance of Christ to Peter parallel 
to that in Jo. xxi.: the exclamation of Peter, “ Depart from me, for I 


am a sinful man, O Lord,” seems inadequately explained ‘by his ‘ wonder’ 


V. 
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at the haul of fishes; but if the words originally belonged to an account 
of the first appearance of the Risen Lord to Peter, they are wholly in place: 
Peter recognises the Master he has denied, and begs him to leave his sinful 
disciple. Harnack thinks it probable that Lk. derived the story from the 
supposed lost end of Mk., and that the same tradition is represented in 
Jo. xxi., and probably also in the lost conclusion of the Gospel of Peter 
(Luke the Physician, p. 227 n.). 

In any case this narrative as it stands in Lk. shews signs of having been 
compiled from more than one source: the preaching to the multitude out of 
the ship is borrowed from Mk. iv. 1 (it is omitted at the corresponding place 
in Lk. viii. 4), and leaves an awkward transition to the sudden command to 
Peter to launch out into the deep. The abrupt introduction of James and John 
in v. 10, which reads like an afterthought, is probably due to Luke’s combina- 
tion of Mk. i. 16-20 with another narrative in which Peter was the central 


figure. 


? / \ 9 a \ v 9 a 3 a \ 5] , 
I Eryévero S€ év Tw Tov oy AO emexeto Oat avT® Kai aKkovetv 


‘\ _F a a \ 9 \ a e % XN \ t 
Tov ayo TOV Beov Kal avTOS HWY EoTwWS Tapa THY AwYHY 


bd 


/ \ 95 a , € a N \ , 
Tevynoapér, cal eidev wroia dv0 écToTa Tapa THY ripvny, 
€ \ e a _) ? ’ a 9 ‘ v \ , 
ot O¢€ dXecis at avTav amoBayTes émrAvvoy Ta diKTva. 
3 \ \ 9 A a , a 4 U 3 , 9 ‘ 
3 euBas 8é els ev TOV TAciwy, 6 Hv Lipwvos, ypwoTycev adtov 
9 \ n n 9 nr D ] , , ‘ 9 n / 
aTo THS ys émavayayeiy orjtyov, KaOicas de ex TOU TAOLOU 
bENSA \ vv e \ 3 / a“ > \ 
edldacKkey Tavs GyAous. ws b€ EravoaTO adw?, ElTrEev TpPOS 


4 
Tov Lipwova ‘Enavayaye cis TO BdOos Kat yaddoate Ta 
5 dikTua buav eis dypav. Kat amoxpiOeis Lior eitev *Eare- 


3 ef \ , ‘ 
oTata, Ot GANS vUKTOS KOTLacaYTES OvdEY ELaBomev, emi Oe 


6 a e¢ / x , \ 
T@ PUPOATE aovu Xa ac@m Ta 


I. €yevero S€ ev TH. Kal 
airos iv... kal efdey] On this and 
other constructions with éyévero see i. 
8n. Kai ards iv eats is probably 
parenthetical. So D éorwros avrov, 

Aipynv] Cf. viii. 22, 23, 33. Lk. 
substitutes the correct geographical 
term for O¢Aacoa used in Mk. and 
the other Gospels. A return to Caper- 
naum where Peter lived is implied 
but not stated. 

3. oALyov] D évov dvov—a popular 


- \ a / 
OLKTUQ. Kat TOVUTO TOLNOAVTES 


expression, which is possibly original. 
Cf. Heb. x. 37 and Is. xxvi. 20 
(LXX). ; 

4. erava-yaye xaddoare] 
Simon alone directs the ship, but he 
needs help to Jet down the nets. 

5. emiotaru] ‘Master.’ Confined 
to Lk. in N.T. Except in xvii. 13 
used only by disciples. Lk. avoids 
‘Pa Bei, so frequent in the other 
Gospels, as he avoids other non- 
Greek words. 


V. x0] 
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cuvérretcay AROS ivyOdav Toru, Stepjaocero Sé Ta Sixtva 


b) a 
AUTO), 


, an , a / / 
Kal KaTévevoay Tols peToxyois ev TH ETED@ TOD 7 


n / na i A 
Tov é€AGovtas avAdaBécbat adtois: Kab AAOav, Kal Erdnoav 


auporepa Ta rola Mote BvOikecOat avra. 


isov dé Liuoy 8 


uu a , > n U ? 
Ilétpos mpocérecey tots yovaciw ‘Inood dNéywv "KEexOe ar 


? a ¢ 2 AN e , ) , / \ jah 
€wov, OTL avnp auapTwXos etut, Kupte’ OapBos yap Tepteaxey 9 


oN \ f \ \ > n > Vy a 14 n ’ ‘7 
QUTOV Kab TavTasS Tovs ovy AUT@ €7Tt TT) aypa TY ixyOuay 


@ e , ’ , >? , e oN 
ay ouvedaSov, ouoiws dé Kat ‘laxwBov kai “lwadvnv viovs 10 


, a 4 \ a / 
LeBedaiov, of Hoav Kowwvol TH Dipove. 


Liwova “Incods 


1O II opows de Kat... 


\ 4 \ \ 
Kab €b7TEV T pos TOV 


My do8ob+ aro tod viv dvOpwrous eon 


nxorovencay autw] nouv de Kowwvor avrov TaxwBos Kat 


Iwavyns vow ZeBedarov o de evmev avros Aevte Kat wy ‘yewerGe adrtets cxOuwy Troinow 
yap vpas ahtets avdpwruy ot d€ akoucayTes mavTa KxaTeAeay emt Tys ys Kat 


nxodov@ncay avrw De (sed pro o be. . 
Nolite esse) 


7, & TO ETépw Tow] i.e. the 
second of the two boats mentioned 
inv. 2. The péroyor, as appears 
from v. 10, are James and John. A 
close parallel is quoted by Wettstein 
from Alciphron, i. 20 (17) 2 wei Oev- 
TES T)] OUYIVY povovovyxyt Tov KdAToV 
OAov mepreBdAomev. elra dvipwpeba, 
kat 7d Bdpos peifov Hv 3) Kara poptiov 
txOvwv. evédmides ov Kal Tov 
wiyoiov tiwds exadotper peptras 
dropaveiy érayyeAAdpevot, ei ovA- 
AdBowTo Hyly Kal cvpmroviraser. 

Attempts have been made to 
interpret the details as symbolic: 
the péroxoe represent Barnabas and 
Paul, who help Peter in converting 
the heathen. But this reads’ more 
into the text than Luke intended. 

8. Zizwv Tlétpos] Simon’s  sur- 
hame is given in vi. 14. The two 
names are combined in Lk. here only. 
Syr.sin lat.vt (codd) om. [érpos. 

KUpte] The address need not mean 
more than ‘sir,’ cf. Jo. xx. 153; but 
here the word must carry its full 
force of ‘Lord. It expresses a 
fecling of awe, not suggested by 
ETLOTATU SUPTA V. 5. 


. yeveoOe habet e qui ait ad Simonem Ihs 


9. OdpBos yap reper yev avrov] A 
characteristic periphrasis. Cf. iv. 36. 

Kal TavTas TOUS TY a’TW] ie. the 
others in Peter’s boat, as distinguished 
from the péroyo. in the second 
boat. 

10. In Mk. i. 17 f. Jesus addresses 
the call Actire drriow pov, kal Toujow 
ipas yever Oat ddccis dvOpirwv to 
Simon and his brother Andrew, and 
then a little later finds and calls 
James and John. In Lk. Andrew, 
whose name appears only in the list 
of the twelve, is left out and the 
commission to be a fisher of men 
is addressed to Peter alone. James 
and Jobn, who are to play an im- 
portant part in the later history, are 
included by name as ‘associates of 
Simon.” In Mark they appear as 
a separate group with their father 
Zebedee. D assimilates the words 
of Jesus to the text of Mt. and 
Mk. and addresses them to the 
three disciples. 

p) boot] The Divine Lord re- 
assures his awestruck follower. 

dmb tov viv] A favourite expres- 
sion with Lk. Cf. i. 48, xii. 52, 
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Il Cwypov. 
TavTa HKodovoncay avo. 
xxii. 18, xxii. 69; Ac. xviii. 6. 
Also [Jo.] vili. 11; 2 Cor. v. 16. 
II. adevres mavta] All is re- 


[V. 11 


\ t \ a 55 \ a 9 , 
Kab KaTayayovTes Ta Wrola ETL THY yHY adevTes 


nounced. Cf. v. 28 (the call of 
Levi) where a similar phrase xuta- 
Auray wdvru. is inserted by Lk. 


V. 12-Vi. II 

Luke rejoins Mark, and reproduces, without substantial change, narratives 
of (1) the healing of a leper, (2) the healing of a paralytic, (3) the call of Levi, 
with (4) a consequent controversy with Pharisees on fasting, and (5) two 
controversies with Pharisees concerning the observance of the Sabbath day. 

The narratives of the controversies of Jesus with the Pharisees form a 
group of stories, which possibly existed as a group before their incorporation 
into Mark’s Gospel. The early Palestinian community, it may be conjectured, 
under pressure of controversy with Pharisaic critics, felt the impulse to 
embody in simple literary form the living memory of controversies in which 
Jesus had vindicated his own and his disciples’ freedom against Pharisaic 
critics. A collection of such narratives may have been made at some later 
date, and at a yet later period the collection may be supposed to have 
provided Mark with materials for his account of the ministry of Jesus. 
for an interesting conjectural attempt to reconstruct the literary develop- 


ment of the tradition cf. Albertz, Die synoptischen Stretigesprdche, pp. 57 f. 


\ > ff ? a 9 > N 5) n fal Ul \ 
12 Kai EYEVETO EV TM €LVAL AUTOV EV ia TWY TONEWY Kab 


isov avnp wAnpys Aérpas: idwv 8é tov “Incoty wecwy émt 


12-16. The Marcan narrative (i. 
40-45) has no close connexion either 
with the section which precedes or 
with that which follows. Probably 
it had an independent history before 
its incorporation in Mk. It is 
likely that such a story would he 
valued and preserved in some sec- 
tions of the early community as an 
example of the compliance of Jesus 
with the ceremonial law. This same 
interest is perhaps responsible for 
the position of the story in Mt. 
immediately after the Sermon on 
the Mount. The difficulties of tho 
Marcan nairative are well discussed 
in Rawlinson, pp. 20 f., 265. 

12. Mk. begins abruptly xat 


epyeTas mpos avtov Aexpds. Lk. 
gives a characteristic Biblical colour- 
ing to the style, kui éyévero . . . Kat 
iSov dvip (iSo0 is never uscd in 
narrative by Mark; frequent in 
LXX, Mt. and Lk.) and _intro- 
duces the narrative by the phrase 
idwv d€ tdv “Incotv. The words év 
Tw) etvae avTov éV pud Tov woAEwY 
(add. Luc.) give a connexion with 
iv. 43. davip mwAxjpys Aerpas] Mk. 
Aerpos. tANpys is frequently used 
in Gk. medical writcrs of disease, 
but no exact parallel to mArpys 
Aexpas is quoted. Hobart, p. 5. 
reowy éxt mpdcwrov] Mk. yovu- 
weto@v, not Lucan. €5¢/4)] Found 
Mt. ix. 38 (=Lk. x. 2). Otherwise 


V. 16] 


a / 
mpocwrrov éde70n abtod NEywv 


pe Kabapicat. 
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Kupie, eav Oérns Stvacai 


tal 4 a / 
Ka éxtelvas THY yelpa ippaTo avTOD héywr 13 


ol ? n 
@Qd.e, KabapicOnti: Kai edOéws 4) AéErpa arhdOev am’ avTod. 


. nr \ n \ \ 
Kal avTos Tapnyyercy adTed pndevi eireiv, ddda arredOwv 14 


nae a \ / \ a a 
AEiZON GeauTOY TH iepEet, KL TPOTEvEyKE Tepl TOU Kabapic pod 


cov Kabws mpocétakeyv Mavots eis paptipioy avrois,  &:- 


npxeTo S& wadAXOV O AOYOS Tepl adTod, Kal cuvNpyovTO byNoL I5 


< I ‘ na 3’ la’ 3 na 
moro aKovew Kal GeparreverOat ato TOY acfever@y avTaV: 


atros 5é Ww broyapav év tais épnwous Kal mpooevyopmevos. 16 


14 ets pdprupoy avras e f gl? ve: wa es paprupiov y (D* nv) vue rovro 


Dabe ff? Marcion Tert Amb. 


add praeterea D o de efeA@wv npiaro kypvocew Kat 


Siadnuevery Tov Aoyov ware wynKeTL duvacGar avrov davepws evs Todi eoeNey adr 
efw nv eV EpnuoLs TOTOLS Kat TUYNPXOVTO Tpos avTov Kat NAOev Tad evs Kadapyaouy 


scil ex Marci. 45 


peculiar in N.T. to Luke and Paul. 
LXX and Classical Gk. 

Kipte] Mt. and Lk. agree against 
Mk. (W.H. Text) in reading Kupiue. 
But it is not certain that Kvupre 
should not be read in Mk. too with 
BCLWO® 579 700 sah ce ff?. Cf. 
Streeter, Four Gospels, p. 309. 

13. If Mt. and Lk. read cpyio Geis 
in Mk. i. 41 (Da ff? Ephr) it would 
be natural that they should omit 
it, as they omit v. 43. If they 
read the well-attested orAayxvio Gets 
the omission is surprising. Lk. 
omits Kai éxafepic6y—no doubt as 
redundant. Mk. continues (v. 43) 
Kal éuPpipnodpevos avtm evbews 
eféBadrev airdv. The difficulties of 
modern commentators (cf. Rawlinson, 
p. 256) in accounting for the be- 
haviour of Jesus were probably felt by 
Mt. and Lk.,who both omit the words. 

14. Lk. reproduces the words of 
Jesus from Mk. almost exactly, ex- 
cept that he turns the first clause 
(Mk. dpa pydevi pydev eiarys) into 
indirect speech, replaces vraye by the 
partic. dreAQwr, transposing defor 
and ceavrov, and reads xaOus for «. 

The Mosaic Law prescribing the 
offerings for a cleansed leper are in 


' 


A similar instruction 
is given to the ten lepers, xvii. 
12f.,g.v. els paprtpioy avrois] ‘as 
a public testimony.’ atrois means 
‘people in general,’ not. ‘the priests.’ 
Note the singular tw ‘epet ‘the 
officiating priest.’ But avrots might 
without great difficulty be under- 
stood of ‘the priests,’ ‘and the 
reading viv, which appears to have 
been adopted by Marcion, was per- 
haps intended to rule out that in- 
terpretation; with the reading tpiv — 
the phrase might mean ‘that this 
miracle may serve as a testimony 
to you of my power.’ ‘“ Peut-étre 
Marcion craignait-il que Jésus ne 
parit se soumettre au contréle des 
prétres”’ (Lagrange). 

15. Lk. omits to mention the 
disobedience of the healed leper, and 
omits to say that the result of the 
fame of Jesus was that he could no 
longer enter into a city. He records 
the spread of the report about Jesus, 
and describes the motives which 
brought the crowds after him. 

16. troxwpeav] A good classical 
word. Only here and ix. 10 in N.T, 
Kut: wpooevXduevos] An addition 
which balances an omission in iv. 42. 


Lev. xiv. rf. 
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[V.17 


I Kat éyévero év “ia TOV HuEep@V Kal auTos AY bLda 
7 L ey [ue noe P at avros Hv dwdadoKor, 


a) On n L 610d t 9 
Kat noav KaUnuevol PapicatoL Kat vou“odloacKaXrOl ob HoaV 


éAnrvOores ex raans Kouns THS TadtAalas kal “lovSalas Kat 


‘lepovearnp Kal ddvayis Kupiov fv eis 7d técOat adrtov. 


18 Kal dod dvdpes Pé€povtes eri Krivns avOpwrov os Hv Tapa- 


, \ , 9 \ +) A A i 
NEAUMEVOS, Kal eOnTovy avTov eloeveyKely Kat Oeivas [adrov] 


18 evar] add avrov BLE: 


17f. (|| Mk. ii, 1-12; Mt. ix. 
1-8.) On this occasion Jesus makes 
his power of healing subordinate to 
his power to forgive sins; the reality 
of the latter power is attested by 
the reality of the former. Did Jesus 
hold that disease was punishment for 
sin? It is impossible to feel sure 
that the incident and the words of 
Jesus have been exactly recorded. 
The theory of Wrede, Loisy, Bult- 
mann that Mk. ii. 5b-10 are a 
later expansion due to the theo- 
logical interest of the early com- 
munity, and that the account of 
the healing of the paralytic existed 
originally without reference to the 
forgiveness of his sins, is stated and 
defended by Rawlinson on Mk. ii. 
1-12. The main difficulty lies in the 
words 6 vids tov dv@purov, v. 10. 
If this implies a claim to be the 
Son of Man who was expected on 
the clouds of heaven, Jesus cannot 
have thus spoken of himself in public. 
But other explanations of this prob- 
lem are possible. See v. 24n. The 
literary argument for regarding Mk. 
ii. 5b-10 as originally foreign to 
the context is hardly convincing. 
The anacoluthon in vv. 10, 11 is in 
keeping with Mark’s style (cf. C. H. 
Turner, J.Th.S. xxvi. pp. 145f.). 
The only other passage in the Gospels 
where Jesus is related to forgive sins 
is infra vii. 48, and it is to be 
noted that there, as here, the for- 
giveness is put in a declaratory form: 
‘thy sins are forgiven,’ i.e. by God, 


1, 24. 14. 


sine addit ND codd paene omn 


not ‘I forgive thee’ (cf. Montefiore, 
S.G. i. pp. 46f.). 

17. The introd. to the narrative 
is wholly rewritten. Note the char- 
acteristic Kai éyévero év pug TOY 
npepov kat... and ef. ». 12 supra. 
In Mk. the presence of ypapareis 
is not noted till a later point in the 
story. Besides transposing the state- 
ment, Lk. adds that they had come 
from all Palestine and Jerusalem. 
In Mk. scribes from Jerusalem are 
first mentioned at iii. 22. This is 
in a section of Mk. (on ‘casting 
out devils by Beelzebub’) which 
does not appear in the correspond- — 
ing place in Lk., and is replaced 
(xi. 147.) by a parallel from Q. 
vonobibdoKaAo1, an equivalent of 
ypapparets (v. 21), occurs besides in 
N.T. only Ac. v. 34; 1 Tim. i. 7. 
"lovdaia here has the restricted mean- 
ing ‘ Judaea.’ 

18. kat ido] Cf. v. 12 supra, n. 
avopes] four in number, acc. to 
Mk. ert «KAivns cv To 
kA.vidiw] Lucan substitutes for the 
vulgar kpa@arros of Mk.; cf. Phryn. 
xliv. oxiprous eye, dAAQ py 
kpaBParos, and Rutherford ad loc. 
But «xpaBarros occurs Ac. v. 15, 
ix. 33. Also Jo. v. 8f.; Epict. 


mapaAehvpévos| The usual Greek 
word substituted here and v. 24 for 
wapadutikos Mk. (very rare and 
no doubt vulgar; also in Mt.). 

e(jjrouv . . . evwartov avrov| Add. 
Luc. For évwaioy ef. i. 15 n. 


V. 24] 


EvVOTLOY AUTOU. 


? 3 \ \ 
d:a Tov dyNov avaBavtes ert To 


An \ / 
Kabjcav avtoy cv TO KrLVLdio 


a >? nN 
too Inco. 


> / / e e / 
aheWVTAi TOL AL apapTiaL cov. 


et a \ e a , 
ot ypappatets Kai of Papscaior NEyouTes- 


Os Aare? Prachyulas ; 


\ / 
Kal dev thy TioTLV 
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/ / 3 / \ 
Kal ft) EUpOVTES TroLtas eioevéyKwaw avTov 19 


daua Sta TOV KEepdpwwr 
> \ / ? 

Els TO peéecov Eumpoobey 
avtav eimev "“AvOpwire, 20 
kat npEavto dvaroyilecOat 21 


Tis éoriv odTos 


/ / e / 3 a : 3 
Tis OuvaTat adpaptias adeivar et 


un povos 6 eds; émeyvods 5é 6 ‘Incods tobs diadoyirpovs 22 


a 9 \ > ‘4 
avTav atroxpiOels eitrev Tpos auTOUS 


n / ? ‘ 3 a 
Kapoiats buoy; Ti éoTLy EvKOTTWTEpOY, ELTrEty 


/ 
ai dpaptiat cov, 


x > a v \ A 
 evmeiy “Kryeipe Kat wepiTate ; 


Ti Scaroyilecbe ev rats 23 
"Adéwvrai oor 
iva dé 24 


3Qn a e eN a 3 é > / v > \ a an 
ElonTE OTL O vids Tod avOpwrrov éEovatay Eyer emt TIS yYijs 


1g. woias| sc. d60t. Local gen., 
ef. xix. 4 éxeivns (exerv7) D) ajueAAev 
duépxerOa. “Incorrect, since the 
gen. in class. Greek denotes the 
whole area within which something 
goes on” (Blass § 36. 13; cf. Moul- 
ton, Prol. p. 73). 

avaBdavres ért 73 Sapna] Implied, 
but not directly stated, in Mk. 

dua, Tov Kepdpov KaPjKav| Mk. 
arexTéyaray THY OTeyNV .. . Kab 
éfoptEavtes yadwou Wellh. finds 
a contradiction in Mark between 
dmeotéyucav ‘unroofed’ and €£opu- 
&uvres ‘breaking through,’ and sug- 
gests that the former is due to mis- 
translation of an Aramaic original 
which meant ‘they brought him up 
to the roof. But the supposed 
contradiction does not seem scrious 
enough to justify the conjecture. 
The Palestinian house had a flat roof 
covered with earth and an outside 
staircase (cf. Mk. xiii. 15 and parallels, 
Acts x. 9), and with this Mark’s 
description seems to agree. Luke 
pictures a roof of tiles, but this 
will be merely his own interpre- 
tation. The use of tiled roofs seems 
not to be attested for Palestine (cf. 
Vincent, Canaan, p. 70; Thomsen, 


’ 


Kompend. d. Pal. Altertumskunde, 
§ 15, and Klostermann ad loc.). 

It may be noted that syr.sin leaves 
out dia Tav Kepdpor. 

20. avO@pwre| Mk. gives the more 
affectionate address Téxvov. 

2i. tiséoti . . . PAacdypias ;] 
An iambic verse. 

24. 6 vids Tov dvOpwxov] The 
evangelists and their readers would 
naturally understand this phrase here, 
as elsewhere, to mean Jesus, and to 
imply the claim that he is the Son 
of Man of Dan. vii., who is to come 
with the clouds of heaven. The 
meaning of the sentence, then, is that 
Jesus as the divine Son of Man re- 
presents God and can forgive sins. 
But an open claim of this character 
during the ministry in Galilee is not 
easy to reconcile with the general 
presentation of the ministry in the 
synoptic Gospels. On this ground 
some critics argue that the whole of 
this section in which Jesus claims to 
remit the paralytic’s sins is a later 
growth which has been created under 
the influence of dogmatic belief. But 
‘son of man’ in Aramaic, as in 
Hebrew, means simply ‘man.’ It 
may connote an allusion to Dan. vii., 


s 
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3 , e / 4 aA / 
ugpievat upapTias— eiTev Ta TaparedupEevo 


[V. 24 
Dol eyo, 


wv \ ov ‘ / / , 3 N a + 
eyelpe Kat apas TO KALVLOLOV Oou TTOPEVOVU ELS TOV OLKOV 


25 cov. 


f ? a 3 ‘ 9% 
KATEKELTO, UTHAEV Els TOV OLKOV 


26 Kat 


eKOTAGLS 


Kat éemrAnoOnoav doBev réyorres 


O1){LE POV. 


éxaBev amavtas 


a: , a la a 
Kal Tapayphua avactas évwriov avtov, apas éf 3 


avtov do&atwy tov Geov. 
kat édofalov tov OGeor, 


6Tt Kidayev mapadoéa 


27. Kat peta tadta é&p\Oev nat eOedcato Tedwvny avomate 


27 KQl META TAVTA... 


Aeveww] kat eMwy Tad rapa THY Oalacoav Tov emaxoNov- 


Gouvra avrw oxdov edtdackev Kat maparywy edev Aever Tov Tov AAdacov Dect, Marc ii. 13 


but it need not. Hence here and 
infra vi. 5 ( = Mk. ii. 28) some 
critics favour the interpretation of 
‘son of man’ as ‘man’ used 
generically. (So Wellh., cf. Hinlertung, 
p. 129.) “*A man may have this 
authority, impossible as you think 
it to be.” This interpretation is 
perhaps supported by Mt. (ix. 8), 
who closes his narrative with the 
words eddfacav Tov Oedv Tov dovra 
eEovgiav TowatTyv Tots davOpwrross. 
But this is hardly decisive. Son 
of Man as used of Jesus in Mt. 
approximates to some extent to the 
later dogmatic use to signify the 
humanity of Jesus (Ign. Eph. xx.). 
Cf. Smith on Mt. ix. 8. This 
prepares for his modification of Mk. 
in the last sentence. He hardly 
means that men in general have, or 
may have, authority to forgive 
sins, but rather that Jesus, who is 
man invested with divine authority, 
has this power, and men (possibly 
the Church) through him. The idea 
that man as man has, or may have, 
authority to forgive sins appears to 
be out of harmony with the spirit 
both of Judaism and of early Chris- 
tianity, and this passage is a pre- 
carious foundation on which to build 
the doctrine. It is impossible: to 
reconstruct with security the words 


that Jesus used. Nathan pronounced 


absolution upon David (2 Sam. 
xii. 13). A-similar prophetic absolu- 
tion on the part of Jesus would be 
likely to arouse the antagonism of 
the Scribes, and this may lie at the 
foundation of this narrative of con- 
troversy, which, as it stands, is a 
later literary growth. 

dpas| Part. for dpov cat... Mk. 
mopevouv] Very common in Lk. (once 
only in Mk.—ix. 30), Mk. traye. 

25. wapaypiual Mk. evOus, cf. 
iv. 39n. do0€d(wy tov Oedv] The 
gratitude of the healed man is peculiar 
to Lk. 

26. Kat exoracis ehaPev aravras] 
Mk. dure efioracOar wavtas. For 
Lk.’s_ periphrasis cf. iv. 36 n. 
kat éerAnoOynoay pdBov] Add. Luc. 
Except Mt. xxii. 10, xxvii. 48 
(where it is used literally) acuaAnpe 
is confined to Lk. in N.T. Frequent 
both in Gosp. and Ae., ef. i. 15, 41, 
67, iv. 28, vi. I1: Ac. ii. 4, iii. 10, 
iv. 8, 31, V. 17, 1X. 17, xiii. 9, 45. 

mwapddoga] Good Greek; Plato, 
Josephus, Lucian, etc., LXX. Here 
only in N.T. 

27-39. The call of Levi: a feast in 
his house: controversies with Scribes 
and Pharisees. || Mk. ii. 13-22; 
Mt. ix. 9-17. In Lk. these pass- 
ages form a connected whole. The 
material is taken over from Mk., 
and his order is, as usual, retained. 


V. 31] 


\ / > A \ , \ 5 9 n 
Aevewv KaOnwevov ETL TO TEAWVLOV, KAL EeiTrEV avTw 


over pol. 
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*Axo- 


\ , > a“ 
Kal KaTadiTo@y wavTa avactTas nKoAoVOE avT@. 28 


\ 3 an 9 a > / 9 “A 
Kal éroincev Sdoyny peyarnv Aeveis avT@ év TH oiKig@ aUTOU: 29 


a fal \ ih wv 4 > 9 a 
Kat Rv OYdOS TOAUS TEAWVOY Kal AAdwY ol FoOaAY MET AUTOY 


/ 
KATAKELPLEVOL. 


’ fal ‘ \ N > n / 
AUT@Y TPOS TOUS pabntas avrov eyovTes 


Kal éyoyyulov of Papicaiou Kat of ypaupartets 30 


, \ a 
Ata Ti pera TOV 


; aA \ / ‘ \ 
TEAWVOY Kal adwaptorav éabieTe Kat Tivete; Kal aTroKpiOeEis 31 


But it is doubtful whether the Mar- 
can order goes behind the evangelist, 
and doubtful whether Mark himself 
intended to connect the feast with the 
eall of Levi, or the controversies of 
Mk. ii. 18-22 (= Lk. v. 33-39) with 
the feast. See notes on vv. 29, 33, 36. 

27. peTu Tatra gives the true 
force of wuéAtv Mk., ef. Wellh. on 
Mk. ii. 13. Lk. omits Mk.’s state- 
ments that he was by the sea, that 
he was followed by multitudes, and 
that he taught them. See above, 
v. I, for an equivalent. 

kat éfedoaro] Mk. kal wapéywv 
cide. mapdyw never occurs in Lk. 
nor Jedopat in Mk. . 

tedovynv ovdpatt] Add. Lue. 
The name of Levi’s fathor (Tov Tot 
"AAgaiov Mk.) is omitted. 

28. xatadurwy wavra| Add. Lue., 
ef. v. 11 supra. Levi illustrates the 
practice of complete renunciation ; 
ef. xiv. 33 olltws obv mas €€ duar Os 
ovK UToTdTOETAL TAT TOls EavTOT 
trdpyovew od Stvatue elvai pov 
padyrys (peculiar to Lk.). 

avaotdés| The position after katu- 
Airov wévru is awkward. Possibly in- 
truded from Mt. or Mk.; om. syr.sin. 

29. Mk. Kat vyiveTut KataKkec Ouse 
utrov év 7) ofkig avrod, where it 
is not certain that atrot does not 
mean Jesus. So apparently Mt., 
who omits avrot, Lk.’s paraphrase 
leaves no doubt that he understood 
Levi to have been the host, thus 
making a historical link between the 
two consceutive sections of his source. 


30. éydyyv(ov] According to 
Phryn. ccevi. an Ionic word, which, 
though not dddxtpor, is best avoided. 
yoyytitev, yoyyvopos fairly frequent 
in N.T., but not in Mk. Occurs 
Epict., LXX, and papyri. 

ot Pap. Kat of ypupp. atrov] 
‘the Pharisees and the Scribes of 
their party.” Mk. of ypupparteis 
tov Pupicaiwv. It is implied that 
a scribe was not necessarily (though 
he probably was usually) of the 
Pharisaic party; cf. Acts xxiii. 9 
TIVES TWY YpuUppATEewY TOU péepous 
Tov Papicuior. 

dua. t¢] So Mt. and Lk. for the 
interrogative ors in Mk. In Mark 
the scribes ask the disciples why 
Jesus eats with publicans and " 
sinners; Lk. makes the complaint 
rofer to the conduct of the dis- 
ciples (eoOvere). ut mivere} Add. 
Lue. : 

Jesus’ habit of consorting with dis- 
reputable persons is strongly attested, 
as well as the offence which he thus 
occasioned. Cf. infra vii. 34 (= Mt. 
xi. 19) Q. Montefiore and Abrahams 
(Studies, 1st ser. pp. 54 f.) urge that 
the synagogue was always ready to 
welcome repentant sinners, but they 
allow that the behaviour of Jesus in 
seeking out sinners implics a new 
attitude which would not accord 
with Pharisaic sentiment. Bultmann 
(G.S.7. p. 8) holds that the saying 
in v. 31 (=Mk. ii. 17) originally 
existed in isolation, and that the 


scene was created to give it a set- 
4 


G 
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¢ 3 a 3 \ > / 
[o] Inoots ettrev mpos autouvs 


TV. 31 


Od xpeiay Exovewy ot bytai- 


a“ a“ U 
32 vovTes tatpod GAG ol KaKws EyovTes* odK EANAVOA Karécal 


33 Sixaious drrAa dpaptwrods eis meTdvo.ay. - 


9 , 
avuTov 


Oi bé et7ray Tpos 


O; @ \ Ty , , \ ‘ 5 , 
b ba Tab @MAVOU VNC TEVOVO LY WUKVA KAL ENO ELS 


lal e , N e a , e \ \ b) , 
ToLvovvTat, omotws Kai ot TAY Papicaiwy, ot 5€é col éobiovaory 


34 Kab Tivovaw. 


e ,? a_® icy \ ? / 
o 6€ Incots etrrev pos avTous 


M7 dvvacbe 


\ ey a a b] @ e / 2 7 A b] \ 
TOUS vLOvVS TOV YU“Ldavas Ev wW O VU“ios eT aUTOY éoTiV 


35 woijoat vnotevoa; édevoovTar Oé Huépat, Kab Stay atrapO7n 


? J b] a e / / 
ar auvTov o vupdlos ToTE 


31 olyoovs om o B 


ting. But why may not an incident 


as well as a saying have been re- - 


called and recorded? The presence 
of scribes at such a feast, he urges, 
is impossible. It does not seem 
probable. Perhaps the complaint 
was actually made elsewhere when 
Jesus had left the feast. Mk.’s 
account is not strictly inconsistent 
with this, though (iddy7es (v. 16) 
certainly suggests that he thought of 
them as present at the feast. 

31. of wvytaivovres] The parti- 
ciple recurs vii. 10, xv. 27. Mk. of 
io-y BovTes. 

32. KaAécat] ‘to bid’ This 
would gain in point if, in the original 
form, Jesus was understood himself 
to be the host. dcxatovs| Ironical. 
eis perdvorav] A Lucan addition, 
which gives a more conventional tone 
to the saying. For a 'similar addition 
ef, viii. 12 and Mk. iv. 15. 

33. of 6€ etray] ie. the scribes 
and Pharisees mentioned above in 
v. 30, in spite of the awkward ot 
tov Papioaiw infra. The awkward- 
ness is explained by reference to the 
Marcan source, which reads: Kal 
Hoav of padytat *Iwavov Kat ot 
Papwralouvnorevovres. Kal epYovTar 
kat Aéyovouv ad7g@ Ava ri... Here 
the statement kal jioav ot pabyrai 
KTA. introduces a fresh section, while 


/ / n 
ynoTevocovalw év éKeivats Tats 


33 eoftovow Kat mivovew] ovdev TovTwy Tmrotovow De 


the verbs epyovrat and Aéyoucs are 
best explained as impersonal plurals: 
‘the question is asked.’ This Mar- 
ean idiom (cf. J.ThS., 1924, xxv. 
pp. 378 f.) is missed both by Mt. and 
Lk.: Mt. represents the complainants 
as disciples of John, while Lk. repre- 
sents them us Pharisees. 

TUKVA Kal Sejorets TovolvTat] Add. 
Luc., cf. xi. r1n. écOiovds Kat 
wivovot] For Mk. o¥ vnoretover 
There is no contrast to derjces 
mo.vovvrat. Hence the correction in 
De. 

34. pay StvacGe Tos viots rot 
Vuppwvos ... Toujoat vyTtevoas |] 
For Mk. pa Svvavrat of viol tov 
vuppovos ... vyorevery ; 

35. By transposing kai from before 
7éte to before étav Lk. destroys 
the rhythmic parallelism of the Mar- 
can saying. The words read as an 
anticipation of the Passion. Wellh. 
thinks that the whole incident has 
originated in an attempt to justify 
the Church for taking over a custom 
of fasting from the disciples of Jolin, 
which Jesus himself had notori- 
ously not observed... J. Weiss thinks 
that the reply of v. 34 may be 
authentic, and the words of v. 35 
a later embellishment. Rawlinson 
(on Mk. ii. 18f.) suggests that the 
disciples of John were holding an 


V. 39] 


MEPas. 
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"Exeyev 5é Kat mapaBornv mpos avtovs br 36 


\ fa) / > \ 
Ovseis eri PrAnwa aro tpariov Kaivod axicas émiPardes ert 


e , x / . ? be / \ \ \ / \ A 
tMaTlLoV Ta QAtovV* €t E fYVE, KAtL TO KatbVOYV ONLTEL Kat To 


a BJ / \ > / \ b) \ a a 
Taka ov cupdwvycer TO ewiBAnua TO ato TOU Katvov. 


cy / > \ / 9 \ / 
Kat ovdels Badret oivoy véov ets doKovS Tadatovs: Ee SE NYE, 


«7 e 9 ¢ ; \ bY / \ > > 6% \ 
pnge O OLVOS O VEOS TOVS AaAdKOVUS, Kat AVTOS EKNU HOETAL KAb 


37 
38 


an 9 ; b] ? “ 4 
OL aoOKOL aTroNOUYTAaL* GAA OlvOVY VveOoV ELS AOKOUS KaLL'oUs 


Brntéor. | 
‘O radauds ypnotos éotuy.] 


39 ovdes . . 


NBLW 157 225 acgg syr.vg arm: xpnororepos rell S. 


codd pler S : om NBLO* 1 ete 157 


especial fast in memory of their 
executed master, but the mention 
of the Pharisees coupled with the 
disciples of John confirms the impres- 
sion that it is the ordinary practice 
of fasting which is here under dis- 
eussion. For fasting as a practice 
of the early Church see Acts xiii. 


2, 3, xiv. 23, and Did. viii. Cf. also 
Mt. vi. 16 f., xvii. 21. 
36-38. Two proverbial sayings 


which illustrate the inability of old 
tradition to contain new life. 

36. eAcyev de... mpds avrorts 
Tt] sc. tots Papiraiovs v. 30, of. 
v 33. But the sentence is an 
editorial insertion by Lk. 

ard ipatiov Katvov oXioas .. . 
76 Kutvov oxic] This altogether im- 
probable proceeding of cutting up a 
new garment to patch an old one is 
only contemplated in Lk. It is 
due to editorial change, and is 
certainly not an improvement. In 
Mk. (and Mt.) the saying only 
concerns the fate of an old garment 
when patched with undressed cloth. 
emiBad rec] So also Mt., for éze- 
pamret Mk, 

ci 6€ pijye] The verb in protasis 
suppressed. ‘If he does not avoid 
this blunder... ‘ Otherwise. A 
Classical use. Also in papyri. See 


. xpnoros eorw om D lat.vet (exe. f gl? q) Hus. 


[Ovdsels miwy maratov Oérer véovs Reyer yap 39 


Xpnoros pap 
maratov] add evlews 


Moulton-Milligan, s.v. ye. Cf. x. 6, 
xiii. 9, xiv. 32. Mk. « d€ pj, and 
so B 301 in Mt., where other mss. 
give et dé uyye as here. | 

37- exyvOyoerat] In Mk. the verb 
awoAAvtat is used both of wine and 
skins; both Mt. and Lk. have intro- 
duced the verb éxyetoOur of the 
wine. éxyeirat Mt. Skin bottles are 
still in common use in N. Africa and in 
the East. See also Hom. JI. iii. 247; 
Gen. xxi. 14 f.; Job xxxii. 19. 

38. BAntéeov] ‘fone must put.’ 
The gerundive in -réos here only in 
N.T. ‘It is not unknown in the 
papyri, but can hardly have belonged 
to the genuine popular speech.” 
Moulton, Prol. p. 222. 

39. This saying is not found in 
Mk., and as it is omitted here by 
D lat.vt it may not be original in 
Lk. Harnack thinks that it is 
original in Lk. and that its omission 
in D lat.vt is due to the influence of 
Marcion’s text (Marcion?, p. 247*). 
Its interpolation at this point, 
whether it is to be ascribed, as is 
perhaps most probable, to the evang. 
himself or to an early copyist, will 
have been suggested by the mention 
of new wine in v. 38. The saying 
well illustrates the attitude of one who 
as traditionalist in religion towards 


VI. 


, , al ? 
2 oTayvas rwyorTes Tas YEepoiv. 


b 9 a 
4 eT auTOU; 
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, \ v e \ 3 a \ v \ 
TTOPLLOY, Kat €TUXAOV Ot padnrat avTov Kat Ho Ovov TOVS 


"Eyévero ev SsaTropevecOat avdTov 


tives O€ TOV Papicaiwv 


caBBacw; 


Ovdée todto 


a a a 
qoveite 0 avK é&eaTWW Tots Kal 


Té 


bd \ \ b ‘\ 3 e ’ a 
aroxpileis mpos avtovs eimev [0] “Inoods 


€LTTayv 


> a 3 / \ e 3 , > A \ e 
avéeyvote & éroincey Aaveld ote éreivacey avTos Kalb ot 
ig ’ nA ’ \ > an a \ 
[ms] esonrOev eis Tov otkoy tod Oeod Kat 
~ , A U \ - na 

Toye &ptoyc tAc tmpoeécewc AaBwv Edaryev Kal Edwxev Tots 
’ ’ n a b ” a 9 4 , 4 
peT avtTov, avs ovx éfeotw dayeiy et pn povous Tous 
7 , lol , e 
Kuptos é€orev tod caBBatov o 


e a \ ? “A 
Lepets; KaL EAEYEY auUTOLs 


ev caBBaTw] add Sevreporpwrw ACD mult al a f* ff? g!? vg syr.hl arm S : om 


pap’ NBL I ete 169 33 157 b ce {** q 1 syrr(vg. hl-mg) aegg aeth 


om ws BD 


4 ws evonrdev] 


post hune v add D 77 auvrn yuepa Oeacapevos Twa epyafouevov Tw 


caBBarw evmrev avTw' avOpwre et pev oldas TL Tolets pwakapios e* ea de pn ordas 


ETLKATAPATOS KA TapaBarns €t TOU VOLOU 


the innovations of a new movement—- 
those whose taste is less cultivated 
are less sensitive. The better attested 
Xpnotés (as against xXpyoTdtepos) 
gives the better sense. He who 
drinks old wine docs not compare old 
and new ; he is content not to try the 
new. The addition of eddews suggests 
that in time he may change his mind ; 
this introduces another thought and 
weakens the saying. 

I-11. Two controversial encounters 
with Pharisees concerning the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. || Mk. ii. 23- 
iii. 6; Mt. xii. 1-14. 

1. évcuBPdtw] The word devrepo- 
mpwTw, inserted after oufPdtw in 
‘Western’ authorities and in the 
Byzantine text, has never been 
satisfactorily explained. Sce Plummer 
ad loc. Its omission is strongly 
supported. The suggestion is plaus- 
ible that the word originated in a 
gloss pat, inserted with reference 
to év érépy cuBPdrw v. 6, which 
was afterwards corrected to devrépyp 
with reference to iv. 31 f. Ct. 
Westcott and Hort, N.7. in Greek, 


ii. p. 58. 


5 hunce v post 10 transponit D 


kat 70Qtov] That the disciples ate 
the ears of corn is of course implied, 
though not stated,in Mk. Payorres 
tais xepot] Also a Lucan addition. 
Ywxyw, cogn. with Ydw ‘to rub,’ is 
quoted elsewhere only from the 
medical poet Nicander, Theriaca 629. 

2. Ti wovette] In Mk. the Pharisees 
complain to Jesus of the behaviour 
of his disciples; Lk. makes the 
Pharisees address themselves to the 
disciples direct. 

3. 0 éroinoev Aaveid] 1 Sam, xxi. 

4. Lk. and Mt. both omit the 
inaccurate statement in Mk. éi 
"ABiabdp dpytepéws. According to 
1 Sam. xxi. Ahimelech was priest 
at Nob at the time of David’s visit. 

Tovs adptovs THS mpoHécews] On 
this and other expressions for the 
hallowed bread see Swete on Mk. 
ii. 26. 

5. The argument here is more 
satisfactory if 0 vids Tov advOpwrov 
is made to carry the meaning ‘ man.’ 
Ci. v. 24 n. The precedent cited 
does nothing to establish the right of 
the Messiah to abrogate the Sabbath : 
the whole point is that human need 


VI. rr] 


ey n 3 / 
vios ToD avOpwrrov. 
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"Eyéveto b¢ év érépw caBBato 6 


tal \ / \ in 
ecoedOeiy avTov eis THY aUVaywynY Kal diddoKey Kat Tv 


avOpwmros éxel Kal 4 yelp autod 4 deka tw Enpd: wap- 7 


a \ ¢ tal \ e A > 9 a 
ETNPOVVYTO dé avtov of ypaupare’s Kai ot Paptcaio: et ev TH 


cabBate 'Oeparever' 


dé 7OdEL TOUS 


Enpav &yovte 
dvacTas 


THY xelpa 


\ v 
Kab €OTN. 


7 a 
, wa edpwow KaTnyopetv 


\ ? a 9S \ 
duaroysapovs avtTay, elmev dé 


elev 6 [6] “Inoots 


D nO 3 A 
avrov. avtos 8 


a 9 \ fay 
T® avopl TO 
t t 


Vv \ a 3 \ f 
Eryerpe kat ornde ets To pécor: 


\ > f 
Tpos avutTous 9 


a a a a x 
"ErepoTtd twas, eb eect TH caBBarwe ayaloroujoa 7 


an \ a x 3 , 
KaKkoToinoal, Wuynv cwoat 4 aTrohecas ; 
\ 49 oY A 
pevos TavtTas avTous Elev avT@ 


t N > / \ ] / e \ b) A 
o 8é érotncev, Kal atexatertaby 1) yelp avTod. 


kat tepiBreyrd- 10 
v \ A 
Exresvoy thy yeipa cov: 
Avrot 6é 11 


7 Oeparreves ND al pauc: Oeparrevoes B al pler 5 


overrides a merely legal provision. 
So very clearly in Mk., who prefixes 
the words 75 oaPBarov dua Tov 
tvOpwrov éyévero, Kal ovX 6 dvOpwiros 
dia 7d cd BBarov (omitted both in 
Mt. and Lk.). D transposes this 


verse to follow v. 10 and inserts here. 


a striking remark of Jesus upon a 
man whom he saw working on the 
Sabbath. Sce critical note. The 
source of the saying is unknown. It 
was perhaps, as Loisy remarks, some- 
what too subtle to find a natural 
place in the Gospel tradition. 

6. év érépp ca BBatw] Not in Mk. 
1) Seca] Not in Mk. So in xxii. 50 
Lk. adds tu Mk. the precise statement 
that it was the right ear of the High 
Priest’s servant that was cut off. 

8. avrds de 7)5e0 . . . avtov] Jesus 


sees their intentions beforehand. A ° 


Lucan addition which balances an 
omission from Mk. infra, v. 10: in 
Mk. (iii. 5) when the Pharisees had 
failed to respond to Jesus’ question 
he is said to be cuvAvrovpevos éxt 
TH TwpHre THS Kapdias «avTor. 
kat o77O.} Add. Luc. kal dvacrds 


éo77)] Add. Luc. 


Q. erepwrd buds ef] Add. Luc. 


yy KaKorronoat . . . 1) droAerat] To 
refrain from healing would amount 
to an action positively evil. The 
eorreet official answer to this question 
would be that healing and medical 
attention are permissible when life is 
in danger; when life is not in danger 
they are unconditionally . forbidden. 
See references in 8.B. on Mt. xii. ro. 

Io, Kal wepuPAcWapevos]. 
omits from Mk. the words pier’ 
opy}s, probably from a sense of 
reverence. 

11. This incident closes a series 
of controversial encounters between 
Jesus and. the Pharisees. Mark 
coneludes his narrative by saying 
that the Pharisees went out and 
took eounsel’with the Herodians to 
compass the destruction of Jesus. 
Luke is vaguer. He omits to 
mention the conspiracy with the 
“Hpwdcavot (they are not found in 
Lk., being omitted also at xx. 20 
= Mk. xii. 13) and substitutes a 
general statement that the scribes 
were full of fury and considered what 
was to be done. The wording of the 
verso is characteristically Lucan. 
exAjoOyouv] Ch. v. 26 n.  dvotas] 


Lk. 
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errncOncay dvoias, Kal SveAddovy apos aAANHAOUS Ti av 
Tonoasey To Inood. 
In N.T. only here and 2 Tim. iii. 9. and i. 65. Té dv roujoastey] Optat. 
Classical, cf. Plato, Tim. 86 B Svo Sc. dv in indirect question representing 
dvoias yévn, TO pev puviav, 7d 6€ a deliberative question in direct 
dpafiav. pavia gives the meaning speech. Cf. i. 62, xv. 26; Ac. v. 24, 
here. SceAdAovv] In N.T. only here x. 17. Blass, § 66. 3. 


Tse CHOICE OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES (vi. 12-19) 


Luke has inverted the Marcan order of this and the following sections, 
transposing the call of the Twelve (=Mk. iii. 13-19) to precede the healings 
(=Mk. iii. 7-12). Thus the great sermon (Lk. vi. 20f.) is preceded in Lk, 
as in Mt. (iv. 23-25) by an account of miraculous cures. Possibly this corre- 
sponded to the setting of the sermon in Q. But Mark is Luke’s source. The 
variations between Mark and Luke are not more remarkable than in many 
other passages, and some notable omissions may be explained by reference 
to Luke’s procedure elsewhere. There is no sufficient basis for the argument 
that Luke follows here a non-Marcan source.? | 

But Luke has skilfully recast his material: at daybreak, after a night 
spent in prayer on the hill-top, Jesus summons his disciples, and chooses 
from them twelve, whom he names Apostles. With these twelve he descends 
from the hill, and takes his stand upon the level ground surrounded by a 
multitude of disciples, as well as a crowd drawn from all Palestine and Jeru- 
salem, and the sea coast of Tyre and Sidon. ‘The sick are first healed. Then, 
lifting up his eyes on the assembled disciples, he speaks. 

The number of ‘ the twelve’ corresponds with the number of the twelve 
tribes. Cf. xxii. 29 xdyw Siatidepar bir, caOws SieGerd poor 6 raurtip pov 
Bacireiav, va... KaOnode ext Opdvwv tas Sadexa PvdAds KpivoyTes 
tov “IopandA. But J. Weiss (Das Urchristentum, p. 34) notes that in 
this passage the number of thrones is not specified, as it is in the (later) form 
of the saying in Mt. xix. 28. This, he thinks, illustrates the origin of the 
idea of ‘the twelve apostles’: twelve tribes demand twelve judges, and 
he argues that the conception of ‘the twelve’ is a later creation of the 


1 As maintained by Vincent Taylor, Behind the Third Gospel, pp. 81f. It would 
be a remarkable coincidence if the supposed Proto-Luke prefaced the great sermon 
with two sections in juxtaposition so closely parallel to two sections at the 
conclusion of the first part of Mark, which ex hypothest is quite independent. Dr. 
Taylor’s numerical method of dealing with the words peculiar to each evangelist is 
not satisfactory without reference to the actual similarities and dissimilarities in 
each case. 
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Church which has been read back into the lifetime of Jesus. The later origin 
of the idea, he holds, is confirmed by the discrepancies between the lists of 
names. Harnack, Loisy, i. Meyer (Ursprung u. Anfange, i. pp. 296 f.), on the 
other hand, maintain that the choice of ‘ the twelve’ by Jesus in his lifetime 
is historical. Only so can the existence of the group and its general recognition 
(attested by 1 Cor. xv. 5) be satisfactorily explained. Moreover the inclusion 
of the traitor Judas in the list is inexplicable, except on the assumption that 
historically it was so. 

The choice of ‘ the twelve,’ corresponding to ‘ the twelve tribes of Israel,’ 
assuming it to go back to Jesus himself, corroborates other evidence that Jesus 


thought of himself as Messianic King. 


"Eyéveto O€ év tals nyépats Tavrats éFehOetvy adtov eis 12 


5) v / \ 9 / 3 A 
To Gpos mpooevgacba, kai Av Svavuxtepevwy év TH Wpoc- 


“ lal Q fal 
EUNN TOU €OU. 


\ co 9 / ¢ / , \ 
KQL OTE EYEVETO NEPA, TpOTEpwYnaeEV TOUS 13 


x 9 fa Py \ 
padyntras avtTod, Kal éxreEapevos am avTav dwdexa, ods Kal 


12-13. éyévero S€ . . . eyevero 
u€pu] By his mention of the prayer, 
the night-long vigil and the dawn, 
Lk. emphasises the momentous 
issues of the choice which was to be 
made. Mk. has simply kal dva- 
Puives eis 7d dpos. Butcf. Mk. i. 35, 
vi. 46 (from the long section omitted 
by Lk.), where Mk. speaks of Jesus 
retiring to the mountain or the 
desert for solitary prayer. dcavuKte- 
pevwv]GoodGreek. Xen.,Jos., Diod., 
etc. Here only in N.T. apocevy7 
TOU Oeov] mTpooevX7 c. gen. of God, 
here only. But cf. Wisdom xvi. 28 
evyupirtiay wov (i.e. TOD Oeot); Mk. 
Xi. 22 wiotiv Oeov, 

13. mpooepuvyrey Tors pabnras 
avrot Kat éxAeSdpevos dx airav 
dwoexa] Mk. mpookadeiras ots 
nOerev , Kal éroinoe Sudexa. 
Lk. interprets ots 10cAev as a 
larger group from which the twelve 
are selected. But it is not clear 
that Mk. intended this. Lk. no 
doubt has in mind the solemn choice 
of missionaries in the early Church, 
ef. Ac. xiii. 1 f. 


ci \ « 
ovs Kal drooTdé\ous avdpacer] » to Jesus himself. 


These words are attested for Mk. 
iii. 14 by the great Uncials, but, as 
they are there omitted by D latt. 
syr.sin, it is probable that they aro 
not original and have been inter- 
polated from Lk. into Mk. In 
Mk. the twelve ot dWdexa are only 
once (vi. 30) called drdéoroXor, and 
there the word has an especial 
appropriateness, as the twelve are 
just returned from a missionary tour. 
Mt. also speaks only once of o& 
dudexa amdotoA\o (x. 2 Tov de 
didexa drootdAwy Ta  dvopmard 
eutiy Tatra). He prefers dwoexa 
pabyrai (ot dWdexa absol. only Mt. 
X. 5, XxXvi.. 14, 47). In Jo. the 
word dréutoXos occurs only in xiii. 
16, where it is expressly used in its 
etymological sense: ovdé drdato\os 
pel(wy TOU méeupavtos atrov. Lk, 
on the other hand, while frequently 
using ot dwdexa like Mk, (viii. 1, 
ix. I, 12, xviii, 31, xxil. 3, 47), 
frequently also speaks of the twelvo 
absolutely as ‘the apostles’ (cf. ix. 
10, XVii. 5, xxii. I4, xxiv. Io) and 
here assigns the origin of the name 
The evidence 
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14 dmocTodovs wvopacey, Lipwva bv Kal wvouacey Térpov 
cat Avdpéav tov abeddov adtod cal laxwBov cab lwavnv Kat 
15 Pidurov cat BapOoropatov cai Ma@atov cai Qwpév [Kat] 
ldxwBov ‘AXdatov cat Xipwva tov kadovpevov Zyr.wrHv Kat 
16 ‘lovdav ‘laxdBov nat “lovdav “IoxapemO bs éyévero mpoddrns, 


\ \ > r A ” 7 N f a ‘ov 
17 Kat KataBas pet avtov éotn él ToTrov Ted.vov, Kal oydoOS 


\ a a a a aA \ 
ToAvs pabntav avTod, Kal AROS Tov TOV aod ato TaaNsS 


Tis ‘lovsatas cai “lepovcadnm kal ths mapadiov Tupov kal 


15 Kat TaxwBov SD*L 69 ete al: om xac B al pler $ 


17 lepovoadnp] add 


Kat Iipacas N*¥: Kat rns Nepeas W; itemabeff?lgq et trans fretum 


points to this being a later usage: 
the title dwdaroAos is frequently 
given to Paul and Barnabas, and, in 
Rom. xvi. 7, to Andronicus and 
Junias. 1 Cor. xv. 5f. seems to 


distinguish ‘all the apostles’ from , 


‘the twelve.’ For Jewish dréatoXon 
and their functions in the dispersion 
ef. Euseb. in Js. xviii. 1f.; Cod. 
Theod. xvi. 8. 14; Jer. ad Gal. i. 1; 
Epiph. adv. Haeres. 30. 4 quoted 
_ Harnack, AZission and Expansion, E.T. 
vol.i. pp. 410f. This was probably 
the souree of the original Christian 
use of the term. The application 
of the term to ‘the twelve’ as 

‘the apostles’ par excellence (cf. Rev. 
xxi. 14) will be a later usage. Lk. 
omits the twofold purpose assigned 
in Mk. for the choice of the twelve: 
iva @ow pet avTovd Kul iva dio- 
otéAdy adtors Knptowerv. 

14-15. Lk.’s list of the twelve 
is repeated in Acts i. 13-14, where all 
the names (except Judas Iscariot) 
recur, though in a slightly different 
order. The present list agrees with 
Mk. except in the following points: 
(1) As in Mt. x. 2 f. Andrew is 
denoted as Simon’s brother (cf. Mk. 
i. 16) and his name is transferred 
to follow Simon’s. (2) As in Mt. 
the surname of James and John, 
Boavepyés, is omitted. Lk. also 
omits to repeat here that they were 


sons of Zebedee and brothers, cf. 
v.10. (3) Quddatos, who in Mk. pre- 
cedes Zipwy 0 Kavavatos, is omitted 
and replaced by “Jovdus *laxwPov 
(and in Ac. i. 14), who follows Xipuyv. 
Lk.’s change of order is perhaps 
occasioned by the desire to avoid the 
sequence James son of Alphaeus, 
Judas son of James. A second Jude 
—oty 6 “lexapuitys—appears in 
John xiv. 22. It is to be noted that 
the name Levi does not oceur. He 
was son of Alphaeus (Mk. ii. 14) and 
therefore perhaps brother of James. 
Mt. ix. 9 substitutes the name 
Mar@aios for Levi in the account of 
Levi's call. 

Nipwva Tov Kadovpevov ZyAwtiv] 
So Lk. correctly translates Mk. 2ipwva. 
tov Kavavaiov, one of the party of 
the Zealots. Cf. Schiirer, i. 486. . 

17-19. These verses are greatly 
abbreviated from Mk. iii. 7-12. Lk. 
adds that the multitudes came 
dKovea: adTov Kal iuOqvar aro TOV 
yvoowy avtav, where dxotoat leads’ 
up to the sermon which is to follow 
(Mk. dxovovres ou érocet), and he 
adds the conclusion 6s ddvayis .. . 
mivtas, He changes the scene, 
which in Mk. is by the seashore, to 
a level place, and necessarily omits 
the order of Jesus that a boat should 
wait on him (ef. v. 1 supra). He 
also omits the testimony of the 
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A A 49 n a \ 3 a \ a ' 
Sid@vos, of AAGav axodoas a’Tod Kai iabivat adTo TaV voowy 18 


QUT@V* 


9 / 
éJepatrevoyTo: 


\ e 9 / ? \ , > , 
Kat Ol EVOX NOU{LEVOL aTO TWVEVLATWY axabaptov 


n e , if n 
Kal. TaS 0 bYArOS eFynTOUY amrecAaL avTod, 19 


fa / 9 ‘] a 9 , \ IA , 
OTt Suvapes Tap QuToOu eENnpXeETO Kat taTvTo TWavTas. 


possessed and the rebuke of Jesus 
(Mk. r1b-12), which add nothing to 
iv. 31. Common to Mk. and Lk. 
are (I) the gathering of the multitude 
from Judaea (7rdauu ‘Jovduia in Lk. 
is prob. meant to include Galilee, 


Judaea, Idumaea, and the country 
across Jordan separately mentioned in 
Mk.), Jerusalem, and the sea-board 
of Tyre and Sidon; (2) the healing of 
the sick and possessed, and (3) their 


pressing upon him to touch him. 


Tue Eraic ofr THE GOSPEL (vi. 20-end) 


The setting assigned by the evangelist to the Sermon is an indication of 
its importance as the proclamation of the new morality (sce introd. to vv. 
12-20). 

vv. 20b-26 pronounce a reversal of the present order. The poor, the 
hungry, the weeping, the persecuted are blessed: corresponding woes are 
pronounced upon the rich, the full, the happy, and the popular. 

vu. 27-35 enforce the law of love towards all, even enemies, and the duty 
of non-resistance to violence and importunity, closing with an appeal to the 
example of the Most High, who is good to the unthankful and to the evil. 

vv. 36-38. Mercy and generosity must be shewn to others, if man would 
receive mercy and generosity. 

vv. 39-42. The blind cannot guide or judge aright. 

vv. 43-45. The tree is known by the fruit it bears, and the man by that 
which he brings forth from the treasure of his heart. 

v. 46. ‘‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not what I say ?” 

vu. 47-49. Two comparisons illustrate the behaviour and the fate of the 
man who hears and does, and of the man who hears and does not. 

The resemblances between this Sermon and the Sermon on the Mount 
(Mt. v.-vii.), both in contents and in structure, are too close to be accidental : 
both begin with beatitudes, and both end with the comparison to the two 
builders. The ‘woes’ (vv. 24-26) are peculiar to Lk., but practically the 
whole of the rest of Luke’s sermon has its counterpart in Mt. v.-vii., except 
vv. 39, 40, 45 (these are paralleled elsewhere in Mt.). With some slight, 
but significant, exceptions, the order of the teaching in Lk. reappears in 
Mt. Thus it may be taken as certain that some common source lies 
behind Mt. y.-vii. and Lk. vi. 20 f. 


also a large body of discourse which Lk. gives in a different connexion 


The Sermon in Mt., however, includes 
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(Mt. v. 13 =Lk. xiv. 34; Mt. v. 15 =Lk. xi. 33; Mt. v. 18 =Lk. xvi. 17; 
Mt. v. 25, 26=Lk. xii. 58, 59; Mt. v. 32 =Lk. xvi. 18; Mt. vi. 9-13 =Lk. xi. 
2-4; Mt. vi. 19-33 =Lk. xii. 33-343 Xl. 34-353 XVi. 133 xii. 22-31; Mb. vii. 
7-11 =Lk. xi. 9-13; Mt. vii. 13-14 =Lk. xiii. 24), as well as material peculiar 
to himself—notably the teaching on almsgiving, prayer, fasting (Mt. vi. 1-8, 
16-18). It is a reasonable inference that, here as elsewhere, Mt. has 
combined together material which he found scattered in his sources, and it 
seems likely that, in general, Luke preserves more nearly the grouping of the 
common source. But it is hard to determine exactly the scope and character 
of the great Sermon in the common source. Is the formal contrast between 
the Old Law and the New, which dominates Mt. v. 21-48, the creation either 
of the evangelist or his special source (as Streeter would hold), or did Lk., 
like Mt., find it in Q? Loisy seems disposed to favour the second 
hypothesis: “On peut douter que Lue ait trouvé dans la source et que la 
rédaction ait trouvé dans Luc les préceptes de la morale chrétienne déja mis 
en rapport avec les prescriptions mosaiques dont la relation de Matthieu 
les présente comme le perfectionnement . . . opposition établie entre la 
morale juive et la morale chrétienne devait étre assez déplaisante au rédacteur, 
qui enseignerait plutot Pidentité ; si Luc avait ici au moins une partie des 
antith¢éses qui sont dans Matthieu, le rédacteur a mieux aimé les supprimer. 
co. xvi. 17-18 en est un débris qu’il aura transposé en faisant valoir la perma- 
nence de la Loi” (pp. 203 f.). Streeter, on the other hand, holds that Lk. vi. 
2of. substantially reproduces Q. Buta close examination of Lk. in the light 
of the parallels in Mt. suggests that there has been editorial re-arrangement 
in both Gospels. Where Lk.’s arrangement appears to be secondary and 
artificial, a different and probably more original grouping is found in Mt. 
See notes on vv. 29-30 andon v. 31. The same is perhaps true of vv. 39, 40. 
On the other hand, logical connexion is not necessarily an indication of fidelity 
to a primitive source. Thus, in the last section of the Sermon, the better 
connexion in Mt. seems to have been imposed by the evangelist upon 


loosely assorted material, which is more closely reproduced in Lk. See 


note on vv. 43-45. 
20 Kat adros érrdpas rods op0admovs adtod els Tovs pabyras 
avtod éreyer 


20-23. The four beatitudes are is an interpolation) four further 
closely parallel to the first, fourth, beatitudes. All the beatitudes in 
second and last beatitudes in Mt. v. Mt. execpt the last are expressed in 
Mt. also contains five, or (if v. 5 the third person. Streeter suggests 
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4 , , A A 
Makup.ot ot wrwyoi, Ort buerépa éeotiv 7 Bactrera Tov Oeod. 
p 


- A aA x4 C4 
pakdpior ot Trevavres viv, OTL xopracOnceabe. 21 


, a i , 
paxdptot ot KAatovTes viv, OTL yeduceTe. 


, , 3 a 4 e a ¢ v Q \ ¢ 9 
PaKapLoL €oTe OTAY pidnT@oCtV UULAS OL AV po7rot, Kat oTayv 22 


+) , e a \ bd , \ 9 , \ ov 
apopicwct vu“as Kat aveLdicwow Kal éxBarwatw To dvoua 


e a e \ a cal et oa a 3 , / 
VELOVY WS TOV pov EVEKA TOV VLOU TOV avOpwrirov: Napnvre 23 


9 b , A e , \ , % \ \ ¢ \ 
ey €KELYN TH NEPA KAL OKLPTNCATE, iOov yap o pro Bos 


that Mt. has conflated four beati- 
tudes from Q, all originally, as still 
in Lk., in the second person, with 
another group of beatitudes in the 
third person from another source. 

20, pukdpios of mrwxot] For ot 
atwxol Mt. gives of mTwyxol TW 
mvevtwatt. Similarly in his version 
of the next beatitude, for of me- 
vovtes Mt. gives of mesvwvres Kal 
Sufovres tiv Sixasoovvyv. These 
will be interpretative additions to 
the simpler and fresher language of 
the source preserved by Lk. (so 
Wellh.). Not mere poverty is denoted 
in Lk. Poverty and piety are 
closely linked in the Psalter (Pss. x., 
Xxxiv., XXxv., cxl.), and the beatitude 
of Jesus must be interpreted in the 
light of this usage. Cf. also Is. xi. 1 
‘to preach good tidings to the meek’ 
(quoted above, iv. 18), trans. LXX 
etuyyeAiour Our wrwxois, ty. & 1 
Puc. 7. Oeot] Ja. ii. 5 is probably a 
reminiscence of this beatitude: ovx 
0 Oebs éfeAEuro Tots TTwXods TY 
Kop wove tous év TirTel KOE 
KAnpovdpous tis BuctAcias ;. that 
the kingdom is to be understood as 
a future compensation is shewn by 
the woe on the rich (v. 24) to whom 
it is said: dwéyere ry TupdKAnow, 

21. of mewvavtTes] Like of rTwyxol 
not to be pressed too literally, cf. Is. 
lv.2. voy hero and with of «Auiovtes 
is not represented in Mt., and is 
perhaps a Lucan addition. 

Xoptac Giver Oe] In late Gk. this 
word has lost the asscciations with the 


feeding of animals which cling to the 
word in class. Gk., e.g. Plato, Rep. 
ix. 586 A. Cf. ix. 17; Jo. vi. 26; 
Phil. iv. 12; Ja. ii. 16; Ps. evi. 
(cvii.) 9 Ore éxdpravey Wuyxrjy Keinjy, 


XN ‘ “ > 7 

kal puxyy rewocav éverdAnoev 
dyabav. 

KXalovres . yeAdoete] For 


‘weeping’ and ‘laughter’ Mt. gives 
‘mourning’ (zevJovvres) and ‘com- 
fort’ (wapaxAnGijoovrat). 

22. exBdrwou Td dvopa tay ws 
rovnpdv] Wellbh. thinks that this 
represents a Biblical idiom ‘‘to bring 
forth (i.e. to spread abroad) a bad 
name upon,” Deut. xxii. 19 (LXX 
trans. by excéepev). If so, Lk. has 
misunderstood his text and changed 
the meaning by giving an article to 
ovopu,. It is better to suppose that 
the awkward Gk. phrase in Mt. 
elzwot Ta TovNpOY Ka” Dov is more 
original. Lk. has recast the saying 
and emphasised the thought of ex- 
pulsion from society by the addition 
of ddopicwor, and by the rewriting 
of this clause. éxBuAeiv, ‘east out’ 
or ‘reject.’ 7d dvoyu, ie. your name 
as Christians. Cf. Ja. ii. 7; 1 Pet. 
iv. 14, 16. 

éveka TOV viov TOU dvOpwrov] Mt. 
EVEKEV epov. 

23. év éxeivy 77) ypepu] Add. Luc., 
ef, vty supra v. 21. 

Xapyte . 2. Kal oKipricare] An 
idiomatic aorist for the Pres. Imper. 
of Mt. yutpere wut dyaddArcdode, 
oKiptaw here only and i. 41, 44 in 
N.T, 
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re \ ? a 9 fa \ \ > \ \ “9 / 
UL@DY TONUS EV TO OupaVvm: KaTA TA AUTA yap €TTOLOUY 


a / e fal 
Tos Tpopytats ob TaTépes avTav. 


\ 9 N\ € A nn / ry 
24 IIqv ovat but Tois wrovotots, OTe dwéyeTe THY TapaKANow 


UVLO, 


SN ec oa e b] / a er , 
25 OvVat UpPlV, Ob ET eT ANT WEVOL VUV, OTE TTELVUCOETE. 


+] , ¢e a an (va / \ , 
oval, Ob yeA@VTES ViV, OTL TevOnoeTE Kal KNAUCETE. | 


2 A ef nm ¢e a ” / e v \ 
26 ovat oTayv Kados UPAS ELTTWOLY TUVTES Ot av0pwrrot, KATA 


\ > \ \ F) , tA , e / 
TA AvUTa yap ETTOLOUY TALS yrevdomrpodiTats Ou TTATEPES. 


avTav. 

dod yap . . . ovpave] “ This does 
not mean that the reward will be 
enjoyed in heaven and not upon the 
regencrated carth in the Messianic 
age. It means that the reward is 
already, as it were, existent and pre- 
pared for you with God in heaven ”’ 
(Montefiore). The idea of reward is 
present though not prominent in the 
ethical teaching of Jesus; cf. v. 35 
infra, Mt. vi. « f., xx. rf. It 
is never set forward as the motive 
for right conduct. The affirmation 
is made that conduct of a ccrtain 
kind will, in fact, bring its reward. 
“If this is to be regarded as de- 
moralising ‘udaemonism,’ most of 
the moralists who have seriously 
believed in immortality will incur 
the same condemnation” (Rashdall, 
Conscience and Christ, pp. 290 f.). 
Montefiore (S.G. ii. p. 41) complains 
that many Christian theologians have 
caricatured the ‘eudaemonism’ of 
Rabbinic theology. In fact “the 
eudaemonism is tempered by several 
other and very different strains.” 
“The familiar doctrine of Lishmah 

. . is the best proof that the motive 
of reward was regarded as the lower 
and less desirable motive.” Yet, 
he allows, ‘‘it 7s true both that there 
is too much of measure for measure 
and of merit in the Rabbinic litera- 
ture, and that there are some 
noble utterances against measure for 


measure and against human good- 
ness or the service of God meriting 
reward in the teaching of Jesus.” 
The idea of reward as purely qualita- 
tive and identical for all (Mt. xx. 
1-16), and the idea that service is a 
mere duty which cannot merit reward 
(Lk. xvii. 9), he finds to be ‘new’ 
and distinctive elements in the teach- 
ing of Jesus. See also McNeile, St. 
Matthew, p. 54. 

Kata Ta atta... adrov] Mt. 
ottws yap étwkav tots mpodiyras 
Tots mpd tov, which Harnack and 
Loisy take to be the more original, 
the persecuting Jews not yet being 
regarded from without (ot wurépes 
attav). Wellh. thinks that the 
difference originates in different 
readings of the Aramaic original. 
Lk. read dag’ damaihén as subject 
of the verb, and Mt. daq’ damarkén 
in appos. to ‘ the prophets.’ 

24-26. The four ‘woes’ which 
follow balance exactly the preceding 
beatitudes. They are peculiar to 
Lk., and were perhaps not part of 
his source. They are not addressed to 
the disciples then present, but to the 
rich and successful who are absent. 
The disciples are again addressed at 
v. 27 vpiv b€ Aéyw Tots dKovourev. 

24. wAnv] A favourite word with 
Luke. 

26, kadws tpds elrwow] This 
construction c. accus. after a phrase 


VI. 30] 
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n / nn / n ‘ \ 
"AANA vwiy Aéyw Tols aKovoVoLW, ayaTaTe ToUs éxOpovs 27 


na fal a n a e n n \ 
UUGV, KAABS Toveite Tols pLoovoWw Lads, EevrOYEZTE Tous 28 


na / a eee | ‘ 
KALTAPW[LEVOUS Upas, mpocevyedbe Tepe TOV emnpealovTwv 


n _ A \ \ / \ \ 
bas. Te TUTTOVT’ oe ert THY oLayova Tupexe Kal THY 29 
” \ ’ N n wv / \ e , \ ‘ 
aNANVY, KAL UO TOV AlpoVTOS GOV TO ibauTLoy Kal Tov 

n \ 4 \ > fe) / / \ ? \ 
NITAVA fn KWOAVTNS. WAYTL ALTOVYTL GE did0v, Kai amo 30 


like xaA@s elrety is correct but 
unusual in N.T. It is a slight con- 
firmation of the hypothesis that the 
‘woes’ were not in the source. 
The dat. Tots pevdorpogijturs after 
the similar phrase KATA Th GUTU. 
wovety balances Tots mpodirats v. 23. 
Below, v. 27, kaAws moveiv governs the 
dat., but dyaOorovetv c. accus. v. 33. 

27-35. Love towards enemies is 
the ruling thought of this section, 
finally resumed at v. 35 and enforeed 
by appeal to the example of God. 
There is close parallel to Mt. v. 
44-48. Combined with this is teach- 
ing on the patient endurance of evil, 
vv. 29-30. It is to be noted that in 
vv. 29-30 the 2nd pers. sing. of the 
imperat. is used, but that in the 
preceding and following verses the 
plural form is found. This suggests 
conflation of sources. Verses 29-30 
are closely parallel to Mt. v. 39-42, 
and in Mt. these verses are a 
distinct section. The last clause 
of this section in Mt.—on the 
duty of lending—has a somewhat 
longer counterpart in Lk., wv. 
34-35. Here too the present group- 
ing in Lk. may well be due to 
conflation: the duty of lending does 
not fall in happily with the general 
duties of dyumray and dyaforotely, 
Verse 31 ‘The Golden Rule’ has also 
been probably intruded. In Mt. 
it occurs in another context, vii. 12. 

27. Tots dxovovet] See above on 
vv. 24-26, 

28. KaA@s  srovette KUT= 
apwLevous beas] These two clauses 


(Mt.), ef. vy. 


Mt. (Kat 


have no equivalent in Mt. Rom. 
xii. 14 provides a close parallel : 
evdoyeite Tots SudKovTus, evroyette 
kat pa) kutapioGe, The whole para- 
graph in Rom. echoes this teaching 
of Jesus: cf. also 1 Cor. iv. 12; 
1 Pet. ii. 23. 

rept Tov ernpea(ovtwv] Mt. trép 
Tov Stwxovtwry. exnped(w, ‘to molest,’ 
‘to insult.’ Freq. in papyri; class. ; 
in N.T. here only and 1 Pet. iii. 16. 

29. TO TUrTovTi oe] Mt. does 
oe parife, Suidas paricur rardo- 
gev tHv yvadov amrdy Ti xeupl. 
A vulgarism. 7d fdmirpa otk év 
xpijoree Phryn. clii: Mt. then prob. 
preserves the original which Lk. 
has refined. éri tv owwyova] Mt. 
eis Tv SeEtay crayovu cov. mupexe] 
Prob. another Lucan improvement. 
Mt. otpepor. 

Kal amd... KwAvons] The rob- 
ber seizes the outer garment (ipdtiov) 
and is not to be refused the under 
garment (x:Twv), Mt. wal to Ge- 
Novri coe KpiOqvae Kal tov yeTeve 
gov afetv, aes att Kal Td 
iwatiov. Theadversary in Mt. resorts 
to legal proceedings, not violence, and 
claims the yiTwy, and the injunction 
is that the iarvov is to be given too. 

30. wuvrt airovyt:] Perhaps an 
editorial strengthening of tu airovyre 
28, xi. 4. Kal amd 
Tov azuite] This general 
injunction, which seems to add little 
to v. 29b, is probably editorial. 
So Harnack, S.J. p. 60. The teach- 
ing of the corresponding verse in 
tov GeXovru dad cov 
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a uy \ \ \ ? ? 
31 TOU atpovTos Ta Ga py) Waite. 


a a , a a e , 
32 Towmow vuly of avOpwirot, TolteiTe avTOIS Opmotas. 


[VI. 31 
kat Kabws Oérere iva 


Kat 


> a \ A a ; a , / 
el ayaTate Tous dyaTa@vTas Upas, Tola viv yapis éoTiv; 


\ \ e \ \ a \ r 
Kab yap Ol GpapTwWAOL TOS ayaTa@VTAaS avTOS ayaTooLW. 


2A 
€av 


33 «ab [yap] 


a \ a 
ayalotroujte tovs ayalorrotodyTas 


UMas, 


/ a , \ e \ \ >A a 
Toa vulv yapis éoTiv; Kal ol duapTwdoL TO AUTO TroLOUGLD. 


b] a 
34 Kal €av davionte Tap ov édrifete aPelv, Tota viv xapus 


[éoriv]; 


33 Kae yap codd paene omn: om yap NB 


duvicarOat wy drootpudys) appears 
later, vv. 34, 35. 

31. || Mt. vii. 12, where to the 
Rule is added: ofitos ydp ear 6 
vomos Kat ol rpopnrar, The formu- 
lation of the Golden Rule in this its 


positive form appears to be original 


with Jesus. In its negative form it 
was clearly formulated by Hillel, 
Sabbath 31a, “That which thou 
hatest, do not to thy fellow; this is 
the whole Law, and all the rest is 
commentary,” and in Tobit iv. 15 0 
puceis pndevi rouprys. The negative 
form is also found in the Western 
text of the Apostolic Decree (Ac. xv.) 
and in Did. i. 2, and is presupposed 
in Rom. xiii. Also Philo (ap. Kus. 
Praep. viii. 7), & rus mabety ey Oaipet, 
py movety avtoy. Partial parallels 
from classical writers will be found 
in Wettstein, i. p. 341, of which the 
most striking is Isoer. Nic. 61 a 
mic xovTes vp éTépwv opyier Oe 
qavta Tois dAAow py movetre 
(cited by Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
c. liv. n. 36, in his indictment of 
Calvin in the matter of Servetus). 
But this, as the context shews, is not 
intended as a general ethical maxim. 
King Nicocles is addressing his 
subordinate officials, and the sentence 
quoted is to be expounded in the 
light of §:49 supra rovovrous ecivat 
Xp} wept Tovs dAXAovs oidv wep épe 
wept tas agfvovre yryverOat. See 


A € \ e aA , or bY 
Kab awapTwrol auaptwrols daviCovoiy iva atro- 


34 xapts eorw] om eorw Be 


Jacob Bernays, Ges. Abhandl. i. p. 
274 f.; Abrahams, Studies, i. p. 21. 
The words quod tibi fiert nonvis, alteri 
ne feceris, which Severus (Vita, Hist. 
Aug. ce. 51) inscribed on his palace, 
audierat a quibusdam sive Judaeis sive 
Christianis. The Golden Rule in its 
negative form was prescribed by 
Confucius, Analects, Bk. xv., c. xxiii. 
(Legge, Chznese Classics, i. p. 301): 
Tsze-kung asked, saying, ‘‘Is there 
one word which may serve as a rule 
of practice for all one’s life?’’ The 
Master said, ‘‘ Is not Reciprocity such 
a word? What you do not want done 
to yourself, do not do to others.” 
32. We return to the injunction 
to love enemies. xdpis (a Lucan 
word; not in Mk. or Mt.), ‘ favour,’ 
i.e. from God; equivalent in meaning 
to purOus v. 35. Mt. riva pour Oov 
exete; For dpaptwdoi, vv. 32, 33, 
Mt. gives first reAGvat, then éOvixoi. 
It is hard to say whether Mt. has 
given a Judaic colouring to a more 
general form of speech preserved in 
Lk., or whether Lk. has gencralised 
a Judaic original in the interest of 
Gentile readers. Probably the latter. 
33. dyadorocnre c. an object here 
only in N.T. Cf. -v. 26 supra. Mt. 
v. 47 reads édyv domdoyrde tows 
ddeAchovs tywov jsdvov, which Lk. 
probably found in his source and 
interpreted. (So Harnack, S./. p. 62.) 
34. On this verse, which has no 
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\ / 
AaBwoww Ta toa. 


Thyy ayarare tors éxPpovs twav Kal 35 


n \ / \ , \ v e 
ayaboroteire kat davifere pndéy atrermifovtTes* Kal EoTal o 


a : , \ a ey, ¢ , a 2A 
ptcOos vw modus, Kal écecMe viol “Triicrov, OTL avTas 


\ / 
XpNaTOS éotiy éml TOUS ayapioTous Kat Trovnpavs. 


35 pndev ABDL codd paene omn latt aege : 


counterpart in Mt. v. 43-47, sce 
above on vv. 27-35. 

35. pndev dreAri(ovtes] The con- 
text imperatively demands the mean- 
ing ‘without hoping to receive 
anything back.’ So Vulg. (cod. 
Am. and others), ‘nihil inde spe- 
rantes, and A.V. This meaning of 
dve\rt(w is unparalleled. The vb. 
is not uncommon in the later Gk., 
but it consistently means elsewhere 
‘to despair’ or ‘to despair of.’ So 
Old Lat. ‘nihil desperantes’ and 
R.V. in this place. But this inter- 
pretation cannot be reconciled with 
the context. The required interpre- 
tation of dweAmifovres is perhaps 
eased by dmoAdPwot supra, so 
that dareAmi(ovres = éArifovres diro- 
AaBetv. So Field, Otium Norvic. iit. 
p. 40. SS and a few other Mss., sup- 
ported by the Syriac versions, read 
pydseva aveArifovres. This would 
mean ‘despairing of nobody,’ and is 
so translated in the Syriac versions. 
This again is out of harmony with 
the context, which requires an anti- 
thesis to iva dmroAdBuot Ta ica, 
The support of the Peshitto has 
been claimed for assigning a tran- 
sitive meaning to dmeArifovres— 
‘causing no man to despair.’ But 
Field (l.c.) shews that this is a 
misunderstanding of the Syriac, 
and, in the passages adduced from 
Greek (Ecclus. xxvii. 21 and Anth. 
Xi, 114), the ordinary meaning of 
ameAri(w yields a better sense. The 
passage in Ecclus. xxvii. 16 f. describes 
throughout the fate of the unfaithful 
friend, not of the man betrayed. 

kal écecbe viol ‘Yiorov] Mt. 


TivecOe 36 
pndeva SNWHIL* 489 syrr 


dus yéevyoOe viol tot warpds tuov 
tov éy Tois ovpavois, “Yyuorros absol. 
and without art. also i. 32, 35, 76. 
Freq.in LXX (e.g. Ps. lxxxi. (Ixxxii.)6 
éyw ela Oeot éare, kal viol“Yyiorov 
waves) and in late Hellenistic Jewish 
lit. Cf. Bousset, 2.7. p. 310. 

dtu avtds . . . wovnpovs] Wellh. 
thinks that this clause has been 
added to provide a connexion with 
v. 36, and argues that its omission 
leaves it to be understood that ‘to 
be sons of God’ defines the po fds 
without connoting the idea of moral 
likeness to God. But the parallel 
in Mt. guarantees the originality 
of the comparison between the 
generosity of God and the ethic 
enjoined by the Gospel. It is hard 
to understand why Lk. has abbre- 
viated the beautiful expression of 
the thought which is preserved in 
Mt. and which can hardly’ not 
be original: 67. tov ALov avtod 
dvaté\\e ext rovnpors Kal dyaors, 
Kal Bpéexes emt Sixaiovs kal ddixous. 
Perhaps, as -Loisy suggests, it was 
too simple for his taste. dyapiotous 
may be an amendment to harmonise 
with the idea introduced by dya6v- 
movety and Saveétlev. 

36. ylver Oc oixtippoves k7A.] These 
words in Lk. introduce the subse- 
quent teaching which forbids judge- 
ment upon others; note the con- 
junction kai at the beginning of ». 
37. The parallel in Mt. is made 
to conclude the preeeding section on 
loving enemies, everGe otv tyels 
TéXEtol, WS O TUTIHP VwV 6 otpdaveos 
7éNewds éorur, and is divided from 


the parallel to Lk. v. 37 f. (vii. 1 f.) 
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/ 4 ¢ \ n 
37 otxTipmoves Kabws 0 TaTNp Lav oliKTippwv éoTtive Kal pn 


, \ > \ a \ \ , \ 3 \ 
KPLVETE, KAL OV fL7) KpOnre* Kab pt) KaTadcxaleTe, Kab ov py 


38 Katadixac Oijre. 


: / \ / y ? 
amonveTe, Kal amrodvOnoedOe: Sidore, Kal 


Sodncerat tpiv: péeTpoy Kanov Temedpevoy cecadeupévov 


/ 4 ‘ / a i 
Urepexyvyvouevoy Swaoovoty eis Tov KOATTOV Lov’ @ yar 


39 péTp@ peTpEeiTe avTimeTpNOnceTaL piv. 


dé kal rapaBoAjy auvrtois 


by a long section (c. vi.) which is not 
represented in the Lucan sermon. 
In xix. 21 (=Mk. x. 21) Mt. has 
interpolated the words «2 OéAeus 
téXevos efvat, It is therefore not 
unlikely that in v. 48 also réXexos is 
due to Mt. and that the thought 
(if not the wording) of the source 
is preserved in Lk. téAewos is 
found in Mt. only of the evangelists. 
olxtippwy in N.T. occurs only here 
and Ja. v. 11 toAvorAayyxvos eotev 
6 Kuptos kat oixtippwv, but is not 
infrequent in LXX, esp. in Psalter. 
37-38. Mt. (vii. rt £.) has no 
parallel to the words kat pay 
KaTaduKcd(erTe . €ig Tov KOAToOY 
tov, and he passes direct from the 
first clause 2) Kpivere ivu pa) KpiOyre, 
followed by the statement év @ yap 
Kpimate Kpivete KpiOijoeoOe, Kat ev 
@ PeTpY peTpelTe peTpHOHweTat bpiv 
(cf. Lk. v. 38b), to the parable of 
‘the beam and mote (vii. 3-5=Lk. 
vv. 41-42). This gives a clear con- 
nexion. The connexion in Lk. is 
less obvious. Whether the obscurity 
is due to Lk.’s conflation, or was 
already present in the source, is 
uncertain. pétrpor in Mt. connotes 
the idea of a standard of judge- 
ment, but in Lk.’s version pétpor 
is a measure of capacily, and the 
saying expands the thought of didure 
kat OoOyrerut tyiv, which is not 
present in the parallel in Mt. 
Sayings of Jesus, similar to, though 
not identical with, those in this 
section, are cited in Polyc. ii. 3 and 


Efvrev 
Myre Svvatas tupdros tuddov 


1 Clem. Rom. 13. In the latter ws 
Sidore, ovtws SoPjcetat tyiv pre- - 
eedes ws Kpivete, olTws KptOrioer Oe, 
and thus gives an independent 
warrant for the Lucan connexion of — 
ideas, «xual ov pa) KptOnTe] It is the: 
judgement of God, not of fellow-men 
which is here intended. So with the 
passives in apodosis which follow. 
Cf. xi. 4 ages uty tas dpaptias 
ypav, kal yap avtot adiopev ravet 
odetAovTe atv. Sworovor] Imper- 
sonal plural—the equivalent of a 
passive. Cf. xii. 20 Hv Yuxrv cov 
atrovgy air Gov. ets TOV KoAror] 
The fold of the garment used as a 
pocket. Cf. Is. Ixv. 7, Ps. Ixxix. 12, _ 
and Latin and Gk. parallels in Wett- 
stein ad loc. a 

39. elev Se kal mapaPoAry arrois] 
A favourite Lucan phrase, not found 
in the other evv., which confirms the 
impression that the following sayings 
are not in their original setting. 

39-40. These two sayings are not 
in the great Sermon in Mt., but 
occur in different connexions: the 
former, Mt. xv. 14, where it is inter- 
polated by Mt. into the account of 
the controversy with the Pharisecs 
(|| Mark vii.), the latter, Mt. x. 24, . 
25, in the charge to the Twelve. — 
But the saying in Mt. x. combines 


‘mention of the relation of slave and. 


master with that of teacher and- 

disciple, is lacking in the word and . 
the idea of katypturpévos, and leads 
on to the conclusion: e¢ Tbv ofkodec* 
moryy BeedCeBovA crexdrcrar, TOow 
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A t ‘ a if 
ddnyeiv; ovxl dpporepor eis BoOuvov éurrecodyTat; ovK Eat 40 


pabyrys bmép Tov SiddoKadov, KaTypticpévos S€ was éoTas 


os 6 StodoKaXros avToD- 


U \ / \ ? \ 9 an 
Ti 6é Bréress TO Kappos TO €v T@ 4I 


bpOarpe tod ddedkpod cov, tHv Sé Soxov tHy &v TO idio 
6hOarye ov Karavoels; wHs Sivacat éyew TH GdEAPO cou 42 
"AdeAdée, ahes exBdrw To Kdphos TO ev TH GhOardu@ oon, 
abros THY év TO OPOarpo aod Soxdy od BrévToV; LroKpiTa, 


n A n n \ / 
éxBare wparov tHv Soxov éx Tod opGarpod cov, Kal. TOTE 


/ \ / \ 2 a 3 a ~ 3 na 
SiaBréeers TO Kappos to év TH OfOarpa@ Tov adeAgod cov 


éxBanreiv. 


paArAov tovs oikiaxods atrov. In 
‘Lk. the two sayings are thrown 
into connexion with the following 
parable of the beam and the mote. 
' The. former emphasises the need of 
clear vision in the teacher. The 
meaning of the second is obscure. 
_ It might continue the thought of 
_the preceding v. thus: “A blind 
man can be no guide, and a pupil 
is not a master,” ie. “there is no 
master except Jesus, and only com- 
' plete agreement with him can give 
the authority of a teacher in the 
Christian Church.” So Wellh. But 
-it is subtle. Another suggestion is 
that it continues the warning against 
blind teachers: if the teacher is 
blind, the pupil will never get beyond 
him. The saying in any case will be 
proverbial in origin, and its present 
position is probably editorial only. 
41-42 (|| Mt. vii. 3-5). This saying 
in Mt. follows excellently upon 
the precept not to judge. The posi- 
‘tion here is less suitable. The pre- 
ceding sayings seem to suggest an 
interpretation of this saying as a 
warning against the blindness of a 
would-be guide, rather than (as in 
’ Mt.) as an injunction to a dis- 
ciple to practise self-criticism. The 
splinter. and the beam in the eye 
were proverbial. For Rabbinic 


Od yap gor Sévdpov Kadov rroody Kaprov 43 


parallels see S.B. on Mt. vii. 3, and 
for the thought cf. poet. ignot. apud 
Plut. De curios. 515 d ti rdAAOrpuor, 
dvOpwre Parxaverate, | kaxdy ofv- 
depxets, TO 6 tOtov wapaPAErets ; 
Hor. Sat. I. iii. 25 “cum tua pervideas 
oculis mala lippus inunctis, cur in ami- 
corum vitiis tam cernis acutum ?” 

41. tio) Mt. od; cf. idiov »v. 
44 infra. 

42. "AdeAXde] Om. Mt. A self- 
complacent form of address, which 
contrasts well with troxpitd infra. 

aitss ... 00 Bréexwv] Better 
Greek and prob. less original than 
Mt. kai iSod % doxds ev TH 6OaApe 
cov. ov c. part. here only in Lk. 

43-45. As the quality and char- 
acter of a tree is discovered from 
its fruit, so a man is known by what 
he produces from the treasure of his 
heart. From the heart speech over- 
flows. Mt. vii. 16-18 provides at the 
corresponding place in the Sermon 
on the Mount a close parallel to vv. 
43-44, but v. 45 has no parallel 
in Mt. at this point. However, 
in Mt. xii. 33-35 there is a doublet 
to the saying about trees and their 
fruit, followed in this case by a close 
parallel to Lk. vi. 45. The literary 
history of. the sayings is hard to 
disentangle. Mt. vii. 15-27 gives an 
excellent connexion throughout, with 

; H 
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[VI. 43 | 


Ld Or , , é ‘ . n ‘ i , 
cam poy, ovde mudty Sévdpoy oampov moody KapTov KaNov. 


44 éxactov yap Sévdpov éx Tov tdtov KapTod ywwwoKetat: ov 


yap €& dxavOav ovrdéyoucw adKa, odd x Batov otadv-— 


45 ANY TpVYaow. 


a) \ ov > “An 9 a 
o ayabos avOpwiros éx Tod ayalod Oncav- 


lal ~ / cal 
pod THs Kapdias mpodépes TO ayalov, kal o Tovnpos éx Tov 


Tovnpod mpopéper To Tovypov: 


46 Kapdias Nadel TO aTOMAa avTot. 


the importance of ‘doing’ as the 
dominant note. The rotten trees 
answer to false prophets—the wolves 
in sheep’s clothing—who are to be 
known from their fruits. These 
lead on by an easy transition to 
the saying ‘‘Not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord,” etc., 
and finally to the concluding parables. 
The connexion in Lk. is less satis- 
factory. The fruit, good and bad, 
answers to the overflowing of the 
heart’s treasure in speech. This 
differs from the thought in Mt. vii. 
15 f. and also from the thought of 
the foll. v. 46 (|| Mt. vii. 21), which 
rebukes insincere speech. But the 
better connexion is not necessarily the 
more primitive, and it seems probable 
that Matthew has been revising 
his sources; thus the reference to 
false prophets (vii. 15) is probably 
editorial. If Lk. here reproduces 
the source (so Loisy, Wellh.), Mt. 
may have deliberately transposed— 
and expanded—the original of Lk. 
vi. 45, in order to improve the con- 
nexion in this section of the Sermon. 
Lagrange thinks that Mt. preserves 
the original and that Lk. has 
conflated. 

In Mt. vii. 16-18 the parallels to 
vv. 43 and 44 come in inverse order 
and with other differences. ov yap 
cute... Towtv ... ofd€ maddy 
. » +, Mt. od ddvarar . . . éveyxety, 
ovee ... 

43. wowvv kaprov] Cf. iii, 8 n. 

44. ExaoTov yap... yuvwoKeras] 


\ , 
eK yap TEeptacEevpaTosS 


Kupte 


Ti 5€ pe Kxadetre 


The parallel in Mt. xii. 33b lacks 
éxuotov and idiov, cf. v. 41. 

é& dxavOdv . . . otka .. . bk 
Bérov orapudjv] Mt. ard dxarOav 
otadvAds ... dd tpiBdrAuv otKa, 
The variation is probably due to 
editing by Lk. The idea of looking 
for fruit on tpiPoAox ‘thistles’ seemed 
too remote. Lk. also adds tpvywon, 
the technical word for gathering in 
the vintage. 

45. mpopéper] Mt. 
Barre. 

ek yap Tepicwevpatos . . . ator] 
In Mt. xii. 34 the general statement 
precedes the particular statements. 
avrov not in Mt. 

46. Mt. vii. 21 ov was 6 Aéywv 
pot Kupue kipre ctoeActoetar eis 
tHv BactAciavy tov otpavav, dAN 
6 woudy TO O€Anpa Tot Trautpos pov 
Tov ey Tois otpavots. It is hard to 
decide whether Mt. has expanded 
(Wellh., Bultmann) or Lk. has 
abbreviated. - Harnack questions 
whether Mt. vii. 21 and Lk. vi. 
46 are really derived from Q. But 
that a corresponding saying was 
present in the common source is 
plainly indicated by the position of 
the saying in each gospel. Probably 
Lk. is nearer to the source. In 


xii. 35 €x- 


Clem. Hom. viii. 7 a narrative is 


constructed for the saying: 6 Ingots 
HpOv mpds Tia wuKVdTEpov KUpLOY 
avtov Aéyovta, pysey dé morovrTe 
dy adtds mpocerakev, ef ti pe 
héyers' ktipte Ktipie, Kal ov qoreis & 
héeyw; ot yap adedArjoes Tuva TO 


VI. 49] 


KUpLE, KaL Ov TroLEiTE 


a 
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& Neyo; Was o épyopevos pos pe Kal 47 


,) / ; a , \ a ’ , ¢ a Coa , 
GKOVOV LOU TOY NOYwWY KAL TOLWY aAVTOUS, vrodelEw UuiV TiVE 


a) A Bra ed / 3 9 v4 9 na >. A 
gory dmotoss Gmotos eat avOpwrm oixodopmodyTt oiKiav os 48 


D \ , ¥ 

grxarvev cat éBdbuvev cai EOnxev Oepedsov eri tHv wéeTpav 

/ / e N a / 

arnupupns S€ yevouevns mpocépnEey o ToTapos TH otKia 
3 , \ 3 v a b) \ PS . A a) 3 

EXELVN, KAL OVK LaYUTEV TAahEVTAL GUTHY Ola TO KAXWS OLKO- 


Sounobas adrny. 


e . 3 4 \ \ / i / > 
0 6é dKovoas Kat fp TroinTas GpoLtos éoTLVY 49 


48 dia To Karws orxodounobor avTny NBLW 33 157 syr.hl-mg aegg: rePenedwro 
yap ert Tyv werpavy ACD multal latt syrr(vg.hl) arm $ ex Matt vii. 25: om 700 syr.sin 


Néyerv GAAG 7d Tovetv. “ My Lord, 
my Lord,” ‘Mari, Mari,” was a 
common form of respectful address. 
Cf. b. Makkoth 23b-24a (Gold- 
schmidt, vii. pp. 606 f.), “Who is 
he who honours them that fear the 
Lord (Ps. xv. 4)? That is King 
Josaphat, king of Judah, who when 
he saw a pupil of the scribes rose 
from his throne and embraced him, 
and kissed him and addressed him 
My Father, my Father, my Master, 
my Master (Rabbi, Rabbi), my Lord, 
my Lord (Mari, Mari). Cf. Fiebig, 
Jesu. Bergpredigt, p. 147. To the 
two verses (22, 23) which follow in 
Mt. vii. there is a partial parallel in 
Lk. xiii. 25 f., q.v. Bultmann (p. 70) 
thinks that Mt. here represents the 
source and that Lk. has transposed 
the saying, quoting 2 Clem. iv. 5 
for the connexion of ideas in Mt. 
It is perhaps more likely that Mt. 
has interpolated. 

47-49. The Lucan version of the 
concluding parables differs from the 
Matthaean (vii. 24-27) both in style 
and content. In style the rhythmical 
parallelism of the Matthaean version 
disappears, mainly owing to the 
insertion trode(~w . . . dpocos in v. 
47 (cf. for this xii. 5), the gen. 
absol. and the constr. of prep. ¢. 
infin, in ». 48, the omission of 
Objects to dkotoas and pu} mounoas 
in v% 49, and the addition of Xwpis 


Oeediov. In content Lk. founds 
the moral upon a point which is not 
found in Mt. By the addition of 6s 
exxapey .. . Gepedcov, v. 48, the 
substitution of 64a Tb Kadas oiKo- 
Sounolas avtiyv for TefepneAtwro 
yap ert tiv wérpay, and the addition 
of ywpis OeueAtov, he makes the main 
point of contrast between the two 
builders that the one built upon a 
foundation and that the other did 
not. A difference in climatic and 
geographic conditions is also implied. 
In Mt. the houses are tested by a 
great storm which creates an over- 
flowing torrent. The picture answers 
to conditions in Palestine. Lk. on 
the other hand says nothing of wind 
and rain and refers only to a river 
rising in flood. Mt. seems to be the 
more original, for it is hard to see 
why he should have omitted refer- 
ence to digging a foundation had 
he found it in his source, while the 
point is an ‘improvement’ which 
might well occur to an editor. A 
striking parallel to these comparisons 
is quoted from Aboth Rabbi Nathan 
xxiv.: “Blisha b. Abuya (c. A.D. 120 
the apostate Rabbi) said, ‘A man 
who. does good works and studies 
diligently in the Law, what is he 
like? He is like a man who builds 
first with great stones and then 
lays upon them his unbaked bricks ; 
and when floods come and wash 
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[VI. 49 


b] ; 2 / > / > AX: A a A : / y 
avOpwr@ oixodoujoavts oixiay ért thy yhv ywpis Pepedtov, 


e / ¢ / ‘ / / 
n Tpooépy&ey oO ToTapos, Kat evOus ouvérecev, Kat éyéveTo 


TO phryma Ths oixias éxeivns peya. 


round the walls, they cannot move 
them. But to whom is he like who 
studies in the Law, but has little 
merit? He is like a man who lays 
a foundation with unbaked bricks.’ ” 
Burkitt has suggested that R. 
Nathan may have got the com- 


parison of the two houses and their 
builders from the Gospel, probably ~ 
second-hand, and may have ascribed 
it to Elisha the heretic to avoid 
offence, J.ThHS. xv. p. 618; cf. 
Abrahams, Studies, i. p. 92; Fiebig, 
Gleichnisreden Jesu, pp. 81-82. 


Tus HEALING oF THE CENTURION’S SERVANT (vii. I-10) 


The miraculous healing of the centurion’s servant is found also in Mt. 
(viii. 5 f.), and in almost the same position, viz. after the conclusion of the 
great Sermon. (In Mt. the healing of the leper, from Mk. i. 40 f., has been 
placed immediately after the Sermon, and before the healing of the centurion’s 
servant.) It may be presumed to have been taken from Q. In each Gospel, 
and therefore in Q, the story leads up to the saying of Jesus, ‘‘ Not in Israel 
have I found so great faith,” and the centurion stands as a type of a believing 
Gentile. Mt. has emphasised this aspect of the story by interpolating | 
into the narrative the saying “‘Many shall come from the east and the 
west,” etc., which Lk. gives later in another connexion (xiii. 287.). The 
chief difference between Mt. and Lk. is that in Mt. the centurion him- 
self comes to Jesus with his petition, whereas in Lk. he approaches him 
through two successive embassies—first, elders of the Jews, and secondly, 
friends. This seems artificial, and there can be no doubt that Mt. gives 
the story in a more original form. The words of the centurion (6b-8) are in 
place when the centurion speaks himself ; they are not in place when repeated 
by his friends, who, as Wellh. says, appear to have learnt the centurion’s words 
by heart. It seems possible that the symbolic character of the centurion, 
as typifying Gentile believers, has encouraged the expansion of the story as 
given in Lk. Like later Gentile believers, the centurion never meets Jesus 
in the flesh, but communicates with him and receives his benefits through 
intermediaries. 
see Jesus, approach Philip. Their request, when reported to Jesus, leads up to 


We may compare the Greeks in Jo. xii. 20, who, wishing to 


the saying, “‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men to myself,” but the evangelist 
seems to intend us to understand that they did not see Jesus in the flesh. 
In Mt. Jesus appears to exhibit at first some reluctance to enter the 
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house of a Gentile (if, that is, with Wellh. and others we read viii. 7 as a 
This is in line 


IOI 


question) and only yields to the centurion’s insistent faith. 
with the story of the healing of the Syrophenician woman’s daughter (Mk. vii. 
24 {.)—a narrative which has the further point in common with this miracle 
that the healing is performed from a distance. This motif of an initial 
reluctance on the part of Jesus is not present in Lk. The centurion forbears 
to come himself out of personal humility, and is only anxious to save Jesus 
the trouble of a journey to his house. The account of the healing of Jairus’s 
daughter has perhaps influenced Luke’s story at this point (cf. v. 6 Kupte, 


po) oKtAdou with Mk. v. 35 ti ete oxvAXAEs Tdv SiddoKador;). 


3 ‘ 3 ‘ , \ ev b) a ’ A 3 A 
Eqretd1) éaypwoev Tuvta Ta pnuata avTov eis Tas aKoas I 
fa) A Poa b ¢ 
Tov Naov, etaonrAOev ets Kadhapvaovp. 
e tA , An a v v 
Exatovrapyou 6é twos d0dA0¢ Kaxds eywv Tpedrev 2 
a A 9 3 a of 9 , A \ a? A 
TEAEVTAV, OS Hv avT@ EvtTipos. axovoas dé teplt Tov Inood 3 
3 / ‘ > \ / n ’ / b 
amTéecTethey pos avTov mpeaButTEepouvs Tav ‘lovdaiwr, épw- 
A ‘ ef A \ A e 
TaY auTov OTws éMwv Siacwon Tov SovAov avTod. of dé 4 
, ; ‘ A ? a a , ‘ 
Tapayevouevo. mpos tov Inooty wapexadovy ab’tov crrov- 
@ 


8 , , ef ” / bs / "A 3 a 

3 
atws Reyovtes OTL aktos éoTw w TapéEn TodTO, dyaTa 5 
\ \ ” e A \ ‘ \ 2 \ > / 
yap To €Ovos nuoy Kal THY cUVaywYynY avTOS MKOdOUNoTEY 
atv. 


3 \ 9 ‘4 b) \ An > / v / ¢ 
Ov maKkpav améexovToS amo Tis oKias eTeprrev dirovs o 


€ \ 3 a 3 , ‘ 3 a ” \ = a 
o d€ ‘Incods émopevero crv avtots. dn b€ adTod 6 


Kupcte, pn ~oxvdAdov, od yap 


t f ld nn 
EXKATOVTUPNNS Neyor aUuTo 


1 eretdn ABC al: eres de NLe f mult al S: Kat evyevero ore D b ff? 1 q 


I. eme.dy)] v0. ere’. Neither word 

is used elsewhere in the N.T. in 
a temporal sense. The reading of 
D is probably assimilated to Mt. 
viii. 28. 
_ 2, dovdos] Mt. ais, and this 
was probably the word used in the 
source, since it is also found in Lk. 
v. 7. The word, like the English 
‘boy,’ is ambiguous, and might 
mean ‘servant’ or ‘son.’ Lk. in- 
terprets in the former sense, and 
Jo. apparently in the latter. 

Tpe\Aev teXevtgv] So in Jo. iv. 
47 1peAXev yiip diroOvijoney. 


4. dfwos eotev @ mupeEy] Cf. Latin 
dignus qui c. subj., and see Blass, 
$65. 8. ; 

5. THY ouvaywyyy uitis OKodd- 
pyoev] <A similar case of a pagan 
official assisting in the building of a 
Jewish place of prayer seems to be 
attested by an Egyptian inser. of 
the second cent. B.c. (Dittenberger, 
0.4.1.8. 96), ‘Yrep BuorAéws TtoX- 
pacov Kat Buowdicons KAeordrpas 
IIroAcuatos *Emixtdov 6 érurtarys 
Tov dudacetay Kat ot év “AOpiBe 
Tovdutoe = Tv Tpowevyay — Oe 
wpioty, 


Vit 
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Io2 [VIL 7. 


e , > ” eA ‘ t 2 ise BS 
7 ixavos eut iva vro thy otéynv pou etcérOns: S10 ovde 
/ nA / 
cuautov nkiwca mpos oé édOeiy’ adda Ete ROY, Kal 
3 ‘ ¢ o is \ \ > \ av f ? ¢ \ 3 
8 cabnrw o Tats pov’ Kat yap éyw avOpwiros exp vO é&ou- 
/ t . t 
ciay Taccopevos, Eywv bm euavTov oTpatiwtas, Kal eyo 
Td \ 
Epxyou, Kat 


/ / \ 4, fh 
rovr@ Ilopev@nrs, Kal wopevetat, Kal adrdio 


bla \ fal rf , fal \ a 
épxeTat, Kal two dovrdw pov Tloimoov tovto, Kai mosei. 
b / \ a ¢ 3 a by / ? / \ 
Q dxovaas S¢€ tavTa o Inaods eOavpacey adbtov, Kal otpa- 
N “ 3 cad b] “a v 9 , e a > \ 
geis TH AxorovOovvtTs aiTt@ dyrAw cimev Aéyw wpiv, obbE 
10 9 A *T Wr / / e \ e / 
EV Tw Tpan TOCAVUTYNY WiaeTw e€upov. Kat vTogTpEewavTes 
) ‘ 5 e , e ‘ a G / 
Els TOV oiKov ot TeppOevTes etpov Tov SovAov bytaivovta. 
7 dto ovde . . . eADeev om Da bee ff? 1. syrsin ta0y7w BL boh (codd) 
sah: caéqgoerac codd omn rel] ut vid S ; fortasse ex Matt viii. 8 


7, dt ove . . . pds oé EXGctvy] Wellh. thinks that the sentence is 


But in the 


These words are necessarily absent 
from Mt., where the centurion pre- 
sents his own request. The man’s 
personal humility gives the reason 
why he not only desires to prevent 
the entry of Jesus into his house, 
but has also chosen to approach 
Jesus through the elders and _ his 
friends. The omission of the words 
in D and mss. of Old Latin may 
well be due to the influence of Mt. 


an interpretative gloss. 
Lucan form of the narrative they 
directly help the story, and are 
probably as old as the other modi- 
fications in Lk. 

8. The thought seems to be that 
as he, the centurion, where he is in 
power, has but to speak the word to 
be obeyed, so Jesus in exerting the 
power committed to him needs but 
to speak and the deed is done. 


Tuz Wripow’s Son av Nain (vii. 11-17) 


Like Elijah and Elisha, the new Prophet raises from death the only son 
of a widow. The narrative is peculiar to Lk. and may be assigned to the 
series of narratives derived from Lk.’s special source. Note especially the 
use of 6 kUptos in v. 13, and the echoes of the LXX in vv. 15 and 17. As 
compared with the Marcan story of the raising of Jairus’s daughter, the miracle 
is enhanced by the cireumstance that the corpse is actually on the way to 
burial. We may compare the story again with the raising of Lazarus, where 
the body has been already four days in the tomb when life is restored. 

The incident is described with picturesque detail and with a conscious 
delight in the story-teller’s art. Jesus, attended by his disciples and a large 
multitude, approaches the city at the very moment that the funera] pro- 
cession issues forth. The sorrowing widow, the sympathetic townsfolk, 


Jesus moved with compassion, the bearers, the young man, are all vividly 
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portrayed. The miracle proceeds entirely from the compassion of Jesus. 


103° 


There is no mention of faith or place for its operation. 

The detail finds close parallel in a miracle ascribed to Apollonius of Tyana. 
Philostratus, Vita iv. 45 Kdpyn év wpa ydpov reAvdvar eddxer Kut O 
vuppios yxodovber TH KAivy Bowv drdca ex dteret yep, Evvwrodipero 
88 kat 4 ‘Popy ... waparvyav oty 6 ’AroAAwvios TH TAGE, Kutdbec Ge, 
uw XN td > \ \ e a a“ > N a ‘4 , ? e 
épy, THY KALYyV' eyo yop buds Tov ert TH Képy Saxptwv watcw .. . ob 
4 6 0 ovdev dAN 4 


, 2A 4 3 a 3 \ xy 7 ‘ , a 
por apapevos QUTYS KALE TL apavos ET ELT UV acbuTvice THY KOpYyv TOV 


pev 5 woAXdot wovto Adyov ayopetwey avTov . 


SoxotvTos Oavdtov, kal povijv & 1) wais arykev KTA, 

Baur (Apollonius v. Tyana u. Christus) held that the miracle in Philo- 
stratus was a conscious imitation of the Gospel miracle. But this is 
an unnecessary assumption. (Cf. Weinreich, Antike Wundererzihlungen, 
Excursus A.) The motif of the restoration to life of a person about to be 
buried or cremated is found in other pagan stories. Cf. Apuleius, Florida 19 
(a miracle of Asclepiades), and for a similar incident in the romance of 
Iamblichus see E. Rohde, Griech. Roman, p. 287 n. 2. 
‘The insertion of the miracle at this point in the Gospel prepares the 
way for the reply of Jesus to ‘the messengers of John which follows. See 


vv. 18, 22. 


‘ , a a , / 
Kat éyévero ev Te €E&RS érropevOn els mrodLY KaXov- II 
, , ‘ , bp as e \ b a 
pevnv Naw, Kxat ouverropevovto avt@ ot padntai avrod 
\ wv 7 ¢ \ A , a 
Kat OydoS Todus. ws S€ Hyytoeyv TH TWUAN THS ToAEwS, 12 
\ } \ 9 ‘ Q \ ‘ ey a \ 
kat ov é€exopilero reOvnxws povoyerns vios TH pnTpl 
’ a ‘ > A 3 , ‘ v a , ¢ \ 
QUTOV, Kab auTn nV xXNpa, Kal oYrOS THS TroAEwWS LKAYOS 
S \ 2 A VON > \ e , Py , 39 
NY ov avTn. Kat idav avTiy o KUpLos éorhayxvicOn ér’ 13 


11 ev rw e&ns ABLO 69 ete 700 al a b vg sah syr.sin: om efys 1 ete: ev ry e&ys 


NCDW perm al ce f boh syrr (vg.hl) arm = 


IL. €v TH €£js] sc. yxpuro. ens 
Lucan only in N.T. 

Natv] The modern Nein. Not 
mentioned elsewhere in the Bible. 
It is situated between Endor and 
Shunem—the latter the spot where 
Elisha raised the widow’s son—and 
therefore some considerable distance 
S.W. of Capernaum. It is said that 
rock-graves are to be found before 


13 xuptos] Inoovs D syr.sin 


the east gate of Nain on the road 
which leads to Capernaum. 

12. ws 6€ yyyeorev] Lucan only in 
N.T., cf. xix. 41. 

efexouicero] Here only in Greek 
Bible. The word is used of carrying 
out a corpse in Polybius, Plut., ete. 

13. 6 xKtptos] This is tho first 
occurrence of the usage, frequent 
in Lk., which describes Jesus ag 6 
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. on \ > \ aA 
14 avutyn Kat etrev avtp M7 xKraie. 


an n e \ / oy N s 
THs Topod, ot b€ Baotdlovtes ectnoav, Kal eimev 


15 col Aéyo, éyépOnte. 
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Kat tpoceeav rato 


Neavioxe, 


\ 3 / ¢ \ \ ” 
Kat avexabioey 0 vexpos Kal npEaTo 


16 Nanely, kab &wxev abtov TH pntpl adtod: “EXaBev bé doBos 


f € 
mavtas, kat édofaloy tov Oedv Réyortes Tt 


peyas nyépOn év nyiv, Kat ore 


17 avrov. 


avToD Kal Taon TH TEpLXopy. 


Tlpodyrns 


"Exrecxévrato 6 Oeds Tov Aaov 


\ n e / @ an? e 
Kat é&fOev o Aoyos ovTos év An TH Tovdara sept 


14 veavioxe] iter veanioxe D a i? Diat ef. viii. 54 infra 


Kvptos in narrative. The primitive 
confession that (the exalted) Jesus is 
Kvptos has reacted upon the form of 
narratives describing his life on 
earth. The usage is not found in 
Mk. or in Mt., and in Lk. it is 
almost entirely confined to passages 
peculiar to the evangelist or to in- 
troductions which he has furnished 
to other material. See vii. 19, x. I, 
39, 41, Xi. 39, xii. 42, xiii. 15, xvii. 
5, xviii, 6, xix. 8, xxii. 31, 61, 
xxiv. 3. The mss. frequently 
give variants as D syr.sin here, but 
these may in general be safely 
assigned to the influence of the more 
usual usage of the Gospels. The 
usage is frequent in the Gospel of 
Peter. [Mk.] xvi. 19 is scarcely a 
parallel. It may be inferred from 
the circumstance that the usage is 
never found where Lk. is directly 
reproducing his Marcan source, that it 
was not originated by the evangelist, 
but that it was found by him already 
existing in his special source. 

14. THS Topo] ‘The bier’ or ‘ the 


Gen. 1. 26 of the coffin in which the 
body of Joseph was laid in Egypt. 
Wellh., holding that copés must mean 
‘coffin,’ sees here a reflection of Greelx 
custom, since coffins were not in 
common use among the Jews; cf. 
Jos. Ant. xvii. 197; Vita 323. But 
instances of the word copds from 
papyri in M.M. seem to shew clearly 
that copds may be used for a bier, 
e.g. Pap. Lond. oxxi. 236 (third cent. 
A.D.) 6 érl cup) KaTakeipevos. 

15. dvexdOicev] In Greek Bible 
only here and Ac. ix. 40. 

Kal éOwKev atrdv TH pyTpl advror] 
=3 Regn. xvii. 23 (of Elijah) ad 
literam. Cf. also 4 Regn. iv. 36. 

16, éAaBev -5¢ PdBos mrévras] 
Lucan. Cf. i. 65, v. 9, 26. 

mpopiyrys péyas] Like Elijah and 
Elisha of old. And cf. ». 39 infra, 
xxiv. Ig. 

érerxévato «tA.] Frequent in 
LXX of a divine visitation: Gen. 
xxi. 1,1, 24f.; Ruth i. 6; cf. supra 
i. 68, 78; Ac. xv. 14. 

17. €v OAy TH ‘lovdaia KTA.] Le. 


coffin. Here only in N.T. But cf. in the whole of Palestine and beyond. 


JESUS AND JOHN (vii. 18-35) 


A collection of sayings relating to John the Baptist, which, as the parallel 
in Mt. xi. proves, goes back essentially in its present form to Q, and therefore 
in all probability to the primitive Palestinian community. The collection 
of sayings gives answers to two questions: “‘ What did John think of Jesus ?” 
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and ‘“‘ What did Jesus think of John?” (J. Weiss). There are various 
indications that the disciples of John retained for some time their identity 
as a separate group (Mk. ii. 18; Lk. xi. 1; Acts xix. 1 f.), and it was therefore 
inevitable that the relations of the two prophets to each other should be a 
matter of lively interest. “Ibis impossible to determine with precision how far 
the existing texts reproduce actual spoken words of Jesus and to what extent 
they have been shaped by the reflections of the early community. Wellhausen 
is probably right in detecting a retrospective attitude in the paragraph as 
a whole. This is particularly noticeable in the concluding verses (33-35). 
Personal impressions of Jesus and of John are still fresh, but the compilers 
look back upon what each has been and has done. . 

Itis only in Matthew and John that the Baptist is represented as recognising 
the character and the mission of Jesus from the beginning. These representa- 
tions in all probability give theory in dramatic form. If the Matthaean and 
the Johannine conception is excluded here, we are given a picture of the 
Baptist receiving news of the works of Jesus and beginning to wonder whether 
he is perhaps that ‘coming one’ of whom he had spoken. The incident as 
here recorded (cf. note on v. 18) represents the beginning of faith, not the 
beginning of doubt. . This, too, may be theory in dramatic form (cf. v. 19 n.). 

Jesus associates John’s message with his own. They have both appealed 
to and both been rejected by their generation. The wisdom of God spoke 
by them both. John is the greatest of men: a prophet and more than a 
prophet ; the messenger of whom Malachi foretold that he would prepare the 
way for the coming of the Messiah. At the same time John belongs to the old 
order, not to the new. “ He that is least in the kingdom of God is greater 
than he.” There is probably later reflection in some of these sayings (cf. 
vv. 27, 28 nn.). But the powerful and ironical appeal of wv. 24, 25, ‘‘ What 
went ye out into the wilderness to see ?”’ and the parable of the children in 
the market-place (vy. 31-32) read like authentic reminiscence of the spoken 
word. 


\ / > a 
Kat darjyyerav ‘lwdver of pabntal avtod mept mavtwv 18 


, / n a 
TovTwV. Kal mporkarecduevos Svo Twas Tov padnTav 


18. wept rdvtwv TovTwr] ic. the The last words probably imply that 
preaching and the miracles which John, who had believed Jesus to be 
have been recorded since the last the Messiah (cf. Mt. iii. 14, 15), is 
mention of John at the baptism of now led to doubt his earlier belief. 
Jesus, c. iii, Mt. deotoas év TG This is not suggested in Lk. 

ccpwrypiy Ta Epya Tov xpurrod. Kai mpork. Sto Tuvas TOY pabnTOY] 
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id 


.? 

? m © ? , fo: \ \ s f 3 
19 abtod o ‘lwavns ereprapev mpdos Tov KUptov Néywr LW Et oO 
2 , nN 4 a , 
20 épxomevos 7) ETepov mpocdoxwpev; Taparyevomevor S€ pos 

? \ ¢ v 9 > , ¢ A ? / 
auTov ot avodpes citavy ‘lwavns 0 Bamtiotns améoterrev 
¢ an \ \ / \ 95 e 9 , x Vv . 
Has mpos oé Aéyou BW Ee o EpxXowevos 7 AXXAOV Tpoc- 
a / ta) A , 
21 Soxa@pev; ev exeivy tH wpa eOcpdmevocy TroddAO’s ard 
, ‘ ; , \ , a n 
vOowWY Kal LacTiywv Kal TvEevUaTwWY Tovnpwv, Kal TUdAois 
a ’ ; / a 
22 modnois éyapicato Brerav. Kat aoxpileis elev avtois 
/ , a 
. TlopevOévres amayyetrate “lwdver & eldeTe Kal nKovoaTe: 
TYPAO! ANABAETTOYCIN, YOAOL TepiTaTovow, NeTpol KabapifovTas 
5M 39 / \ > , 

kal Kwpot akovovew, veKpol éyeipovTat, Tw ol EYArrEA{ZONTAl- 
\ / ; > A 2N \ a 3 3 / 
23 Kal paxaplos éotev Os cay wn cKavdartcO7 ev Epoi. 


24 ’AmedOovtav Sé Trav ayyédov “lwavov jpEato Néyewv mpos 


The two disciples are not mentioned 
in Mt. For the wording ef. Ae. 
Xxlil, 23 Kat TpookaAeodpevds TLVAS 
Svio Tov éxaTtovTapxav. 

pos Tov KUptov] Cf, supra, v. 13 n. 
*]nootv SA syr.sin lat.vt (codd.). 

19g. 6 épxdpevos] i.e. the mightier 
one who was to come after him, 
iii. 16. Yet the words and deeds 
of Jesus which his disciples would 
relate are’ not suggestive of the 
awful figure whose advent John had 
foreshadowed. 

21. This verse (not in Mt.) is 
very awkwardly interpolated by Lk. 
in order that full meaning may be 
given to d& etdete kat aKotoure in 
the verse following. 

22. The messengers are to tell 
John of the miracles which fulfil the 
Messianie prophecies. The preced- 
ing verse makes it clear that Lk. 
understands ‘the blind receive their 
sight,’ ete., literally. The same 
is the case in Mt., for he has 
placed Marean miracles before this 
incident to answer to the words of 
the message. But perhaps this was 
not intended in Q. The words are 
derived from Is. Ixi. 1 combined 
with xxxv. 5f. where they are 


figurative expressions for the be- 
stowal of new life. Two of the 
clauses—the cleansing of the lepers 
and the raising of the dead—are not 
founded upon the Isaianie prophecies. 
In the Mandaean Book Ginza (Right, 
i. 201, p. 30, 3 f. =ii. 1. 136, p. 48, 
7., ed. Lidzbarski) the same serics 
of miracles (including those in the 
Gospels not derived from Isaiah) are 
found associated with the coming 
of the heavenly being Enos-Uthra. 
Reitzenstein (Das mandidische Buch 
des Herrn der Grosse und die Evan- 
gelieniiberlieferung, pp. 23 f.) has con- 
jectured that Q is here dependent 
upon the Mandaean text and that 
the words of Jesus are to be ex- 
plained against a background of 
beliefs preserved in the Mandaean 
texts. This is a bold conjecture, 
whatever view be adopted as to the 
date and provenance of the Mandaean 
literature. 
23. This verse seems more ap- 


‘propriate if we'suppose that John 


has sent to Jesus in the spirit of - 
enquiry which leans to faith, than if 
we think of his message as the out- 
come of a doubt which has eclipsed 
faith. 
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Té é&AOate eis tiv epnuov 


GANA Th 25 


a a e / / 
éEnrOate ideiv; avOpwrov év pwarakots iwatiors nuplec pevor ; 


3 \ ¢ 9 ¢ a 4 / \ a of , 2 a 
idov of év iwatiop@ éevdoEm Kal tpuvdy viapyovtes ev Tois 


, : A 
Bactrelos eloiv. 


na U / 
Neyo Uplv, Kal TepircoTEpov TpopyTov. 


yéeypamrrTat 


GNAG Ti éEnNOare Ldelv; mpodynTnv; vai, 26 


@ ot 2 \ & 
OUTOS EOTLY TTEPL OV 27 


"{AoY atrocTéAAw TON AffeAON MOY TIPO TrPOCwTTOY Coy, 
OC KATACKEYACE! THN OAON COY EMTTPOCBEN Coy. 


us fal n 3 \ 
eyo wvpiv, perlov év yevyntots yuvarnav ‘lwavov ovdets 28 


oti? 0 O€ puuKpoTepos év TH Bacireia Tod Geod peifwv avTov 


28 yuvaixwy] add rpopyrys AD mult al f q vg syrrarm Clem Ambr S ;: om NBLW 
al 1-131 565 157 a b ce aege syr.hl-mg pal aeth Or 


24-25. Jobn is described in each 
case by contrasts. He was no shak- 
ing reed, and no soft courtier. The 
eulogy on John appears to have no 
‘close connexion in thought with 
the incident which has preceded 
it. 

24. Ti é&AOure KTA.] “What went 
ye out into the wilderness to see ? 
areed ...?” Or we may place the 
question mark after ¢pyyov and 
translate +t ‘why,’ and similarly 
with the questions which follow. 
The latter translation is neccessary 
in Mt. where, in the parallel to 
% 26 infra, the words idety and 
apodirnv occur in reverse order, and 
must be constructed together. 

25. ol év twat . . . trdp- 
Xovres} Mt. of Ta pudaxa hopotrres, 
which is plainly more original. tpa- 
Turpos} Cf. ix. 29; Ac. xx. 33. 
Kat tpvpy] In N.T. only here and 
2 Pet. ii, 13. taadpxovres] Very 
freq. in Lk. in the sense of ‘ being.’ 
Never in Mt., Mk. or Jo. 

27. John is more than a prophet 
because he is the messenger who is 
to herald the arrival of the Messiah. 
The text of Mal. iii. 1 is again applied 


to John in Mk. i. 2, where it is 
found with the same variations from 
the LXX as here (€urpoor Gév gov om. 
Mk.). The Christian interpretation 
of the text depends on reading cov 
for pov after mpd mporwrov. In 
Malachi God sends the messenger, 
and the messenger prepares the way 
for God. 

28. ovdets ere] A Lucan improve- 
ment of the Semitic form of speech 
preserved in Mt. ove éyrjyeprut. 

6 5é puxpdtepos] Comparative form 
with force of superlative, as often. 
Cf. Blass, § 11. 3. 

The function of John has been to 
prepare for a new order. He who is 
least in the new order is greater than 
he. In Mt. this saying is followed 
by a version — obscurer and prob- 
ably more original—of the saying 
which Lk. gives below, xvi. 16, q.v. 
The position of John in relation to 
the kingdom of God is here viewed 
from the standpoint of the historical 
order. €v Ty Puccdeia Tod Devt 
virtually means ‘within the socicty 
of the believers.’ It: scems very 
doubtful whether this usage would 
havo been adopted by Jesus. It 
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? / con \ ? 3 u 
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> / . b b] / 
eOpnvycapey Kat ovK éxdavoaTe* 


33 edjrvdev yap “Iwavns o Bamriotys py ecOwv apTov pire 


, > ‘ / 
34 Tivwy olvov, Kat ReEyeETE 


a 3 , ” \ , \ / 
Tov avOpwirov écOwv Kai Tivwr, Kal éyeTE 


would be a clear perversion of the 
spirit of this passage as a whole to 
infer that Jesus thought that the 
Baptist would be excluded from the 
company of the patriarchs (ef. xiii. 
28 infra) in the future kingdom. 
29-30. These verses do not occur 
in the parallel in Mt. xi., though 
they find a counterpart in Mt. xxi. 
31, 32, a saying of Jesus which 
follows the parable of the two sons. 
It is not at all clear here whether 
these verses are intended to be read 
as a historical statement introduced 
by the narrator: ‘‘ When all tho 
people and the publicans heard these 
words of Jesus, they justified God, 
while the Pharisees and lawyers who 
had not been baptized with John’s 
baptism rejected the counsel of 
God.” This seems to be the most 
satisfactory interpretation of the 
present text, although the return 
to direct speech in v. 31 without 
further introduction is awkward. 
The alternative is to make this verse 
one of the sayings of Jesus in 
which, as in Mt. xxi. 31, 32, Jesus 
contrasts the response of the outcast 
with the response of the Pharisees 
and lawyers. But this makes a very 


/ 
Aatpoveov Eyer €drjdvPev oO vios 


1800 avOpwiros 


bald logion in this connexion, and 
the opening words was 6 Aads dxovoas 
are very strongly against it. The 
passage was perhaps introduced 
here to provide an interpretation by 
anticipation of v.35 infra. The 
people and the publicans are ‘the 
children of wisdom,’ who justify 
God by heeding each of the two 
messengers whom God has sent. In 
Mt. xxi. 32 we read of dé teA@vae Kul 
ai Tépvar erigreuray GUT. 

30. vourxot. for ypuppareis, as 
often in Luke, ef. x. 25n. 

ets éExvtots] The Bovdy of God 
could not be itself frustrated. If 
some rejected it, others accepted it. 
So far as concerned themselves (eés 
éuvtovs) the Pharisees and lawyers 
rejected it. 

31-32. The comparison is not ex- - 
actly expressed. It is John and Jesus 
—not this generation—who are the 
counterparts to the children who invite 
their fellows to joy or to mourning 
—in each case without success. 

33-34. eAjAvOevy . . . éApAvOer] 
yAdev... HAGer Mt. dprov, ofvov 
not in Mt., and probably added to 
Q by Lk. The omission of the 
words here by D_ syr.vt_ lat.vt 
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puyos Kat oivorrotns, pidos TeAwvav Kal dpapTwrAGv. Kai 35 
eduxatwOn 7 copia amo TUYTwY TOV TéKVOY ADTIS. 
35 mavrwy om D 1 etc al syr.vt arm 

(codd.) is probably due to the clined to insert ras mavres wherever 
influence of Mt. possible. Mt. (in the best texts) 

35. The wisdom of God is justified gives the variant version ¢pywv for 
by her own children, because they réxvwy. It has never been satis- 
listen to God’s messengers. The factorily explained and is perhaps 


interpretation is easier if with Dete. a very early corruption or mistake 
we omit mdvrwv. But Lk. is in- (Wellh., Harnack). 


JESUS ANOINTED BY A WOMAN WHO WAS A SINNER (vii. 36-50) 


There follows a scene which illustrates the character of the mission of 
Jesus as sketched in the preceding section. Jesus sits at meat in a Pharisee’s 
house. A sinful woman lavishes affection upon him and receives from him 
a gracious pardon, whereas the host, who has already neglected his guest, 
disapproves the gentleness of Jesus to the erring woman. 

This narrative is regarded by Luke as a variant to the story of the anointing 
in Mk. xiv. 3 f., for he has omitted the latter narrative from his version of the 
Passion (c. xxii.). Luke may draw upon some other source which contained 
a parallel to the Marcan anointing, or, less probably, he may himself have 
recast and filled in the Marcan story. 

‘A further problem is presented by the relation of this narrative to the 
narrative of the anointing of Jesus by Mary, the sister of Lazarus, Jo. xii. 1 f. 
John depends mainly on Mark, and, like Mark, he places the anointing in 
relation to the approaching Passion (cf. John xii. 7 with Mk. xiv. 8), although, 
unlike Mark, he dates the incident before the triumphal entry. But there are 
also points of contact between the Johannine version and this Lucan narrative, 
see v. 38 n. These are probably to be explained by dependence of John 
upon Luke. 

The scene in Luke, like many of the scenes peculiar to this evangelist, is 
at once impressive in its total effect, and in detail lacking in verisimilitude. 
The behaviour of the Pharisee who first invites Jesus to his table and then, 
for some reason unexplained, neglects the ordinary duties of hospitality is 
unconvincing. And the rebuke of Jesus to his host, if treated realistically, 
is equally unsatisfactory. The real intention of vv. 44-47 is to point the broad 
contrast between the response of the sinner and the response of the Pharisee 
to the divine teacher. 

It remains to note a more serious inconsistency of thought in the narrative 
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The moral of the story of the anointing is very plain: the 


IIo 


as it stands. 
woman anointed Jesus because she loved. Her love covers her many sins, and 
on the ground of her love (v. 47) or her faith (v. 50) she receives forgiveness. 
On the other hand the parable of the two debtors, which Jesus propounds in 
answer to the unspoken reproaches of his host, teaches a different lesson. 
Here the love is not, as in the narrative, the condition of the forgiveness, but 
its consequence. He to whom little is forgiven loves little ; he to whom much 
is forgiven loves much. The two discrepant lines of thought run against 


one another in the false antithesis of v. 47. 


a > a 
36 "“Hpwra &€ Tus abtov Tov Daptoaioy iva dayn wer avtod 


37 Kal eloehOwy eis Tov otxov Tod Dapicaiov KaTexriOn. 


Kai 
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, \ a ? , \ \ / 
38 pupov Kal otaca oTicw Tapa Tovs Todas 
a / of t \ / 
Tois Sdxpuctv ip~ato Bpéyew Tovs mrodas 
OpiE Tis Keharns adris éFéuwaccev, Kat 
/ > a \ oo” a / 
39 Wodas avTod Kal HrELhev TO LUPO. 


e / 2 \ 9 p) e a s 
oO KANECAS QUTOV eél7TEeVY EV EaUTM NEYOV 


avTov KAaiouca, 
avToD Kal Tals 
KaTepires Tos 
Tdwv 5€ 0 Papicaios 


Odros ef Fv [o] 


/ > ¢ x / \ : \ e \ od 
Tpobntys, EyYLVWOKEV AV TLS KAL TOTATN  YuYN TLS 


39 tpopyrns] praem o BE 


36. The Son of Man is come eating 
and drinking (v. 34). It is natural, 
therefore, to find him at a social fes- 
tivity. «KatexAi@2] The diners would 
recline on divans. It would thus be 
possible for the woman to approach 
him and kiss his feet from behind. | 

37. yvvy| There is no clue to the 
name or identity of the woman either 
here or in Mark. The tradition of 
the Western Church from Gregory 
the Great which identifies her with 
Mary Magdalene has no ground of 
support in the narrative. In John, 
Jesus is sitting at meat in the house 
of Lazarus and is anointed by Mary, 
the sister of Martha and Lazarus. 

38. Conscious of her weakness and 
sin, the woman approaches Jesus, 
lets her tears fall upon his feet, and 
then wipes them off with her hair. It 


is only in Lk. that the woman is a 
sinner (a characteristic Lucan mofézf), 
and it is only in Lk. that she weeps 
and wipes away her tears. In Mk. 
the woman anoints the head of Jesus. 
Here the woman anoints his feet. 
John takes over from Luke the 
anointing of the feet, and—not very 
appropriately, since he records no 
tears—her drying them with her 
hair. The verbal resemblances be- 
tween Luke and John can scarcely 
be accidental. Jo. xii. 3 AcsWev 
rovs modus "Invod Kat eEeuakev Tais 
OprEly abrns rods rd8as uirod, 

39. [6] zpopyrns] The article 
would mean ‘the prophet,’ cf. Deut. 
xviii. 15, as in Ac. ili, 22, Jo. i. 
21, etc. But the article is probably 
interpolation. The observation is 
general: a prophet should be able 
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to discern the character of those 
with whom he consorts. . 

40. Zipwv] We have not before 
been told the host’s name. It is the 
same ‘as that of the leper host in 
Mark xiv. 

40-43. The Pharisee had assumed 
in his silent criticism that sin should 
and must debar the sinner from 
relations with God and with godly 
men. The parable counters the as- 
sumption by the principle that the 
forgiveness of a great debt will en- 
gonder a proportionate love. 

44-47. If we interpret these verses 
on the basis of the preceding parable, 
the woman’s great love is a proof that 
rouch has already been forgiven her. 
It is possible, though not entirely easy, 
to ontay this interpretation through 
% 47: “‘ Since (OTe) she loved fiche 
it follows that many sins have been 
forgiven her.” The easier rendering 


’ 


ort nyamwnoey . . ; 


‘“‘her sins have been forgiven her, 
on account of, or on the ground of, 
her great love.” And this rendering 
is supported by the end of the inci- 
dent, when Jesus pronounces a.con- 
eluding absolution upon the woman. 

The reading of D in v. 47 avoids 
the awkward antithesis by omitting 
the second clause. But it is unlikely 
that v. 47b is less original than the 
parable of the two debtors. Wellh. 
thinks that D gives the true reading 
in the first half of the sentence. 
at dpaptias avtns ai mwoAAut he 
holds to be an awkward substitute 
for att woAAd, which originated in 
a purist objection to the neuter 
plural as subject to a plural verb. 

The contrast between Simon and 
the woman in vv. 44-46 must not be 
too closely pressed. The idca is that 
the woman by her loving attentions 
has made amends for breaches in the 
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ordinary social etiquette of which 
the host has been guilty. But the 
contrast fails to carry forward the 
thought of the preceding parable, 
since, had Simon given the water, 
the kiss and the oil, they would 
testify to his courtesy as host, but 
not to love, either great or small. 


48. Cf. v. 21 supra = Mk, ii. 6. 

50. 4 TLOTLS mov... eipyvny | 
An exact equivalent to viili..48 = Mk. 
v. 34. But in the latter case faith 
has operated to ‘save’ the woman 
from her disease. Here faith is used, 
as in Paul, of the human response 


which appropriates forgiveness of sin. 


A WANDERING MINISTRY (viii. I-ix. 50) 


Luke now passes to a new chapter. Jesus enters upon a period of wandering 
in which, accompanied by the Twelve, he preaches the Kingdom of God. 
Luke here resumes his Marcan source, upon which he continues to found his 
narrative, until the beginning of the journey to Jerusalem (ix. 51). Except 
for one lengthy omission (Mk. vi. 45-viii. 26) after ix. 17, and two shorter 
omissions (Mk. vi. 1-6, the visit to Nazareth, and Mk. vi. 17-29, the execution 
of John the Baptist), the Marcan material is reproduced with relatively slight 
abbreviations, transpositions and modifications. Luke has prefixed a brief 
introduction to this section, in which he indicates the manner of life of Jesus 
and his apostles. They are accompanied by certain well-to-do women, who 
provide for the needs of the band of preachers. We learn almost accidentally 
in Mark’s narrative of the Crucifixion (xv. 40-41) that Jesus and his disciples 
had been accompanied on their journey to Jerusalem by women who had 
“followed him and served him when he was in Galilee.” In his account of 
the Crucifixion Luke also refers to the presence of the women, but he has not 
there (xxiii. 49) reproduced the further details about the women from Mark, 
The Lucan 


Mary Magdalene is common to both 


no doubt because he has already recorded them in this place. 
list of names differs from the Marcan. 
lists. Joanna is not in Mark, but reappears in Lk. xxiv. 10. Susanna is 
mentioned here alone. Both Mark (xv. 41) and Luke (viii. 3) indicate that 


there were other women besides those whom they name. 


1 Kat éyévero év to xabeERs Kat adtos Suddevey Kata Toru 


airos ... ch i. Sn. Kade~s, di- 

odeverv (in N.T. only here and Ac. 
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xvii. 1), evayyeAiCer Gar, do Bévera are 


1-3. There are many characteristic 
marks of Luke’s style. For the 
constr. Kat éyéveTo €v TH... Kab 
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brapyovT@y avtais. 


Lucan words. €v tw KaOe€ijs] Cf. 
vil. IT. 

2. dg as é&eAndrGer.] Prob. the 
original of [Mk.] xvi. 9 wap’ js 
exBeBAnKes exrda Sayovia. 

3. yur, Xov(a] She was therefore 
likely to be a woman of substance. 
Acts xiii. 1 refers to another member of 


THE SOWER AND HISSEED: A PARABLE OF THE WorD oFf Gop. 


the Herodian household. Xov(a(s) 
—Ni5. The name is found in a 
Nabatean inser., CIS. 227. 
XN. @ , o 

Kat érepas woAAat, atteves Si- 

, 7. A a“ ca 
nkovouy avrois]| Mk. xv. 41 at ote 
yy ev tH TudcAaig, 1)KkoAovdouv 
ait, Kal dunKovovv aT, Kat dAAaL 
modal . 


AN INCIDENT 


WHICH SHEWS THAT THOSE WHO HEAR AND DO THE WorD OF GoD ARE 
THE TRUE KINSFOLK OF JESUS (vili. 4-21). 


Luke has made use of non-Marcan material since the account of the call 


of the twelve and the healing of the diseased (vi. 12-19) which preceded the 


Great Sermon. 


In Mark the call of the Twelve is followed by 


(1) the statement that his family came out to take him since he ' was 


thought to be out of his mind (iii. 20- -21); 


(2) the dispute concerning casting out devils by Beelzebub (iii. 22-30) ; 


(3) the. arrival of his mother and brethren and the sayings of Jesus 


consequent thereon (iii. 31-35); 


(4) the parable of the sower and its interpretation with other sayings 


and parables (iv. 1-34). 


Luke omits (2) because he is to introduce another version of the same 


narrative at a later stage (xi. 14 f.). 
entirely to his taste. 
picture of Mary in ce. i.-ii.) 


He omits (1), perhaps because it was not 
(The narrative seems scarcely to harmonise with the 


(3) is deferred until after the parable of the 


sower and the other sayings, where the story, especially as told by Luke, 


Serves to clinch the teaching of the parable. 


The parable of the sower 


stands well at the opening of the new scction. 


After the conclusion of the sayings reproduced in Lk. viii. 16-18 there 


follow in Mark the parables of the seed growing secretly and of the mustard — 
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seed. The latter parable occurs later in the Gospel (xiii. 18-19 from Q) 


where it forms a pair with the parable of the leaven. 
is omitted here in accordance with Luke’s practice elsewhere. 


Naturally, therefore, it 
The omission 


of the parable of the seed growing secretly is less easy to explain. 
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7 Out TO py eyew ixpdoa. 


\ 
THY 


\ 
Kab 

/ 
méTpav, Kat. guev é&npavOn 
Kat €repov éecev ev perm 


al 9 fal A n e ¥ 9 , 9 / 
Tov axavOav, xat cuvpveicas at axavOae améerviéav adro., 


Lo: v > 
8 KaL ETEPOV ETEGEV ELS 


‘ , 
evoinoey KapToy éxaTovTaTAactova, 


4-15. || Mk. iv. 1-20; Mt. xiii. 1-23. 

4. In Mk. iv. 1 Jesus is forced 
by the crowd to enter a boat, from 
which he addresses the people. - Lk. 
has already made use of this scene 
in v. 1, and he feels himself at 
liberty to modify the detail. The 
scene is in or near a wos, but is 
not further defined. 

TUVLOYTOS err wIropevo prev] 
Both of these compounds here only 
in N.T. civetue (from ets) good 
Greek from Homer downwards. é7t- 
mopever Gut Polyb., Plut., pap., LXX. 

cirev Sia aaupaBoArs] i.e. the 
parable of the sower, the one parable 
which Luke here records. Mk. kat 
esiducxey attovs év rupaPodais 
ToOAAG, 

5. Tov oretpat] The gen. of pur- 
pose (rot) inserted by Lk. On 
this constr. cf. Moulton, Prol. p. 216. 


‘Lk. supplies two-thirds of the total 


number of exx. for the N.T. 

Tov oropov arou| Add. Luc. Cf. 
v. II. 

kat kateratyOn| Add. Lue. The 
addition is not made use of in the 
interpretation, and the modification 


\ n \ b) f 
THY yy thy ayabnp, 


Kab cuev 
Tatra Néywv epover 


here, as in the next verse, does not 
improve the picture. The seed would 
not be more likely to fall to the birds 
if-it had first been trampled down. 

6. The Marcan description of what 
befell the seed which fell by the 
wayside is here greatly abbreviated, 
and the point is obscured, apparently 
because it was not understood. Here 
it is simply said that the seed had 
no moisture. But in Mark the seed 
springs up quickly because it had no 
depth of earth, and thus was not 
strong enough to stand the rays of 
thesun. Butin the Lucan interpreta- 
tion (v. 13) the Marcan form of the 
parable again emerges: Kat ovToL 
piav ovK Exovorer. 

pvév] In N.T. only here and ». 8, 
and Heb. xii. 15 (=Deut. xxix. 
18 LXX)., 

ixpas] Good Greek from Homer 
downwards. Plut., Lucian, ete., LX X 
Jer. xvii. 8. Here only in N.T. 

7. cuvpveiout, Here only in N.T. 
The thorns and the wheat grew up 


at the same time. So Vulg. simul 
exortae. 
8. éroiyoev xaprév] On _ this 
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¢ ” 9 y , 9 , 
O éxwv Ta axKovEL dKOvETO. 


¢ \ > A / ee wv e / 
at padytTal avtovd Tis avTn ein 7 TwapaPonn. 


II5 


"Emnpotwv 8& abtov 9 


¢ > 
o 6é ei7revy 10 


‘Tuiv SédoTas yvOvat Ta povoTHpia THS Bactreias Tod Geod, 


A a a 7 
Tois O€ NovTrOts év TrapaBoXais, iva BAéTIONTEC MH BAETTWCIN Kal 


ZKOYONTEC MN CYNIWCIN. 


Semitism cf. iii. 8 n.; Introd. p. 
Ixxxi. Mk. €6iS0v kapmév. 
éxatovrarAagciova] The different 
measures of increase given in Mk. 
disappear. 
tutta eywv éesbwver] ‘As he said 


this, he cried. Mk. simply «kat 
eheyev. 

€ ” Dy PY , 9 , 

oO EX@V WTh GKOVELY akoveTw| 


Both Mt. and Lk. substitute the 
part. 6 éxwy for ds éxee Mk. This 
solemn exclamation occurs twice 
in Mk.—iv. 9 (the original of this 
verse) and iv. 23 (om. Lue. infra, v 
17). Mt. also gives it after the 
declaration that John the Baptist is 
Elijah, xi. 15, and it occurs in Lk. 
of the messages to the Churches, and 
Rev. xiii. 9. The last is the only 
passage where the saying is used by 
another than Christ. 

g-10. Lk. has abbreviated and 
softened the Marcan dialogue on the 
purpose of the parables. In the 
first place Lk. confines the question 
to the particular case of the parable 
of the sower: Tis avy ety 1) mapa- 
Body, cf, Supra V%. 4. Contrast Mk. 
porwr avroy ot Tept avTov ovv Tots 
dwdexa Tas tapaBodrds. Lk. does 
not state (like Mk.) that the 
question was put to Jesus in private, 
and this omission weakens the im- 
pression of an esoteric communica- 
tion. But the idea that the parabolic 
teaching was a riddle to those who 
had not been granted the power to 
understand is retained, though in a 
less emphatic form. TOUS Norma is 
Weaker than éxetvous tots éfw in 


got d€ aitn 4 TapaBoryn. ‘O II 


Mk., and the harsh concluding verse 
of the prophecy from Is. vi—jn) 
ToTe ewTurtTpeypucr Kat apeOy atrots 
—is left out. On the interpretation 
of the Marcan text and its relation 
to the parables of Jesus reference 
should be made above all to Jiilicher’s 
great work Gleichnisreden Jesu. The 
texts are discussed by Rawlinson, St. 
Mark pp. 46 f., and B. T. D. Smith 
on Mt. xiii, p. 135, who both 
accept Jiilicher’s main contention, 
viz. that the parables which were 
originally illustrations came to be 
regarded as mysterious allegories 
which were intelligible only to the 
elect. One great difficulty in regard- 
ing Mk. iv. 10, 12 as historical is 
that it requires wupafor} to be 
used in two different senses (cf. 
Smith i.c.). Contrast Mk. iv. 11 
éexeivors € Tots efw ev rapuPodrais 
Ta TavTa yiverat with Mk. iv: 33 
Kal Tovavtars wapaBoAais moAAuis 
éXdder adrois tiv Adyov, Kabws 
dvvavTo aKovety, 

ein/| Optat. in indirect question,.as 
often in Lk. 

10, tyty OédoTue . . 
Lk. agrees with Mt. against Mk. 
in inserting yvovue and reading 
pvotypi in the plural (but C k 
syr.sin Clem Tren read protrpiov 
in Mt. and this may be the true 
reading). yvovat is an interpretative 
insertion, which might well have 
been made independently by two 
writers. 

11. eotiv S€ airy 1) mapaBoAr}] 
The difficult Marcan verse 13, kul 
Aeyet attois Ovx ol8are TV Tapu- 


. TOD Oeor] 


I16 


, We / A a 
12 omopos éotiv oa Aayos TOU Oeod. 
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e N \ \ e / > 
ol 0€ Tapa THY OdoV ELow 


ey ? 9 ” e ‘ \ v \ / 
Ol “KOVOAYTES, ELTA EPXETAL O dtaBoros Kal ape TOV oryoy 


a ‘ a 7 \ ¢ fa) 
13 aro Ths Kapdias adTar, iva wn TicTevoavTes TMUHOLY. ot 


\ oN n 4 A ? ; \ fal / 
o€ evTbl TYHS WETPAS OL OTAV AKOVOWOLY META Xapas SéyovTas 


‘ / \ @ es ’ yj A x \ 
‘ TOV Aayon, Kat OvTol pilay OUVK EVOUGLD, ot TWPOS  Katpov 


/ \ b] tal a b] , \ \ 
14 mucrevovow Kal é€v Katpo Teipacpod adiotavrat. To de 


> Pe 2 , , @ f ? a) ? \ ©¢«.\ 
ELS TAS akavéas WEOOV, OVTOL ELOLY OL AaKOVGAVTES, KAL VITO 


a 7 a la) / / 
Mepiuvav Kal mAovTOV Kal ydovarv Tov Biov Topevomevot oup- 


\ la) 
15 wviyovrat Kal ov tTEedeapopovarr. 


Body taitnv, Kai mos mécas tds 
rapuporas yvdoerOe; is omitted. 
It appears to conflict with the point 
of view of the preceding verses, 
tyiv Sedotut KTA., and it implies a 
reproof to the apostles which Lk. 
would be glad to omit. We pass at 
once to the interpretation of the one 
parable, which in Luke has alone 
been the subject of enquiry. 

6 ordpes éeotiv 6 Adyos Tov Oeor] 
The seed is the word of God, yet the 
seed sown can be compared to the 
recipients of the word. There is 
here, as in Mark, a certain very 
natural confusion in the thought, if 
it is pressed. 6 Adyos Tov Oeod to 
Luke and his readers would no doubt 
suggest the Christian preaching of 
salvation. tov Gevv is not in Mark, 
with the consequence that 0 Adyos 
has a more general meaning: ‘the 
teaching.’ 

12. 6 6sdPoros] Mk. Saravas. 
Lk. uses Suravas elsewhere, as well 
as i¢Boros. Su¢8odos is not found 
in Mk. 

Kal aipei . . . cw@aor.vy Lk. 
gives a conventionalised version of 
Mk. 
places rv earappevoy cis adrovs, 
and the quasi-technical phrase of 
Christian piety py murretourtes 
cwlucw is added. 

13. pitav ov« €xovor] Lk. has only 
mentioned the want of root above 


b] ‘ oe ¢ 3 n 
dro TS Kapdiag uUUTWY Te- _ 


\ \ ral n A 
To O€ év TH KAW Yn, 


(see v. 6 n.), but here the Marcan | 
original is retained. 

“qurrevovor ... Teparpov] Again 
Lk. introduces the ordinary termin- 
ology of the Church. Mk. mpov- 
Katpot cio, era yevouevyns OrLWews 
9) Swypod .. . 

dpioravrut] Lucan. 
Sariforrar. 

14. yOovay tov PBiov] For Mk. 
ai mept ta Aouad -ervOvpias (om. 
D al.), an awkward phrase which 
Mt. has omitted. Both words 7- 
S017) and Pos find parallels in the 
later epistles. d0v7 not elsewhere 
in Gospels or in Paul, but in Tit. 
ili. 3; Ja. iv. 1, 35 2 Pet. ii. 
13. tos, apart from this passage, 
occurs in the Gospels only in the 
sense of ‘livelihood, Mk. xii. 44 
(=Lk. xxi. 4); Lk. xv. 12, 30. For 


Mk. 


KOYe- 


‘the usage of Pos in this verse 


with the connotation of ‘life in the 
world’ cf. 2 Ti. ii. 43 1 Jo. ii. 16, 
iii, 17. 

Topevopevot] ‘go on their way 
and...’ Cf. 2 Regn. iii. 1. But 
there is almost certainly a reminis- 
cence of Mk., who says that the 
cares of the age, the deceit of riches 
and desires for other things ¢im7o- 
pevdpevac cuvrviyovrs toy Adyov. 

ov TeAerhopotwiv] * bring no fruit 
to perfection.” Here only in N.T. 
Good Gk. Theophr., also 4 Mace. xiii. 
20. Mk. dwapmros yiverus, 
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eo , > ? / A \ ? a 9° / \ 
OUTOL ELOLV OLTLVES EV xapoia Kady Kat ayabn axovoaytes TOV 


/ \ n A 
oyov KaTexoUCWW Kal KapTogopodow ev b7TopoVH. 


\ \ ; / , \ / XN 4 
Ovdeis S€ AVyvov dapas KadvTTEL adTOV oKEvEL 7) VTOKATH 


, 3 > \ , / , 
Krlwns TLONoW, GAN éml AUYVias TIONCLY, iva ot EeLaTropEvO- 


/ XN n 
pevot PAETWTLY TO PAS. 


/ ION ’ ee aA > \ tal ‘ > N 
yevioeTal, OVE aTrokpupoy 6 ov pH yvuwoOH Kal ets pavepov 


EXON. 


15. ev Kapdia Kady Kal dyad] 
Add. Lue. The familiar classical 
Greck collocation—kadAoxdyabia—is 
a striking example of Hellenistic in- 
fluence upon a Gospel text. 

KaTéxovot] ‘retain it.’ KaTéxeuv 
Lucan only in Gospels. Mk. zrapa- 
O€XOVTUL, 

év trouovy] Lk. again omits from 
Mk. the varying yields of increase, 
év tputxovta Kul [év] éfjxovra Kat 
[ev] exaroy, and substitutes the idea 
familiar in the early Church ‘in 
patience.’ topovy frequent in St. 
Paul. Also Heb., Ja., 2 Pet. In 
Gospels only here and infra xxi. 19. 

16. Avyvoy dias] By the light we 
should probably understand the 
preaching of the word, which should 
be set on high like a light for all to 
behold. But this is a different con- 
ception from that of v. 10 supra. 
Cf. Wellh. on Mk. iv. 21. Lk. has 
improved the Marcan sentence (j17)7t 
epxetat 6 Adxyvos iva... TEN) by 
making it an affirmative statement : 
ovdeis AVyvoy aWus KadvTTE ... 
1) tiOnow. He has also added the 
last clause : iva ot eloTropEvopevot 

. To ¢bws. By ‘those who enter’ 
we may perhaps understand the 
Gentile converts. But Lk. appears 
to have in mind another version of the 
Saying, since the form as here given 
is in essential agreement with that 
found later, xi. 33. tmoxdrw KAivys 
. alone reproduces Mk. iv. 21 t70 Tv 
kAivyy, and is not represented in 
Xl. 33. 


/ > a / 3 / 
Brerere ody Tas aKoveTe* Os av yap evn, doOnoeTat 


16 
ov yap éatevy KpuTToV 6 ov pavepov 17 
18 


17. All that is hidden shall be 
brought to the light and made known. 
Lk. follows Mk. in connecting this 
saying with the preceding by yap, but 
probably it was originally a separate 
saying (so Wellh.). It occurs again 
below, xii. 2 (= Mt. x. 26), where see 
note. Lk. omits here from Mk. the 
ery ‘If any man hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.’ 

18, Aemere oy ToS... J] ‘see 
then how ye hear.’ By substituting 
mos axkovere for ti dxovete (Mk.) 
Lk. gives a somewhat different turn 
to the injunction. He has connected 
it with the following saying: ds av yap 
kT, The thought in Lk. appears 
to be: “Take heed how you hear: 
he who hears the word profitably 
will profit yet more; he who hears 
carelessly will lose even what he 
seems to have.’ In Mk., however, 
the two sayings are divided by 
another saying which Lk. has 
already given (vi. 38b) and which he 
here omits: év @ pétTpw pretpeire 
petpyOjcerar tyiy Kal mpoure- 
Ojoerat viv. The connexion in 
Mk. between this saying and the 
preceding PAerete Ti dxoteTe is 
obscure. The saying 0s dv yap exy 
xTA, reappears in the parable of the 
pounds, xix. 26 (=Mt. xxv. 29). 
Lk. has attenuated the paradoxical 
form of the saying in his Marcan 
source, Kul O exe apOijoerur dv 
uttov, by reading 0 Soxet éxeuv. 

At this point Lk. omits the 
parables of the sced growing secretly 


) 
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auTe, Kab bs dv wn éyn, wat 6 Soxet eyew apOncetar av 
avrou. 
19 © Tlapeyéveto 5€ mpos adtov 4 pynrnp Kat of ddeXdol avdrod, 
amnyyéern 
‘H pnrnp cov Kal of adeAdhol cov éoTiKaow 


Kal ovK nOdvvavTo cuvTuyeiv ad’T@ Oud TOV Bydov. 
20 6€ a’T@ 
21 &w idety Oérovrés ce. 0 S& arroxpiOels cizrev mpos avTovs 
Myrnp mou Kab adedhoi pov ovTot cicwv. of Tov AOYyor TOD 


7 fal 
Geod axkovovres Kal TroLovVTEs. 


> / ee a a e a . \ 9 \ 2 7 2 a 
22 Eryévero dé éy pd TOV Huepa@Vv Kal adTos évéBy Ets TROLOV 


and the mustard seed, and also the 
Marcan conclusion to the section on 
parables (vv. 33, 34): “With many 
such parables he spake the word to 
them, as they were able to hear, and 
without a parable he spake not to 
them, but privately to his own 
disciples he expounded all.” Perhaps 
Lk. was conscious of a discrepancy 
between the former and the latter 
half of this Marcan text, of which the 
former suggests that the parables 
were spoken in order to be suitable 
to the capabilities of those who 
listened, while the latter recalls the 
doctrine of Mk. iv. 11, 12 that the 
parables were a mystery whose 
meaning was only unveiled to the 
chosen few. In place of the Marcan 
conclusion we pass to the incident of 
the visit of Jesus’ mother and 
brethren. 

19-21. By the omission of Mk. 
iii. 20-21 no motive is assigned for 
this visit. We may, if we will, 
suppose that they merely came to 
enquire after his welfare. The 
Marcan account is also otherwise 
abbreviated. The question ‘ Who is 
my mother and who are my brethren ?’ 
is left out. The Lucan narrative 
thus at the least lessens the impression 
of disharmony between Jesus and 
his relatives. It is not indeed said 
or here implied that his relatives 
belong to the class of those who ‘ hear 


the word of God and do it,’ but the 
réle of the kinsfolk, as Luke tells the — 
story, is rather to provide an occasion 
for the saying concerning the spiritual 
kinsfolk than to suggest—as Mark 
does suggest—a contrast between 
natural and spiritual relationships. 

Ig. ovvrvxeiv] Here only in N.T. 

dia tov dxAov] The whole situa- 
tion is vaguely conceived. There 
was a great multitude present (v. 4) 
when the parable of the sower was 
spoken. We are not definitely told 
but are probably intended to infer 
that the question of the disciples 
(v. 9) was put to him in private. 
Here again the multitude surrounds 
him. . 

21. The concluding saying has been 
recast. Mk. ili. 35 "Ide 7 uyryp pov 
Kut of ddeAdboi pout ds dv roujoy 7d 
GéAnpa Tod Geor, obros ddeAdds pov 
Kat dedpy Kat patynp eotiv, By 
translating this into terms of ‘ hearing 
and doing the word of God’ Luke 
relates the incident to the parable of 
the sower and its interpretation, 
and thus makes it close the para- 
graph. 


3 7 x ? a an e “A 
22. EVEVETO be EV ple TWYV 1) LEPWV 


‘Kat] {| Mk. iv.. 35-41; Mt. viii. 23- 


27. In Mk. this story is closely 
connected in time with the parables 
which precede. Jesus is still in the 
ship from which he spoke the parable 
of the sower, and “‘ on that day, wren 
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\ 3 a \ 9 ‘ s 
Kal ab pabntai QUTOVU, Kal €elTTEV TWpos aQuTOUS 


9 \ / a v4 
eis TO TWepav TIS ALmYyS, 


9 a ? , 
auTayv abuTvacen, 


aA , 
ALuYnV, Kal cuveTTANpOdVTO Kal éxtvdvvEvoOD. 


Sé Sunyetpav adbtov réyovtes 


peda: 


a oe \ 2 , ‘ > / , 
Tov UoaTos, Kal émavoavTo, Kal éeyévero yadHvn. 


avrois [lod 4 wiatts bmdv; 
evening was come, he says to his 
disciples, Let us cross . . .,”’ and they 
‘take him as he was in the boat.” 
But the connexion in Mark is prob- 
ably secondary and literary. Verses 
35-36 of Mk. iv. would read better 


without ws #v in v. 36. Jesus would . 


then make the proposal to cross the 
sea while still on land, and then the 
disciples would take him in the boat. 
The supposed insertion thus makes 
a connexion with iv. 31; it also 
reinforces the difficulty of under- 
standing how the disciples privately 
questioned Jesus about the parable 
of the sower while he was still in 
the boat (iv. ro), Lk. and Mt. 
both ignore the Marcan connexion. 
In Lk. the parable of the sower is 
not spoken by the seaside. Here we 
make a fresh start: “On one of 
those days he embarked on a ship 
with his disciples.” 

Tis Aipvys] To the Gentile Luke 
the sea of Galilee is not a GdéAucoa 
but Aiuvy. Aiuvy, apart from Rev., 
Lucan only in N.T. 

avyXOnouv] dvdyw 13 times in 
Acts. Elsewhere in N.T. here only. 

23. tAcdvTwv] Rev. xviii. 17. 
Otherwise only Lucan (4 times in 
Acts). ddimvwoev] Here only in 
N.T, Lk. transposes the Marcan 
order and mentions the sleep of 
Jesus before the storm. He does 
not reproduce from Mk. that Jesus 
slept in the prow and on a cushion. 


, 


kal dvyyOnoar. 


II9 


AtéeXOwpev 


mreovToy Sé 23 


a > \ 
kal xaté8n Aairat avéwou es THY 


mpocenOovTes 24 


b) 4 
"Emiorata ériotata, aToAXv- 


6 Oe Stevepbels érretiunoey TWH avéuwW KAL TO KAVOWVE 
b Y Pp $ ladl | ¢ faa’ t 


eirey 06 25 
hoSnOévres Sé eOavpacar, 


KatéBy AutAay] A sudden squall 
is liable to burst upon the sea of 
Galilee from the surrounding hills 
and gorges. 

kal éxivdvvevov] Lucan. Acts 
xix. 27, 40. Elsewherein N.T. only 
I Cor. xv. 30. 

24. emirtdra] Cf.v.5n. Hereit 
replaces d:duoxaXde (Mk.). dwoAAd- 
peu] The appeal is softer than the 
peremptory words in Mk.: od pede 
oot ort droAkAtpebu; Mt. has made 
a similar change: Kipie, ocacor, 
dmo\Atpeba (viii. 25). 

TH) dvépw kat TH KAvSwvc] The 
wind and the wave are regarded as 
quasi-personal powers which, like the 
devils, yield to the Master’s powerful 
word. 

Wellh. thinks that t7 Qurdooy 
(placed by D in a slightly different 
position) is not original in Mk. 
The wind is the demonic force which 
plays upon the passive water. But 
both Mt. and Lk. make Jesus 
address the sea as well as the wind, 
and this is in favour of retaining the 
word in Mk. 

KkAvéwit] In N.T. here and in Ja. 
i. 6; Greek poetry from Homer down- 
wards, and later prose, LXX. 

25. Tov  wiotts ipov ;] Gentler 
than the rebuke in Mk. ti SecXol 
€OTE; olrw EXeTE TioTL ; 

oy Oévres Sé COutpacay] A slight 
agreement with Mt. (of 6€ dvOpw- 
mot e€Ourxpuruy €éyovres) against 


I20 


AeyovTEs Mpos AAAHAOUS 


/ 
avéwos eritdocet 


rN a e ‘ 
Kat Tw vdaTl, Kab 
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: ? @ / e ‘ ral 
Tus apa ovros €oTiv OTL Kal Tots 


f 
UTaKOVvoVoLY AUTO; 


26 Kai xarémdevoay eis thy ywpav Tav Tepacnver, 


27 Hrs éotw avtimepa THs TadsdXatas. 


eEenOovte 5é ad’t@ eri 


THY YY UmijvTncey avynp Tis ex Tis TodEws Exwv Saipovia: 


, _e la c e , ‘ > 
Kal Xpov@ ikavw ovK évedvoaTO ipmaTLOV, Kal EV OLKiQ OUK 


28 émevev Add’ ev TOls pyynpacty. 


26 Tepacnywy BC*D latt syr.hl-mg sah: 
Tadapnywy A mult al syrr = 


pal boh arm : 


Mk. (kai époByOnoav peyay pdPov). 
Loisy’s suggestion that Mt. and Lk. 
may have used in common both 
Mk. and the source of Mk. seems un- 
necessary. Mark’s phrase is awkward 
and called for amendment. The 
agreement may well be accidental. 

26-39. || Mk. v. 1-20; Mt. viii. 28- 
34. The Gerasene Demonac. This 
is a strange story. Jesus frees a 
possessed man from a multitude of 
devils, which forthwith take up their 
abode in a herd of swine. The 
swine hurl the devils and themselves 
to destruction in the lake. It is 
not profitable to attempt rationalising 
versions as to what may have occurred. 
The story was related by people to 
whom belief in possession by evil 
spirits was assumed as a matter of 
course. Possibly it was a popular 
tale which in some way that cannot 
now be recovered came to be attached 
to Jesus (cf. Bultmann, p. 129). 

26. kal KkatérAevoar] Lk. again 
uses a good (not a technical) nautical 
word. Here only in N.T. Mk. 
7A 0ov. 

tov Teparyvev] The combination 
of B with D latt is in favour of the 
reading Tepuoyvev here. In Mk. 
Teparnver is read by SBD latt. 
Tuéupyvav is the best attested read- 
ing in Mt. The Western text has 
assimilated the texts of the different 
Gospels by introducing [eparnvay 


idwy S¢ Tov ‘Incody dvaxpatas 


Tepyeonvwy NLXOZ 1 ete 33 157 700 


in Mt. Similarly syr.vt and the 
Byz. text have assimilated Lk. to 
Mt. Depyeonvuy is strongly attested 
for Lk. (less strongly for Mk., where, 
however, it is given by syr.sin). 
Tepyexyvwv is probably an Alexan- 
drine correction, perhaps by Origen, 
intended to rectify the geography. 
Cf. Orig. Im Joann. tom. vi. 41. 
Origen rejects Gerasa and Gadara as 
geographically impossible, and gives 
reasons from geography and mystical 
etymology for accepting Gergesa. 
Depyeoa, ad’ Hs ot Depyeruior mols 
GpXaia mept THY vuV KaAoupenyy 
TiBeplaSa Aipvnv. It remains ob- 
scure what locality was intended. 
Gadara is eight miles to the south 
of the lake, Gerasa was two days’ 
journey away on the edge of the 
desert. Sanday and others con- 
jecture that the place referred to 
was the modern Kersa on the E. 
side of the lake opposite Magdala. 

WTes ex tiv dvtimepa Ts VadtAaias] 
Geographically more precise than 
Mk. e's 7d wepav tis Guddooys. 
Cf. iv. 31. 

27. €€eAOdvre be adr] A neat use of 
the participle in place of the awkward 
gen. absol. in Mk. followed by the 
dat.: €€eAOovtos Se abtod .. . adr. 

28f. Lk. has here greatly re- 
duced the redundancies of Mk.’s 
narrative, and at the same time 
added the statements that the man 
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/ 3 A \ a ir a Ti > OL Kat 
MpooeTEesEey AUT Kat Povy peyahn evtrev b ep 


? ca f a a al ¢ , ‘ U f 
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éEeNOciv amo Tod avOpwrov. 


\ 3 / 
els TAS Epnwmous. 
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dvoua éoTiv; o 6€ EtTreV 
‘ ? / 
WOoNAa ELS aUTOV. 


a \ ? a 
avTots eis Thy ABvacov atrerOetv. 


, 
NimvnY KaL atreTVUyN. 


Epuyov Kat 


I2r 


29 
n Y f 
Tools yap.ypovots ouvnp- 
’ e , \ / £ 
TaKel AUTOY, Kal edecpeveTO GAVGETLY Kat Tédats hurAacco- 
‘ , QA N 3 / 3 ‘ nm } ‘ 
pevos, Kat Svapijocev Ta Secua AaUVETO UTO TOD SatmovioU 
, ‘ s e 4 n U N 
ernpwtnaev b€ avtov o ‘lyaots Tt aot 30 
ei a / 
Aeytwv, ote eionrOev Sarpovia 
\ , ee a \ b] , 
Kal Tapexddouy avtov iva pn emitakéy 31 
3 a ; 
Hy d€ éxet ayédn yoipwr 32 
e a 4 5] a 6 \ ‘ 24 Le 
ixavav BooKkowevn ev Tw Opel’ Kal Tapekadecay avToy wa 
a : an ‘ s ] a 
émiTpeyrn avTots evs exeivous evoedOeiv’ Kat emeTperev avTots. 
‘ sy ‘ uu ‘ a 3 i 3A 3 
éfeXOovta S€ ta Satpovia ato Tod avOpwrov eiandGov as 33 
cA ' \ a a ’ \ 
TOUS Yoipous, Kal Wpunoey H ayedn KATA TOD KPNEVOU ELS THY 
e ¢ ‘ ‘ . 
*Tdovtes S€ of BooKxovtes To yeyovos 34 
? ? 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ > ‘ 3 , 
amTnyyELAay ELS THY TWOALW Kal Els TOUS UypoUS. 
? a ‘ \ \ 4 a) s ‘ | a N 4 
idety TO yeyovos Kat HAGav pos Tov ‘Inaowy, Kat 35 


éEnAOov Se 
cUpav KaOnpevov tov avOpwirov ad ov ta Saymovia éFFAOev 
iwatiopevay Kal cwhpovodvta mapa Tous Todas [Tov] ‘Inco, 


28 rov deovom D2 gl 


had for long been unclothed (inferred: 


from (puTurpevov below, Mk. v. 15 
= Lk. v. 35) and that ‘he dwelt in 
no house.” That he had often been 
bound and had broken his chains 
is transferred by Lk.—rather awk- 
wardly—to follow the first address 
of Jesus to the possessed man. 

28. kat cbwvy peydry efrer] It is 
the devil who speaks through the 
man, as is shewn both by the words 
fy) pe Baoavions, ‘torment me not,’ 
and by the explanatory words which 
follow, wupiyy yeAAev yap To TvEevpare 
TO dkadapty. 

30. tigol dvopza éote ;] Theknow- 
ledge of the demon’s name would, 
according to ancient belief, give the 
exorcist an advantage over the 
demon. Bultmann (p. 130) is dis- 


posed to conjecture that in an earlier 
form of the story the devil may have 
been compelled by some device to 
disclose his name, and that this 
feature was suppressed when the 
story was told of Jesus. Wellhausen 
thinks that the point of the devil’s 
reply may be that he refuses to 
give his name, and gives his number 
instead. 

31. els THY GBvoToON] i.e. into the 
abyss of hell, to which the devils will 
be consigned at the last judgement. 
This is Lk.’s version for Mk.’s more 
naive expression: €€w Ts ywpas, 

32. dyéAn yolpwv] The owners 
therefore were not Jews. The popu- 
Jation on the further side of Jordan 
and the sea of Galilee was largely 
heathen. 
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36 Kat eboBiOncav. amnynyyetrav Oé avTots of idovtes Tas EowON 


37 0 datpovicbeis. 


\ ? , 9 N ed \ a na 
Kal npwTnTEY avTOV aTray To TAHOOS Tis 


Tepiyopov Tov Tepacnveav amerOely ar aitav, bt. hobo 


4 , \ ‘ \ a / 
peyad@ cuvetyovto: autos be euBas eis mroiov vréotpewen. 


38 
39 


5 + \ A cf 5) / e , 
OLKOV GOV, KaAL Sunyod ooa oot ETT OLNOEV @) Jeos. 


\ 7 A ? LU \ > \ , 
cu avT@: améduoevy Sé avTov Aéeyov 


édetro 5é avtod o dvnp ap ob eEernrAVOE Ta Saporvia eivar 


‘Trroatpede els Tov 


\ an 
Kal amirdev 


Kal’ OXnY THY TOALW KNpvaCcwY boa éroinceyv aLlTO 6 IncoDd 
nv Tt) wy KNp in auto o ‘Inaovs. 


40 
41 


"Ey 88 +@ broctpéhey tov “Incodv dedé~ato adTov 


iy fa) , 
dydos, Hoav yap mavtes tpordoK@vTes avTov. 


; 
0 
idov 


Kai 


DrE 7 AN a » la \ e ” a 
y ev av7”p @ OVOLa aéLpos, Kat OVTOS apXOv TNS Ovp- 


ayayas oripyev, cat wecov mapa Tovs modas “Incod map- 


- \ an 
42 exdrer autov eicedGety eis 
\ LY 3 aA ¢ 7 A 
MOvOyEvTNS WV aVT@ ws éTOV 


37. Lk. characteristically makes 
the petitioners to be ‘the whole 
multitude of the neighbourhood,’ 
and characteristically adds the ex- 
planation of their petition dr. ddGw 
peydAwp ovveixovTo, 

39. 6 Oeds] So Lk. interprets 6 
ktptos of Mk.—no doubt correctly. 

Ka Any mv wédw)] The city 
is not named. It is, according to 
Mk. and Lk., some place near the 
lake in the country of the Gerasenes. 
Mk. here says that the man pub- 
lished his news abroad in Decapolis. 
Decapolis is nowhere mentioned in Lk. 

40-56. The healing of the woman 
with the issue of blood: the raising 
of Jairus’s daughter. || Mk. v. 21- 
43; Mt. ix. 18-26. This is the only 
cease in the Gospels in which the 
accounts of two separate miracles 
are woven into one another. The 
obvious explanation may well be the 
true explanation, that so it happened. 
The woman with the issue of blood 
was healed as Jesus was on the way 
to the house of Jairus. So K. L. 
Schmidt, 2.G.J. p. 148. On the 
other hand, Mk. iii. 20-35 and Mk. vi. 


\ 3 le) “ 

TOV olKoY avTov, OTt OvyaTnp 
/ \ b \ 2 4 

dMdexa Kal avtTn améOvnoxev. 


7-30 may be cited as partial parallels 
for the combination of sections, where 
the explanation is probably literary 
rather than historical. 

40. &v 6€ TO vrootpéebecy Tov 71.] 
Jesus now returns to the W. shore 
whence he had set out. So Lk. 
correctly interprets the Marcan text 
as it stands: Kal Swarepdoaytos Tov 
*Inoov év ro TAoiw médw eis 7d 
mwépuv. Schmidt urges that rd mépay 
elsewhere in the Gospels and mépav 
in LXX describes the country 
E. of the sea and of Jordan. He 
holds that the present connexion 
of the narratives is artificial, and 
that the raising of Jairus’s daughter 
took place E. of the sca—possibly 
at Bethsaida at the N.E.-corner of 
the lake after Jesus had crossed 
from the western shore. 

Al. obtos dpywy Tis Tvvaywyis 
tanpxev] tmdpyw, ‘to be,’ Luke, 
Paul. Not inthe other Gospels. Mk. 
here has eis trav dpxivvaywywr. 

mapexdrder . . . eireAOciv] Lk. 
transposes the direct speech of Mk. 
into indirect. 


42. povoyevys ... dwdexa] That 
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isyvoey am oddevds OeparrevOfvat, mpoceovoa dricbev 44 
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/ a 7 fal 
éoTn 7) pvats TOU alpaTos avTHs. 


e ¢€ ‘ / 
o avrapevos pov; 
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Eqiorata, oi dyAoe cvvéyovoiv oe Kai aro Bovowy. 


"Inoobds etme 


A > na 
eEeAnrvOviav am épmov. 


Tis 45 


\ 9 ¢ 3 n 
Kat elev o Inoovs 
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ApVvOvUpLEVOV dé mavtwyv eimev o Iletpos 


o 6€ 46 


"Hyraro pov tts, eyo yap éyver Sivapuy 


isodaa be 4 yuvn Ott ovK eEAabEV 47 


, 9 \ A > fa) > oA > 7 4 
Tpé“ovea HAOEv Kal mpoomecodaa avT@ Se iv aitiav ippato 


? a b] , b is \ A a \ ¢e +7 
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TApay pHa. 


, , by >? 
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0 O€ elrev adtn Ovyarnp, 4 Tiotis cov 48 


"Ere avtov ANadodvTos 49 


Tédvnxev 


43 nts] add tarpas wpocavadkwoaca odov rov fiov codd paene omnes: om BD 


_ syr.sin sah boheedd arm 
ef. Mk v. 27: om. Da ff? 1 


44 Tov Kpacmedov fortasse ex Matt ix. 20; 


45 0 Ilerpos] add kat ot ouy avrw vel Kau 


o. wer avrov codd paene omnes: om BII 700 a] paue syrr(sin.cur) pal sah 


the child was an only child is added 
by Lk. The statement that she 
was twelve years of age is made by 
Mk. at the end of the narrative and 
transferred to the beginning by Luke. 

Kat avTy amreévnokev] Substi- 
tuted by Lk. for the Marcan vulgar- 
ism érydTws éyes condemned by 
Phrynichus ccelxviii. 

43. According to the reading BD 
syr.sin Lk. omits from Mk. the 
statement that the woman had 
expended all her livelihood upon 
physicians without profit. If the 
writer is Luke the physician, it is 
natural that he should do so. 

44. According to the reading of 
the best texts Mt. and Lk. agree 
here against Mk. in adding the word 
Tov kpaorédov, This may be acci- 
dental, or, more probably, we should 
omit the word in Lk. with D ete. 

45. Gpvovpevwy S€ mavtwy] Add. 
Lue. ; 


’ 


elev 6 []érpos]. Peter is the spokes- 
man, as often. But in Mk. it is 
the disciples who speak. The addi- 
tion kai of oly avr found in most 
mss. is probably due to harmonising. 

ot dxAou ovvéyovriv we KTA.] This 
is more deferential than the brusque 
expostulation in Mk. BAgrets riv 
dxAov cvvOAiBorra oe, Kai éyets, 
ris pov iwuro ; 

46. éyw yap éyvwv] Lk. has 
transposed what in Mk. is statement 
of fact into'a direct statement by 
Jesus himself. Jesus is conscious 
that the woman has established con- 
tact with his own healing power. 

47. €vuorrvov TavTds ToD Aaod] Add. 
Luc. The woman must needs bear 
her testimony before the multitude. 

49. €pxetat tus] The only historic 
present which survives in the Marcan 
sections of Luke. Mk. ere adrot 
Aadot'vros épxovtat. Cf. Introd. 
p. Ixii. 
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52 Tov TaTépa THS maids Kal THY wNnTépa. 


Kal €KOTTOVTO avTND. 
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54 améOavev. 


55 rA€yov “H mais, eyeupe. 
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54 7» was] iter Diat cf. vii. 14 supra 


50. kat cwyjocerar] A Lucan ad- 
dition which, however, is scarcely an 
improvement upon the terse answer 
as given in Mk. 

51-54. Lk. has greatly abbre- 
viated the narrative of Mk., and in 
so doing has obscured the story. In 
Mk. Jesus arrives at the house in 
company with Jairus and enters with 
the chosen three. In the house he 
finds the lamentation proceeding. He 
casts out the mourners, and then 
takes in the father and mother to the 
place where the ehild lies, and there 
raises the child. Lk. summarily 
says that Jesus allowed no one to 
enter the house except the three 
disciples and the father and the 
mother of the child. This makes a 
much less coherent story, for the 
mother has not been mentioned as 
having gone to mect Jesus, and it 
is more natural that she should have 
remained in the house, as Mk. im- 
plies. Lk. does not say that Jesus 
cast out the mourners, and he does 


not distinguish the second room where 
the child lay. 

51. Wérpov kat “lwdvny ai 
"TId«wBov] Lk. changes the Marcan 
order of the names and places John 
before James. So again ix. 28, Ac. i. 
13. This is perhaps significant. We 
may compare the close association of 
John with Peter in Aets iii. 1 f., iv. 
13f., vili. 14. James, on the other 
hand, precedes John in the, list of the 
Twelve, vi. 14, and in v. 10, ix. 54. 

53. elOdres Ote dréBuvev| This is 
a Lucan addition. It is more ex- 
plieit than Mk., whose narrative, as 
it stands, is at’ least patient of the 
interpretation that the child was not 
really dead, even if that interpretation 
was not intended by the evangelist. 

54. 1) waits, éyespe} Lk. here, as 
elsewhere, avoids the Aramaic words 
reported by Mk. 

55. kab dueragey payeiv | 
Lk. improves Mk.’s order by placing 
the command to give food to the child 
before the eommand to tell no man. 


THE Mission oF THE TWELVE (ix. 1-6) 


The preceding narratives of miraculous cures wrought by Jesus are followed 
in Mark by the account of the unsuccessful visit of Jesus to his native place 
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Nazareth, where his message is refused and his miraculous powers encounter 
unbelief. This Marcan section has already been utilised in Luke’s fuller 
picture of the mission to Nazareth (c. iv.) and is therefore omitted here. Luke 
passes to the next Marcan section—the Mission of the Twelve—which he 
reproduces with small variations. 

The missionaries are to travel without money, provision, or superfluous 
clothing. They are to accept hospitality at one house in a city, and there 
they are to remain until they leave that city. Those who refuse to receive 
them are to be left while the missionaries press on. The essential contents of 
the charge reappear in another version (Q) in c. x. (The Charge to the Seventy) 
where see introduction and notes. Perhaps Mark has abbreviated some 
longer version, such as that in Q. 

The instructions reflect the mind of a community which lives in expectation 
of the near approach of the kingdom. They may certainly be taken as good 
evidence for the methods of early missions of the Palestinian Church. Whether 
they go back to an actual mission in the lifetime of Jesus, as the canonical 
Gospels represent, is a question which must be regarded as uncertain. “‘ The 
section,” says Wellhausen (Hvangelium Marci, p. 44), ‘‘ contains no historical 
tradition . . . the Twelve merely make an experiment and remain afterwards 
as lacking in independence and as passive as before, although the experiment 
succeeds. In truth Jesus instituted no experimental missionary journeys 
with his seminar. But as testimony for thé nature of the oldest Christian 
mission in Palestine this instruction is of value.” Bultmann (p. 87) takes a 
similar view : originally the speaker was the risen and exalted Lord. At the 
time of the composition of Mark’s Gospel the instructions no longer suited in 
detail the conditions of the mission in the wider Gentile world. and in conse- 
quence they were thrown back into the period of the earthly life of Jesus, and 
converted into a chapter of history. 

It may have been so. On the other hand there seems to be no conclusive 
reason why we should assume that Jesus did not at some period associate 
the Twelve with him in his work of preaching the advent of the kingdom, 
and the saying of Mark i. 7 (cf. Luke v. 10) may be taken to support the 
supposition that he did. . 


/ \ \ n 
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1-2. Lk. does not repeat from I. emt wévta Ta Sutpovia] More 
Mk. that the missionaries went out comprehensive than Mk. rov rveupd- 
two by two. Twv TOV dkaGdprwy and characteristic 
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[IX. 2 


\ 3 / ? \ , \ / A n \ 
2 Kai uTreaTELAEY AUTOS KNpYacELW THY BactrELay Tod BEod Kat 


IA 4) \ 9 \ > , de v 2 \ eas 
3 tacbar, Kal eimrev pos avtovs Mydev aipere eis tiv odor, 
“4 


pente paBdov unte Tipayv pyre aprov pyre apyvpvov, unre Svo 


4 xuT@vas exeuv. 


5 kat éxetOev ébépyeode. 


\ > A AY > + > fF 2 OA t 
Kab €bLS VY AV OLKLaAY eto €AOnTe, EXEL [LEVETE 


\ ¢ BY \ é e fal 
Kat dco av pn déywvTar vpas, 


b] / N fal / / \ \ oe, fal 
eEepyouevot amo THS ToAEws Exewvns TOY KOovLOpTOY amo TOV 


a a / / 3 
6 Today buoy aroTiWWdooeETE Eis papTUpLoY é’ avTovs. 


BE 


epxyouevo, dé SunpyovTo KaTa Tas KwWpAs evayyedtlo l 
pXoL nPX, S KWMAS EevayyedtComevolt Kal 


Oeparrevovres TavTayod. 


of Lk. The healing of sick is recorded 
by Lk. as by Mk. at the close of 
the narrative, and a corresponding 
commission to heal is prefixed by 
Lk. to the charge. The express 
statement of the purpose of the mis- 
sion—Kyptooew T. B. 7. 0. Kat tac Oar 
—is added by Lk. 

3. pate fpaBdov] Lk. agrees with 
Mt. x. ro against Mk. (e¢ pa) 
/pdBsov povov) in forbidding a staff, 
and the Marcan instruction to wear 
sandals is here omitted. wrodxjuaru 
are forbidden in Mt. x. 1o= Lk. x. 4. 


pndey aipere pare exewy| 


An awkward change in construction 
which is taken over from Mk.: iva 
pndéy aipwow .. . Kul pay évdd- 
cur Ga, 

4. kai eis iv dv oixiay] Mk. here 
makes a fresh start with kat cAeyev 
airots, possibly an indication that 
he is passing to a fresh part of his 
source. Lk. omits. 

5. Cf. x. lon. 

6. evuyyeAr(ouevor] Lucan. Mk. 
expugav tva peTavowuey. 

mavrayot| Lk. adds an adverb 
with a universalising force. Cf. v. 1 
et passim. 


Tue PerpLexity or Herop ANTIPAS (ix. 7-9) 
Luke follows Mafk in introducing an account of Herod’s enquiries and 
surmises about Jesus, which makes the required literary break between the 
In Mark the conclusion of Herod that 


Jesus was John, whom he had beheaded, risen from the dead, provides an 


mission and the return of the Twelve. 


occasion for the narrative of the death of John the Baptist. This Luke omits. 
He nowhere records the death of the Baptist, only leaving it to be inferred 
from the words of Herod: ‘‘ John I beheaded.’ The imprisonment of John 
has been recorded in ¢. iii. 

The mention of Herod’s enquiries in Mark is not made to bear directly 
upon the narrative, though shortly afterwards (vi. 45) Jesus crosses over to 
Bethsaida with his disciples, and a little later, after a return to Gennesaret 
(vi. 53), he sets out on journeys (vii. 24) outside Palestine and the area of 
Herod’s jurisdiction. A connexion between Herod’s activities and the with- 
drawal of Jesus may have been contained in Mark’s source, and may have been 


suppressed, partly perhaps owing to reluctance to represent Jesus as yielding to 
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threats of the tetrarch. The activities of Herod and the departure of Jesus 


are again brought into connexion below, xiii. 31 f. The latter passage may 
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have been a variant Version of some lost continuation of this present section 
which has disappeared from Mark and from the parallels which depend on 
Mark. In Lk. xiii. 31 {. there is a manifest concern to explain that in leaving 
Herod’s territory Jesus did not yield to threats from Antipas. 


” . ¢ t £ f \ , , 
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; P / ® 1 @ , 
lwdvnv eyo amexepadsoa’ tis 6€ éoTLV OUTOS Tepl ob dKovw 


TOLAUTA ; 


7. 6 Tetpadpxys| So Lk. More 
accurate than the popular use of the 
title 6 BuoAe’s in Mk. Ta yuvopeva. 
muvta| ‘all that was happening.’ 
Lk. again makes one of his uni- 
versal statements. Mk. davepdy yap 
éyéveTo TO Svopo, aTOD. 

kat Sunwdper] The perplexity of 
Herod is peculiar to Lk. In Mk. 
he affirms confidently: ‘John, whom 
I beheaded, is risen.” This may be 
intended literally, ‘is risen from the 
dead,’ or perhaps more probably 
(so Wellh., Klostermann) in a loose 
sense: ‘This is John over again.’ 
Lk. represents Herod as ending on 
the anxious question, ‘ Who is this?’ 
and adds that ‘he sought to see 
him.’ This corresponds with Luke’s 
account of Herod in the narrative 
of the trial (xxiii. 8), but it does not 


/ A / 
Kal éCnres voety avtov. 


agree with Herod’s intention as re- 
ported by the Pharisees in xiii. 31. 
dua TS A€yer Oar td Tivwv] It is 
thought by some critics that the 
various surmises here reported were 
imported into Mk.’s narrative from 
the later narrative of the question 
to the disciples at Caesarea Philippi 
(Mk. viii. 27-28 =Lk. ix. 19). They 
were at any rate. a part of the 
Marean text as known to Lk. Sia 
TO AéyerOar tard twav dre is an 
elegant paraphrase of Mk. kai €Aeyov 
ort, ‘and it was being said that.’ 

8. éavn] ‘had appeared’ — as 
foretold in Malachi. Mk. simply 
"Haceius éori. 

adAwy O€ OTe. . . dvérty]| ‘that 
a prophet of the old time had arisen.’ 
Mk. ‘that he was a prophet, as one 
of the prophets.’ 


THe Feepina or THE MULTITUDE (ix. 10-17) 
(Mk. vi. 30-43; Mt. xiv. 13-21; Jo. vi. 1-13) 


The Apostles return from their journey and report their success. 


takes them apart. 
till eventide. 


Jesus 


They are followed by multitudes who remain with them 
At the command of Jesus, the disciples distribute to the 


multitudes their own provisions of bread and fish after these have first been 


blessed by Jesus. 


The action of Jesus in ‘ blessing and breaking the bread’ is recorded in 


words closely similar to those used at the account of the last supper and of 
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‘the supper at Emmaus. The similarity will not be accidental. This story 
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was in all probability valued from the early days of the Church as a historical 
prototype of the Eucharistic meals of the early community (Acts ii. 42, 46, 
xx. 7). When therefore John (c. vi.) attaches a Eucharistic discourse to his 
account of the miracle, he stands in line with primitive tradition. 

‘““ There is no ground for holding the feeding of the people to be mythical. 
The miracle disappears with the figures which, in oral tradition, are regularly 
liable to perversion. There then remains the genial picture of a beautiful 
evening on a lonely spot by the sea. The multitudes lie in groups upon the 
green grass, while the disciples move in and out distributing bread and fishes. 
The point is that Jesus not only feeds the people with doctrine, but also cares 
for their bodily wants, convinced that the provisions which have been ° 
brought for himself and his disciples will suffice also for the unbidden 


guests” (Wellhausen, L'vang. Marci, p. 50). 


, , 
IO Kai UmoaTpéwavTes ol amoctoAo. siunynoavtTo avTo 
ef 9 , \ \ 3 ‘ e ’ 
doa éTroincay. Kat mapadtaBwv avtTovs virexwpnoev 


Ul 
Il kat idtay eis modw Karovpévny BynOcada. of S€ SyAot 
vovtes KodovOncav abt Kat amrodcEdpevos avTous 
Y | n es b 


éhuder avbTois mept THs Bactdeias Tov Beov, Kal Tovs ypeiay 
10 Tokw Kaovneryny Bybcada N*BLXE 33 aegg: xwunv Aeyouevynv Bybcada D: 


mult inter se variant codd rorov epnuov S*et> 6g 157 syr.cur (cf. Mk vi. 32; Matt 
xiv. 13): Tomov epnuoy Toews Kadouuevyns ByPoaday AW mult al & 


10, eismoAuy kadouvpevny ByOoarde | 
This, or els kwpyy «x. B., no doubt, is 
the true reading. Té7ov eppov, either 
substituted for these words or con- 
flated with them, will be due to 
assimilation to the other Gospels, 
and perhaps also to a sense of the 
incongruity with v. 12, where the 
disciples and the multitude are said 
to be ‘in a desert place.’ Streeter 
prefers to read xwpyv on the ground 
that it does, and woAw does not, 
suit the context. ‘One docs not 
retire for privacy to a ‘city’; but 
one may do so to a country village” 
(Four Gospels, p. 569). This is no 
doubt true of town-dwellers in 
England, but would it hold of an 
oriental village? Whether we read 
Kwpnv or oA, there appears to be 


‘= Lk, ix. 


an inconsistency between this verse 
and v. 12, which is due to Lk.’s 
modification of Mk. Mk. gives kai’ 
umn\Gov év TH TAroiw eis Epypov 
Torov kat idtav. Lk.’s introduc- 
tion of Bethsaida at this point is 
probably a sign that he was ac- 
quainted with the Marcan material 
which he has left out after the end 
of this paragraph. In Mk. vi. 45 
after the feeding of the multitude 
the disciples go to Bethsaida, and 
in Mk. viii. 22, (immediately before 
the confession of Peter, viii. 27 f. 
18f.) ‘they come to 
Bethsaida.’ 

11. wept THs BuctAclus Tov eov] 
This definition of the content of the 
teaching of Jesus is added by Lk. 
Cf. Ac. i. 3. 
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y / IA 
éyovTas Oepatreias iaTo. 
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/ ? 
“H 6€ nuépa ipEato KAivewys 12 
, 9 3 / \ 
mpocedOovtes 5é of bHbexa eitay avT@ AmoAvoov Tov 
tr , 9 \ , t \ ’ \ 
dydov, iva mopevOevtes eis Tas KUKAw KOpas Kal aypouS 
: / e / 
KaTadvowow Kal etpwow émtoitiopoyv, OTL wde ev epnum 
/ a a 
Aore avtois dayety 13 


/ 9 \ x , 
rom@ éopev. eimrev S€ pos avTouS 


e A e \ 9 3 3 N ea a BY ” / 
bets. ob d€ eitray OvK etoiv nuiv mrelov 7) aptoe meévTE 
\ ? LA , >? 4 / e a“ 3 é ? 
xa byOves Svo0, eb pte aopevbévtes Hucis ayopatwper eis 
joav yap w@act avopes 


14 


a, \ \ fal / 
jqavTa Tov Naov TovTOY BpwmaTa. 


le > \ \ \ \ b a 
TWEVTAKLGXINLOL, ELTTEV dé mpos Tovs pabntas avTodD § Kara- 


/ > \ / e \ 3 \ , \ 3 / 
KNLVATE AUTOUS KALTIAS @oel ava TeVTHKOVTA. Kal éroincay 15 
. , / \ \ / 
oUTwWS Kal KaTéx\Lvay aravtas. RAaBwy Sé Tovs TévTe 16 
\ \ , is \ \ 
dptous Kat tous dvo tyOvas avaBréas els Tov odpavov 
3 / BI] \ \ ; \ 207 a aA 
evAoynaev avTovs Kal KaTéxAacev Kal édidov Tots pabytais 
: Q@ a a yy x \ \ 3 , @ / I 
mapabeivas TO ByAw. Kal Epayov Kat éyoptacOnoay Tavtes, 17 
\ \ a ? a , / , - 
Kal npOn To wWeptacedaay avTois KNacpaTwY Kodivot Swdexa. 
16 ovpavorv] add mpoonvtaro cat D 


Kab TOUS Xpeiav . iaéro] This 14. yoav yap woe xtA.] The 


is not in Mk. There is a similar 
expansion in Mt. xiv. 14 Kat 
éomAayxvicdn én’ avrois kat éGepa- 
Teurev TOUS dppwoTors aitov, The 
wording is entirely different in Mt. 
and Lk., and the two additions 
may be reasonably supposed to be 
independent. ; 

12. 4 O€ hpepa jpEaro KXrivewv] Cf. 
xxiv. 29. Mk. xat 1j5n dpas woAArs 
yevoperns. 

kataAdtcwot Kat} Add. Luc. é- 
ourtopov| Here onlyin N.T. Class. 
LXX. Luke greatly abbreviates his 
source. 


number of the multitude is trans- 
posed by Lk. from the end of the 
Marcan narrative. 

KatakAivaTe .. . KaréexArvar | It 
is probable that Lk. read dvaxAivat 
in Mk. vi. 39 (DL al), not dvaxAcOijvar 
(NB 1 etc., fortasse ex Mt. xiv. 19). 

kAwria}] ‘a dining party.’ Good 
Greek from Homer downwards. Here 
only in N.T. 

ava. revripxovta] Mk. xara éxardy 
Kal KATO TEVTHKOVTG. 

16. The addition in D rpooy'Earo 
kat is perhaps original. Cf. iii. 21 n. 
and ix. 18. 


JESUS CONFESSED TO BE THE CHRIST. 
(Mk. viii. 27 f.; Mt. xvi. 13 f.; ef. Jo. vi. 67 f.) 


THE PASSION FORETOLD (ix. 18-27) 


We pass over several Marcan sections (see Introd. p. lix) and come 
to the great scene which divides St. Mark’s Gospel: the confession of Peter 
followed by the first prophecy of the Passion, and the call to all who would be 


disciples to take up their cross and follow Jesus. 
j K 


) 
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But the scene in Luke does not hold the decisive position which it holds 
in Mark. The great central section of the Gospel (ix. 51-xviii. 14) divides the 
first two Marcan prophecies of the Passion (ix. 22 and 44) from the third 
(xviii. 31), and the many other themes which intervene divert the steady 


movement towards the end which controls the arrangement in Mark. 


The most important change which Luke makes in his source is that he 


omits Peter’s rebuke of Jesus after the prophecy of the Passion, and Jesus’ 


rebuke of Peter. 


The omission was no doubt deliberate in order to avoid an 


incident which might seem to reflect unfavourably upon the apostle. 


AC ee a > > \ / / 
18 Kat éyévero év T@ eivat avTov Tpocevyouevoy KaTa movas 


n ? a“ e / \ / \ 
CUvnoay avT@ ol pabynTal, Kat emTnpwrncey avTovs Réyor | 


19 Tiva pe ot dyAoL A€yovow civar; oF S€ drroKpLOévTes eitray 


3 
"Iwavny tov Bamtiotny, adddrot 6€ ‘Hrelav, adrroe b€ bre 


20 mpopyrns Tis TAY apyaiwy dvéorn. 


dé Tiva pe réyere elvat; Tlérpos dé daroxpiOels ecizrev 


21 YX pLorov tou Geod. 


\ / a ? \ 4 
22 pnoevi NEYELY TOUTO, ELITHY OTL 


‘Tweis 
Tov 


eimrev 86 aUTOLS 


¢ \ ? / ? a / 
o 6€ émitipnoas avrois Tapyyyecvey 


Ae? tov viov rod avO pwrrov 


18 cuvnoay]| cuvnyrncay B 245 f 


18. After the mention of Bethsaida 
as the site of the feeding of the 
multitude there is in Lk. no further 
indication of place until the beginning 
of the great central section, ix. 51. In 
Mk. Jesus and his disciples are on the 
way to Caesarea Philippi when Jesus 
asks ‘Who do men say that I am ?’ 
Lk. has omitted this, perhaps 
because he and his readers were 
uninterested in geographical detail, 
and says that Jesus was praying by 
himself, Cf. iii, 21 n. and v. 16 n. 
supra. The mention of the prayer 
of Jcsus at this point may be a 
reminiscence of the lonely prayer 
recorded in Mk, vi. 46. cuvijoay is 
difficult after card povas, but ex- 
cellent sense is given if we assume B 
cuvivTnoay to have preserved the 
original text. It is not easy to 
see why Streeter should conjecture 
nvTnoay as the original reading, and 


suppose that it has been corrected 
by an ancestor of B by the prefixing 
of the prep. cvv (Four Gospels, p. 
1770). dvTdw is a poetic word never 
found in the N.T., while cvvavrdw is 
common in Gk. prose and is attested 
four times elsewhere in Luke-Acts. 

19. The answer of the disciples 
repeats the surmises which, according 
to v. 8, had already come to the 
ears of Herod. Lk. has revised the 
last conjecture (Mk. here ¢fs trav 
mpopyTov) in the same words as 
before. 

20. Peter confesses him to be the 
Christ. tot Oeov] Add. Lue. 

21-22. The prophecy of the re- 


jection of the Son of Man, his death 


and resurrection, is in Mk. the 
beginning of a fresh paragraph: Kai 
npéato SiddoKev attots «tA. Lk. 
has closely linked it with the com- 
mand to tell no man, thus seeming 


IX. 26] 
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mora wabeiy Kat arodoKkipacOivat ato Tav mpeaBuvTépwr 


Kal apxXepéwy Kat ypaupatéwy Kal 
"Endeyev 6é 


Oére. dmricw pov epyecbat, apyvnoacbw é€avTov Kal 


Tpitn Huepa eyepOjvac. 


A \ 2 a > / \ 2 / 
Tov oTaupov avTod Kal quépay, Kal axodXovOeiTw jot. 


atoxtavOnvat Kal TH 
mpos mavtas Ei tis 23 
apaTw 


Os yap 24 


= \ n n / , aA 7 oN 
av O&dn Thy puyny adbtod cdcat, aodheces avTHy: Os 0 av 


3 / \ \ ? a ec ? A e@ / ? / 
aToheon THY WuxXnVY AUTOU EVEKEY EMO, OVTOS TwWOEL AUTH. 


ti yap werciras avOpwiros Kepdjcas Tov Koopwov ébrov 25 


éautov 6€ amrodécas » CnptwOeis ; 


ds yap av éraroyvvOy we 26 


\ A 9 \ / n e en a ? 4 3 
Kat TOVS €EfmOouUsS Noyous, TOUTOV GQ wUlos TOV avOpwrrov €7T - 


/ ef - > 
avayuvOnoetas, OTaY ENOn év T 


23 Kat aparw... 
(sin. hl-mg) Orig 


to indicate that proclamation of his 
identity would be useless at present, 
since he must first be rejected. 

22. Here Lk. omits the objection 
of Peter and his rebuke. 

23. The approaching death now 
casts its shadow over the teaching. 
Men are called to surrender their 
lives, as Jesus must surrender his, 
to win them in the age to come. 

éAeyey 6€ mpds mavras] An ab- 
breviation of Mk. kai mpookudecd- 
pevos tov dxAov aby Tots paby- 
TALS AUTOV, Elev GUTOLS. 

The explicit reference to ‘the 
cross’ seems to presuppose the cruci- 
fixion. The saying reappears xiv. 27 
(= Mt. x. 38 Q), where see note. 

ka? yuépav] Add. Luc. The addi- 
tion facilitates the practical applica- 
tion of the saying to the life of the 
Christian Church. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 31. 
The omission of ka’ apépay by 
syr.sin, lat.vt. and others may be 
ascribed to the influence of the 
parallels. The omission of the entire 
sentence in D a] is harder to account 
for, 

24. This saying also reappears in 
a slightly different form xvii. 33 
(Mt. x. 39). 


/ n an 
d0&n avtod Kat Tod TaTtpos 


KkaOnuepay om Dal: xa@ynuepay om C mult al lat.vet syr 
_ 26 doyous om D ae] syr (sin.cur) Orig 


évexev éuot] Here as in xviii. 28 
(=Mk. x. 29) Lk. omits «ul tov 
evayyeXiov. He never uses the noun 
except twice in speeches in Acts— 
XV. 7, XX. 24. 

25. Lk. improves the Greek of 
Mk. by transposing ti yap woeXet 
avOpwrov into the passive, and con- 
verting Kepdjoue and Cypiwlhvac 
into participles in agreement with 
dvOpwros, dmroAécas 1)] Add. Luc. 
Lk. omits the explanatory verse 
Mk. viii. 37 Ti yap dot davOpuros 
dvtaiiaypa THs PuxXs atvror; 

26. Whosoever shall be ashamed 
of Jesus and his words, of him the 
Son of Man will be ashamed. Here 
as in the similar saying, xii. 8, 9 
(=Mt. x. 32, 33), it is not necessary 
to assume that the speaker was 
understood to identify himself with 
the Son of Man. Here the Son of 
Man appears to exercise a more 
exalted function than in xii. 8, 9. 
There he makes confession of his 
own before the Father; here he is 
more closely associated with the 
Father. In Mt. xvi. 27 he is directly 
regarded as Judge. Lk. has slightly 
modificd the language of Mk., and 
the modification may be significant. 
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a A 
27 Kal TOV ayiwy ayyérov. 
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Aéyo Sé tpiv drnO0s, eioiv Teves 


a a / Oy \ / / BY) 
TOV avToD ExTNKOT@V Ol ov px) YevowvTat BavaTov éws ay 


Lowa THY Bacireiay Tov Oeod. 


27 Thv Bactheray Tov Geov] Tov viov Tov avOpwrrov epxopuevov ev Ty Soky avtov D Orig 
(cf. Matt xvi. 28, xxv. 31): the kingdom of God coming in glory syr.cur 


In Mk. the Son of Man comes in the 
glory of his Father with the angels; 
in Lk. he comes in his own glory 
and the glory of his Father and the 
glory of the: angels. Possibly, as 
Loisy suggests, the Lucan phrase- 
ology indicates an approximation to 
the ‘pluralistic’ theology of the 
Apologists ; cf. esp. Justin, Ap. i. 6. 2, 
where ‘the host of angels’ finds men- 
tion between the Son and the Spirit. 
Loofs, Dogmengesch.* p. 126. 


understood this prophecy, but his 
omission from Mk. of the words 
éAnAvOviay év Suvdper is significant. 
The first generation must have almost 
if not quite died out, and Lk. and 
his contemporaries still looked for a 
‘coming in power.’ But Acts i. ii. 
suggest that he would have been - 
able to recognise a fulfilment of 
the coming of the kingdom in the 
coming of the Spirit. The omission 
makes it easier to adopt such a 


27. éws dv... 77v 8.7.6.) There 
is no direct indication how Lk. 


spiritualised interpretation for the 
present text. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION (ix. 28-36) 


The narrative of the Transfiguration stands in close connexion with the 
preceding confession of the Messiahship of Jesus. A supernatural! manifestation 
sets the seal of a divine confirmation upon Peter’s confession. The proclama- 
tion that Jesus is Son of God, already made at the Baptism, is now renewed 
in the presence of the chosen disciples, and the disciples are bidden to hearken 
to him. Jesus is seen speaking with the two greatest of the figures of the old 
covenant—Moses and Elijah—who, by their presence, testify to his Messiahship. 

The narrative has been very differently estimated. See the commentaries 
on Mark. Wellhausen holds that the narrative was originally the account 
of a resurrection appearance—perhaps the appearance in Galilee, presupposed 
in the last chapter of Mark—which has been thrown back, at a later stage 
of the tradition, into the earthly life of Jesus. So Bultmann and others. 
Again, affinities have been traced between this narrative and the Ascension 
in Acts i. (the disciples with Jesus upon a mount; the cloud; two heavenly 
visitants) with the suggestion that we have here two divergent developments 
of the same tradition. On the other hand Harnack (Stizungsb. d. Berl. Akad.. 
1922, pp. 78 f.) and E. Meyer (Ursprung i. pp. 152 f.) strongly defend the 
view that the narrative is based upon an actual experience of the disciples 


in the lifetime of Jesus. Meyer traces the scepticism of modern critics to a 
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‘rationalistic’ prejudice. Whatever may be the true psychological account 
of the matter, there is abundant evidence that men have been convinced 
that they have themselves seen visions and heard voices. That there is a 
‘mythical’ element in the present narrative is incontestable, but this may 
be explained from the background of ‘myth’ in the minds of Peter and 
his fellows. Harnack well argues that Peter’s conviction of the resurrection 
of Jesus is, psychologically, more explicable if the vision of Christ risen 
confirmed the memory of an earlier vision which he had experienced while 
Jesus was with them in the flesh. 

Norden (Die Geburt des Kindes, pp. 96 f.) follows Max Dessoir in giving 
an altogether different turn to the interpretation of the Transfiguration. 
Starting from the verb ériokidfecy (v. 34 =Mk. ix. 7), he suggests that the 
original version behind Mark may have represented the cloud as descend- 
ing upon Jesus alone. The ‘ overshadowing’ he illustrates from the mystical 
ideas and experiences which lie behind such passages as Philo, Quis rer. div. 
her. 53, p. 511 M.; De Somn. i. 19, p. 638 M.; Quod deus immutabilis, i. 
p. 273 M. (6rav duvdpwbev érioxtac 7} 7d Scavoias pws), where the darken- 
‘ing or overshadowing of the mind calls out an ecstatic mystical experience. 
Thus on this interpretation the fundamental idea in the story of the Trans- 
figuration is a mystical union between the Divine Father and his Son. But 
it is very questionable whether we are justified in calling in Hellenistic 
mysticism to illustrate the primitive Christian narratives of the early 
synoptic tradition. Here it is unnecessary and—as it seems to the present 
editor—quite wrong to import these ideas, which are certainly not suggested 
by the text as it stands. The background of the Old Testament affords 
sufficient illustration. The ‘overshadowing’ of the cloud is a recognised 
symbol of the Divine presence (Ex. xl. 29 (35) Kat ovx 7duvacG) Mwots 
eloeN ely cis THY TKNVIY TOD papTupion, S74 émeckiafey ew adriv 1) vedéeAn, 
Kat Od€ns Kupiov érAjoOy 7 oxynvy}; 3 Regn. viii. 10), and the thought 
here is not mystical communion of Father and Son, but the Divine attesta- 
tion of Jesus as Son of God, that is as Israel’s Messiah. 


There are a fair number of divergences from Mark, but they are ‘ 


‘ well 
within the limits of editorial conjecture or inference from the context” 


(Streeter, Four Gospels, p. 215). 
an , \ \ \ / , ¢ \ e / + \ 8 
“ryeveTO O€ [ETA TOUS NOYOUS TOUTOUS wWoEL rMEPaL OKTW 2 
28. éyévero 5€ pera rovs Adyovs introduced by Luke, tots Adyous 


/ . . . . . . 
Tovtovs] Tho Biblical phraseology is Tovrovs, ie. the sayings recorded in 


d 
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mwaparaBev Ilétpov cat ‘laavnv cat “laxwBov dvéBn eis To 
/ , a 
29 dpos mpocevEacbat. Kai éyévero év TH TMpocevyecOat avTov 
TO €00s TOD Tpocwmov avTod ETEepov Kal oO imaTiopos 
30 avtov Neves eEactpamtTwv. Kat toov dvdpes Svo cuvedddouy 
31 avr, olteves oav Mavojs cal ’Hreias, of opOévtes év S0&n 
4 nm e¢ an 
éxeyov THhv E£odov avTov Hv Huedrev TANpOdY ev "lepoveadnp. 
e \ / a 8 
32 0 6€ Ilétpos nal ot ody ait@ joav BeBapnpévor Urve: Sa- 


, \ 9 \ ; ? an \ \ / bla 
ypnyopnoavres O€ eldayv Thy Sdfay avTod Kal Tovs duo dvdpas 


A a 
33 TOUS GUVETT@TAS aUVTO. 


the preceding verses. Or else Tovs 
Aoyous may be a Hebraism, ‘after 
these things’ (so Wellh.). Cf. 1 Macc. 
vii. 33 Kal peta Tos Adyous TovTOUS 
dveby Nixdvup. 

woet Ayepar oxTd] Mk. pera 
npepas €& This is the only place 
in Mk., apart from the last days, 
where a definite interval of time is 
noted. The explanation here may 
be that the connexion between this 
paragraph and the preceding already 
existed in Mk.’s source. Wellh., on 
the other hand (Hv. Marci, p. 71), 
in accordance with his view of the 
narrative (see introd. above) thinks 
that the six days may originally have 
determined the interval between the 
death of Jesus and his appearance in 
Galilee. doet auépue oxTd is prob. 
a loose expression meaning ‘about a 
week’ (cf. Jo. xx. 26) and thus does 
not differ essentially from Mk. 

Tlérpov kui lwdvyv wat “ldxwPov] 
On the Lucan order of the names cf. 
viii. 51 n. 

eis TO Opos] A reader of Luke 
naturally recalls the mountain to 
which Jesus retired to pray, vi. 12. 
But Mk. gives no article eis dpos 
inmAdv, and according to Mk.’s 
version Jesus may be presumed to 
be still in the neighbourhood of 
Caesarea Philippi. 

That Jesus retired to pray and 
that it was while he was praying that 


\ Dk: 9 a , 
Kat éyeveto ev To Staywpiler bar 


his appearance changed is stated by 
Lk. alone, cf. iii. 21 n. 

29. To eidos . . . érepov] Lk. 
avoids Mk.’s word perepoppwOy 
(=Mt. xvii. 2; elsewhere in N.T. 
Ro. xii. 2, 2 Cor. iii. 18), possibly 
because of its heathen associations. 

ipatiopos .. . Aevxds] Lk. omits 
Mk.’s homely comparison Aevka Atay 
otu yvadeus ext THs yns ov Sbvuras 
obrws Aevkavat, . 

31. of dpOevres ev Sd€y] Mk. 
simply WPOn avtois “HAcias civ 
Muvoee. 

éXeyov tHv é&odov avtod KrTX.] 
Mk. says that they spoke with 
Jesus, without giving the subject of 
their speech. Lk.’s version sets the 
scene in relation te the preceding 
prophecy of the Passion. 

e£050s] Of death; again in N.T. 
only 2 Pet. i. 15. Also in Wisd. iii. 
2, vii. 6; Jos. Ant. iv. 189 ém é£ddou 
tov (jv, and see Preuschen-Bauer, 
S.U. 

32. 6 O€ Ilérpos xui of atv aire 
kTA.] At the time of the appearance 
Peter and his fellows had been sunk 
in sleep. They awake and behold 
Jesus in glory with the two visitants. 
As Moses and Elijah begin to depart, 
Peter addresses Jesus. All this is 
Lucan interpretation of the scene, 
without parallel in Mk. The words cut 
éyévero ev TH) Staywpifer Out aitods 
am avTov probably convey Lk.’s 


IX. 36] 


3 \ b) 3 3 n 9 ¢ res \ \ b] a 
avTovs am avtov eirev o llétpos mpos tov Incobtpy 
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’Ere- 


/ a @ i \ / \ 
oTUTa, KaNOv éoTW Huds ME Eival, KAL TrOLNTwWLEY TKNVAS 


a , a \ / > / \ > \ 
Tpeis, wiav col Kal piay Movoei kai wiav "Hrela, un eidws 


¢ / 
O Neyer. 


a a / / / \ 3 
Tradra 5&€ avTod NEyovToS éyéveTo vedhEehn Kal éT- 


34 


a a \ 2 
ecxialey avtovs: époBnOnaay Sé év TO eicedety avTovs Eis 


THY vepéednp. 


e_} 3 ¢ e/ e 3 / b) An b) / 
Oizos éorw o vlog pou Oo ExAENEYMEVOS, AVTOD UKkovETE. 


> ” / \ ‘\ ¢ os > a / 
év TO yevérOas THY havnv evpéOn Inoods povos. 


kab hovyn éyévero éx Ths vedédns éyouoca 35 


\ 
Kab 


36 


\ > 
Kat avuTol 


> / \ b) \ b) / > ? / a ¢ / 
éoiynoay Kal ovoevl amnyyetday év ExEivats Tals numEepass 


b) \ @ ce 
ovdEV MY EWpaKay. 


35 0 exdeAeypevos NBLE (0 exdexros O 1) a ff? ] syr (sin. hl-mg) aegg: o ayamyros 
ACD al pler b ce f g vg syr (cur.hl.vg) S (cf. Matt xvii. 5, Mec ix. 7) 


interpretation of the dazed words of 
Peter: Peter sees the heavenly figures 
about to depart and therefore pro- 
poses that tents should be put up in 
which they might remain. 

Mk. adds that Peter knew not 
what to say, ‘for they were afraid.’ 
In Lk. the fear of the disciples is 
associated with the entry of Jesus 
and the prophets into the cloud. 

34. éweckiafey avrovs] The pro- 
nouns are obscure, but the meaning 
seems to be that the cloud over- 
shadewed Jesus, Moses, and Elijah. 
Similarly in the next sentence the 
disciples are subject to epoByOncay, 
and uvtots again means the three 
figuresin glory. This is confirmed by 
the next verse, where the voice comes 
to the disciples ‘ out of the cloud.’ 

35. 6 éxAeAeypévos] This is no 
doubt the original Lucan reading, the 
variants being due to assimilation. 
The word occurs in this qnasi- 
technical sense here only in N.T., but 
cf. 6 éxXextos xxiii. 35 n. 

avTov dxovere] There is probably 


an echo of Deut. xviii. 15 (applied 
to Jesus by the early Church, Ac. 
iii. 22, Jo. i. 21) mpodijrny ex Tov 
addeAdov cov ws eue dvarricer 
KUptos 6 Beds Gov Gol, adTot dxKov- 
cece, The transposition of the 
words (Mk. dxovere avrot) in Lk. 
is perhaps to be ascribed to remini- 
scence of this LXX text. 

36. In Mk. Jesus himself enjoins 
silence upon the disciples until after 
the resurrection. He has already for- 
bidden the devils to make known who 
he was; now the disciples are similarly 
charged to keep silence concerning 
the proof of his divine sonship, which 
has been vouchsafed to them. Lk., 
on the other hand, merely makes the 
statement that in fact the disciples 
in those days told no man what they 
had seen. 

Lk. omits at this point the ques- 
tion of the disciples concerning the 
coming of Elijah and the reply of 
Jesus. Luke nowhere identifies John 


‘the Baptist with Elijah ‘who was 


to come.’ 


Tur Hanine or A possEsseD Boy (ix. 37-43) 


In Luke, as in the other synoptic Gospels, the Transfiguration on the 


Mount is followed by a descent into a scene of suffering where Jesus brings 


s 
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alleviation. Luke, like Matthew, has very greatly abbreviated the lengthy 
Marcan account of the healing of the possessed boy, omitting the conversation 
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with the father about the boy’s sickness which Mark recounts as occurring 
during a seizure of the boy, and also the stages of the boy’s gradual recovery 
after Jesus has exorcised the spirit. That Matthew and Luke should agree 
in much of their abbreviation is not strange. Neither this agreement nor 
some minor agreements in language are enough to warrant the hypothesis 


of any second common source. 
oe / \ a Chan e / / 3 a 5 \ n 
37 ~Eyévero d€ tH é&fjs quépa KateNOovtwy avTav amo Tod 
8 v t > A x bey \ 5 NN 2 8 
38 dpovs cuvivtncev avT@ GyAos Tos. Kal tdov aynp ato | 
a / / / 
Tov dyAov éBonoev Aéyov ArdacKare, Séopai cou ériBréeyrat 
\ \ / ¢ cd \ 3 \ fal 
39 émi Tov viov pov, TL povayerns poi éotiv, Kal Loov veda 
, \ f \ 
NapBaver avtov, cat é&éhvyns xpaler, Kal orapdcocet avtov 
\.3 a ‘ , 5) a 3 +) b) a a 9 / 
feTa appov Kai ports aToywpel am avTov auvTpliBoy avTov: 
\ 3 ‘ a a ¢ 2 , > / \ > 
40 kat édenOnv Tav paOntav cou iva éxBdAwow avtTo, Kat ovK 
: e 2 a > 9 \ 
41 nduvnOncav. amoxpiOeis 5é 0 “Inoods citev "OQ yeved 
v \ / ig / ” \ ec on \ 
aTLTTOS Kal StecTpaupevn, Ews Tote Ecowat TpOsS vas Kai 
2 e] EE ¢ n ; , Sy) \ er v AY: 
42 avéEouat tuav; mpooayaye @de Tov viov gov. ETL O€ Tpoc- 


37 7 e&ys nuepa] dua Tys nuepas D simil lat.vt. syr.vt salcod 41 Kat 
dtectpaypevy om. e Marcion (apud Tert et Epiph): amtoros et dtecrpaymevn trans- 
ponunt O syr.vt 


37. awd Tov. dpovs] Cf. v. 28 n. words should not be interpreted out 


38. dre povoyervys jot éorev] A 
Lucan addition, for which ef. vii. 12 
and viii. 41. 

40. The failure of the disciples to 
deal with the case is reproduced from 
Mk., but it does not, as in Mk., 
lead on to a subsequent conversa- 
tion with Jesus as to why they had 
failed. 

41. © yeved dmurros . . . dveEopat 
vpov ;| This apostrophe (from Mk.) 
does not seem to correspond well with 
the situation. To whom is it ad- 
dressed ? To the multitudes? or to 
the disciples? & yeved dmuoros seems 
to call for a wider reference than to 
the disciples. But why should the 
boy’s possession call for a general 
rebuke to the people? Perhaps the 


of the actual situation, but regarded: 
as “‘ the speech of.a divine being, who 
has appeared for a brief interval in 
human form, and is soon to with- 
draw again to heaven” (Dibelius). 

kat dcertpuppev7)] Not in Mk., 
but found also in Mt. Possibly the 
words are not original here. See crit. 
note. In any case they are an echo 
of the Old Testament. Cf. Deut. 
xxxii. 5, a@ passage which is also 
quoted in Phil. ii. 15. 

&de] Another minor and probably 
accidental agreement with Mt. against 
Mk. . 

42. éT. d€ mpocepxopévov avrov| 
The seizure in Mk. comes on as 
the spirit beholds Jesus. Lk. makes 
no such connexion. 
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/ bl a 9 oN \ / \ / 
EpYOEVOU QUTOU eppnéev QUTOV TO SaLpoviov Kab GUVEOTUpa- 


3 , \ ¢ 93 n wn / a 3 / \ 
£ev> éreripnoev b€ 0 Inoots Tm Tvevpati TO adKabapTe, Kal 


\ n \ , \ fal A a 
jggato Tov waida Kal amédwKkev avTov TO TATpt avTOv. 


‘LerrAnooovro bé Tavtes emt TH NELO D Oeov 
éfemAHo COT avrTes emt TH peyaneoTnTe TOU Oeod. 


kat dméSwxey avtoy Tw marpl 
abtot| An interesting illustration of 
Lk.’s free treatment of his source. 
He has left out Mk.’s account of 
the gradual restoration of the afflicted 
boy, and he has added this slight 
touch to finish the picture. It is an 
exact parallel to vii. 15 Kat edwxey 
auroy TH pyTpL aro. 

43. The private colloquy between 
Jesus and the disciples here falls out 
(Mk. ix. 28, 29), and the paragraph 
concludes, as so frequently in Lucan 


43 


accounts of a miracle, with the wonder 
of the people. 

ért rH peyadedrynTt] Here only 
in the Gospels. The word occurs in 
non-religious associations in Inscrr. 
(0.4.8. 666. 26; 669. 9), and 
rarely in LXX (Jer. xl. 9). It is 
found several times in early Greek 
Christian literature, always, as here, 
in relation to God or divine attributes. 
Acts xix. 27 (of Artemis); 2 Pet. i. 
16; Ign. Rom. (address); 1 Clem. 
xxiv. 5; ad Diogn. x. 5. 


THE PASSION FORETOLD. WHO IS THE GREATEST? ON CASTING OUT 
. DEvViLs IN THE NamE oF JESUS (ix. 43b-50) 

These three paragraphs which close the northern ministry in Luke are 
taken over from Mark, where they occur in the corresponding place and the 
same order (Mk. ix. 30-40). Luke omits a collection of disjointed sayings 
which follow in Mark. He has no parallel to Mk. ix. 41 (on giving a cup of 
cold water in the name of a disciple), nor to Mk. ix. 43-47 (“If thy hand 
cause thee to offend,” etc.). But he has a parallel to Mk. ix. 42 in xvii. 2, 


and to Mk. ix. 50 in xiv. 34. 
/ \ / > a @ > / 9 \ 
Ildvrwv 6& Oavpalovtwv émi maow ols érote eimev mpos 


\ a ‘ a \ > a \ 
Tous pabnras avtod @ecbe vets cis Ta wTA Uuwv TOUS 44 


/ tf ¢ an / 
NOYyoUsS TOVTOUS, 0 yap vVlos Tov avOpwirov pméAAEL TrAapa- 
Pd 


43b. révrwv 5 Oavpaldvrwv KrA. | 
Lk. has already omitted to state 
that Jesus left Galilee before the 
Confession of Peter and the Trans- 
figuration; similarly here he omits 
from Mk. the statement that Jesus 
returned to Galilee, and that he 
passed through incognito. Lk. has 
created instead his own setting for 
the prophecy. The world (révtwv) 
was wondering at all his deeds, and 
the wonder of the world made it 
hecessary that the disciples should 


be forewarned’ as to what lay be- 
fore him. 

44. Oérbe cis Ta GTA... TovTOUS] 
Add. Luc. The language is Biblical, 
ef. Ex. xvii. 14 63s cis Ta Gra 
*Inoot. Adyous is taken by some as 
a Hebraism for “ these things,” i.e. 
the events which have just been 
recorded (cf. v. 28 n.). ydp may 
then bear its usual meaning ‘for,’ 
‘since.’ It is necessary for the 
disciples to remember these events, 
,for their faith is to be tried by 
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a / a a 
A5 didocOas eis yeipas dvOpwrav. oi b€ HyvOoUY TO Phya TovTO, 
Kal Hv Tapakexaduppevoy adm attav va pr aicOwvrar 
> / \ 9 in ? a >A \ n es 
auto, Kal époBodvto éepwrhcat advrov wept Tod pyuatos 
46 tovTov. HiohiOev Sé Stadroyeopos év avrois, Td 
47 Tis av ein peilwv attav. o é “Incots eidws Tov bia- 
a a / 
Aoyto poy THs Kapdias avTav émiraBopuevos Tatdiov éoTycev 
> N > € n N 9 5) a ra yy , a 
48 av’To Tap éavt@, Kal eirev adtois “Os dv déEntas TodTO 
\ / 2 N a > + i >» \ / \Nooa x > \ 
To Tatdiov él TO dvomaTi pov ewe SéyeTar, nal ds av eye 
/ A \ 9 , / e \ / ? 
déEnras SéyeTae Tov aTooTEiNavTa pe O Yap puLKpoTEpos ev 
A a) @ / 
49 Taow byiv vTdpywy obToOs éotw péyas. "AmroKpe- 


. \) / 9) 3 / ba , 3 lal > / / 
Geis b€ Iwavns eitrev “Enrectata, eLOapev TLVA EV TW OVOMATL 


the approaching Passion. But Qé0fe disciples in shame forbear to answer. 


eis Td Ora is strongly in favour 
of taking Aoyous to mean ‘ words.’ 
Aéyous must then refer to the saying 
which follows, and yap must be taken 
in an epexegetical sense: ‘these 
words, namely.” Lk. omits to re- 
produce from Mk. the prophecy of 
the resurrection. 

45. Kal yv mapakekadvppevov .. . 
aicOwyrat avrd] Add. Luc., cf. xviii. 
34, XXIv. 16. 

iva py] It is not necessary to give 
iva a final force. As often in the later 
Greek it may merely denote conse- 
quence. Cf. Blass, § 60. 3. 

Tept TOV pyuatos TovTov] Add. Luc. 

46-48. In Mk. this conversation 
takes place in a house at Capernaum 
in consequence of a dispute which 
the disciples had held on the way. 
All this disappears in Lk. 

46. To Tis dy ein peil(wy avror| 
Prob. which of them should be greatest 
in the future kingdom which was to 
be established. peifwv comparat. for 
superlative. So also puxpdrepos in 
v. 48. Blass, § 11. 3. 

47. das Tov Siadoyiopov] Jesus 
knows intuitively. The same is im- 
plied, though not stated, in Mk. 
In Mk. Jesus questions the disciples 
as to their conversation, and the 


Tup €avtTo] For év peow adrov Mk. 
Lk., with Mt., omits to say that 
Jesus embraced the child. 

48. There are two distinct thoughts 
here. (1) He who is lowliest is 
greatest (48b). (This really answers 
the question of v. 46. The corre- 
sponding saying in Mk. precedes the 
incident of the child. The order 
has been changed by Lk.) (2) He 
who receives a little child in the 
name of Jesus receives Jesus, and 
he who receives Jesus receives him 
who sent Jesus (48a). In this saying 
the child is not treated as a type 
of that childlike character which is 
necessary for entry into the kingdom 
(as In xviii. 17), but as a type of 
one of ‘the least,’ to whom the 
obligation of loveis due. Cf. Mt. xxv. 
45. Wellhausen is probably right in 
detecting in Mk. a combination of 
two stories originally distinct in 
idea. But the juxtaposition is happy. 
The service of love, in which true 
greatness consists, is tested by its 
operation towards the most insig- 
nificant. . 

49-50. It is most unlikely that 
exorcism in the name of Jesus would 
be practised in his life-time on earth. 
It may be inferred that the question: 


IX. 50] 
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2 , / \ bi / oN e ’ 
gov ékBdaddovTa Satpmovia, Kal éxwAVopmey avTOY OTL OUK 


dKonovbe’ pel Huov. 


9 \ \ os \ ? an 
eimrev O€ mpos autoy Inaovs 


My 50 


/ a XN > ” 7 © a c \ e ral b) / 
K@NUETE, OF YAP OVK EOTLY Kal vpov UTEP ULWY ETTLY. 


had arisen in the community as to 
what attitude should be adopted 
towards those who, though not 
strictly members of the Church, suc- 
cessfully exorcised in the name of 
Jesus. Answer is given in the form 
of an incident that such exorcists 
are not to be hindered. Acts xix. 
13 records unsuccessful attempts of 
Jewish exorcists to drive out devils 
in the name of Jesus, 

49. ovk GKodAovbe? yeh? rumor] i.e. 
prob. ‘he does not follow [thee] with 
us.” Mk. ore ok HKoAovber Hiv (i.e. 
Jesus and the disciples). Lk. seems 
to dissociate Jesus and the disciples. 


So in the reply for Ka6’ sav, virep 
yeov (Mk.) Lk. substitutes «xaf’ 
tyov, trep tuwv. Perhaps Lk. 
wishes to avoid a formal contradic- 
tion with the converse saying in Xi. 
23 (Q). The two sayings are not 
necessarily incompatible. xi. 23 is an 
appeal to the individual to abandon 
an attitude of neutrality. Here the 
saying is a principle to govern the 
conduct of the disciples towards those 
who stand outside the inner circle. 

Lk. omits from Mk. ovdeis ydp 
eotiy Os moujoes Stvapey ext TH 
dvopati fov Kat Suvycetur TAXD 
KaKkoAoyHnoul pe. 


Tar JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM (ix. 51-xix. 48) 


This is considerably the longest section of the Gospel. It purports to 
describe the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem with his disciples, which resulted 
in the crucifixion (ix. 51). That they were on the road to Jerusalem is stated 
atix. 53, xiii. 22, 33, xvii. 11, xvili. 31. At xix. 11 heis near to Jerusalem ; 
at xix. 41 he is within sight of the city, and at xix. 45 he enters the temple. 
It is implied at ix. 52 that he followed the route through Samaria. But at 
XViil. 35, xix. 1 he passes through Jericho. This is not consistent with a 
direct journey to Jerusalem through Samaria. 

It is, however, clear that very much of the contents of these chapters is 
not in place in a genuine journey. The thronging multitudes (xi. 29, xii. 1, 
xiv. 25), the sabbath day preachings (xiii. 10), the offended Pharisees (xiv. 1), 
the reports of Herod’s hostility (xiii. 31), suggest the background of the 
Galilean ministry rather than a set journey through Samaria to Jerusalem. 
Again, the great parables of cc. xiv., xv., xvi. are loosely strung together and 
have no close connexion with the narrative. 

These discrepancies between the formal character and the actual contents 
of this section find an explanation when the Gospel is compared with the 
Marcan source. At ix. 51 the Marcan source, which Luke has followed closely 
for the greater part of his account of the Galilean ministry, is dropped. It is 


resumed again at xviii. 15, and from there onwards it again provides Luke 
’ 
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with the main substance of his narrative for the rest of the journey to Jerusalem, 
except for two consecutive non-Marcan paragraphs—xix. I-10 (Zacchaeus), 
and 11-28 (parable of the pounds). But between ix. 51 and xviii. 15, that 
is to say for the greater part of what purports to be the narrative of the 
journey, the Marcan source is not used. The few parallels to Marcan material 
which these chapters contain (e.g. xi. 14 f., ‘ casting out devils by Beelzebub’ ; 
xiii, 18 f., the parable of the mustard seed) are shewn by comparison with 
Matthew to be derived from a common non-Marcan source, presumably Q. 
A large proportion of the material is common to Matthew (Q). The rest is 
- peculiar to Luke. The data seem to be well accounted for if we suppose that 
Luke wished to incorporate a large body of teaching, without disturbing 
the essential framework of Mark. Mark says (x. 1) that Jesus journeyed to — 
‘the borders of Judaea,’ but gives no particulars of the journey. Luke 
availed himself of this journey to provide a cadre for his additional material. 
The reading and the exact meaning of Mk. x. I are alike obscure (cf. Rawlinson 
ad loc.), but Mark seems to imply that Jesus journeyed through Peraea, 
and this is confirmed by the mention of his passing through Jericho (x. 46). 
Luke, on the other hand, has material (ix. 52 £.) which brings Jesus to Samaria. 
Moreover, he is probably desirous of including a Samaritan mission as pre- 
figuring the universal expansion of the Church (cf. John iv.). Accordingly 
he makes Jesus advance through Samaria. But the influence of the Marcan 
source still makes him bring Jesus to Jericho, although it was not on the 
route to Jerusalem through Samaria. The explanation of the geographical 
obscurity is therefore literary.* 

It is impossible to reach secure conclusions as to the number, nature, 
and extent of Luke’s sources in this section. Streeter thinks that Q and L 
had already been combined to form a continuous narrative before they were 
worked into the Gospel as it stands. This central section was the principal 
part of ‘ Proto-Luke,’ and ‘ Proto-Luke’ was-* “ practically a Gospel, 
giving a story parallel with Mark’s, from the Preaching of John to the 
Passion and the Resurrection” (Four Gospels, p. 217). The greater part of 

) For a very ingenions attempt to combine the statements of Mk. and Lk. 
with reference to the journey see Burkitt, The Gospel History, p. 96 n. Burkitt 
suggests that Peter (Mark’s authority) travelled through Peraea, and that mépay 
Tod ‘lopddvov (Mk. ix. 1) is written from Peter’s point of view, i.e. it means W. not 
K. of Jordan. Jesus really travelled, as Luke says, through Samaria, in order to 
avoid the territory of Antipas (which included Peraea). It may be questioned 
whether mépay roi ’Iopddvov could have been understood in this sense, and the 


Luean Gospel at any rate is too far removed from personal reminiscence to justify 
confidence in the order and accuracy of its itinerary. 


IX. 54] 
‘ Proto-Luke ’ 


Jerusalem. The theory of ‘ Proto-Luke’ 
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was therefore devoted to a narrative of the journey to 


does not help to account for the 


discrepancy between the contents and the narrative framework of this section. 


On the other hand it seems possible to account for this discrepancy if we 


assume that the element of continuous narrative has been imposed upon the 


material expressly in order to adapt it to its present position in the Gospel. 


"Eyéveto 5€ év TH cupTAnpotcbar Tas Huépas THS ava- 51 


/ > A \ 2 \ 5S / 
Anprrews avTOU Kal avTOS TO TpoTwTroV 


/ a 
eaTHpicEevy TOU 


mopeverOat eis “lepovcadyp, Kai améotetrev dryryédous mpd 52 


. / b] 
TPOTWTOV QUTOU. 


Kai sropevOévtes cionrOov cis Kony 


s DY, OS ETOLLdoTaL avTo: Kal ov« edéEavTO avTOY, 5 
AUAPELTOV, WS ETOLUL f b » 53 


¢ \ “y n > / > 
OTL TO TT pOOWTrov auTov nV TTOPEVOMEVOV ELS 


iSovtes O€ of .wabntal "laxwBos xai “lwavns eimay 


"Tepovoanrnp. 


Kupue, 54 


Géreus el @ Lev TYP KATABANAl ATTO TOY OYPANOY Kal ANdADCAI 


54 avadwoa avrous| add ws kat HNsas erornoev ACD al pler a b f q syr.vg bohcosd 


5 om NBLE 71 157 700* e vg syr.vt arm aeg 


- 51-56. The incident provides a 
practical illustration of the teaching 
of non-resistance to evil (vi. 29). 
The narrative is peculiar to Luke. 
It is to be set in juxtaposition to 
4 Regn. i. of. Jesus will not act 
on the precedent set by Elijah, as 
his too hasty disciples desire. 

51. eyévero &év7@... kat adrds 

. eotnptocev| For the constr. cf. 
i. 8n.  dvadjpwews, ‘assumption.’ 
The noun does not occur elsewhere 
in the Greek Bible (but cf. Test. Lev. 
xviii. (codd.); Ps. Sol. iv. 20; Ass. 
Mos. x. 12). For the verb cf. [Mk.] 
Xvi. 19; Ac. i. 2, II, 223; 1 Tim. 
iii. 16. Here the term perhaps con- 
notes the various stages by which 
Jesus passed from an earthly to a 
heavenly existence (cf. é£odos v. 31 
supra) rather than the single incident 
of the Aseension into heaven (Kloster- 
mann). To tpocwmrov éotijpicev] A 
Semitism. Cf. Dan. xi. 17; 18; Jer. 
xxi, Io EOTHprKa TS TPdTUTOY [ov 
ert rH méAcv; Bz. vi. 2, ete. 

52. jeter dyyédovs] Appar- 


g¢ Cyr 


ently not to preach, but to prepare 
quarters. Cf. xxii. 8. «is Kwpuny 
Lapapetov] For the journeys of 
Galileans to Jerusalem through Sa- 
maritan territory, and the disturb- 
ances which were liable to occur, 
cf. Jos. Ant. xx. 6. I. 

53. TO Tpdcwrov avTov .tv To- 
pevowevoy] Another Semitism. Cf. 
2 Regn. xvii. 11 kal 1o mpdcwmrdv 
Tov TopEevomevorv ev Leow adTOv. 

54. ot pabiyrat *laxwBos Kab 
*Iwavys] The surname of the sons 
of Zebedee, Boavnpyés, 6 eotiv Yiol 
Bpovris, is given Mk. iii. 17. Tt is 
not reproduced by Lk., but this 
ineident gives an explanation of the 
name. 

54-55. The additions attested by 
Western authorities (see crit. note) 
are in all probability not part of 
the original text. The words 6 vids 
tov avOpwrov... d\Aa coca have 
a close parallel in xix. 10, Rendel 
Harris (7. and 8. ii. 1, 232) 
traces the Western additions to Mar- 
cionite influence. Zahn, on the other 
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Kat émopevOnaay 


\ / : > A, 2 a na ee 4 \ eA 
57 Kai TTOPEVOMLEVWY AUTWY EV TH 06@ ELEY TLS TWPOS AUTOV 


58 ’AxorovOijcm cor Grrov éav amépyn. 


"Inoods 


kat elev avTo ‘[o] 


/ N \ \ \ a 
At aXwrrekes - pwXeous eyouo ww KQL TA WETELVA TOU 


3 n / e \ eN fal > / 3 xv a 
oupavou KATACKYHVWOELS, O dé vtos TOV av p@mrov OUK EVEL TTOU 


59 THY Kehadny KAD. 


e \ > 
o O€ etmrev 


Eizrev € apos Erepov 


"Axorovdes pot. 


"Eritpeyrov jot wpa tov amenOovre Paras Tov 


55 ewertunoey avrows] add kat evrev ovx odare ec ov mveuuaros eore [umes] o [yap] 
vios Tou avOpwirov oux nAOe Wuxas [avOpwrwy] arodrecat (vel aroxrervat) adda cwoat 
D (usque ad eore) 6 al permu latt syr (cur.vg) arm bohodd Cypr al 5: om NABC 


157 mult al | syr.sin aege Bas Cyr 


hand, thinks that they are origina] and 
were later omitted from the motive of 
opposition to Marcionism. The story 
of Elijah is in any case in mind: 4 
Regn. i. 10 Kai xatéBy wip ek Tov 
otpavod Kail Katépayey adrov kat 
TOUS TEVTHKOVTA UUTOT. 

57-62. The sayings of Jesus to 
three would-be disciples occur here 
with great appropriateness at the 
beginning of the last journey to Jeru- 
salem, when to follow Jesus meant 
to follow him to death. The first two 
are found, with but slight variations, 
in Mt. viii. 19-22. The last is peculiar 
to Lk. In the last and perhaps 
also in the second we seem to have 
another reminiscence of the history 
of Elijah. See the narrative of the 
call of Elisha, 3 Regn. xix. 2of. 

57-58. «lrév tis] In Mt. a 
scribe. This is an enthusiastic hearer 
who has not counted the cost of 
discipleship. The great saying has 
a striking parallel in Plut. Vat. T'xb. 
Gracch. 9. 828c¢ Ta pev Onpia ra 
THY “Iradiav vepopeva Kat hwdAcdy 
exei kat KOLTQLOV eoTuy avTov EKGOTW 
kal Katddvots, Tots 8 wmréep Tis 
*Iradius pax opeévors Kal droOvijcKov- 
ow dépos. kat gwrdss &rAAov & 
ovdevds pérertiv, GAN dokor Kal 
dvidpuroe peta Téexvov TAavavTat 


kal yuvatkov. ... There as here 
the security of the beasts is con- 
trasted with a particular case of 
human need. Bultmann (G.S.T7. 
pp. 14, 58) thinks that the saying 
has been adapted from a pessimistic 
saying of Jewish proverbial philo- 
sophy concerning the life of man 
and given a new Christian reference: 
6 vids Tot dvOpwrrov originally meant 
‘man’ contrasted with the beasts. 
But as a generalization the contrast 
would be clearly untrue to life: 
many men have houses. 6 vids Tov 
dvOpwrov here means Jesus. This 
usage is also found in Mt. viii. 20 
and therefore goes back to Q. 

59-60. elev d¢ rpos érepov] Jesus 
here takes the initiative. This has 
more point than the version in 
Mt. where the injunction to 
follow is a part of the reply of 
Jesus to the man’s request. The 
burial of a father was to a Jew a 
primary duty of filial piety. Cf. 
Tobit iv. 3, vi. 15. But even this 
must yield to the higher claim of 
the kingdom of God. Cf. xiv. 26. 
dpes Tovs vekpovs] Best under- 
stood, in a transferred sense, of those 
who have not followed Jesus and 
therefore have not entered into lifc. 
‘““It would be unjust and unreason- 
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qatépa ov. ¢imev O€ avTM 
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“Ades tous vexpovs Odaas 60 


a \ 
TOUS EAUT@Y vEeKpovs, TV dé arreOwv SidyyedAre THY Bactrelay 


rou Oeov. eimev 66 Kal 


[4 
ETEPOS 


"AxorovOncw cov, KUpte* OL 


n \ 37 } > , a 3 \ 5s? 
TPGTOV dé émitpevrov jot aroragacbas Tots ets TOV oiKOY pov. 


5 \ \ 24 ¢ 3 a 
eimrev O€ [apos avrov] o “Inacods 


Ovsels értBarwv rHY yelpa 62 


9 39 ov \ 4 3 \ ? ; Yd / > a 
ér dpotpov Kat Prerav ets TA OTriaw evOeTOS éoTLY TH 


Bactnreta Tov Oeod. 


62 ovdes. . . 
ex aporpov D lat.vet Clem Cypr 


able to exalt the saying into a prin- 
ciple for all times and seasons. A 
man would have to leave his father 
unburied to join his regiment in war. 
To proclaim the kingdom of God 
was a still greater need. . .. The 
honouring of parents is so deeply 
rooted in the Jewish consciousness 
that these sayings of Jesus, though 
explicable and even justifiable, have 
a not wholly Jewish ring. 

Moreover, it must be allowed ia 
these somewhat un-Jewish sayings 
of Jesus produced un-Jewish results ” 
(Montefiore). Cf. Westermarck, Origin 


oTigw] ovders evs Ta oTLTW BrETWY Kat EmLBadAwY THY XELPA aUTOU 


and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
vol. i. pp. 537, 616, quoted by M. 
60. cb dé dreADov . . . TOU Deor'] 
Not in Mt., and prob. added by Lk. 
61-62. Unlike Elisha, this disciple 
is not to be allowed to bid farewell 
to his family. The incident is not 
in Mt. Lk. may have added it 
to provide a setting for a great 
saying. etOeros] ie. fit to work 
for the kingdom of God. Cf. Hes. 
Works and Days 443 6s €épyov 
pedAetov iOeidv x’ atdAar’ éAatvor, 
pnetTe mamtaivwy pel? duidAckas, 


GAN ert epyw Gupoy éxwv. 


THE Mission OF THE SEVENTY AND THEIR RETURN (x. I-24) 


The Lord commissions a further body of seventy[-two] disciples to prepare 
the way for his advance. They return rejoicing at the success of their mission. 
Jesus thanks the Father for that he has revealed to the simple what is hidden 
from the wise, and pronounces a blessing upon his disciples. 

With the exception of v. 1 and vv. 17-20 the whole of this section has 
parallels in Mt. Lk. intends it to be read in connexion, but the arrange- 
ment is probably his own. In Mt., and perhaps in Q, the thanksgiving 
of Jesus (Mt. xi. 25-27 =Lk. x. 21-22) follows after the denunciations of 
the unrepentant cities (Mt. xi. 21-24 =Lk. x. 13-15), and both are separated 
from the charge to the disciples. 

The appointment of the seventy[-two] disciples is unknown to the other 
Gospels and to the rest of the N.T. The main content of the charge (vv. 2-11, 


16) is in Mt. ix. 37 f. conflated with Mk. vi. 7-13 and forms part of the charge 
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to the Twelve. It is probable that the original in Q was a variant version of 
ME. vi. 7-13 (to which it bears close resemblance), and that Lk., who has 
already reproduced Mk. vi. 7-13, has himself constructed the narrative setting 
to fit his second source. It is to be noted that Lk. xxii. 35 f. (67e dwéoreAa 
buds arep BurdAavriov Kut ripas Kat vrodypatwv . . .) looks back to x. 4 
(contrast Mk. vi. 8, Mt. x. 9 and Uk. viii. 3), and assumes that the injunction 
of x. 4 had been delivered to the Twelve, not to the seventy. Moreover the 
narrative introduction does not altogether fit the charge: Jesus is said to 
dispatch the disciples by twos to every city where he himself would come, 
like the messengers referred to above (v. 52); the charge, however, implies an 
independent ministry, without direct reference to the approach of Jesus in 
person. Again the return of the seventy in a body to Jesus does not easily . 
harmonise with the conception that they had been sent out in advance by 
twos “to every city and place where he himself would come.” 

The disciples are to travel and to live in extreme simplicity. They are 
commissioned to heal the sick and to proclaim the near approach of the 
kingdom. 

The number ‘seventy’ probably has a symbolic value as corresponding 
with the number of the nations of the earth in Gen. x. (70 in Heb., 72 in 
LXX), as the Twelve correspond to the number of the twelve tribes. 

_ An alternative but less probable suggestion is that the seventy[-two] are 
a counterpart to the seventy elders chosen to assist Moses. (Ex. xxiv. 1; 
Num. xi. 16. To the seventy elders add Eldad and Medad. Cf. Clem. Rec. 


i. 40.) 
X. 1 Mera 6€ tadra dvéderEev 6 Kvpsos Erépovs éEBdounKovTa 
[Sto] nal daéotetrev adbtots dva bvo0 [800] mpo mpocwrrov 
b a ? a / \ / e 2 \ ” 
QUTOU els TWacav TOW Kal TOTOV OU HuEANEY AUTOS EpyeE- 
2 cOavr. edrgeyer Sé mpos atdtovs ‘O pév Deptrpds Torus, oF 
dé épyatas oriyou: SenOnte ovy Tod Kupiov Tov Oepicpov 


1 eBdounkovra SACL al pler b fq syr (vg.hl) boh Iren Tert Eus Cyr S: eBdouy- 
kovra 6bvo BDMRace vg syr.vt arm sah Epiph Clem-Recogn Aug. 


1. dvederfer] ‘appointed.’ So Ac. between 70 and 72 occurs in Gen. x. 
i. 24. Lucan only in N.T. Plut., (the number of the peoples) as be- 
Polyb. 6 xvptos] Cf. vii. 13 n. tween Heb. and LXX; likewise in 
épdsopjkovta Sto] The reading of the traditional number of the Greek 
BD is to be preferred. There would translators of the O.T. Cf. Epiph. 
be a tendency to make 72 into a JLxp. Fid., Migne PG. xlii. 780. 
round number. Similar confusion 2. 6 pev Oepirpds . . . Oepurpov 


X. 8] 


\ \ a 
Oras éepyatas éxBadyn els tov Oepiopov avTod. 


/ a U / / 
isov ATOTTEANW Las ws Aapvas ev pecw AUKWD. 
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pn Baord- 4 


fete BaddXdvriov, wy THpav, I) bTOOnMaTA, Kal pNndéva KaTa 


\ LINEN 2 ’ : 
THy obey aomdanobe. 


EYETE 


3 A > oN ? / > 7 a 
eis Hv 8 av etoéXOnTE oikiavy TpaToV 


EF? / a vw ¢ 
Lpnvn TD OLK@M TOUT. 


wr 


\ 2\ bd al 9 en 
Kal €av eKEel 4H LOS O 


> / > , ee 9 \ e > 7 e a ? \ / 
ELPNVIS, EWAVATTANTETAL ET AVTOV 1 ELPHVN VLWY* Eb dé LNYS, 


ep tuas avaxdprre. 


3 b) “a \ A 3 f 4 of 
éy avtn O€ TH oikia pévete, EcOovtes 7 


\ > aA Ul \ e / A a 
Kal TLvoVTES TA TAP aUT@Y, aELOS yap Oo épyaTns TOU picOov 


QUTOU. 


\ / ’ > / > > + 
pon petaPaivete €& oixias ets olKtav. 


Kal els tv 8 


my , 2 \ , toa ’ / \ 
dv ody eicépynobe Kai déywvTar tpas, éoOleTe TH Tapa- 


avtov] Practically identical in word- 
ing with Mt. ix. 37, 38, where, however, 
it is appropriately placed before the 
choice of the Twelve. 

3. || Mt. x. 16 (om. tardyere: for 
épvas, mpoBara), Lk. does not 
give: the injunction which follows 
in Mt.: yiverGe oty dpdvipor 
ws of ders Kal aKépatoL ws at 
TepioTepat. 

4. The Twelve in Mk. vi. 8 are 
allowed cavdaAta (= vrodijpara), a 
staff, and one yxiTwy. Shoes and 
a staff are forbidden in Mt. x. 1o. 
In Lk. ix. 3 a staff is forbidden 
to the Twelve, and here shoes are for- 
bidden to the seventy. PudAAdyriov] 
‘A purse’ in N.T. only here, xii. 
33, and xxii. 35. Mk. and Mt. 
assume that money is carried in the 
girdle. Cf. Schol. to Aristoph. Ran. 
784 (Dindorf, Aristoph. iv. pt. 2, 
p- 98) Badruvriytopots: Tots Ta Ba- 
Advria tépvovot, & ev Tuis Covass 
dmywpnpeva épovow  avOpwror. 
pon déeva . dordanobe] Because 
the minds of the missionaries must 
be fixed on their purpose. Cf. 4 
Regn. iv. 209. 

5-12. The material is found in 
Mt. x. in briefer form and somewhat 
differently arranged. Cf. Mt. x. 11- 
13, 10b, 7, 14-15. 

7. The missionaries are entitled to 


s 


ordinary hospitality, on the principle 
that ‘the labourer is worthy of his 
hire.” Mt. states the principle, 
but in a less appropriate place, and 
does not mention the right to hos- 
pitality. It seems probable that the 
source is more closely followed in 
Lk., and that it has been com- 
pressed and rearranged by Mt. 
agtos yap... pirOov adrov] For 
picGot Mt. gives tpodys. The 
saying is quoted in its Lucan form 
in 1 Tim. v. 18. This is no doubt 
the saying to which Paul alludes, 
1 Cor. ix. 7, 14 vttTws Kai.d Kiiptos 
Sierakev trois TO etayyédiov Kat- 
ayyéAXovaew ék Tod etayyeAlov Cy. 

8. eoOlere TA TapaTepeva byiv] 
Cf. erOovres Kal wivovtes TA Tap 
avtwy above. There is striking re- 
semblance in language to 1 Cor. 
XK. 27 wav 7d mupatiOepevov iysiv 
éoOiere, pySev dvaxpivovtes Sua TI 
cuvelOnoiv, where, however, the 
point is that the Christian is not 
to ask questions as to whether the 
meat which is put before him is 
clean or unclean according to the 
Mosaic Law. That idea is not to 
be read into this passage, but it is 
not unlikely that St. Paul’s language 
is an echo of this injunction, adapted 
to the conditions of the Gentile 
mission, 

L 
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/ e A , \ al “a ‘ 
Q TiWWéueva dpiv, Kal Oepamrevete Tovs ev adTtH dacbeveis, Kat 


1O Aéyere avTois 


U ? A a A 
"Hyytxev eb twas 1) Bactrdeta Tov Ocod. els 


iv 8 dy modu eioédXOnte cab wn Séywvtas buds, eEeMOovtes 


> \ / 3 aA Vv 
Il evs Tas mrateias auTns eELTaTe 


\ \ \ \ 
Kai tov KovLOpTOV TOY 


KoAAnOEeVTA Hulv ex THS TONEWS UUeY eis TOUS Todas ATrOpac- 


/ @ ec oa \ “a , ef ”. e / 
Tomela vuLV' TANVY TOUTO YLVWOKETE OTL TYyLKEV 7 Bactreia 


12 Tov Geov. 


/ v x “a / > , 
13 TOTEpoy EoTaL 7) TH TOAEL EKELYN. 


/ toa ve > / 3 a e¢ + 5) , ’ 
Neyo vuiy Otte Zodopwois ev TH Huépa exeivy aver- 


Odvai cot, Xopatetv: ovat 


cot, BnOcada: drt cf ev Tipw Kal Ydadve eyevriOncay ai 


BS / e / ? con , BS b] , \ ) al 
VVAPLELS Ab YEVOMEVAL EV UULLY, TUNAL AVY EV CAKKW KAL OTTO0OM 


14 KkaOnwevor petevonoar. 


v b] a , x Cc A 
15 €oTas €v TH KPlLoEeL 4H ULV. 


16 oYpanoy YyweOHcu ; 


g. éd tas] Not in Mt. With 
the addition of ef’ ids the saying 
suggests that the kingdom may be 
thought of as already present, to be 
accepted or rejected, among those to 
whom it is preached. 

II. kal tov Kovioprov .. .] A 
similar injunction Mk. vi. 11 (=ix. 5 
supra) and Mt.x.14. Cf. Ac. xiii. 51. 

aropacoev] A good Greek word. 
Here only in N.T.  éxpdorreny occurs 
vil. 38, g.v. 

13-15. The fate of the city which 
shall disobey the call of the mis- 
sionaries leads Jesus to pronounce 
the doom of the Galilean cities which 
have already failed to repent in spite 
of the wonders which they have wit- 
nessed. But the connexion is not 
good, and is probably due to the 
editing either of the evangelist or 
‘his source. The same verses are 
found as a separate section in Mt. 
xi. 20-24 with a concluding verse 
which affirms that the fate of Caper- 
naum shall be worse than that of 
Sodom. Cf. supra v. 12=Mt. x..15 
(where, however, Gomorra is coupled 
with Sodom). The verses are perhaps 
‘“‘the pronouncement of a Christian 


€we TOY &AAOY KATABHCH. 


Try Tipo Kal wddve avexTorepov 


/ ¢ 
Kai ot, Kadapvaovp, pr éwc 
e b) / My n 
O dkovey vsav 


prophet casting a retrospective glance 
at the work of Jesus in Galilee” (Loisy). 

13. Xopdfev] Unknown to the 
Gospels apart from this and the 
parallel verse in Mt.—a_ striking 
illustration of the fragmentary char- 
acter of the narratives embodied in 
the Gospels. The modern Kerdzeh 
is about an hour’s distance from 
Tell Him and nearly due north. 
Sanday, Sacred Sites, p. 24. 

14. Tvpw «at Yiddve] The per- 
spective is that of an inhabitant of 
Palestine. Tyre and Sidon represent 
the heathen world. 

15. Is. xiv. 13-15 od O€ (ie. the 
king of Babylon) eiras 77 diavoin 

Kis rov otpavoy dvaPicopac 
. viv € els dOyv KataBnon. 

16. Jesus addresses the mission- 
aries again. The messengers pro- 
claim what Jesus has put into their 
mouths, and Jesus proclaims what 
he who sent him has enjoined. The 
message is one and it is God’s. 
The charge in Mt. similarly con- 
cludes: 6 dexdpevos tas éue S€xeTuUXt, 
kat 0 ewe Sexdpevos Seyerar Tdv 
dmrorret\avrd pe, followed by two 
further verses of exposition. 


awou 
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> om 2? 4 1 o dOeTa tf oA sue ae t° 0 Oe é€“e abeTa 
€pLou AKOVEL, KAL 0 GUETMV VAS ELE AUETEL' O OE ELE UVETWY 


3 n ‘ 3 / , 
GOeTEs TOV ATOTTELNAVTU ME. 


EBdSounxovta [Sv0] peta yapads RéyovTes 


t fal fal 9 , / 
Saimoua vToTdcceTa, uiv ev TH ovopMaTL Gov. 


‘Trréotpeyray d€ of 17 
Kupie, nal Ta 


eivrey 56 18 


’ a ? , \ - an e > \ 9 a 

avToUs E@ewpovv tov 2atavav ws aotpamny é€x TOD 

n ‘ ? \ / n \ / le) 
ovpavod mecovta. idov dédwxa tpiv thy eEovoiay Tot 19 

\ / \ n \ 

TIATEIN ETTANW OMEWN KAL TKOPTIWY, Kal é7l wacav THY 


Suvapuv tod éyOpod, Kai ovdév duds ob py adiKjoes. 


? / \ / ef 
EV TOUT@ [LN KAlPETE OTL 


TAnv 20 


\ , Cc on e , 
TA TWVEVUPLATA VU VUTTOTACCETAL, 


\ / \ bd] / e ~ , 3 a > 
xaipere S€ OTL TA OVOpaTA UoV évyéeypaTTaL ev TOIS Ovpa- 


VOLS. 


17 eBdounKovra] add évo BD latt syr.sin ? syr.hl-mg arm sah. 


17. vreotpePav] Similarly the 
return of the Twelve after their 
mission is narrated (ix. 1o=Mk. vi. 
30). The disciples are filled with 
a joyful astonishment at their power 
over theforcesof evil. troréccer Oat] 
Used of the subjection of spirits 1 Cor. 
xiv. 32. Great Paris Mag. Pap. 3080 
Kab drorayyoerat ee Wav TVET PLE 
kat Sauoveov omotoy édy tv (Deiss- 
mann, Light from the Ancient East, 
E.T., 1927, p. 258). 

18, tov Satavav] Here as else- 
where in N.T. Satan is head of the 
powers of evil. In Rev. xii. we hear 
of his being defeated and cast out of 
heaven by Michael and his hosts. 
A similar idea lies behind this saying. 
The consciousness that he has already 
broken the power of the evil spirits, 
with Satan at their head, is implied 
here as in xi. 17 f.=Mk. iii. 23 f. 
An ecstatic vision on the part of 
Jesus is suggested, but it is not clear 
when we are to understand it to have 
taken place—perhaps during the ab- 
sence of the seventy. €Jewpovy (Impf.) 
prob. implies a continued experience. 

19-20. The defeat of Satan ex- 
Plains the success of the disciples. 
Jesus has given them authority over 


? x ood > , a , 
Ev avty Ty wpa nyaddacaTo TH TrEevpaTL 21 


vide ad w% 1 


all the powers of evil. The language 
is coloured by Ps. xci. But Jesus 
directs their thoughts away from 
their sensational successes. The real 
ground for joy is that they are 
enrolled in God’s book as citizens of 
the kingdom, which, with Satan’s 
downfall, is shortly to be revealed. 
The idea of God’s book is found in 
O.T., Ex. xxxii. 32; Is. iv. 3. See 
also Enoch xlvii. 3,andesp. Dan. xii. 1. 
21-22. These words with insignifi- 
cant variations are also found in Mt. 
xi. 25-27 and therefore derive from 
a common source (Q). In Mt. 
they are followed by the invitation 
‘Come unto me all ye that labour 
> Did the invitation follow 

the two preceding verses in Q as 
in Mt.? If so, it is remarkable 
that Lk., who cared much for the 
weary and heavy-laden, should omit 
it. There is a study of these verses 
in Norden, Agnostos Theos, pp. 277 f. 
Norden holds that the integral text 
is preserved in Mt. The three 
stanzas (Mt. xi. 25-26; 27; 28-29), 
each consisting of four lines, must ¢o 
together. They reproduce a type of 
religious pyovs containing the three 
elements of (1) revelation, (2) thanks- 
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"RE ‘ x A / , ae 2 A 
Ojo oyoupat ool, TATED Kupte TOU 


4 fe) \ fal a e 3 / a 3 \ A \ 
ovpavov Kal THS Ys, OT’ amexpuiras TadTa amo copwVv Kat 


a \ ) , 2 4 , / e / 4 
OUVVETOV, KAL aTrexanduwas QAUTA VHTLOLS* VAL, O TWATHP, OTL 


ef 3 ’ 2 of a t 
22 OUTWS evookia EYEVETO eum poo Oév Oouv. 


giving for the revelation, (3) invitation 
to share in the revelation. This 
common type underlies the last 
chapter of Ecclus., Corp. Herm. i. 
fin., and this logion in the Gospels. 
Distinctive of the Christian treatment 
of the theme is the idea that the 
revelation is imparted to the simple 
and childlike. The sayings are to 
be ascribed to an early Christian 
‘prophet.’ Though not an avrodwvia 
of the Lord, they are true to the 
‘idea’ of his teaching and character. 
Norden finds himself unable to 
account for Luke’s omission of Mt. 
xi, 28-29. It may be suggested that 
Lk. modified the source with a view 
to the setting in which he has placed 
it, ie. the occasion of the return of 
the seventy disciples. A general invi- 
tation to the weary and heavy-laden 
would be less appropriate here than 
vv. 23-24, which Lk. probably trans- 
ferred from another context in Q 
(= Mt. xiii. 16, 17): Jesus ‘privately’ 
addresses the disciples and pronounces 
them blessed because they actually 
behold the fulfilment of what prophets 
and kings had looked for. 

21. The words of introd. are 
characteristically Lucan: é€v avrjj 
Ti) Opa, ef. ii. 38, vii. 21, xii. 12, 
xiii. 31, xx. 19, xxiv. 33; Ac. xvi. 18, 
xxii.13. 1yaAAudoaro TO wv. T. dy.] 
Cf.i.47. Mt. xi. 25 begins: év éxeivey 
To Ka.p@ (likewise characteristic of 
Mt.) dzroxpiOeis 6 *Inootis etrev. 

eLopohoyotipat cov] ‘I thank thee.’ 
The word is freq. in this sense 
in the Greek Psalter for Heb. b WW. 
dméxpupas . . . kal amexdAuvias] 
The paratactic construction echoes 
Semitic idiom. The emphasis falls 
upon drexdAvias: ‘God has revealed 


Ilavra pot rapedoOn 


to babes things hidden from the wise 
and prudent.’ In thought and in 
language this passage is strikingly 
similar to 1 Cor. i. 21 emewdr) yap ev TH 
copig. TOU Geod ovK eyvw 6 KOopOS 
did THs codias Tov Hedy, evddnnoev 
6 Oeds da THS pwpias TOD Kypty- 
patos cacat ToVs micTevovTas. But 
the use of v7}7v0+ here is quite different 
from the Pauline use. In Paul vijreoe 
is used for immature believers (1 Cor. 
lii. 1), not, as here, for those who are 
unsophisticated. 

rattu] The content of ravrta is left 
vague, but may be interpreted as the 
knowledge of God’s will. Perhaps in 
some earlier setting the reference of 
TavTu was more clearly defined. 

euarpooGév cov] A Semitic peri- 
phrasis to avoid a too familiar manner 
in speaking of the Divine purpose. 

22. mavrTa pot mapeddOn] The 
meaning is not certain. Some inter- 


‘pret ‘all power has been committed 


to me (as Messiah) by my Father.’ 
Cf. Mt. xxviii. 18 €660n prot race 
efovoia, But the thought of Mes- 
sianic authority does not fit closely 
with the context. Wellh., Norden, 
Harnack interpret of the rapddoors 
of religious doctrine, ‘all that I 
teach has been delivered to me 
directly from my Father.’ Jesus 
has not, like the scribes, received a 
wapddoors from men. Therefore it 
is that he teaches with authority and 
not as the scribes. The scribes are 


_ ‘the wise and prudent’ from whom 


his wisdom has been hidden. This 
gives a good sense, but perhaps 
presses unduly and somewhat prosaic- 
ally the associations of mapeddOy, 
which need not mean more than 
‘committed.’ The emphatic words 


X, 22] 
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are urd Tov TaTpds pov, ‘all that 
has been committed to me comes 
from my Father.’ The concluding 
prayer in Corp. Herm. i. (Poimandres) 
gives a close parallel to wupedd0y: 
evAoynrds ef rdtep' 6 ods dvOpwros 
ovvayiacev oor PBovdAerar, Kadws 
TApPEOHKas AVTH THY Tacav ove tay. 

yevioker Tis éeoriv 6 vids] Mt. 
ervywvwoKke. Tov vidv. The indirect 
question is prob. a stylistic alteration 
by Luke. The affirmation of the 
mutual knowledge of Father and Son 
has no parallel elsewhere in the 
synoptic Gospels. The absolute use 
of the term 6 vids is found elsewhere 
in the synoptic traditions only in 
Mk. xiii. 32. On the other hand the 
thought and the language is in line 
with St. John’s Gospel; cf. esp. x. 
15 Kaus yuworke: pe 6 TaTHp Kayo 
ywiokw tov warépa. There is a 
general tendency among recent editors 
to hear in these words as they stand 
echoes of the thought of the early 
Church about its Lord and _ his 
relations with the Father, rather 
than echoes of actual words of Jesus. 
A difference is to be noted from the 
preceding verse: there it is the 
Father who ‘reveals,’ here the Son 
‘reveals’ the Father. That in fact 
‘the Son’ had revealed the Father 
was clear to the early believers. It 
is a further question whether an 
explicit claim to be, as the Son, sole 
revealer of the Father is probable 
on the lips of Jesus. There is some 
difficulty in interpreting the con- 
nexion of thought. The second 
clause—‘no one knows who is the 
Son but the Father’—seems to 
interrupt the sequence between the 
first and the two last clauses. The 
- Yevelation of the Father to the Son 
explains how no one, knows the 


Father except the Son and those to 
whom the Son wills to reveal him, 
but that no one except the Father 
knows the Son breaks that line of 
thought. In many early quotations 
(reviewed in detail by Harnack, Say- 
ings of Jesus, Excursus i.) the two 
clauses are cited in inverse order. 
This inversion of order is not attested 
by any ms. authority (the only 
important Ms. variant is that of a 
who omits the clause concerning the 
knowledge of the Son by the Father), 
but Harnack thinks that the inverted 
order, with the reading ¢yvw for 
yivwoxet (see below), gives an earlier 
form of text than that attested by 
the mss. It is, however, clear that 
with this inversion we are left with 
an impossible connexion between the 
two last clauses; it is hardly possible 
to say ‘no one knows who the Son 
is except the Father and he to whom 
the Son wills to reveal him.’ The 
Son is not his own revealer. Har- 
nack thus holds that originally in 
Lk. (and therefore in Q) the words 
Kal Tis €oTU 6 vids Ef pO TaTHP 
were wanting. The residual text 
may then be regarded as an authentic 
saying. Wellh. also thinks it prob- 
able that the words concerning the 
Father’s knowledge of the Son are 
an ancient interpolation. But it is 
precarious to desert the evidence of | 
the mss. The text as it stands 
gives a good sense, though there is 
certainly a hiatus in the thought 
between the first two clauses. It 
seems not unlikely that this hiatus 
was responsible for the inversion of 
order (conscious or unconscious) in 
so many early quotations. The read- 
ing ¢yvw for ywwoKe: found in many 
early quotations (cf. Harnack 1.c.) 
and in a b (novit), and adopted by 
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23 BovrAnTas 0 vies amoKaAdv a. 
Makdpior of ofOadpol of Bré- 


\ $ / > 
pabntas kar’ iStay eitrev 
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Kai orpadels mpos rovs 


24 wovrTes & BréteTe. Neyo yap bpiv OTe wWodAol poPhrat Kal 


a / a a a ; \ 9 
Bactrels nOéAncav idSeiy & duels BrErere Kal ovK cidav, Kal 


a 


A , 
GKOUGAL & AKOVETE KAL OVK HKOVoAD. 


24 Kal axovoat... 


some heretics “qui peritiores apostolis 
volunt esse” (Iren. Iv. xi. I) in an 
anti-Judaic sense, may have arisen 
from assimilation to the aorist wup- 
«0002. Harnack on the other hand 
suggests that ¢yvw was supplanted 
by yevdoxes because @ dv droxudtyy 
seemed to demand the present tense 
in the preceding verb. 

Norden holds fast to the four 
clauses. Not only is the full text 
attested by textual evidence, but 
the four clauses are required to 
balance the four clauses in the pre- 
ceding verse. He recognizes that 
the second clause (b) interrupts the 
connexion between the first (a) and 
the third (c). The real force of (b), 
however, is that it provides the pre- 
supposition of (c): the Son knows, 
and can therefore reveal, the Father, 
but only because he is himself first 
known of the Father. On this inter- 
pretation, the thought is the same as 
that of Gal. iv. g viv 8€ yvdvrTes 
Oedv, pardov b€ yvuoBévres td Geod, 


ovk nkovcay om ail 


1 Cor. viii. 3, xiii. 12. Cf. also Corp. 
Herm. x.15. The knowledge of man by 
God is antecedent to the knowledge 
of God by man. But the language, 
as Bousset points out, is against this. 
We require on this view, not ‘no 
one knows the Son but the Father, — 
but ‘ the Father knows (1.e. foreknows, 
chooses) no one but the Son.’ It is 
best to take the text as it stands 
and to interpret it of the mutual 
understanding between the Father 
and the Son, as often in St. John. 

23-24. The connexion of the 
verses here, though probably not 
original, is better than in Mt. xiii. 
16-17 where they are interpolated 
between the parable of the sower 
and its interpretation. 

24. kat Bactreis] Mt. cat Sixacot, 
which is less forcible. Mt. has 
a preference for dixatoovvy. The 
saying implies that the hopes and 
anticipations of the old dispensa- 
tion are already finding their fulfil- 
ment in the work of Jesus on earth. 


THE Goop SAMARITAN (x. 25-37) 

This is one of a small group of stories peculiar to Luke which give practical 
illustrations of types of conduct which are enjoined or reproved. Other such 
stories are ‘The Rich Fool’ (xii. 16-21) and ‘ Dives and Lazarus’ (xvi. 19-31). 
A closer parallel to this story is ‘The Pharisee and the Publican’ (xviii. 9-14) 
which Jiilicher thinks may originally have formed a pair with ‘The Good 
‘The Rich Fool’ and ‘The Pharisee and the Publican’ are 
called by Luke ‘ parables.’ 


Samaritan.’ 
But these stories are not parables in the usual 
sense of that word in the Gospels. The usual parable describes some 
natural process or some happening in social life which presents an analogy 


to a spiritual truth. The point of the parable lies in the analogy, not in 
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the story itself. Indeed the narrator may find analogies to spiritual truths 
in behaviour or motives which, in themselves, are not, and are not regarded 
.as, commendable; e.g. the parables of the unjust judge, the importunate 
friend, the unjust steward. In the case, however, of these illustrative 
stories, the story itself conveys its moral. The point of the present story 
lies in the beneficence of one of the schismatic Samaritans contrasted with 
the callous indifference of the representatives of official Judaism. It would 
thus be especially congenial to Luke, who loves to strike the universalistic note. 

Whence Luke derived this and the other stories remains quite uncertain. 
There are indications that the present setting is secondary. The introductory 
dialogue with the lawyer is closely similar to Mk. xii. 28-34 and is either 
modelled upon that passage or else reproduces some parallel version. That 
Luke regarded it as a doublet of Mk. xii. 28 f. is shewn by his omission of 
that passage at xx. 40. The connexion with the parable is artificial, for the 
parable is not strictly an answer to the seribe’s question. The scribe asks for 
a definition of what is meant by ‘neighbour,’ when it is said that a man 
must love his neighbour as himself. In the quotation from the law and in 
the seribe’s question, the neighbour is mentioned as the proper object of 
benevolent action. The parable, it is true, gives by implication an answer to 
the question, viz. your neighbour is anyone in need with whom you are 
thrown into contact, but the word neighbour is now used in a quite different 
sense, viz. to denote the person who himself shews benevolence or ‘ neighbour- 
liness ’ to others. 

Halévy (Revue des Etudes juives, iv., 1882, pp. 249-255) argues that it is 
unlikely that Jesus would single out a Samaritan as a type of benevolent 
behaviour (he compares Mt. x. 5), and thinks the picture of a Samaritan on 
the road between Jerusalem and Jericho and on terms of intimacy with an 
innkeeper incompatible with the relations of Jews and Samaritans in Palestine 
in the period before the Jewish War. He thinks that the parable as spoken 
by Jesus may have contrasted ‘Israelite’ (in the sense of ‘layman’ as 
often in Rabbinic) with the priest and Levite, and that the conversion of the 
layman into a Samaritan may be ascribed to the universalism of Luke. 
Halévy’s conjecture is favourably regarded by Montefiore, but not by Abrahams 
(Studies, 2nd Series, No. vii.). 

It is likely that the story has had a history, and we should probably 
think of more stages than one before the tale received the artistic symmetry 
of its present form. The idiomatic vocabulary and artistic finish of 


verses 30-35 (see notes) seem to point to the present form of the story 
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having been actually composed in the language in which we now read it. 
Halévy’s conjecture that the Samaritan nationality of the good man is not 
an original feature of the tale might be supported by the story of the ten 
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lepers (c. xvii.), where the motif of a grateful Samaritan who puts Jews to 


shame seems to have been superimposed upon an earlier story of healing. 

25 Kai idov vopsxos tes avéotn éxmespatwv adtov Aéywv 
Avédonare, Ti Toincas Conv aiwviov KrAnpovounow; o &é 

26 eiev mpos adtoy “Ev TO voww Ti yéypamtat; Tas dava- 


, e \ 3 Py 
27 ywooKxes; o d€ amoxKpiOeis eimrevy "Arartceic KYpion TON O€dN 


coy €2 GAHC KapAfac coy Kal €N GAH TH yx coy kal é€N GAH TH 


’ ; ‘ 3 a fal 4 \ A s e 
ICXY! COY Kal EN OAH TH AIANOIA COY, K@L TON TIAHCION COY we 


‘ 93 A 3 A 
ceayton. etrev O€ avT@ 


ZHCH. 


/ 
30 Kai tis éorivy pov mrnoiov; 


"OpOas azrexpiOns* to¥to Tofel kal 


‘O 8é Oé\wy Sixatdoas éavtov eirev pos Tov 'Inaodv 


‘ e 9 A 
vToAaBav o Inoods etmey 


"AvOpwros tis KkatéBawvev amo *lepovoadip eis “leperyw Kat 


25. voptxos] Six or seven times 
in Lk. Never in Mk. The only 
occurrence in Mt. is xxii. 35 (the 
parallel to Mk. xii. 28 f. closely 
answering to this passage), but there 
it is probably not the original reading. 
See Streeter, p. 320. The word is 
found not infreq. in papyri and inscrr. 
for ‘a lawyer.’ See M.M. s.v. The 
Gentile Luke tends to substitute it 
for the Jewish ypapparevs. 

extretpdtwy avtov] So also in Mt. 
xxii. 35. But in Mk. xii. 28 the 
scribe speaks in all good faith. 
In Mt. and Mk. the scribe asks 
Jesus direct which is the first com- 
mandment in the law. In Lk. the 
reference to the law is subordinate to 
a more general question which would 
appeal more readily to readers who 
were not themselves under the law. 
Here and throughout the paragraph 
the dialogue in Lk. is artificial. 

27. The combination of Deut. vi. 
4 and Lev. xix. 18 is not here 
presented, as in Mk., as originating 
with Jesus, but is accepted by Jesus 
from the mouth of the scribe. The 


combination of the two commands 
to love God and to love your neighbour 
is already present in Test. XII. Pair., 
Issachar v. 2, vii. 5, Dan v. 3. 

28, Tovro moter kat Cjoy| The 
words look back to the scribe’s 
question, v.25. But there is perhaps 
also a reminiscence of Lev. xviii. 5 
(cf. Gal. iii. 12). 

29. dtxarwoat éavtov] To justify 
his question. The apparently simple 
answer which Jesus has elicited 
requires interpretation before it can 
be acted upon. Abrahams and 
Montefiore show clearly that many 
Jewish precedents can be found for 
the principle of universal benevolence. 
But “the desire for sharp definition 
is genuinely rabbinic ’’ (J. Weiss). 

30. vroAuBwy] ‘answering him.’ 
Class. In Bible here, above twenty 
times in Job, and twicein Daniel, iii. 9, 
95(28). dd lepovedAnp] The road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho was 
‘rocky and deserted’ (Jos. B.J. Iv. 
viii. 3). According to Jerome (on 
Jer. iii. 2) the road was infested with 
Arab robbers down to his own day. 
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a / WN , Ln! \ \ 
AyoTais Tepiémecev, of Kal éexdvcavTes avTOY Kal TANYAS 
n na \ , ‘ 

éridevtes amprOov adévtes jyOavh. Kata ocvyKxvpiay oe 
e / ‘4 ? a 1) a 3 / \ Oa 
lepevs tis KatéBawev [ev] tH 00 éxeivy, Kar Lowry 


a ¢ \ t \ 4 / 
avtTiTaphnAGev> opoims dé cal Aeveitys Kata Tov TOTP 


b) ‘ 
QUTOV 
enOwv 
kal lo@v davtTiTraphnroev. HAGE 


/ \ A 
Kat auTov Kal iowv éomdayyvicOn, Kal mpocedMwv Kat- 


/ / e ; 
Lapapeitns S5é Tis odevwy 


‘ a / f \ > 3 
éOycev TA Tpavuata avTov éTuyéewy EhaLov Kat oivoY, é7L- 


‘ an v \ ? 
BuBacas dé avtTov ért oO tdvov KThvos jyayev adtov ets 
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31 


32 
33 
34 


aA \ > / 5) a 
Tavooyelov Kat érepednOn avrov. 


éxBarwv Svo dnvdpia eOwKey TH Tavdoyel Kai ei7rev 


35 


\ > \ v 
Kat €7b THV auptov 


-Ene- 


4 ? a ‘ itd N\ 5 ; ? \ 5 a 
pernOnre Q@UTOV, Kal OTL GV TpocdaTTaVHGHS EywW EV TH 


3 ‘4 , > , 
eravépyecOal pe amodwow ot. 


Tis TOUT@Y 36 


TOV TPLODV 


n an 4 ? \ , 
mAnatov SoKel cot yeyovévat TOD epTTEeTOVTOS Els TOUS ANOTUS; 


¢ \ 4 
oO O€ ei7reV 


¢€ / \ om” > > a 
O wowmoas TO éXE0S peT aUTOD. 


4 ‘ 9 fal 
eimrev 6€ avT@ 37 


¢ > an / \ \ é e / 
[o] “Incots Wopevov cai cv rover opoiws. 


3lomer BI 


ot kai] ‘who, as you would 
expect.’ This idiomatic relative, the 
frequent participial constructions, and 
the distinctive vocabulary leave the 
impression that the story as it stands 
is not written in translation Greek. 

exdvoavres] The robbers first 
possess themselves of the valuable 
loot of the traveller’s clothes, and 
then proceed to mishandle him, lest 
he cause them trouble. 

31. Kura ovyxvpiay] Here only in 
N.T. The noun is quoted twice 
from Hippocrates (Hobart, 30), where 
it takes the place of the commoner 
CuyKvpycis, TvyKvpnpa. 

lepe’s tis] Returning perhaps to 
his home after fulfilling the duties of 
his course in the Temple. dvturup- 
7AGev] A rare compound. ‘ Passed 
by on the other side.’ 

33. Lapapeirys] A lay man, anda 
Schismatic at that. 

34. emryéewy éAutov Kat ovo] 
Attested as a common remedy both 
among Greeks (Theophr. Hist. Plant. 
ix. 11. 1) and Jews (see reff. in S.B. 


37 om 0 B 


on Mt. vi. 17, vol. i. p. 428. 2). 
exiBiBdoas] Peculiar to Lk. in N.T. 
Cf. xix. 35, Ac. xxiii. 24. Class. and 
LXX, 

mwavdoxetov] Phryn. cclxxvi. rav- 
Soxetov ot bia Tov x A€yorTes 
dpaprdvover’ dud yap Tov K xp) 
Neyerv wavdoxetioy kal wavdoKxets Kal 
mavdoxevtpia. S spells with a « here. 

35. €v TO eravepyer Oui pe] Not 
‘after my return,’ which would be 
ev TH emaveAbety pre (cf. xix. 15 and 
iii, 21), but ‘on my way back.’ 
Lk. appears regularly to respect the 
distinction between present and 
aorist in this construction. év Tw ¢. 
infin. of time echoes Hebraic idiom. 
Cf. Blass, § 71. 7, to which Moulton 
(citing Dr. E. A. Abbott), Proleg.” 
p- 249, assents. The sentence as a 
whole is very well articulated. In 
spite of the Hebraic flavour, it does 
not read like translation Greck. 
The compound zpoodaravay here 
ouly in N.T.; evaurvépyerOur only 
here and xix. 15. Class. LN. 

37. 0 Toujrus KTA.] The scribe 
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42 yap] NBL 1 69157: de AC al pler fq syr.vgS5: om Dabce vg syr.vt arm Amb 


avoids the hated name of Samaritan. 
But his answer also throws into 
relief the centre and point of the 
story and leads easily to the final 
word of Jesus. 

38-42. This incident is peculiar to 
Luke. The two sisters Martha and 
Mary appear here only in the 
synoptic Gospels, Acc. to John xi. 1 
Mary was she who anointed the 
Lord at supper before his Passion, 
and the home of the sisters with 
their brother Lazarus was at Bethany. 
Luke is quite vague as to locality, 
Kkopyy twd v. 38, but the Lord 
cannot be thought of as being now 
near to Jerusalem. The characters 
of the two sisters as represented in 
John are true to the picture in the 
present story. 

39. mapaxaber Ociou] ie. as a 
pupil. Mary fulfils the ideal of St. 
Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 35 etwrdpedpov To 
Kupiw direpiom@datws. Martha, like 
the married woman in St. Paul, 
PEplpevg. TA TOU KdTpov (ib. Vv. 34). 

Ao. wept ToAARV Siakoviay] Cf. 
Jo. xii, 2 Kat ) Mdp@a dunkover, 


41-42. The general sense of these 
verses is clear. Martha’s distraction 
is gently reproved ; Mary in choosing 
to sit and listen has chosen well and 
is not to be robbed of her choice. 
But the reading is very uncertain. 
If the reading of D lat.vt syr.sin 
may be taken as original we have a 
clear sense, and the other readings 
may be accounted for as interpre- 
tative glosses, or a combination of 
glosses. The objection to this is 
that we must assume that in this 
case the great Uncials NB give a 
very early conflation of readings 
which have been better preserved in 
other lines of transmission. If we 
read evds S€ éx7e ypeiu with AC 
syr.cur we may interpret €vds either 
as ‘one dish’ in antithesis to woA Ad, 
or, better, in a ‘spiritual’ sense of 
the ‘one thing necessary to salva- 
tion’; cf. Mk. x. 21 ev we vorepet 
= Lk. xviii. 22 ére dv cou Acire. 
If we read oAcywv the reference must 
be to dishes. The reading dAdywv 

. . 3) €vés does not appear to yield 
a tolerable sense. 
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On PRAYER (xi. I-13) 


There is no close connexion between this and the preceding paragraph. 
As in the last section the topography is quite vague. Cf. efs Kkwuny tTivd 
x. 38 with év rémw Tuvt xi. I. 

Jesus first teaches his disciples a pattern prayer. The pattern prayer is 
paralleled—with important variations—in Mt. vi. 9-1 3. The introductory 
sentence is peculiar to Luke. As it stands the verse bears characteristic 
marks of Lucan style, but it seems unlikely that it does not reproduce some 
earlier source— probably Q. The likeness and the difference between the two 
leaders, John and J esus, reflects the actual juxtaposition of two kindred but 
not entirely harmonious groups. Cf. Mk. ii. 18 f. || Lk. v. 33 f. That John 
and Jesus should teach their disciples a prayer would be in accordance with 
Jewish usage. “It was customary for a famous Rabbi to compose a special 
prayer” (Montefiore). It is remarkable that Mk. does not record ‘ the Lord’s 
Prayer’ as an integral whole, though parallels to most of its clauses are to be 
found in other connexions in his Gospel. The Matthaean version is fuller 
than the Lucan and probably reflects the influence of liturgical usage upon 
a simpler form similar to that given in Lk. The obscure word ériotccos 
common to Mt. and Lk. points clearly to some common Greek source— 
probably Q—unless we follow Streeter’s bold and unsupported conjecture that 
the texts of Lk. have been corrupted by assimilation to Mt. (p. 277 n. 1). 
That Luke preserves the actual form and order of a single prayer im- 
parted by Jesus is naturally more than we can prove. In any case the 
Prayer stands in close harmony with the leading thoughts of the teaching of 
Jesus. Parallels from Jewish prayers as well as distinctive features of ‘the 
Lord’s Prayer’ are admirably discussed in Abrahams (Studies, 2nd Series 
No. xii.). 

After the Lord’s Prayer Lk. gives the parable of the importunate friend, 
which is peculiar to himself. There is affinity in form and in teaching between 
this parable and the parable of the widow and the unrighteous judge (likewise 
peculiar to Lk.), though the eschatological reference of the latter parable is 
not here present. Perhaps the two originally formed a pair (see on xviii.I f.). 
The moral of the parable—that men should be importunate in prayer—reflects 
a different mood and temper from the teaching of Mt. vi. 7, “‘ Make not vain 


repetitions.” 
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\ 9 f+ b] tal 9 oN 9 / \ / 
I Kat EYEVETO EV T@ ELVUaL AVUTOV EV TOTT@O Tbvt Tpoaeuyvo- 


, 9 / F a al 3 n \ 
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2 _¢ 
avTov 


2 "Iwavys édidakev 
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\ a 
Tous padnras- avon. 
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To ovoua cov] Dadd ed yyuas 


e\Oarw 4 Bacthera cov] edOeTw 


TO WvEULA TOV TO arytoy E@: yuas Kat KabapicaTw ynuas 700 162 Greg-Nyss Maxim 
(vide adnot): add yevnOnrw To Oednua cov ws ev ouvpayw Kat ert [THs] yas NACD 
al pler lat.vet syr (vg.hl) boh 9: yevnOnrw Tro OeAnua cov a sah boheodd; sine 
addit BL 1-22 vg syr.vet arm Orig Cyr Tert Aug 


1. Note the characteristic Lucan 
constr. éyévero év TO... elrev 
Lk. loves to picture Christ 
at prayer, cf. iii. 21 n. Atv. 33 Lk. 
has already remarked, in an interpo- 
lation into the Marcan source, that 
the disciples of John ‘ make prayers.’ 
The disciple asks that he and his 
fellows may be guided by their 
Master in prayer. 

2-4. The wording of the first, 
second, and last petitions is verbally 
identical with Mt. vi. 9f., and the 
differences from Mt. in the third 
and fourth are not great. In the 
majority of mss. the third and 
last Matthaean petitions have been 
interpolated into the text. The 
interesting substitute for the second 
petition, “let thy holy spirit come 
upon us and cleanse us,” attested by 
Greg. Nyss., Maximus, and two 
cursive Mss., has been thought to be 
original. It would fit well with the 
Lucan reading rvetua dyrov in v. 13. 
So Harnack, Streeter, 
doubtfully Wellh. Harnack drastic- 
ally proposes to substitute it for 
the first two petitions. But for 
such a text there is no positive 
evidence. It is further to be noted 
that the textual evidence is less 
homogeneous than Streeter states ; 


and more 


in Marcion apud Tert. adv. Mare. 
iv. 26 the words or their equivalent 
were a substitute for the first, not for 
the second petition. On the whole 


the text of the best mss. may be 


accepted as original with considerable 
confidence. Perhaps the variant 
originated, as Burkitt suggests, in the 
liturgical usage of the Marcionites. 
J.ThS. xxvi. p. 290. 

2. ldrep]’ Mt. adds ajpov and 
the characteristic expansion 0 €v 
tots otpavots. In Gethsemane (Mk. 
xiv. 36) Jesus himself prays ’AGPa, 
warep. Prayer to God as Father is 
deeply rooted in Christian practice. 
Cf. Gal. iv. 6; Rom. viii. 15; 1 Pet. 
i. 17. The collocation of “ABf« 
jwarep may carry us back to the 
earliest Church at Jerusalem when 
Aramaic-speaking and Greek - 
speaking congregations of believers 
worshipped side by side, and their 
usage in St. Paul’s epistles very likely 
at once suggested to those who read 
the words some form of ‘the Lord’s 
Prayer.’ Cf. Chase, The Lord’s Prayer 
in the Karly Church, pp. 23. Prayer 
to God as Father, though scarcely 
dominant as in the Christian Church, 
was in common use in the Jewish 
synagogue. Thus the sixth of the 
“eighteen benedictions’: ‘“‘ Forgive 
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aiov didov nuiy TO Kad juépay: kai ddes juiy Tas dpap- 4 


/ e ial \ \ 3 \ > , \ 
TiAS NUOV, Kal yap avTol adiowey Tavtt 


Kab py eloeveyens judas els mespacpor. 


5 \ -f 
elTEV TPOS AUTOUS 


odeiNovTe Hyty- 


Kal 5 


Tis é& tuov Efe dirtov cal wopedce- 
yu p 


4 add adda pucat nuas amo rov rovnpov ACD al pler lat.vet syrr(cur. vg. hl) boheodd 
¢: om NBL 1-22-131 700 al pauc vg syr.sin arm aegg Orig Cyr Tert Ang 


us, O our Father, for we have 
sinned: pardon us, O our king, for 
we have transgressed”? (Authorised 
Daily Prayer Book, ed. Abrahams, 
pp. 46, lv). dywacrhjrw TO dvopa 
cov] Cf. the ‘third benediction,’ 
called in the Mishna ‘the sanctifica- 
tion of the name’: ‘Thou art holy 
and thy name is holy, and holy 
beings praise thee daily” (op. cit. 
Pp. 45). ¢APdrw 7 BaorAcia cov] 
The characteristic petition of the 
Church, cf. Did. x. 
‘in the faith of Israel. 
3. ertovotov| The meaning of this 
word (common to Mt. and Lk.) is quite 
uncertain. It was already obscure to 
Origen, De Or, xxvii. t5 wap ovdevi 
tov “EAAjvev obte Tov copay 
@voparra. ovTe ey TH TOY iewroy 
ouvnOeia rérpurtat, GAN eorxe 
werddoGat irs Tov edayyehurTor. 
But Origen was wrong in thinking 
the word was coined by the evan- 
gelists. An unquestionable ex. of the 
word in a secular document is found 
in Preisigke, Sammelbuch griech. 
Urkunden aus Agypten, i. no. 5224 
(cf. Debrunner in Th. Lit. Zeit., 1925, 
p- 119), but the document is too 
fragmentary to throw any light 
at all upon the meaning of the 
word. The most prob. derivation 
is from 7 éritoa, sc. Hucpa, ‘the 
coming day.’ This seems to have 
been the interpretation of the Gosp. 
ace. to Hebr. (apud Jer. in Mt. 
vi. 11), “ Mahar, quod dicitur crasti- 
num.” didov nuivy rd Kal? ayepuv] 
Mt. dds uty opepov, which is 


But it is rooted 


likely to be more primitive. dds 
harmonises with the other aorists. 
The present tense in Lk. fits 76 
Kal? Hepa ‘ day by day.’ 

4. kai apes . . . OheiAovTs Hpi] 
The thought is slightly different in 
Mt.: Kat ages autv ta dperdr- 
Hata Huav, WS Kai Hyets abyKapev 
Tois operréerats Hav. The disciple 
has already forgiven (perfect) and 
can therefore now ask the Father 
to forgive him, cf. Mt. xviii. 35. 
Lk.’s_ version is more general: 
“‘ Forgive us our sins, for we forgive 
every one who is indebted to us.” 
In this and in other respects 
Lk. appears to be less primitive. 
dpaptias is a stylistic improvement 
for dderAnpata, which, however, 
somewhat obscures the parallelism 
between the clauses. wavri ddet- 
Aovre is Lucan, cf. vi. 30, 40, xiv. IT, 
XVill. 14. - 

eis metpacpov] To be interpreted 
generally of a situation which in- 
volves especially grave temptation 
to sin. §.B. i. 422 quote Ber. 60 b 
“Bring me not into the power of 
sin, nor into, the power of guilt, nor 
into the power of temptation.” <A 
direct reference here to eschatological 
woes does not seem likely. 

5. Tis €£ tyov] Cf. v. 11 infra, 
xii. 25, xiv. 28, xv. 4, xvii. 7. The 
parallels are in favour of regarding 
tis é€£ tov as the subject whose 
behaviour to his friend (v. 8) gives 
the point of the parable. There is 
thus an awkward change of subject 
between ¢£ec and qopetcerar. The 
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\ > ON / ‘ v ’ a / wn / 
Tat Tpos avTov pecovuKTiou Kai ein avT@e Pidre, yphoov 
a wv b] ‘ , ? e fa 
pool TpEelg aptous, emetdn pidos pov Tapeyevero €& od0d 
, \ ? ” A t » OA 5) a yu 
Mpos me Kal oun éyw 0 Twapalyow avT@:> KdKeivos écwbev 
5) \ v ‘ . / , 4 ¢ , 
atokpies ein Mn poi xorous mupeyes dn 7 Ovpa 
, e] n A 
KEKAELOTAL, KAaL TA Taldia wou peT emov els THY KOiTHY 
? / b] 4 ? \ n / , e n ] N 
cioiv’ ov duvapat avactas Sovvat gol. Réywo vpiv, eb Kal 
? / ’ al ’ \ \ ‘ 9 , b) al , 
ov doce. avT@ avactas ba TO eivas dirov adTod, bua ye 
N > / ? nn ? \ , ’ na e , 
Thy dvaidiav avtod éyepbels Swoe aiTtG bowv xypnter. 
\ na / a : a An . 
Kayo opiv réyo, aitette, cal SoOnoetar byiv: Cnretre, 
\ / / \ 3 , n a 
Kal evpyoeTe’ KpoveTe, Kal avouynoerar vuly. Tas yap 
e > A , \ ¢ n e , \ n ? 
0 ait@v AapBaver, Kai o CnTa@v EevpioKEl, Kal TH KpovovTe 


? / / \ b] e nn \ / ] / 
dvouynoeta. tiva d€ &€& tuev Tov Tatépa aitnoe oO 


“ b] 


en > ? ‘ ’ ‘ > lf Vv 9 ‘ 
vLos iy Ovy, hn avTt iy Ovos Opw avT@ CTLOWCEL | 


x \ 
( n Kal 
? / .7 b] , 3 a / ’ i ¢ a 
aiTnoE MOV, eTLOwWoEL AVT@ TKOPTTLOV; E& OdY LES TrOVN- 
\ oe ’ v , 3 \ , a , 
pot virapyovTes oldate Sopata ayaa Sudovar Tots TéKvots 
n , a e \ e a , n 
DuaVv, TOW uaArOv Oo TaTnp [o] €E& oipavod dwoes Tredpa 
n n / 
diytov Tols alTovoL avTov. 


II o utos] 


add aprov un AOoy errdwoe auTw 4 [kat] (= Matt vii. 9) codd et verss paene omn S$: 


om B ff? il syr.sin arm sah Orig Epiphmare 


13 om o NLX 33 


< WVEULA 


arytov] ayador dona Db ec ff? i 1 codd ap Ambr Orig %?: mvevpa ayadoy L al pauc vg 


syr.hl-mg Cyr: ayaéa syr.sin arm 


meaning would have been better 
given by a conditional sentence édy 
mopev0y. The parataxis is Semitic. 
Cf. Blass, § 64.6. psecovuxtiov] The 
journey, as often in the Hast, is 
performed at night time to avoid 
the heat of the day. 

7. eis THY KoiTHV] eis for ev. 

8. dia THY dvadiav] It is implied, 
though not stated, that the friend 
repeats his request. Cf. xviii. 4 (the 
parallel parable) kut ovx 7OeAev exi 
xpovov. Many mss. of lat.vt. have 
supplied the omission. 

9-13. || Mt. vii. 7-11. Verses 
9, 10 are verbally identical with Mt. 
vii. 7,8. The former verse bids men 
ask, seek, and knock. That they will 
be rewarded is certain, for the second 


verse affirms it to be a universal 
law that each of these three actions 
on the part of man meets with a 
corresponding response from God. 

r1. tiva b€ e€ ipov tov rarépal 
We pass from the relationship of 
friend to the closer relationship of 
Father and Son. In Mt. the cor- 
relatives are: bread—stone, fish— 
serpent; in Lk., fish—serpent, egg— 
scorpion. 

13. Tovynpol trdpxovtes] Slightly 
stronger than wovnpot dvres Mt. 
Cf. xviii. 19, ““None is good save 
one, God.” 

mvevpa dywyv] So in Lk. the 
Father’s gift is defined. In Mt. we 
read &yaOd, which is more likely to 
be original. 
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On cASTING OUT Drvits. A SIGN REFUSED (xi. 14-36) 


Jesus vindicates himself against attacks. His cures are worked by the 
power of God, and not, as his critics allege, by an unholy league with the powers 
of evil. God through him is overthrowing the strongholds of Satan. To the 
demand for a sign he declares that no sign shall be given ‘except the sign 
of Jonah.’ His generation is condemned by its attitude to one in their midst 
who is more than Solomon and more than Jonah. 

Except vv. 27, 28 (‘‘ Blessed is the womb that bare thee,” etc.), and 33-36, 
the materials of these paragraphs occur in close connexion in Mt. xii. 22f. It 
is reasonable to suppose that both Mt. and Lk. are reproducing Q, and 
perhaps probable that Lk. retains the order of Q. The first paragraph 
(14-22) is also represented in Mk. (iii. 22 f.), but this was certainly not the 
sole source of Mt. and Lk. A number of agreements between Mt. and 
Lk. against Mk. shew that there was also a common non-Marcan source. 
This dispute, therefore, was an integral part of two main bodies of tradition. 
The fundamental similarities between Mk. and Q (so far as it may be recon- 
structed) leave little doubt that there is affinity between the two earlier 
versions. An early form of the story, we may suppose, was variously 
glossed in different lines of transmission represented respectively by Mk. 
and Q. See notes on vv. 19, 20, and also ef. xii. 10 (with note) where 
we find a parallel to Mk. iii. 28, 29 which is not here represented in Lk. 
and was probably not found in the Q version of this narrative. Mt. appears 
to have conflated Mk. and Q. Lk. may be supposed to have followed Q 
more closely. He has omitted the Marcan paragraph from its proper place 
above in c. vi. . 

Comparison with Mt. shews that Lk. has treated the substance of 
his sources with fairly close fidelity, but it is interesting to note his attempt to 
link his materials into a consecutive narrative. At v. 16 occurs what is at 
first sight an awkward interruption of the narrative : ‘“ Others tempting him 
sought of him a sign from heaven.” This seems to have no sequel until the 
next paragraph. In Mt. (xii. 38) the equivalent to these words occurs, as 
we should expect in the introduction to the paragraph parallel to Lk. xi. 29 f. 


But, as Loisy notes, Luke’s transposition is intentional. His purpose is to 


1 Streeter, however (Four Gospels, p. 189), holds that verbal similarities between 
Lk, (=Q) and Mk. are “no more than would be inevitable if they represent two quite 
independent traditions of the same original incident and discourse.” But this seems 
not to do justice to the fundamental similarity in structure between the two 


accounts, ’ 
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shew that Christ’s healings of the possessed have the force of a sign to 


those who can read them aright (v. 20). 


When this has been made clear 


the way is prepared, without further introduction, for the denunciation 


of v. 29. 


14 Kai fw éxBadryrov Sacpoviov xwoov: 


datpoviov e&eXOovtos édddnoev Oo Kwdes. 


I5 ot dyAas: 


\ \ b] ? a 3 
tives 66 @& avTav eizmap 


3 / \ ca) 
éyéveTo O€ Tod 
Kal é@avpacay 


"Ev BeefeBovr re 


16 dpyovte Tov Satmovioy éxBddrree Ta Sacpowa: Erepor Se 


/ “a 3 > fal 3 / b) > fal 
I7 Tespafovtes onpelov €& ovpavod éefntovy Tap avrod. 


\ \ ION Lace) \ , > b) a 
Tos 6 efdw@s avt@yv Ta Svavonuata eitrev avTois 


Bacireia ed’ 


b] \ 93 } 
18 é7t oiKov TWiTTel. 


, a / e / > a 
euepicOn, Tas otTabijceTas 7 Bactdela avTod; 
19 év BeefeBovdr éxBarrcw pe Ta Satpovra. 


/ \ a 
CeBourn éxBarrAw Ta Salpovia, oi viol Lav év 


14. In Mt. the possessed man is 
both blind and dumb. The actual 
healing is not mentioned in Mk. as 
the occasion of the dispute. 

15. Teves dé e& uttav] In Mk. 
’ the critics are scribes from Jerusalem, 
and in Mt. Pharisees. Lk. makes 
them ‘some from the multitudes.’ 
Cf. iii. 7 n. (with the parallel from 
Mt.). The critics do not question 
the reality of the cures, any more 
than Jesus himself questions the 
reality of the cures wrought by 
others (v. 19). 

16. See Introd. and v. 29 n. 

17. eldws avTov Ta Swavonpata] 
eldws Tas evOusjoes auvTav Mt. 
Not in Mk. ofkos émi ofkov] S.a- 
pepo Geis must be supplied. “A 
house divided against itself falls.” 
‘This is clearly expressed in Mk. 
and Mt. 

18. Ore Aeyere xTA.] An interpre- 
tative statement not in Mt. and 
Mk.: prob. added by Lk. The 
constr. acc. and infin. is rare in the 
Gospels. ° 

19. The charge that devils are 


identically in Mt. 


’ 
avu- 


Ilaca 


\ 7 m= * 
éauTny Stapepicbcioa epnmovTat, Kal oiKos 


¢e a ’ \ 
ei 68 wal 6 Latavas ed éavrov &u- 


/ 
6Tt NéyeTe 
> \ 
eb 6€ eyo év Bee- 
tive ex Bar- 


cast out by the prince of the devils 
may be alleged with equal justice 
against the recognised exorcists, and 
they may be left to answer it. For 
the practice of exorcism among the 


Jews cf. esp. Jos. Ant. viii. 2. 5 
/ > 3 n axsey / 

maperxye 6 avrT@ (TH LodAdpwvr) 

pabetv 6 Beds Kal Tiv Kata Tov 


Saudvev Texvyv els OherAcuav Kat 
Ocpareiav Tots dvOpwross émpdds 
Te cuvrasdpevos als Tapyyopetrat 
TU, YOO? HUT KUL TpoTous eLopxaoewy 
KareAumev, ois ol evOovpevot ro 
Surpdvia ws pane emaved Geiv ex 
SudEovcr Kal aUTy Pex pt yoy ap 
ypiv  Oepareia wAeiotoy ioyver. 
There follows an instructive account 
of the extraction of demons from 
the afflicted by one Eleazar in the 
presence of Vespasian and his sons 
and officers. Cf. also Acts xix. 13 f. 

Verses 19, 20 are found almost 
(rvetpare for 
daxTvAy). But they are not in 
Mk. The sequence of 19 and 20 
raises the obvious difficulty that the 
appeal to the example of the Jewish 
exorcists followed by the assertion 
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hovaw; Sta TovTO avTtol vuay xKpttal éoovTa. e« Se ev 
; an ; 
Saxtudkm Oeov [eyo] exBadrrAw Ta Samoa, dpa ébOacev 


éh tuas  Bacideia Tod Geod. 


Kab Ta oKvrAa avTtou Ssabdidworr. 


3 a 5 ; \ 
€uov €oTLV, Kat 


, f t 
evpicxov [Tore] Deéryer 


I61 


20 


¢ e ‘ 
6rav o iayupos Kab- 21 
/ ‘ \ € fa) b] , 3 > / b] ‘ 
wrricpéevos purkdoon THY EavTod avdAnY, ev elpyvyn éoTiv 
n / an \ 
Ta Urdpxyovta abtov: émray bé€ toyupoTepos avToU émedOwy 22 
, > / \ , > fa) v 979 @® 9 , 
WUKHON AUTOV, THY TavoTAlay avTOD alpes ep 7 érreTroiOeL, 
e \ 5.) > > a b 
O KN WY MET EMOU KAT 23 
¢e \ > n 
O pay cuvdyov pet é€uod oxKopTriser. 
A 4 n Z 
"“Orav tO axabaptov mvedua é&XOn aro Tov avOpwrov, 24 
t 3 > 7 , a > 7 \ \ 
Siépyerar 6s avidpwv ToTwy Enrody avatavow, Kal pH 
e , bf \ 5 Of 
Trrootpeyrw els TOV otKOY jou 
25 


dOev é&ANOov: Kal édXOov ebpioxer [oxordlovta,] cecapw- 


22 wyupotrepos sine artic SBDOLI 7oo Cyr: praem o AC al pler Eus & 


24 evpicxov] add rore (=Mt. xii. 44) BLX= 33 157: non add NACD une 


rell 


25 axodafovra] add BCL 1 ete 579 al pauc f 1 syr.hl boh (Matt xii. 44): om NAD al 


pler latt syrr arm sah $ 


that, if Jesus casts out devils by the 
finger of God, then the kingdom of 
God is come upon them, seems to 
require the admission that the success 
of the Jewish exorcists implies the 
same conclusion. This difficulty is 
in favour of Bultmann’s hypothesis 
that the reference to the Jewish 
exorcists is a later insertion perhaps 
to be ascribed to the controversies 
of the early community with its 
Jewish opponents. Verse 20 Bult- 
mann holds to be part of the original 


narrative. It connects well with 
18a. 

20. This is Jesus’ own _ inter- 
pretation of his success. Though 


the kingdom is yet to come, it is 
nevertheless already operative when 
he acts. 

21-22. Lk., perhaps following Q, 
is here much fuller than Mk. and 
Mt. In Mk.and Mt. the strong man 
is a householder. Lk. gives the 
picture of the strong man armed to 
defend his palace against attack, and 
then robbed of his panoply. The 
“strong man’ is Satan, the de facto 


ruler of the world, whose kingdom is 
being assaulted by the powers of the 
kingdom of God. The ‘stronger’ is 
either Jesus himself or, more prob- 
ably, God. 

22. ta oxtda abrod d1a8iSwor] 
Cf. Is. lili, 12 tTwv toyvpav peptet 
oKtaAa, 

23. An appeal to those who hear 
to take sides with him against the 
powers of Satan. This saying is not 
in Mk., but is found in Mt. and 
therefore may be assigned to Q. 
In another connexion Jesus could 
say the converse. Cf. ix. 50 (= Mk. 
ix. 40). 

24-26. || Mt. xii. 43-45 where 
the verses follow the denunciation 
of the evil and adulterous genera- 
tion (=Lk. vv. 29-32). Mt. con- 
cludes with the words ottws éoTue 
Kai TH yeved TavTy 77) Tovypa, thus 
implying that the saying is to be 
regarded as a parable of the future 
apostasy of the Jewish people. This, 
as Wellh. says, is very artificial. 
The Lucan order probably comes 
from Q. But it is likely that the 

M 
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t \ , / t 
26 MPEVOV KQL KEKOOf[L7 [LEVOV. TOTE TTOPEVETAL Kat Tapa~- 


/ / n 
AapPaver Erepa Tvevdpata Tovnpotepa éavTov émrta, Kab cic- 
/ na? a \ / \ of a) b 4 
eMMovta KaToKel éxel, Kal yiverar Ta Eoyata Tod dvOpwrrov 
27 éxelvou yelpova TOV TPwTwY "Eyéveto 6€ év TO 
7 € XElpov p Y vp T® 
f oN A 2 / 4 ‘\ \ PI a 
éyerv avToy TavTa émdpaca tis hwvny yuvyn ex TOV dydou 
> 9 A M / € / € / / \ 
eirev ait@ Maxapia 4 Koitdia % Bactacacd oe kal 
dé / ‘ \ > wn 
28 pactoi os Ojrdacas: avdtos be elev Mevodr paxapror 
e939 / \ / fa) a) \ / 
ob axovovTes TOV ovo TOD Deod Kai dvAdoooOrTES. 
nn , f / € 
29 Tay S€ dydwrv érabpotlopevwy jpEato rAéeyeev “H yevead 


\ / nN n n 
atTn yevea Tovnpa éotw: onpetov Cytel, Kal onpetov ov 


saying was not always attached to - 


the narrative preceding. The most 
satisfactory interpretation seems to 
be that the saying conveys a warning 
to those who have been freed from 
possession by ‘unclean spirits’ to 
strengthen themselves in the power 
_ of God, lest they fall a victim once 
more to their old enemy who will 
return reinforced. The belief that 
the expelled spirits seek ‘rest’ in 
some body is well illustrated by the 
story of the Gerasene demoniac, 
viii. 32 f., and for the danger that 
they will return to their old home 
cf. Jos. quoted on v. Ig. 

27-28. We seem to have here a 
variant of the saying on the true 
kinsfolk of Jesus (Lk. viii. 19-21) 
which in Mk. follows closely on 
the sayings concerning ‘casting out 
devils by Beelzebub’ ( || Mt. xii. 46, 
50). 

28, pevotv] ‘Nay rather. The 
use of this enclitic at the beginning 
of a sentence is reproved by Phry- 
nichus, cecxxii. 

29-32. || Mt. xii, 38-42. This 
paragraph refers back to v. 16. In 


Mt. it is again the Scribes and 


Pharisees who, by their request 
for a sign, call forth the words of 
Jesus. .Cf. also the similar passage 
in Mk. viii. «1-13 where the 
Pharisees ask for a sign. Lk.’s 


introduction is probably his own 
editing. He again gives the oxAou 
as the background of the address. 
emaOpoi(erOat here only in N.T. 
But Lk. (and Lk. only) thrice uses 
ocvvab poifer Gar. 

29. Lk. does not give the epithet 
poixaAis, perhaps because the meta- 
phor might not be understood. 

et py Td onpetov “Iwva] In Mk. 
viii. 11 f. the request for a sign is 
unconditionally refused. The qualli- 
fication of Mt. and .Lk. «i py 
TO onpetov "Iwva raises great diffi- 
culties. In the next verse the 
explanation is given that as Jonah 
was a sign to the Ninevites, so the 
Son of Man shall be to this genera- 
tion. This is very vague. It also 
connects badly with the preceding 
verse, for Jonah was not a sign to 
‘this generation,’ but only an ana- 
logue to the sign that was granted. 
Mt. has another interpretation, 
which is also open to the’ last 
objection: the sign of Jonah is that 
he was three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly, which is an 
analogue to the Son of Man who 
shall be three days and three nights 
in the heart of the earth. Wellb. 
and Loisy think that Lk. read this 
in Q and amended it, perhaps 
because it conflicted with his view 
of the chronology of the burial and 
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a ? \ \ a ? a 
Sobncetas aiTtn ef pn To onpelov “lwva. 
2? e > n a / n ro ” 
éyeveto [o] "Imvas toils Noevevetrars onciov, obras éorat 
\ e e\ a 9 0 , 5 n A , 
Kat O vios TOD GvOpwrroV *TH YyEevEed TaAUTD. 
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Kadas yap 30 

Bacittooa 31 

advdpes Novevettar dvactncovtar 32 
Ovseis Adyvov das ets KpuvTTTnv TiON- 33 


30 add Dae ff? xat xaOws (e sicut enim) Iwvas ev rH Koka Tov KynTOUS eyeveTo 
TPLS NMEPUS KaL TPELS VUKTAS OVTWS KaL Oo VLOS TOU avOpwrov ev Ty yy (cf. Matt xii. 40). 


e om totum v. 30 32 om D 


69 700 syr.sin arin sah 


resurrection (Loisy), or perhaps be- 


cause he stumbled at the allusion 


to the whale (Wellh.). Harnack, 
on the other hand, holds that had 
Lk. read Mt. xii. 40, he would not 
have left it out, and that therefore 
Lk. may be assumed to preserve 
the original reading of the source. 
A third and perhaps.more probable 
hypothesis is that both Mt. xii. 40 
and Lk. xi. 30 are independent 
glosses to explain the allusion. Dr. 
J. H. Michael argues very attractively 
in J.Th.S. xxi. (Jan. 1920) pp. 146 f. 
for a conjecture which, if it could 
be established, would meet the diffi- 
culty: “lwyd, he suggests, is a very 
early corruption for’lwdvov due to the 
subsequent reference to Jonah. The 
original saying, then, was that the 
only sign to that generation was John 
the Baptist. This would harmonise 
admirably with Mk. xi.27f. For the 
confusion between the two names cf. 
Mt. xvi. 17 with Jo. xxi. 15. 

31-32. The verses occur in re- 
verse order in Mt. D omits v. 32. 
Harnack notes that peta THs yeveds 
in % 32 agrees with Mt. but not 


33, ovde vro Tov podtoy om LIE 1 ete 


with pera tov avépav tT y. 7. in 
v. 31, and argues that this is some 
support for the supposition that ia 
Lk., v. 32 is an interpolation from 
Mt. On the other hand, the omis- 
sion in D may be easily explained 
by homoioteleuton. 

31. Lk. does not stumble at 
Barittooa, Cf, Phryn. ccii. Bacr- 
Niooa’ ovdels Tov dpyaiwy etmev, 
GAA Burirea t) Baccris. 

33. This saying has been already 
taken over by Lk. (viii. 16) from 
Mk. There the Marcan form is 
amplified by the same concluding 
clause that is found here: tva .. . 
BAerwot. The saying is also found 
in Mt. v. 15. Kptary] ‘a cellar.’ 
Not in the other evv., nor elsewhere in 
the N.T. Luke may have taken this 
saying with the preceding, and inter- 
preted the light of Jesus: the light of 
Jesus shines openly in the world and 
no further sign is necessary. ‘‘The 
saying was a proverb taken over by 
the Christian tradition, and ready 
for any good use” (Loisy). ovdé txd 
Tbv podtov| Perhaps interpolated here 


from Mt, 
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34 elomopevopevos. TO Pas BrErwour. 


e / 
éotw 0 opOarpos cov. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE = [XI. 34 


‘O dvyves TOD THpaTOs 


e / A 5 
Stav o odOarpos cov amdous 4, 


\ v4 \ n 4 / 3 3 \ \ \ 
Kat OdOV TO CHa cov hwtivoy éeoTiV' ETTaV dé qovnpos 


3 \ \ a“ , / 
35 9, Kab TO GWLa GOV CKOTLVOY. 


\ / f 
36 ev cot oKoTos éotiv. 


t 9 N \ a \ 
CKOTTEL OV LN TO PWS TO 


3 9 ‘ a ?, e / 
El OVV TO G@"a agov Odov hwTivor, 


A v / / ” \ ws e ad 
nN €XoV pepos TL oKOTLVOV, EoTal wTivoy Odov ws OTaY 


0 AVYVOS TH doTpaTH hwTiln ce. 


35, 36 substit Matt vi. 23 b D lat.vet: syr.cur habet Luc xi. 35+ Matt vi. 23 b; 
fq syr.sin habent Luc xi. 35 (f etiam v. 36)+fere if therefore thy body hath 
no lamp that shineth, it is darkened; how much more when. the lamp 


shineth doth it lighten thee 


34, 35. As the light of the body 
depends upon the eye, so, it is 
implied, does the light of man’s life 
depend upon his heart (75 pws 76 ev 
cot). Cf. Aristot. Top.i.17, p. 108 a 
as ddus év 6fOarpa vots ev Puyy. 
Philo, De op. mundi, § 53. Perhaps 
the intended connexion with the 
preceding is: to see the light, even 
when set on the stand, an open eye 
is needed, with an implied reference 
to the unreceptive Jews. Or perhaps 
the connexion hangs merely on the 
parabolic use of Avyvos common to 
v. 33 and v.34. The same saying is 
found in Mt. vi. 22-23. darAovs 

wovnpos] Cf. MeNeile and 
Klostermann on Mt. vi. 22. zrovnpds 
can be used of purely physical 


unsoundness, cf. class. aovypws 
éxecv. But probably both dzAots 
and wovypds are used as readily 
applicable to describe moral condi- 
tions. 

36. This verse is very obscure. 
The variants are probably to be 
explained as attempts to mend a 
difficulty. Some very early corrup- 
tion may be suspected which is now 
irremediable. The plain translation 
gives an intolerably platitudinous 
meaning. Possibly the verse pro- 
vided a conelusion linking together 
the two logia preceding: if the heart 
is truly receptive of light, it will 
receive light from the true light 
when it shines, that is from Christ. 
(Cf. Klostermann.) 


THe PHARISEES AND THE LAWYERS DENOUNCED (xi. 37-54) 

These denunciations of the Pharisees and lawyers are all of them closely 
paralleled in Mt. xxiii., and may be presumed to come from Q. Matthew 
has conflated them with the briefer denunciation recorded in Mk. xii. 38, 
which Luke has left standing in its proper place at xx. 45 f. But the Matthaean 
denunciations are much longer than the Lucan, and the method of arrangement 
is entirely different. It is hard to decide whether Luke read a fuller version 
and has abbreviated, or whether, as Streeter prefers to think, Matthew has 
conflated Q (substantially reproduced by Luke) with another independent 
Much of the material in Matthew not found 


in Luke has a pronounced Jewish colouring, and would be of less interest to 


version, as well as with Mark. 


Luke’s readers. 


XI. 40] THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 8ST. LUKE 


In Matthew, after some opening teachings with regard to the attitude of 
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the disciples towards the practices of the scribes and Pharisees (vv. 1-12), 
we have a series of seven ‘ woes.” In Luke there are six ‘ woes,’ of which 
three are pronounced upon Pharisees and three upon ‘ lawyers’ (i.e. scribes). 
But there is something artificial about this arrangement. The dividing verse 
(45) is a somewhat clumsy division. Moreover the second ‘woe’ of the 
second series (v. 47 f.) does not appear to be especially appropriate to lawyers. 

This second ‘ woe’ on the lawyers occurs in Matthew at the conclusion 
of the whole section, where it leads on to the great lament over Jerusalem, 
which Luke has reserved for xiii. 34 f. Luke’s conclusion is abrupt and 
much less impressive. The last ‘woe’ in Luke (‘‘the lawyers have taken 
away the key of knowledge’’) corresponds to the first of the seven ‘ woes’ 
in Mt. (xxiii. 14). 

The scene is laid by Luke at a Pharisee’s dinner-table. That Jesus should 
choose such an occasion for his denunciation is certainly remarkable, but 


there can be little doubt that vv. 37, 38 is a setting provided by Luke. Cf. 


vii. 36 xiv. I. 


"Ey 6€ To AaAHoa épwra adtov Papicaios Stas aps- 


/ ’ 3 a >] \ \ > / 
oTNCn Tap avT@e: eiceNOwv Sé dvérecer. 


37 
38 


6 6é Papicaios 


ON ’ / 4 ? a bd , \ a 9 ff 
isov avpacey Ott ov tpwtov éBarticOn po Tov dpicTou. 


3 ‘ e ; \ b) / 
elev O€ O KUPLOS Mpos avTov 


Nov tbyeis ot Paprcaios 


oo 


\ y n / \ A / “f \ 
to €&wOev tov mornpiov Kal Tod mivaxos Kafapilere, TO 


\ ” e a U ¢ a \ / a” 

dé Ecwbey tuav yéues aprayis Kxal rovnpias.  adpoves, 40 
bp] e / \ v \ \ v ? / 

avy o momnoas To éEwlev Kai TO éEcwbev etroincev; — 


40 ro efwOev kat To ecwOev] To ecwHhev Kat To efwhev CD ace Cypr 


37. ev de TG AaAHrat] Not ‘ while 
he was speaking,’ but ‘after he had 
spoken,’ cf, ii, 27, X. 35 n. 

38. ob mpwrov éBurricO)] The 
same omission is complained of on the 
part of the disciples, Mk. vii. That 
chapter, which is part of the section 
of Mk. not reproduced in Lk., very 
likely suggested this introduction. 

39. To Oé exwOev byw] The con- 
trast lies between the outer cleansing 
of dishes and the inner cleansing of 
the heart. This is more intelligible 
than the contrast between the outside 
and the inside of the cup in Mt. » 


xxiii, 25. Wellh. holds that yenovcr 
in Mt. is a mistranslation of the 
Aramaic and should be yeuere. J. 
Weiss, less probably, holds that 
Mt. gives the more original form: 
the dishes are full of extortion, 
because their contents are secured 
by hypocritical pretence. (The 
Pharisees ‘devour widows’ houses,’ 
Mk. xii. 40.) But such manner of 
speech seems too subtle for the 
gospel sayings. 

40. If the ordinary reading is 
punctuated with a question mark 
(as in WH.) 6 wowjous must be inter- 
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42 


43 


44 
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\ Yo Q ’ t 4, 90 4 , \ 
wAnY Ta évovta Sote éXenuootvny, Kat idov mavta Kabapa 
ern b] / > \ > \ f oA A 4 a 3 a“ 
bpiv éaotiv, GANG oval duly Tois Papicaioss, OTL aTOdEKATOUTE 

\ e ¢ \ ‘ / \ n , \ 

TO OvOTMOY Kal TO THYaVOY Kal TaY NaYavoV, Kal Tap- 
/ \ / \ \ b) , a a) a \ oo” 
Epxecbe THY Kpiow Kal THY ayamnv TOU Oeotv> Tabta de ee 

A a \ A \ an A 
Towjoal KaKelva py Tapeivat. oval viv tots Paprcaioss, 
4 a \ / n n 
bts ayavate THY TmpwTtoxabedpiay év Tats cvvaywyais Kal 

\ \ a a \ er oA 
Tovs domacpous év Talis ayopais. ovat vpiv, OTL éoTe ws 


‘ A N\ La \ e v ¢ a 
Ta pvnpeta Ta GdnAa, Kab of avOpwrot ot TeEpiTTaTodYTES 


9 , > v 
ETAaVM OUK oloactD. 


45 
46 


auT@ 


elirev 


AvddcKkare, Tadtra rAéywv Kai nuas UBpibers. 


’ n A 
Arroxpifels S€ Tus TOY vomtKOV Déyet 


o be: 


\ e n a a b) / a 4, \ 3 
Kai tyiv tots vopuxois ovat, OTe hoptivere Tovs av- 


Q@pwrrous doptia SuvcBdctaKkta, Kal avTot évi TOV SaKxTUN@YV 
Pp Pp ? 


42 TravTa ... 


preted of God, ‘he who created,’ 
but the sense is far from clear. 
Wellh. follows D etc. in transposing 
erwHev and €wHev and interprets 
movety as ‘to put aright’ as German 
machen, Eng. collog. ‘do’ (‘do 
the hair,’ ete.), ef. 2 Regn. xix. 
24. “Fools, he who has set aright 
what is within, hath he not also set 
aright what is without?” 

41. A very obscure verse of which, 
as it stands, no satisfactory explana- 
tion is forthcoming. Wellh. thinks 
that ddte EAerxpoovvnv is due to a 
translator who mistook Aram. dakki 
‘purify’ for zakki ‘give alms.’ The 
conjecture is supported by Matthew, 
who gives kafdpior. 

42. THY Kptow Kab THY dydmrny 
Tov Oeov] i.e. the two chief command- 
ments, cf. x. 25 supra. With the 
exception of Mt. xxiv. 12 this is 
the only passage in the synoptists 
where the noun éydmy occurs. Mt. 
xxiii, 23 gives THv Kpiow Kal 7d 
éXeos Kal THY TioTL. Tatra be der 

. . Tapeivat] Possibly interpolated 
from Mt. xxiii. 23. See crit. note. 

43. || Mt. xxiii. 6. See also below, 
xx. 46 (= Mk. xii. 38). 


mapevat om D 


44. As the existence of the tomb 
with its defiling contents is not sus- 
pected, so men do not suspect what 
lies beneath the Pharisaic exterior. 
Mt. (xxiii. 27) gives a different point. 
The Pharisees are compared to 
‘whitened’ tombs, with a reference 
to the custom of whitening the tombs 
before Passover in order that those 
who pass by might be warned to avoid 
defilement (cf. Abrahams, Studies, ii. 
pp. 29f.). Thus the tombs in Mt. are 
not, as in Lk., 45x7Aa, and the contrast 
is between the fair exterior and its 
defiling contents. It is hard to decide 
whether Lk. has amended a refer- 
ence to a custom which, perhaps, 
was not understood either by him- 
self or his readers, or whether the 
Matthaean version is to be regarded 
as a secondary and interpretative 
comparison (so Wellh.). The former 
is perhaps more likely (so Loisy). 

45. A highly artificial interruption, 
which serves to divide the two sets of 
denunciations. vopysiewv] Cf. x. 25 n. 

46. || Mt. xxiii. 4. Luke has re- 
written. dvoBdoraxra (Plut., Philo), 
mporwavey (class.), both literary 
words which do not occur elsewhere 


XI. 51] 


¢ a b f a / 
ipav ov mpoorwravere Tois optioss. 
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> A ¢ A ec bf 
QUAL UfLLV, OTE OLKO- 47 


a A al a / a 
Somelre TH pynueia TOY MpodynTav of Se mratépes buov 


é 
GIEKTELVAY GUTOUS. 


” / t 2 \ a 
apa PapTupes €OTE KAMAL TUVEVOOKELTE 48 


an ‘ a / a la \ \ > / 
tows épyows TOY TaTépwy vuoV, OTL aUTOL péev aTrEeKTELvaY 


3 \ e a \ ? a 
QUTOUS ULLELS O€ OLKOOOMELTE. 


Geod eizrev 


/ \ 5] > A 5) a \ , A ? 
OTOXOUS, Kat é& QAUTWY ATOKTEVOUVCLY Kab SuwEouva wy, tya €K- 


Sia TovTO Kal 47 codia Tov 49 


> fal ? 3 \ / \ ? 
AmrocTeX®) els auTovs mpohntas Kat arro- 


50 


a @ A a) a \ / \ 
tnrnOn TO aima TavTwoyv TaV TpoPHnTav To éxKexupévov aro 


a S b) \ a “A , ? ‘ A 
KaTaPorAns KOoMmov ato THS yEeveas TauvTYS, ato atiuaTtos 51 


"ABeX Ews atpatos Zayapiov tod arrodopévov petagv tot 


48 Kat cuvevdoxere] wn cvvevdoxew D lat.vt Lucif 


evrev om D b Lucif 


in N.T. The meaning is that the 
scribes, by means of their casuistical 
interpretation, know how to evade the 
burdens which they impose on others. 
47-51. This ‘ woe’ is not especially 
applicable to the vopsxoi. The 
parallel in Mt. is somewhat longer 
and somewhat clearer (xxiii. 29-36). 
The fundamental thought is that 
the Pharisees only honour prophets 
who are dead. They, too, will 
slay the prophets whom God will 
send to them. Thus they are true 
sons of their fathers who slew the 
prophets of old. But the funda- 
mental thought is somewhat obscured 
in v. 48. By building the tomb of a 
prophet you do not prove that you 
consent to the deed of those who 
killed him. With Loisy, the verse 
may be regarded as an ‘‘oratorical 
fiction, which accentuates somewhat 
violently what is read in Mt. (xxiii. 
31-324)? In Mt. the thought 
runs: By priding yourselves on your 
superiority to your fathers, you 
yourselves testify that you are the 
sons of your fathers. Do you too 
fill up the measure of your fathers. 
49. 2) aocbia tov Oeot etrev| In 
Mt. the words following are directly 
spoken by Jesus; Jesus is the 
subject of drovréAAw. The inter- 


49 Kat  cogia 7. 


pretation of the Wisdom of God here 
is uncertain. Some have supposed 
that we have a quotation from an 
apocryphal book (so still, Bultmann), 
but this does not seem likely. Christ 
himself is ‘the wisdom of God’ 
(r Cor. i. 24), but he cannot speak 
of himself as such, and it is harsh 
to suppose, with Loisy, that Luke 
could understand him to do so. It 
is best to take the words as a peri- 
phrasis for God: “‘ God, in his wisdom, 
said I will send...” This is in 
keeping with the general usage of 
the prophets and of the Gospels: it 
is God who sends. Cf. Jer. vii..25; 
Js. vi. 8; Mk. xii. 2f. But the 
abrupt introd. of 2) codéa in a quasi- 
personified sense must be admitted 
to be strange. 

mpopijtas Kat dmooté\ovs] A 
Christianized version of the Jewish 
collocation of terms in Mt.: prophets 
and wise men and scribes. dzo- 
Krevovot Kat Sedfovor] Longer in 
Mt., who speaks of ‘ crucifying,’ 
‘scourging in the synagogues,’ and 
persecuting ‘from city to city.’ 

50. Td aipa wavrov Tov TpopyTar| 
Mt. wav aipa Stxatoy, which is 
more appropriate, for neither Abel 
nor Zechariah were strictly prophets. 

51. Zuyupiov] Tf Wellh. (Hinled- 
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[XI. 51 


s \ a yv , / e ral 3 : , 
OvotacTypiov Kai Tov olKOU’ Val, ANEyw Upiv, éxlnTnOnoeTas 


52 dwo THs yeveds TavTns. 


\ Lae) a A er 
Oval viv TOS VvoOpLKOtS, OTL parE 


\ tO n s- 9 4 b] b] / \ \ > 
THY KNELOa TIS YvMOTEwWS’ avTOL OVK eianAOaTE Kat TOUS Ecio- 


53 epyouévous éxwrvaarTe. 


52 pare] expupare D 157 lat.vt syr.vt arm 


KadnetOev é€eXOovtos adTod 


53-54 Aeyovros de TauvTa mpos 


auTous evwirioy mavTos Tov haov np~avro oc Papioatoe Kat ov vowiKor Sewvws exew Kat 
guBaddev avTw mept wAevovwy Knrouvrres adopuny triva AaBew avrov wa evpwow 


karnyopnoat avrouv D lat.vt. syr.vt (sin om wa.. 


‘tung, pp. 118 f.) is right in supporting 
the interpretation of Chrysostom and 
Grotius that the Zechariah here in- 
tended was Zechariah the son of Baris- 
caeus, an eminent and wealthy citizen 

- of Jerusalem, who was slain by two 

zealots in the courts of the Temple 

A.D. 68 (Jos. BJ. iv. 5. 4), this 

passage must be dated after the 

Jewish war. Wellh. is followed among 

others by E. Meyer. But there seems 

no decisive objection to interpreting 


(with the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews) 


of Zechariah the son of Jehoiada the 
priest, whose murder is described in 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22. The addition 
in Mt. ‘son of Barachiah’ may 
be due to interpretation of the 
Zechariah who perished in the siege 
of Jerusalem, or, more probably, 
may be ascribed to confusion with 
Zechariah the prophet, the son of 
Berechiah (Zech. i. 1). That the 
reference is to the son of Jehoiada is 
well argued in McNeile, St. Matthew, 
Pp. 340, and it is accepted by Loisy. 
This interpretation appears to give 
a definitely better sense: all the 
righteous blood that has been shed 
upon the earth through the ages re- 
corded in Scripture is to be required of 
this generation. But if Zechariah is 
the Zechariah who perished in the 
siege of Jerusalem under Titus, he 
himself belonged to ‘this genera- 
tion.’ We read in 2 Chron. xxiv. 22 
of the son of Jehoiada that ‘“‘ when he 
died, he said The Lord look upon it, 
and require it.” 


. auTou) 


peTagd Tov Ovovarrypiov Kal Tov 
oixov] In the court of the priests 
before the Holy Place. This seems to 
be in favour of the son of Jehoiada . 
the priest. See Zahn (ad loc.), who 
refers to discussions in Talmud and 
Midrash as to the court in which 
Zechariah the son of Jehoiada was 
killed, and the answer that it was in 
the court of the priests. The other 
Zechariah was slain év péow TH lepw 
(Jos. /.c.), which does not mean more 
than in the midst of the Temple 
enclosure. 

52. || Mt. xxiii, 14 KAcdere TiHv 
BactArciav tev obpaver éumpoo bev 
Tov avOpwrwv' dyeis yap ovK cic- 
EpxerOe, ovd€ Tots eioepxopevous 
alere cireAGetv. The latter part of 
the verse in Lk. shews that a similar 
form of the saying lies behind the 
Lucan text. But in the former half, 
for ‘kingdom of God’ has been sub- 
stituted yvaots. We may see Hel- 
lenistic influence here. vars occurs 
elsewhere in the Gospels only at 
Lk. i. 77. But cf. esp. 1 Cor. viii. 
1f£., and see Preuschen-Bauer, s.v. 

53-54. The reading of D etc. is pre- 
ferred by Blass and Wellh. If this is 
right, the text of the best Mss. repre- 
sents a correction to adapt the words 
to the situation supposed in v. 37. 
But the weight of textual evidence 
is in favour of the reading of WH., 
and the originality of this reading 
is supported by the rare words and 
unusual metaphor, which are not 
likely to be due to an interpolator. 
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wv e a \ e an a > / ‘ 
npEavTo ot ypappareis Kat ot Daproaio: Sewas evéyery Kat 


7 / oN \ f b / oN 
aTooTopaTivey avTov rept mrELovwy, evedpevovTes avToV 54 


n / n U n 
Onpedoai Tt €x TOD oTOMaTOS avTOD. 


54 evedpevovres[avrov]... 


aTouatos avtou NBL 579 aegg aeth: add [xac] Snrovr- 


Tes post [avrov] et postea wa xarnyopyowoww avrov AC al pler vg syrr(vg.hl) 


The tamer Western reading may be 
correction due to the influence of 
xii. r and Mt. xxiii. 1. 

53. evexerv| Cf. Mk. vi. 19; Gen. 
xlix. 23. xdAov is to be understood. 
The full form évéxecv ydArov tevi 
occurs in Herod. i. 118, vi. 119, viii. 27. 

drootopatifeiv | Here only in N.T. 


2774. But this is not appropriate 
here. We require the meaning ‘to 
question,’ unless the word may be 
taken with Wellh. as equivalent to 
évedpeverv Onpevoui Te in the next 
verse. We may compare the im- 
proper use of ameArifetv, vi. 35. 

54. évedpevecy| Elsewhere in N.T. 


only Ac. xxiii. 21. Onpeverv] Here 
only in N.T. 


The proper meaning is ‘to repeat by 
heart.’ Cf. Plato, Huthyd. 276 0, 


WARNINGS TO THE DISCIPLES AND TO THE MULTITUDES (xii. 1-xiii. 9) 

We have here a group of discourses loosely put together, in a framework 
which may be ascribed to the evangelist. 

After a warning against ‘the leaven of the Pharisees,’ which connects 
with the preceding section, we pass on (vv. 2-12) to a collection of sayings 
which are to inspire and encourage the disciples in face of danger and opposi- 
tion. They are in the hands of God, and need fear none else. Verses 2-9 occur 
in the same sequence in Mt. x., where they form part of the charge to the 
Twelve. No doubt each evangelist took the sayings from Q. Verse 10 occurs 
in another setting in Matthew and Mark. Verses 11-12 are peculiar to Luke. 

Verses 13-21 give another illustrative story (cf. x. 25, Introd.) peculiar to 
Luke, which shews us the folly of covetousness. This leads on to another collec- 
tion of sayings (vv. 22-53), which are intended to wean hearers from undue 
anxiety about the needs of this life. Their true treasure is to be found in God’s 
kingdom. Let them be on the watch for the coming of the Son of Man; and 
let them be prepared for strife and division as the outcome of Christ’s mission — 
Onearth. The former part of this discourse (vv. 22-31 and 33-34) occurs in 
Matthew in the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 25-33, 19-21). Verses 39-46 are 
incorporated by Matthew with the eschatological discourse of Mk. xiii. in 
c. xxiv. Verses 51-53 form part of the charge to the Twelve in Mt. x. 34-36. 
Verses 35-38 and 47-50 are peculiar to Luke, and their provenance must 
remain doubtful. 

At v. 54 Jesus addresses the multitudes. Let them discern the signs of 
the times, and let them take heed to settle their account with their adversary 
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betimes, lest they fall under the condemnation of God. The parallel of 
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vv. 58-59 with Mt. v. 25-26 is discussed in the notes. 

The thought of judgement is still carried on over the next two paragraphs, 
both of which are peculiar to Luke. Some Galileans have been murderously 
killed by Pilate. Neither they, nor some Judaeans who have been killed by 
a falling tower in Siloam, must be supposed to have been sinners above the 
rest. A doom hangs over all unless they repent. The same moral is enforced 


by the subsequent parable of the unfruitful fig-tree. 


> @ a a , a 
I Ev ois émucvvay$aowy Tay pupiddwy Tou dydou, waTE 


KaTaTrately adAndous, ip~ato Aéyewv mpos Tors pabnTas 


avTov mpaTov 


e / n / 
2 uToxpiows, Tav Papicaiwy. 


fl , e A > A A / d¢ 3 A 
pooeyvete Eautols amo THs Sums, ris éoriv 


Ovdéy Oé cuyxexaduupevor 


9 A aA b) b / \ A a b / 
€oTiV O OUK ATrOKAaAUPONGETAL, Kal KPUTTTOV 6 OV yowoOnoeTat. 


b) bd ® a > a 4 ” b) A A b] / 
3 ave av boa év TH OKOTL@ ELTATE EV TH Pott aKxova OnoeTat, 


1. év ois] i.e. while the machina- 
tions of the Pharisees were proceed- 
ing. The phrase occurs elsewhere in 
N.T. only in Ac. xxvi. 12. 

mpatov| Wellh. wishes to omit 
with syr.sin b vg, but it is an 
unlikely interpolation. It is better 
taken (as in 8 D etc., see Tisch.) with 
the words preceding, not (as by some 
other Mss. and some modern editors) 
as the first word of the address. 
Wellh. notes that in Lk. Jesus 
scarcely ever addresses the disciples 
alone ; the multitude is almost always 
in the background. In this section 
Jesus begins to speak first to the 
disciples. At v. 13 one from the 
multitude interrupts and receives his 
answer. Then at v. 22 the moral is 
pressed home upon the disciples. 
Finally, at v. 54, the surrounding 
multitudes are addressed. 

Ths Copns .. . Tov Papwaiwv] 
This warning occurs in Mk. vill. 15 
(i.e. part of the section of Mark left 
out by Luke) = Mt. xvi. 6, rr f. Luke 
here makes the warning a transition 
from the denunciation of the Pharisees 
in the last section to sayings of v. 2 f. 
The ‘leaven of the Pharisees’ is 


not directly interpreted in Mk. In 
Mt. ‘the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees’ is said to be their 
‘teaching.’ This is not quite what 
Mk. understood, for he speaks also 
of the ‘leaven of Herod.’ Lk. says 
that it is ‘ hypocrisy.’ 

2-3. The connexion as we read in 
Lk. is probably intended to be ex- 
plained by the key-word trdxpicts. 
‘* Beware of hypocrisy ; all that is now 
covered shall come to light; what 
you say in darkness shall be spoken 
in light.” In Mt. x. 26f. the keyword 
‘hypocrisy’ does not occur and a 
different turn is given to the sayings 
by reading 6 Aéyw byiv for dca «irae, 
6 eis TO ods dxovere for 6 pds 7d ODS 
éXadjoare, and imperatives «izare, 
knpvéate for the passives dxoveO7- 
ceTat, KnpvxOycerat, Thus the say- 
ing is an injunction to the disciples 
to proclaim boldly in public what 
has been learnt privately from Jesus. 
This gives a. better connexion with 
what follows, and is perhaps more 
original than the Lucan version (so 
Harnack, Wellh.). Note the close 
parallelism in the form of these 
sayings. It is more exact in Mt. 
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e / a / / 
kal 3 mpos TO ods EXaANCATE Ev TOs Tapeiots KNpYYOnoETAL 


>. nn , 
emi TOV SwWLaATOV. 


Aéyw 86 div toils dirdous pov, wn PoBy- 4 


a \ a / N an \ X fe) \ 
OnTe ATO TOV ATOKTELVOVTMY TO THUA Kal META TAVTA BN 


/ / / : na 
eXOVTMY TEPLOOOTEPOV TL TObNCAaAL. 


vrodeiéw Sé Umly Tiva 5 


hoBnOjre: hoBynOnte Tov peta TO drroKreivas ExovtTa éEovciav 


a na a / 
éuPanreiy eis THY yéevvav' val, Neyw bpiv, TovToY PoBnOnTe. 


> ‘ / / a ) / fo \ A 3 
ovxl wevte oTpovlia TwAOUYTAL aooapiwvr dvo; Kat ev é& 6 


? a > wv 5] / es fa n 
AUT@Y OvK éoTLV éridEAnoLEVOV évwTrLoV Tod Bend. 


GNA Kab 7 


at Tpixes THS Kehadfs bwov wacas HpiOunvras pn poBeicbe: 


TONY aTpovdiwy StapépeTe. 


Aéyw O€ piv, was bs av 8 


€ , 2 2 \ om” na > , , oe en a 
oporoynoe év éuol eumpocber Tov avOpwrwv, Kal o viI0s TOD 


where év Tofs tapetos is not found 
and ev r@ fwri follows the verb. év 
Tots tapeloss is probably a Lucan 
addition to make an antithesis to 
éxt tov Swudrov. dv? dv] Not 
in Mt. Also found Lk. i. 20, xix. 
44; Ac. xii. 23. Besides this in 
N.T. only 2 Thess. ii. 10. 

4. Tots pidous pov] Not in the 
par. in Mt. Here only in the 
synoptists are the disciples spoken 
of as ‘the friends.’ of Jesus. But 
ef. Jo. xv. 14. 

5. umodei—w ... hoBynOyre] Not in 
Mt. The same phrase (t7rodei£w tpiv) 
is found in Lk. vi. 47, where, as here, 
it is prob. editorial. The meaning is 
that they are to fear God. 

éuPadrety ets THY yeevvav] The only 
méntion of Gehenna in Lk. Mt. 
is more realistic: God has power 
to destroy body and soul in Gehenna. 
On Gehenna in Jewish theology cf. 
S.B., vol. iv.,2 Exkurs. 31, pp. 1022 f. 
Gehenna appears suddenly in the 
apocalyptic lit. of the 2nd cent. B.c. as 
the place of punishment of apostate 
Israelites after the last judgement. 
Already in pre-Christian times it has 
come to be regarded as the abode of 
the godless in the intermediate state, 
as well as after the judgement. 

vai Aéyw «rA.] Not in Mt. 


6. God, against whom they are to 
fear to transgress, cares for the 
destiny of the humblest of his 
creatures, and the disciples are worth 
many such. He will therefore care 
for them. 

mTevTe OTpovlia... dooapiwy Sto] 
The difference from Mt. is curious: 
Sv0 otpoviia dooapiov x. 29. 

ovk éoTw ... Tov Geod] Mt. is 
more pictorial and, doubtless, more 
original: ov receiras émt THy yh dvev 
TOU TaTpos buoy. éveriov is dist. 
Lucan. ov« eotw ériAcAnopevov has 
a literary flavour. 

7. An hyperbole. ovy 6éru rds 
Tptxus 6 Oeds dpsOuect. Chrys. Cf. 
1 Regn. xiv. 45; 2 Regn. xiv. 11; 
3 Regn. i. 52; Lk. xxi. 18; Ac. xxvii. 
34- 
8-9. opodoyetv év] An undoubted 
Semitism. Cf. Moulton, Prol. p. 
104. The meaning is ‘confess me.’ 
év wot. . . Kat 6 vids Tod dvOpu- 
ov] Here, as in Mk. viii. 38 (= 
ix. 26 supra), the form of the saying 
is compatible with an interpretation 
which distinguishes between, or at 
least does not explicitly identify, 
Jesus and the Son of Man. He 
who confesses Jesus upon earth will 
be confessed by the Son of Man 
before God. In Mt. x. 32, on the 
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> fs) / ¢ x / ’ > nN fa) A ry a 
ay P@7Trovu OMONOYNHOEL EV aAUT@ ELT POT €V TOV ayyeXov TOU 


n ¢ \ / n 
Q Geod: o dé apynodpevos pe ev@rrvoy TeV avOpwrarv datrapyn- 


? el , na a a 
10 Oncetat evwrtoy THV ayyédov Tod Oeod. 


Kat was 6s pel 


, ? \ e\ a , a a 
ANoyov els TOV vLov TOU avOpwrrov, apEeOjoeTaL aiT@’ TH Sé 


II eis TO Aycov trvetpa BPrachnuncavts ovK apeOnoerat. 


"Orav 


Se > / C on 2 4 \ \ \ \ 5) \ 4 
€ eta pepwotv ULaS ETL TAS TUVAYWYaAS Kat TAS apXNas Kat 


tas é€ovaias, wn peptvynonte mas [1 Ti] dodoyjonobe H Th 


f \ \ / a a an 
12 elarnre’ TO yap dytov mvedua Oudaker vuas ev adty TH dpa 


13 & Sef eizreiv. 


it~] f oO 
Kimev d€ Tes é« Tod dydNov avT@ 


A bd \ a 3 Qn 
AvésacKkanre, eirré TH adeho@ pov peploacbat pet ewov THY 


14 KXypovopiav. o 8é 


eirevy avT@ 


"AvOpwre, Tis me KaT- 


It mws [7 Te] om 7 vt D 157 lat. vt syr.cur aeth Clem Orig 


-other hand, the first personal pro- 
noun is used in both clauses. This 
may be editorial, but it is not im- 
possible that Mt. gives the earlier 
form, and that Son of Man here 
replaces a more primitive ‘I.’ The 
function ascribed to the heavenly 
Son of Man in this text is note- 
worthy: he is not here judge, as 
in Mk. viii. 38 and, more clearly, 
in Mt. xvi. 27, but rather the advo- 
cate of the faithful before God. Trav 
dyyéAwy rot Oeov] i.e. at the last 
judgement. Dalman, Words of Jesus, 
p- 157, holds that dyyéAwv is here 
used as a periphrasis for ‘God,’ 
and that Oeov is prob. not part of 
the original saying. 

10. The interpretation of this 
verse is difficult. The verse pre- 
ceding does not prepare us for the 
view that speech against the Son of 
Man is venial. Substantially the 
same saying occurs in Mt., but 
in a different context (xii. 32, the 
Beelzebub pericope). It may be 
presumed to come from Q. In 
Mt. the Q saying has been con- 
flated with the similar saying 
from the Marcan version of the 
Beelzebub controversy (iii. 28, 29). 
In Mk. (reproduced in Mt. xii. 31) 


there is no mention of blasphemous 
speech against the Son of Man. It 
is said, ‘‘ All things shall be forgiven 
to the sons of men,” etc. Wellh. con- 
jectures that Mk. and Mt. xii. 31 
preserve the original form of the 
saying, and that ‘the sons of men’ 
has been transformed by misread- 
ing or misunderstanding into ‘the 
Son of Man.’ Luke perhaps intends 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
to be interpreted by the following 
verses: the unforgivable sin is to 
be untrue to the testimony which 
the Holy Spirit will put into the 
mouth of the disciples. 

11-12. A close parallel to Mk. 
xiii. 11 = Mt. x. 19 f. and Lk. xxi. 
14 (where see note). 

13. Wellh. refers to the common 
oriental custom of referring questions 
of disputed right in secular affairs to 
a religious authority. 

14. Cf. Ex. ii. 14 Tis we KaTéoTnOEV 
dpxovta kat Sixaorny ef piv; 
peptotyv] A rare word. See M.M. 
s.v. Here only in the Greek Bible. 
Jesus declines the réle of arbitrator. 
His refusal is made the occasion 
of a warning against covetousness. 
But the connexion, which is not 
very close, is perhaps to be ascribed 
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x \ 24? ¢ nm 9 \ \ ? , 
 peprotny ep wpas; elmrey € mpos avTovs 15 
n \ 4 / > 

‘Opate cat puddocecGe aro mdéons Wreovekias, OTs ovK ev 


\ 
éEaTNOEV KptTynv 


ral , \ e \ 3 n ? \ b) Nn e / 
TO TEPlLaOEVvVELV Tit Y fw) QUTOU €OTLVY EK TOV UTTAPNOVTOY 
16 
17 


b) fal 93 \ \ ‘ b) \ / 3 / 
atte. / Himev 5é wapaBorny mpos abrous héywu “AvOpwiov 


i / LU , ‘ / > e a 
Twos TAovaiov Evpopnaey 1) ywWpAa. Kal diedoyileTo ev ALTO 

> / n / \ ¢ 
réyor Ti wrounow, dts ove Eyw rob cuvva—w Tovs KapTrovs 
pou } 


\ f > / \ / 3 a / \ a 
Kat petCovas OLKOOOLNTH, Kab cvvako Exel WAVTA TOV GLTOV 


9 a an / 
Kat errev Todto motnow: Kader pov Tas amroOynKas 18 


Kat To aya0a prov, Kat ép@ TH Wuyn pov WVuyn, eyeus 19 


, / , / / f 
mora ayaba [Keipeva eis ETH TONG’ Avatravov, haye, Tie], 
/ / n \ 
"Adpwv, Tavty TH vukTi 20 


9 n / 
evppaivov. et7rey dé av’Ted 6 Oeds 


\ / ? nr ? \ nm A be e / / 
Thy ~uynv Gov alTovoLW amo Govt & O€ NTOMATAS, TLE 


gota; [OtvTws 0 Onoavpilwyv ait Kai py eis Oeov wrov- 21 


TOV. | yh 


19 Keyeva. . . wee om D lat.vt 21 


to the evangelist rather than to 
tradition. 

15. ‘Where man has abundance, 
yet is not his life constituted by 
his possessions.’ 

16-21. The folly of absorption in 
the goods of this life, in view of its 
brevity and uncertainty, shewn by 
a story. Parallels to the sentiment 
from classical writers are given in 
Wettstein. There may be reminis- 
cence of Ecclus. xi. 18 f. (Heb.). 
Klostermann notes that this parable 
differs from most of the parallels in 
that here the story does not begin 
with the man’s efforts to eollect 
wealth. It starts with a picture 
of prosperity. 

Tecel@aonce} » The word is found 
Jos. BJ. ii. 21. 2, but here only in 
the Greek Bible. 

17-19. The man’s self-communings 
are portrayed. Ti roiyow, OT od« 

.. kat elrev Totto rowjow)] CE. 
Xvi. 3 Tl Toujow OTL... eyven Th 
moujow (the Unjust Steward), and 
¥X. 13 where a similar ejaculation, 
axeribed to the Lord of the Vineyard, 


Kimev 5é rpos tovs pabntas [avtod] Ava 22 


versum om Dab 22 avrovom Bce 


is introduced by Lk. into the Marcan 
version. 

1g. Wellh. and Blass prefer to 
follow the shorter text of D etc. 
The fuller reading is closely similar 
to Tobit vii. 10 Kai elrrey ‘Payound 
™ pos TwBeiav Daye, rie cat Hdews 
yivov. Cf. also the advice to man 
from the tomb of Sardanapalus éo Gre, 
wove, dxeve (Wendland, Hell. Rém. 
Kultur®, p. 290), and Eur. Ale: 788 
ctippauve cautoy, mive, Tov Kal? 
Lepav | Biov Aoyifov ody. 

20. aitovow] Semitie impersonal 
plural, equivalent to a passive. 

21. The authenticity of the verse 
must be regarded as doubtful. It 
provides a transition to the discourse 
which follows. 1) eis Oebv rAOvTOV] 
i.e. who fails to lay up an abiding 
treasure with God in heaven (v. 33). 

22-32. The attitude of the disciples 
in face of human needs is to be con- 
ditioned by an overmastering con- 
fidence in God’s providence. Anxiety 
for food and raiment eripples insight 
into the true nature of life and body 
which food and raiment are meant 
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TOOTO Aéyw duiv, py mepluvate TH YuyH Th haynte, pNdE 


23 TO copate [ipar| ti évdvoncbe. 


24. THS Tpopis Kal TO Toma TOU évdvmaTos. 


9) yap Wy? Wrciov éorev 


t ‘ 
KATAVONOCATE TOUS 


/ ed b) / Or / @ b ov 
KOpakas OTL OU OTELPOUG LV ovoe Oepifovarv, OLS OUVK €éEoTLY 


a 9Q\ 5) / \ e \ / > / / 
Tapetov ovde amobnkn, Kal o Oeos tpépee avtTovs: Tocw 


25 padrov wtyeis Svapépere THY TeTEWwar. 


tis d€ é& tpov 


a , \ 4 A n aA 
Meptuven Svvatat éri THY AcKiav ab’Tovd mpocbeivat mhyuv ; 


26 «i otv ovde éddytotov Sivacbe, Ti TEept TOY AOLTOYV jpeEpLp- 


n $ / . / fal 3 4 b) A 9 \ 
27 vate; KaTavonoate Ta Kpiva TOS avEdvet* ov KOTIa OvdE 


ynber: rNéyw Sé tyiv, oS Yoropwv év wdon tH S0&y adbtod 


28 mepteBareTo ws ev rovTwy. 


> ees p) a \ t by 
et b¢ éy ayp@ Tov yopToy dyTa 


/ / e \ 
onjepoyv Kal avptov eis KALBavov Baddouevoy o Oeos ovTws 


22 cwpart] add vuwy (= Matt vi 25) B al a aegg 
27 avéave ov Kota ovde vyOec (= Matt vi 28)] 
oure vnOet ovre vparves D a syr.vt Clem Tert 


kau wept Twy otrwy Te D lat. vt 


to serve. God feeds the birds and 
clothes the flowers. He will not 
do less for his human family. The 
freshness and originality of these 
words cannot be mistaken. For a 
just interpretation it is necessary 
to remember that Jesus and _ his 
disciples did not belong to ‘the 
leisured classes,’ and, in their applica- 
tion, that Jesus endorsed the popular 
judgement that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire (x. 7). 

24. ols ov« éote xtXA.] Mt. more 
graphically ovde cwvdyovor «is azo- 
OiyKkas. 

25-26. Verse 26 has no parallel in 
Mt. wept tov Aouwrov is weak and 
the verse may probably be regarded 
as an addition interpretative of v. 25. 
Verse 25 stands in the same place 
in the discourse in Mt. vi. 27 and 
therefore comes from Q. But it 
interrupts the balance of the verscs, 
and it may be plausibly conjectured, 
with Bultmann, that community of 
idea (pepisvav) with vv. 22 f. has at 
some stage in the literary history 
attracted the saying into a setting 


26 ec ouw.. . Aotrwr] 


where it is not originally at home. 
ért THY HAtKiav mpoobetvar riyvv] 
yAcKia, must here mean ‘age’ not 
‘stature, and m7xvs must be used 
metaphorically of a span of time. A 
cubit would be a large addition to a 
man’s height, but the context demands 
that theaddition should be small. This 
is clearly assumed by Lk. in »v. 26. 
The use of a measure of length for 
a period of time is a very natural 
metaphor and may be illustrated 
from Ps. xxxix. 5 (Heb.), “ Behold, 
thou hast made my days hand- 
breadths.” | For the use of r7xvs to 
signify a short period of time cf. 
Mimnermus (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. ii. 
26), Tots (biAXots) txeAOL 77} YULOV ert 
Xpovov avOeow Bys | Teprrdpeba. 

27. The reading of D etc. is prob. 
to be preferred to the reading in the 
text, which has perhaps been assimi- 
lated to Mt. 

28. «is wAiBuvov] i.e. for fuel. 
Phryn. elvi. «Ar Bavos ovK épets, dAAG 
kpiBavos dua tot p. But xAiBavos 
occurs in Hdt. See Rutherford 
ad loc. 
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Kat vpets p17 29 


an 4 \ / n 
Enrette TL hayyte Kal TL TinTe, Kal pwn peTewpilerOe, TadTA 30 


a , a n \ e 
yap mévra ta vn Tov Koopou émilntrodow, tuav sé Oo 


> a / n \ 
maTnp olde Ste ypntete TovTwY: TrnY EnTeiTe THY Pact- 


n n v4 n 
Neiav avTov, Kat Tata mpooTeOnceTar viv. 


31 
pn hoBod, 32 


U e \ la) n 
TO plKpov Troiuov, OTL ebdoKnoevy O TaTHp tuay Sodvar 


a , 
bpiv tHy Bacretay. 


/ \ ¢ / e a \ 
Tlwrnoate Ta vrapyovta vuav Kal 


33 


a \ 
SoTe éAenuoovvny: moujoate éavTois BadXavria pn Tadaov- 


\ > + ? a 3 a ef / 
eva, O@noavpov GQVEKNELTTTOV EV TOLS ovupavols, o7v7rou KNETTNS 


oun éyryiles ovde ons StabOeiper: S7rov yap éotuv o Oncaupos 


¢e la 3 n \ e OL ¢ lal 
ULWYV, E€KEt KAL Kap L& VW 


29. py petewpiferGe] Lk. only. 
Mt. continues 7) ti mepeBadropeba ; 
and this is prob. original. Trans. ‘Be 
not anxious in mind. This meaning 
is attested both for literary and 
colloquial Greek. See Preuschen- 
Bauer, s.v. The interpretation of 
the Vulg. ‘in sublime tolli’ is pos- 
sible in itself (cf. 2 Macc. v. 17 and 
elsewhere) but does not give a good 
sense here. 

31-32. mpooreOjoerar duty] After 
these words Mt. proceeds (vi. 34) 
to the saying ‘Take no thought for 
the morrow,’ etc., and with that 
closes the section. This last verse of 
Mt. is lacking in Lk. Lk. takes up 
the word BacrAcia, and passes on 
to the thought of the heavenly 
kingdom which the Father will 
bestow upon the little flock of the 
disciples. Therefore the disciples 
must wean their hearts from earthly 
possessions, and must be ready at 
all times lest they be taken unawares. 
From here onwards the thought of 
the Parousia is dominant, but it 
is doubtful whether it should be 
regarded as the controlling thought 
of the preceding verses (22 f.) either 
in their original form or in their 
Lucan setting. The imminence of 
death for the individual, not of the 


34 
35 


Parousia for the disciples, is the 
motive for unworldliness recognized 
in vv. 16-21, and Lk. intends this 
to form the transition to the sayings 
in vv. 22 f. 

32 is peculiar to Lk. 

33, 34 have parallels in Mt. vi. 19- 
21 where they precede the Matthaean 
equivalent of vv. 22-31 supra. Verse 
34 is almost identical with Mt. vi. 21 
(tuov for cov). Verse 33 is consider- 
ably different. For the negative 
exhortation in Mt., “‘Lay not up 
for yourselves treasure upon the 
earth,” etc., we have the positive 
instruction: ‘‘Sell your possessions 
and give alms” (cf. xviii. 22). “The 
ascetic colouring is thus heightened. 
The heavenly purses which do not 
wear out are peculiar to Luke, and 
are perhaps his own addition. Bad- 
Advria] Lucan only in N.T., cf. x. 4, 
Xxli. 35, 36. The Matthaean version 
of the saying is rhythmical and 
observes the structure of parallelism. 
Here as elsewhere (cf. vi. 40, 46 f., 
xiii. 24) Luke breaks the Semitic 
parallelism. 

35-38. The expectation of the 
Lord’s return does not  paralyse 
energy. The imperatives call up a 
fine picture of preparedness. The 
long eastern robe must be caught up 


+ ov e nw e 
éotar. “EKotwoay vuov ai 
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7 A , 4 : an 
36 dodves treprefwopévat Kat of AvYVOL KaLomEvOL, Kai Deis 
la ¢ / “ N f a / 
Suotor avOpwros mpocdexopevots Tov KUpLoy éavT@Y ToOTE 
> ; b] a 4 3 , \ ‘ 2M. 
dvahvon €K, THY yar, iva éMMovTos Kat KpovaavTos evOéws 
, a e a a a e 
37 avoiEworv avTw. pakdproe ot SodAaL Exeivot, ods EXOwWY O 
, / fa b) A cA tat f 
KUpLOS EUpnoEL ypyyopovyTas: any ey Upty OTL TEepilwoe- 
\ b) “A > \ A \ ca b fal 
Tat KaL avakdLvEel auTovs Kab TrapehOwv dcakovnoe avTots. 
3 a 4 “A ° / io ¢ 
38 nav év TH Sevtépa Kav év tH Tpitn PuvdraKkyn EOn Kai ctpy 
t ’ ; a a 
39 ovTws, paxdptor elowy exetvor. TodTO Sé ylywoKeTE OTL Et 
75 © > 5 , , é Xé ” by / 
WOE 0 OLKodeaTroTNS Tolga wpG Oo KAETTHS EpYETat, eypyryo- 
ny A a A Ly ’ a 
pnoey av Kat ove adhxey dStopyyOivac tov otxoy avTod. | 
o ; a e 4 ? a e a 
40 Kat vuets yiverOe Erouor, OTL 7 WPA ov SoKeEiTE O VIOS TOD 


38 Kay ev a7) devrepa 1. 6 €UPH.ovTWS] praem Kat cay EXON TH EOTEPLYN MUAAKN Kat 


EUPY OUTWS TOLOVVTAS faKaplLot, ELoiv OTe avaKdvEr avTous Kat Siakovyoe. avros I ete 
ff? il syr.eur Iren(lat): habent solum coe cay eXOn 7 eoTrepivy dudaKy Kat EeupyoeEr 
oUTWS TolnoeL Kat eav ev TH SevTepa Kar Ty TeTy D ce, aliter etiam inter se diff codd | 


et verss 
40 versum om I ete 


round the waist if it is not to hinder 
action. Cf. the metaphorical applica- 
tion of the action in 1 Pet. i. 13. 
This section is peculiar to Luke, but 
ip very likely corresponds to a 
passage of Q. - The ‘lights burning’ 
in v. 35 recall the parable of the Ten 
Virgins in Mt. xxv. which follows 
the sayings given here vv. 39 f. The 
parable of the Ten Virgins is probably 


not one of the more primitive ele- - 


ments of the Gospel (see Wellhausen’s 
subtle analysis, Hv. Matt. pp. 128 f.), 
but it may utilise a motif which 
stood in Q. A closer parailel to 
this section is Mk. xiii. 32 f., and as 
Luke substituted another conclusion 
(xxi. fin.) to the eschatological dis- 
course from Mk. xiii., he very likely 
himself regarded Mk. xiii. 33 f. and 
this passage as variants. 

36. éx THY yapwv] The marriage 
feast is not here significant. yaor 
may be used simply for a feast. So 
in Esther ii. 18, ix. 22, and perhaps 
here. Itrepresents the joys of heaven 
which the returning Messiah leaves 


39 eypy’yopyoer ax kat ove] oux av NSD ei syr.vt arm saheodd Tert 


behind. But the picture centres’ 
upon the feast which the returned 


‘Lord will make for his servants. 


kat Kpotoavtos] Here, as in Rev. 
lili. 20, it is Christ who knocks. In 
xiii. 25 and in the parable of the Ten 
Virgins, it is others who knock that 
Christ may open ; cf. also xi. 10 supra. 

37. The Lord himself will serve 
his servants, cf. Mk. x. 45 and infra 
xxii. 27. We have perhaps here 
the source of the great scene of the 
feet-washing at the Last Supper in 
Jo. xiii. 

38. The three watches correspond 
to Jewish usage, as against the 
Roman division of the night into 
four watches, cf. Mk. xiii. fin. The 
second and third watches are men- 
tioned to enhance the zeal of the 
faithful watchers, who, if need be, 
will remain at their post till the 
night is past. 

39-46. These verses occur in the 
same order in Mt. xxiv. 43-51. After 
the first saying Luke has interpolated 
a question from Peter which has the 
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3 e , 4 ‘ € ca 
avOpwrov épyetar. Himev 6é o Ilérpos Kupue, pos nuas 41 
: 3 : ‘ 9 
THY TapaBorny TavTHY NEyELS 7) Kal Tpos TavTas; Kal eiTev 42 
¢ ‘ / ” ? \ ¢ \ 3 / ¢ / a 
o Kuptos Tis dpa oti 0 Tats oikovomos, 0 Ppovijwos, OV 
n ’ n na / 
KaTacTHoEL O KUpLos emt THS Oepametas avTod Tod dudovai 
? a \ / / e fa) ] “ a 
év xaip@ [to] cvTopetpiov; paxdpios a SodA0s éxeivos, Ov 43 


eGov Oo KUplos avTod evpnoer TolodvTa ottws' drAnOas 44 


foal \ “ foal fal 
Neyo opiv OTe él waow Tols vTdpyovow avtod KaTa- 


; ? , 
OTHOEL AUTOV, 


avTov 


. € fal a“ an / 
éav dé eltrn o SotNos éxetvos ev TH Kapdia 


45 


Xpoviter o KUpLOS pou épyecOar, Kat dpEnrar Tv- 


‘ a \ \ / 2 / ‘ , 
WTTELW TOUS Tatoas Kat Tas TALOteKas, éo Giew TE KAL TWLVELW 


4 e iA A / fa 
kat peOvonecOar, Her o KUpsos Tov SovAav éxeivouv év 


46 


ef @ > S n \ 2 cf e > , ; a} Su 0 
MEP 9 OU TT poe OKG Kal €V wpa 4 OU YLUWOKEL, KAL xX a 


‘ \ ‘ / ? \ 2 
TOMNCEL AUTOV Kal TO pépos aUTOU META TOV ATLOTWY 


Once. éxelvos Sé 6 Sotdos Oo yvovs TO OéAnpa TOU KUpiov 47 
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effect of directing the sayings which 
follow to Peter and the other apostles, 
the future rulers of the Church. The 
application is made clearer in Lk. 
by the reading oixovdpos ‘steward’ in 
v. 42 in place of SodAos (Mt.). 

4t. emev 5¢ 6 Ilérpos] A tendency, 
itself due to genuine historical im- 
pression, can be recognised in the 
- Gospel writers to make Peter spokes- 
man for the apostles; cf. Mt. xv. 15 
with Mk. vii. 17. 

TH TapuBodrny tavTHv] The refer- 
ence is probably not to be confined 
to the two verses immediately 
preceding, but should include the 
_ promises of v.37. Is this blessedness 
reserved for the apostles, or is it for 
all faithful disciples? In answer 
Jesus gives the warnings and promises 
especially appropriate to the apostles. 

42. Gepaeias] In the sense of 
‘household,’ ‘body of servants,’ 
here only in N.T. (Mt. oixeredas). 
Class. Cf. Gen. xlv. 16 éydpy Sé 
Pupad kal i) Gepareta adtod. 

o.Toxerptov] Prob. Lk.’s substi- 
tute for tpodyy (Mt.). The noun 


is not known from other literary 
documents, but is quoted from 
papyri. See M.M. For the vb. 
oitopetpety ef. Gen. xlvii. 12, 14. 

45. Tovs Taldas kal Tas TaLdioKas] 
Mt; tots ouvSovdAovs. Lk. alters 
this to conform with his substitution 
of oikovdpos for dotAos above (v. 42). 
‘The oixovdmos is himself a SovdAos 
(v. 45), but Lk. is anxious to bring 
out his superiority in office to the 
other.servants. 

mudioKas] Cf. Phryn. cexvi. rat- 
Sicxn' TovTo ert ris Oepusruivys ot 
vov tifeacev, ob & dpyaior ext tis 
vedvicos. 

46. Ssyoroujoe] To be taken 
literally; cf. 1 Par. xx. 3; Amosi. 3; 
Hom. Od. xviii. 339; Suet. Calig. 27. 

peta Tov drictwv] Mt. perd 


Tov tmroKpiTov. Lk. is prob. 
secondary. wmoxpeTijs thrice only 
in Lk. 


47-48. Peculiar to Luke. The 
situation of the servants in these 
verses is other than that of the 
»steward of the preceding verses who 
has been set by his master over the 


N 
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eb) n ‘ \ e , x / ‘ \ / oJ 
QUTOU Kal Nn ETOLATAS ) ToLncaS Tpos TO OéANa av- 


48 tod Sapnoetat moAdds: Oo Se pox) yvous momoas Se d&ia 


TrANYyov SapHnocTat érctyas. avth 8 @ €500n mond, ToD 


SntnOnoetas Tap avrov Lo 20 AU j 
4TnOy ap auTov, Kal @ TapélevTo Tov, Tepicao- 


>] f J / 
49 TEpoy aliTHTOVaLY avToOY. 


Hip #Oov Bareiv éxi riyy yhy, 


50 Kab ti Oérw ei bn avndOn. Bamticpa Sé éyw Barrichh- 


household. The present connexion 
is no doubt secondary. Perhaps 
Luke intends to carry on the thought 
of the responsibility of the leaders of 
the Church. The leaders, who know, 
will, if unfaithful, be more severely 
punished than others who have not 
had their opportunities. The prin- 
ciple is that enunciated by Amos iii. 
2. Wellh. suggests that the contrast 
originally in mind was, as in Amos, 
between Jews and heathen. Jiilicher 
prefers to suppose the original refer- 
ence was to scribes and unlettered 
Jews. 

Klostermann takes 48a as in the 
nature of a parenthesis and regards 
48b as a general statement affirming 
the principle of 47. The two clauses 
of 48b then mean practically the 
same thing. mwepioodrepoy answers 
grammatically to voXv, but the force of 
the comparative is not to be pressed. 
But this seems to obscure the force 
of the whole for which the contrast 
between 6 yvovs and 6 wy yvois is 
essential. If this contrast governs 
48b, then mrepicoodrepoy will mean 
‘more than from those to whom less 
had been given. Then the two 
clauses of 48b answer to 47 and 48a 
respectively, except that the second 
clause of 48b somewhat awkwardly 
states the principle of the ‘few 
stripes’ by saying positively that 
of the better endowed more is 
required. 

49-53. The thought of the judge- 
ment perhaps suggests the idea of 
the trials through which Jesus and 
his disciples must first pass. Verses 


51-53 havea parallel in Mt. x. 34-36 
(the charge to the Twelve). Verses 
49-50 are peculiar to Luke. 

49. wUp HAOov Badrciv] The fire - 
must be a symbol for the division 
of which the subsequent verses speak. . 
BaXetr is not appropriate to spiritual- 
ising interpretations of the ‘ fire,’ 
e.g. the fire of holiness (suggested by 
Plummer), or the fire of faith (Zahn). 
Nor would Jesus speak of himself as 
casting the fire of the judgement 
(Klostermann). PadAciy is used as 
the verb with pdyorpav in the 
parallel tov. 51 in Mt. x. 34. Perhaps 
here as there it comes from Q 
(Loisy). 

vi Gédw ci . . .] It is best not to 
punctuate (as W.H.) with a question 
mark. ‘Translate ‘How earnestly 
I wish that... The verse then 
falls into place and makes a good 
parallel to » 50. For ri with the 
force of an exclamation (representing 
Heb. 9) cf. 2 Regn. vi. 20 72 
deddfuora: ocijpepov 6 PBaccdeds 
*IopayA, and see Preuschen-Bauer 
s.v. Tis. For et after JéAw with the 
force of ‘that’ cf. Is. ix. 5, Heclus. 
xxiii.14. Christ wishes that the fire 
were already kindled, because it must 
needs be so before the kingdom of 
God can come. 

50. Bdrriurpa d€ €xw Barri Ojvac] 


ie. the baptism of death as in Mk. 


x. 38 (not reproduced in Lk.). 
The metaphor of troubles over- 
whelming the soul as with a flood is 
found in the Psalter, cf. Pss. xlii. 7, 
Ixix. 2. kat mos cvvéxopuat] The 
whole of the Lord’s life until the 
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\ aA / [4 ef fal 
val, Kalb TOS ouveyomar Ews OToU TEreoOh, 


eipnuny mapeyevounv Sodvar év ty YH; 


Grn 4 Stapeptopov. 
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Ooxelte OTt 51 


ovyt, Aéyo vpip, 


la) fa) / > 
€covtat yap amo Tov viv mévTe ev 52 


e 4 v f al 2 \ \ \ ¢ > oN 
évt olkm Stapeweptopevos, tpeis emi Svaiv Kai dvo emt 


2 


ig 5 Q / \ 2A tan \ ey . ¢ 
Tpioiv, dtapeptoOncovTar TaTnp émi vim Kat yidc émti TraTpf, 53 


/ 2 A A) f \ , 2 4 \ : @ \ 
LNTHP ETL UyaTepa Kat OYPAaTHP €T!l THN MHTEPA, TEV Epa 


emt THY vupedyny adThs Kal NYmobu éttl THN TrENGEPAN. 


"Ereyev 5é Kal trois dydous “Otay idnre vedérnv dvatér- 54 


aA , A f 
Noveay él Suopav, evOéws DAéyeTe OTe 


"OuBpos épyerat, 


\ ft t/ \ ee f / / ef 
Kal ylveTat OUTWS*' Kab OTaV voToY mTvEeovTa, REyEeTE OTL 55 


f 
Kavowv éorat, Kab yiveras. 


ys Kal rod otpavod oldaTte 


a al > wv / 
TOUTOY TOS OvK oldaTe SoKLpa lel ; 


3 / \ / 
ov KpiveTe TO OlKaLOV; 


end comes is spent in trials, cf. 
xxii. 28. 

51. Sovvar] Mt. Badrety as Lk. 
aboveinv. 49. dSovvacis more appro- 
priate to the abstract dvapepicpov 
which represents payatpav (Mt.). 

52. wevre év evi otk] Of the six 
members of the household mentioned 
in the next verse wevOepd and pajtyp 
are the same person. This verse 
is not represented in Mt. and is 
probably an amplification. dad Tov 
vov is Lucan. 

53. Micah vii. 6. In Micah and 
Matthew it is the younger generation 
which rises against the older. But 
in Lk. the hostility is represented as 
mutual. 

54-50. The thought of the judge- 
ment is still predominant. Jesus 
now addresses the multitudes. They 
can discern the face of nature: they 
Ought also to be able to discern the 
age. The saying is similar in content 
though different in form from the 
Saying interpolated at Mt. xvi. 2-3. 
In the latter the natural tokens are 


e / \ / nan 
UTOKpLTal, TO TpoTwTOY THS 56 


Soxipaterv, tov Katpov 6é 


Té 6€ nat af’ éavtdy 57 


e \ ¢ / \ a ? f 
@S yap UTayes peTa TOD avTidixou 58 


57. This reads as if it were an 
editorial insertion to make con- 
nexion. 

ad’ éavtav] Connects both with 
what precedes and with what follows: 
they should be able to see of them- 
selves what the time calls for. If 
they do not, of themselves, act in 
time as the time requires, they will 
fall under the condemnation of the 
judge. 

kpivere TO Sikaiov] ‘give a just 
judgement.’ For the phrase cf. an 
inscr. from Amorgos, B.C.H. 25 
(1901), p. 416; Deissmann, Light 
from the Hast*, p. 117. 

58-59. Parabolic. A wise man in 
ordinary life settles accounts with 
his enemy before he becomes liable 
to the jurisdiction of the judge. The 
same wisdom is called for in face of 
the approaching judgement of God. 
The same saying appears also in Mt. 
v. 25-26, where, however, it is used 
quite otherwise: instead of a parable, 
the saying becomes in Mt. a direct 
precept: viz. be reconciled with 


different: a red sky at night and a » your adversary, for he, it is implied 


red sky in the morning. 


by the context, is your brother, 
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cou én’ dpyovta, év TH 6d@ Sos epyaciay dmndddyOar [at] 


a / / 
aUTOU, fn TWoTe KaTacUPH GE 


ce Tapadoce TH WpaKTopt, 


59 dvAaKnp. 
v XN 9 A 
éoyatov Netrov aTOOMS. 


NEYW Tol, Ov 2) 


TMpos TOV KpLTHY, KAL O KpLTAS 
\ e , a > 
Kal 0 TpaKTwp ae Bare es 


GEENONS exeiOev &ws Kal Td 


a / 3 9 Las a a 3 A ? a 
I Tlapioav Sé tives ev avT@ THO KaLp@ aTayyérXOVTES AUTO 


\ fa) / & \ e i a \ a 
mept TOV TadtAaiwy ov To aipa Werdtos eurkev pera TOV 


2 Ovotdv avrav. 


\ 39 \ 9 b) a 
Kab atroxpuOets E€LTTEVY AUTOLS 


fal ec 
Aoxketre OTt Ob: 


Tartraior obros dwaptwdolt trapa mdvtas rovs LadsdXatovs 


4 n J 
3 éyévovTo, att TavTa TeTovOacw ; 


\ a vA ¢ 4 9 a 
4 fy peTavonTe TavTes opoiws amroActo Ge. 


, ; n ’ \ 
ovxXL, N€yw viv, GAN éav 


aA 9 a e , 
H exetvot ol O€Ka 


? ‘ 29? a yg ¢e f bY a s \ \ 9 / 
OKT® 0) OVS ETTECGEV O Tupyos eV T@ 2LNWE fh KQU ATTEKTELVEV 
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against whom you must harbour 
no hostile thought. 

58. 80s épyaciavy] Not in Mt. 
Equiv. to Lat. da operam. But the 
term had passed into the Greek ver- 
nacular. Cf. Dittenberger, O.G.I.8. 
441. 109, and Deissmann, Lighi*, 
p- 116. 

Katacvpy] A more appropriate 
term to use of the adversary than 
mapad.d6va.t, which in Mt. is used both 
of the adversary and of the judge. 

mpaxtwp| A common Greek term 
for an official, particularly in con- 
nexion with finance. Here only in 
N.T. Mt. has ianperys. 

59. Aewrrov] Lk. avoids the vulgar 
KodpavTns (Mt.). 

1 f. The thought of the judgement 
is still dominant. éy avr TH Katpe@ 
connects this paragraph closely with 
the preceding. Disasters which have 
befallen individuals do not prove 
them to have been sinners above 
all men. A like fate awaits them 
all, both Galileans and inhabitants 
of Judaea, unless they repent. 

1. Nothing is known of the inci- 
dent here reported. Josephus records 
(Ant. xviii. 3. 2, BJ. ii. 9. 4) a 
murderous attack by Pilate’s soldiers 


-cal significance. 


upon a riotous assembly of Jews, 
but this does not answer to the 
slaughtering of Galileans in the 
Temple Courts at Jerusalem which 
is here implied. Wellh. follows Beza 
in suspecting a reference to the 
attack upon Samaritans on Mt. Geri- 
zim which led to Pilate’s recall 
(Ant. xviii. 4. 1). This event did 
not take place until after the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. 

mapnoav O€ Ties . . . dmayyéA- 
Aovres] ‘Some men came and brought 
tidings.” For mdpee in the sense 
of ‘ to arrive’ (class.) ef. Acts x. 21, 
and for the whole phrase cf. Diod. 
Sic. xvii. 8. 2 wapnody tives amay- 
yéddovres Toddots tTav ‘EAAjvwv 
vewrepicery, 

2. wuvras] In the sense of ‘all 
other Galileans.’ Cf. iii. 20, xiv. 10. 

4. It is not remarkable that 
nothing should be known of this 
incident, which would have no politi- 
Zahn conjectures 
that the accident was connected with 
Pilate’s improvement of the water 
supply, which, as it was financed 
out of sacred monies, led to the dis- 
turbance mentioned by Jos. Ant. 
xviii. 3. 2, BJ. ii. g. 4. The fall 
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’ , a e sy? t 2 ft \ / 
avTous, doKketTE OTL GUTOL opetreTat EYEVOVTO TAPAa TAavTas 


\ A 
Tous avOpwrovs Tovs KaTotxodvTas 


eyo Uuty, QNN’ 


atroNeto Ge. 


Tepovoarnu; odxi, 5 


\ , 
éav py peTavononte TavTEes WoaUTWS 


"Eneyev 5€ TavTny THY TapaBoAnv. 6 


n 9 / a a fa) \ 
Luchy elyéy Tes TwepvtTevpévyy ev TH apTEed@ve adTod, Kat 


a an \ bY b) A \ > & 
Hbev EnTav Kaptov ev avTH Kal ovy evper. 


\ > / 
TOV apTredhoupyov 


elvrev 5é pos 7 


ldod tpia éry af’ ob Epyouat Cnrav 


KapTOV év TH GUKH TAVTH Kal ovY evpLoKw: ExKorYpoy avTHY: 


/ \ fa} a 
iva Th KaL THY YhY KaTapyel; 


Kupee, 


x A 
QuTnv 


o dé dtroxpibeis Neyer adbT@ 8 


bla ? ‘ \ n \ ef ef / \ 
ages QGUTNV KaL TOUTO TO ETOS, EWS OTOVU oKatro Trept 


\ , / B) \ f \ bd \ 
Kai Badw KorTpias Kay pey Tolnon Kaptroy els TO 9 


pédrXov—el O€ poyrye, Exxorrers adTHp. 


8 xorpia] xopevoy xorpwwv D lat.vt Orig(lat) 


of the tower in Siloam is an anticipa- 
tion of the greater destruction which 
threatens the whole city. 

5. wavtes awroAcio Ge] Here, as in 
v. 3, it is not destruction in the 
world to come that is in mind, but 
the destruction of the nation. 

6-9. A parable peculiar to Luke. 
It seems probable that Luke regarded 
it as a substitute for the strange 
story of the blasting of the fig-tree, 
to which Jesus came ‘seeking fruit’ 
and ‘found none’ (Mk. xi. 12 f.), as 
he has omitted the latter at its 
proper place. The position of the 
parable after the preceding narrative 
points to an interpretation of the 
fig-tree as symbolical of the Jewish 
people, which is to be allowed yet a 


short period for repentance. Wellh., 
however, holds that the Jewish people 
must (as in Is. v.) be symbolised by 
the vineyard and interprets the fig- 
tree of the individual. Zahn inter- 
prets the fig-tree of Jerusalem which 
stands in the midst of Israel (the 
vineyard). For the idea of the par- 
able ef. iii, g supra, and Story of 
Ahikar, 8. 35 (Syr.), Charles, Pseud- 
epigr. ii. p. 775. 

7. iSov tpia ery] Nom. Cf. v. 16 
infra and Mk. viii. 2. The constr. is 
Aramaic. Wellh. notes that Aramaic 
has no word for ‘ already.’ 

9. The apodosis is suppressed by 
an idiom, common in Semitic and 
well recognised in Greek. Cf. Blass, 


5 7852: 


Jesus In THE Synacoaue. A Miraciz on Tue SappatH Day (xiii. 10-21) 


A miraculous healing which, like xiv. 1 infra and vi. 6 f. (= Mk. iii. 1 f.), 
serves to illustrate the attitude of Jesus towards the Sabbath law. Here, 


as below (xiv. 1 f.), the argument is that if it is right to care for cattle on 


the Sabbath day, a fortiori it is right to relieve human distress. This principle 


is not asserted in Mark, but at Mt. xii. 11 a saying closely similar to Lk. xiv. 5 


has been interpolated into the Matthgean version of the Marcan miracle. 


This narrative may be grouped with the series of narratives—the widow 
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of Nain (c. vii.), the healing of the dropsical man (c. xiv.), the ten lepers 
(c. xvii.), Zacchaeus (c. xix.)—which are peculiar to Luke, but which may be 
regarded as in some respects counterparts to narratives in Mark. Cf. Introd. 
p- Ixviii. Certain features may be noted as common to two or more of these 
narratives—conspicuously the usage of 6 xvpos of Jesus in narrative. This 
usage never occurs in the strictly Marcan passages in Luke, and may therefore 
with some probability be supposed to go back to Luke’s source, unless we 
suppose the evangelist himself to be responsible for the actual composition 
of these stories. For another point of contact between this narrative and 
the narrative of Zacchaeus see v. 16n. The somewhat conventional combina- 
tion of ideas and words in v. 13 Kal rapuxphpa dvupOwOn,. at eddEacev 
Tov Geov, the play with the word Atw in vv. 15, 16, and the Biblical remini- 
scence in v. 17 (see note), help to give the impression that we have here to 
do with a more sophisticated type of writing than we find in Mark. 

It is hard to discover any community in idea with the preceding section. 
Loisy suggests that “the Fathers who saw the Church symbolized by the 
woman who was healed, as opposed to the unfruitful and proscribed fig-tree 
of the synagogue, have perhaps unintentionally hit upon the idea which 
has determined the arrangement of these fragments. The narrative of the 
Sabbath-day healing may then be a fictitious doublet of the Galilean narrative 
common to the three synoptists, as the young man of Nain is a doublet of 
Jairus’s daughter, and it will have been placed in the direction of Samaria 
with the express purpose of symbolizing the salvation of the Gentiles” 
(p. 364). This must be pronounced quite unconvincing. Not one phrase 
or one word suggests the symbolism which Loisy wishes to find. Yet in a 
general sense it may be true that Luke feels the story of a successful healing 
carried out in the face of Jewish opposition congenial to his recent theme of 
the judgement imminent upon the Jewish people. : 

This is the only instance in which Jesus is represented as preaching in a 
synagogue during the latter part of his ministry. . Wellhausen notes that 
it would be more natural to find such an incident recorded in connexion with 
Capernaum, rather than on a journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 

Luke has appended the two parables of the mustard-seed and the leaven, 
which he probably intends us to picture as delivered in the synagogue on the 
same occasion. How exactly the parables were intended originally it is hard 
to say, but the fundamental idea is unmistakable: how great results may 
come from how small beginnings! Here, at any rate, Luke and his readers 
would probably think of the Gentile Church. 
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\ 5] \ \ n v 3 0 / yg bé 
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TO TavTerés. bowv dé avTyy o "Incods mpocepwvycey Kai 


> a ie a / \ 

eirev avtn  vvat, admodéd\vcar Tis daoeveias cov, Kat 
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éréOnnev avTy Tas yelpas: Kat Tapayphua avwpOwby, Kat 

/ f \ fe , > 

édokatev tov Ocov. dmoxpiOeis Se 0 apyLovvaywyos, aya- 

a) ce a 8 , 20 / ¢ "I a er, a 

vaxTov OT. T@ TaBBatT@ eVepdrevoey o ‘Inoois, Edeyev TO 

© ¢ 4 e tal / } nN 

dyA@ ote “BE jyépas cioiv év ais det épyalec@as: ev avtais 

> 2 / /.: \ \ lal ¢ f fa) 4 

oy épyomevor OeparreverOe Kal pn TH Nwépg To caBRa- 

b) , \ 3 a e / \ 5 ¢ / 

tov. amexpi0n de a’t@® o Kuptos Kal eitrev “Trroxpirat, 

‘ fal Cal \ a fa) 3 \ 

éxactos budy TO caBBare ov Aver Tov Body avTov 1 TOV 

54 > \ a , : \ b) / , / de 

dvov amo THS hatyys Kal atdywv ToTifer; TavTnv o€ 

8 ¢ a 

Ouyarépa "ABpadp otoav, iw ednoev 6 Yatravas idov déxa 

\ > \ ” bd ? A 3 \ fal fa) / a 

Kal oxra &tn, ovK edet AVOHVaL amo Tod Secpod TovVTOV TH 
e- + ta fos \ a / 3 fal 

nuepa tov oaBBatov; Kal tadta éyovros avrod xar- 
/ , a a ¢ 

NOXVVOVTO TavTES ob avTLKEimEevoL AVT@, Kal Tas Oo dyos 


” > \ a a 3 / a / e. 3 > 
Eyaupey él maow toils évdokows Tots ytvopévois vr av- 
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Io 
II 


12 
13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


fa) U 
TOU. "EXeyev ov 


II. mvetua doOeveias] ie. a spirit 
which caused weakness. The symp- 
toms of the possession are transferred 
to the spirit. 

py Svvapevn . . . wavredes] *un- 
able to lift herself up straight.’ «és 
To mavreAes goes with the infin. 
dvukbwat, not with py duvapevy as 
in vg.: ‘‘nec omnino poterat.” For 
eis TO wavTeAes cf. Heb. vii.25. Not 
elsewhere in N.T. 

13. dvwpG00n]| Good Greek. LXX. 
In N.T. here only (except quota- 
tions in Ac. xv. 16 and Heb. xii. 
12). 

15-16. Montefiore complains of 
the logic of this answer. The 
cattle must certainly be watered 
daily, but their case is not ana- 
logous to that of a woman who 
has been infirm for eighteen years, 
and therefore, for all that the com- 


/ e / , 
Tive ouoia éotiv 4 Bacwrela 


18 


parison proves, might be expected 
to wait another day. The analogy 
between ‘loosing’ cattle from the 


. stall (Avec) and ‘loosing’ the woman 


from her infirmity (Av@7jvac) strikes 


’ the reader as a trifle forced and 


artificial. 

16. Ovyarépa ABpadj] The phrase 
not elsewhere in N.T., but cf. xix. 9 
(of Zacchaeus) kaOdre kat avrds vids 
"A Bpudp. 

iSov Seka Kai oxTw ery] For 
grammar cf. v. 7 supra. 

17. katyoxXvvovto KtA.] Cf. Is. 
xlv. 16 aicyuvOycovTas Kal év- 
TparncovTa: wavTes of dvTiKelpwevot 
AUTW. 

18. Note the parallelism of the 
introduction. A similar form is 
found in the introduction to the 
parable of the mustard seed in Mk. 
iv. 30. 
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20 OYPANOY KATECKHNWCEN EN TOTC KAdAOIC AYTOF. 


21 eizrev 
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Coun, hv AaBovoa yuvn Expuvirev eis adEvpou outa Tpia 


Ems ov efuuwOn orov. 


19. Luke is here dependent upon 
Q who must have given the parables 
of the mustard seed and of the 
leaven as a pair. Cf. Mt. xiii. 31-33. 
The mustard seed but not the leaven 
is given in Mk. iv. The mustard 
seed has been omitted by Lk. from 
the Marcan source at viii. 18. The 
literary relations of the versions of 
Mk., Lk. and Mt. are carefully ex- 


amined by Streeter, pp. 246f. He 
concludes that Luke faithfully repro- 
duces Q and that ‘almost every word’ 
in Mt. comes either from Mk. or Q. 
21. This is almost exactly equiva- 
lent to Mt. xiii. 33. In this parable 
leaven represents the operation of 
God’s kingdom or of the preaching 
of the kingdom. Elsewhere it is 
always symbolic of evil influences. 


Tue ELEct (xiii. 22-35) 

A further collection of sayings to which parallels may be found in different 
parts of Matthew. The rejection of the Jews, the admission of the Gentiles, 
and the fate of Jerusalem are again the determining ideas. 

The present arrangement may be plausibly ascribed to the evangelist. 
The connexion between v. 24 and v. 25 depends upon the parabolic use of 
‘the door,’ which, however, is differently applied in the two sayings. At 
v. 28 Luke appears to have recast the saying in order to relate what follows 
to what precedes. The reply of Jesus when he is informed of Herod’s designs 
is peculiar to Luke (vv..31-33). See introd. to ix. 7-9 supra. It leads on toa 
lament over Jerusalem, which in Mt. xxiii. appears as a continuation of the 
denunciation which Luke has reproduced in xi. 49-51. It may be conjectured 
that Luke found it unsuitable for the setting at the feast in the Pharisee’s 
house which he has provided for the precedent ‘ woes’ on the Pharisees, and 
has therefore attached it to the saying that “it cannot be that a prophet 
should perish out of Jerusalem.” The present setting raises a grave difficulty 
of interpretation which the Matthaean setting avoids, cf. vv. 34, 35 n. 


ty : 
22 Kal dveropevero kata Todas Kal Kouas diddoKwVv Kal 


/ 3 aA 
23 mopeiav Trovovpevos eis “lepooodvpa. izev 8€ Tis -adt@ 


22. We are again reminded—some- 
what abruptly—that Jesus is on the 
road to Jerusalem. 


23-24. Asimilar saying is given by 
Mt. vii. 13-14—but with a difference. 
Lk. thinks of a narrow door (Qvpa) 
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24 
25 


26 


27 


dakas* Kab épel A€eywv vlV 
pel Néyou bp 


CTHTE aT? émoy, 


KrAavOpnos Kal o Bpuyyos TeV 


into a house, through which it is 
hard to enter; Mt., on the other 
hand, contrasts a broad road and a 
wide city gate (rvA7) with a narrow 
road and a narrow gate. Streeter 
thinks that Mt. has here as elsewhere 
conflated Q and another source, and 
that the ‘ gate’ in Mt. comes from Q 
and the ‘road’ from Mt.’s special 
source(M). It is somewhat against this 
theory that the ‘gate’ is not attested 
by Lk., and that the ‘gate’ and the 
‘road’ harmonise wellin one picture. 
Perhaps therefore Mt. here gives us 
a more original form of the saying, 
which Lk. has modified in order to 
bring the Ovpa into connexion with 
the saying in v. 25. The question 
in v. 23 may be editorial in order to 
provide a setting for the subsequent 
sayings. It would naturally be sug- 
gested by the words which are given 
as the answer, especially if Lk. had 
read a longer form as in Mt.; cf. esp. 
Mt. vii. 14 kal GAiyou eiciv ob evpi- 
TKOVTES HUTHV. 

24. dywviferOe] Used by Paul. 
Here only in the synoptic Gospels. 

25. W.H. punctuated with a 
comma after io yvcovcwr, thus making 
this verse dependent upon the pre- 
ceding. It seems better, however, to , 
put a full stop between 24 and 25. 


TIANTEC €pratal 


28 


” ¢ 
éoTas oO 
dnobe 


The @O%pu is the connecting link 
between the two verses, but the 
sayings seem to be originally inde- 
pendent: in the former saying the 
emphasis falls upon the narrowness 
of the door: here the point is that 
after a certain time the door will be 
closed. But the grammar of v. 25 
is far from clear. The apodosis per- 
haps begins with cal diroxpwOels epee, 
‘then shall he answer and say to 
you’; or we might put a comma at 
eote and make the apodosis start at 
Tore dpgerGe. The picture of the 
belated visitors shut out of the house 
reappears in the Matthaean parable 
of the ten virgins. Wellh. thinks 
that Mt. has elaborated a simpler 
form of parable such as that here 
attested by Lk. 

26-27. Cf. Mt. vii. 22, 23, where, 
however, the excluded applicants 
claim that they have prophesied and 
worked miracles in the name of 
Christ. In both Mt. and Lk. the 
words of rejection are taken from 
Ps. vi. 9. The former part of the 
sentence agrees more closely with 
the LXX in Luke, and the latter 
part of the sentence in Mt. 

28. The Lucan form of the plea 
for admission (esp. ev Tats mAaretats 
ypov edidagaus) makes it clear that 
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the rejected guests are Jews. In 
vv. 28-30 we have the complement- 
ary picture of the reception of the 
Gentiles, whom the excluded Jews, 
in pain and humiliation, will see 
taking their places with patriarchs 
and prophets at the Messianic feast 
in the kingdom of God. The saying 
vv. 28, 29 is incorporated by Mt. 
in his version of the healing of the 
Centurion’s servant (viii. 11-12). The 
Matthaean version uses the phrases 6 
KAavOpds kat 6 Bpvypos Tov dddvTwv 
more naturally of ‘the outer dark- 
ness’ into which ‘the sons of the 


kingdom’ are banished. The phrase. 


—which occurs here only in Lk.— 
is somewhat awkward at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, and the exet 
shews that thé wording has been 
disarranged. The evangelist appears 
to have transposed the sentence in 
order to heighten the picture of 
Jewish dismay at the sight of the 
admission of the Gentiles: dérav 
bwnoGe KrX. 

30. ie. the Gentiles, who were 
last, shall take precedence of the once 
- favoured Jews. The same saying 
is differently applied in Mk. x. 31 
(= Mt. xix. 30) and Mt. xx. 16. 

31. évaity TH dpa] An indication 
that the narrative which follows is 
intended by Luke to be taken in 
connexion with what precedes. Thé 


lament over Jerusalem with which 
it concludes (v. 34f.) expresses the 
sorrow of Jesus over the apostasy of 
the nation. The incident is peculiar 
to Luke. It appears to be out of 
place when Jesus is already on the 
way to Jerusalem and has left 
Herod’s territory in Galilee—unless 
we suppose, what is in no way indi- 
cated, that Jesus was in the Peraean 
territory of Antipas. Probably the 
incident should be located in Galilee 
and at an earlier date in the ministry. 
For Herod’s interest in the proceed- 
ings of Jesus cf. Mk. vi. 14 (=ix. 
74. supra). It has been plausibly 
conjectured that Mark’s source at 
this point recorded some hostile 
activity on MHerod’s part, which 
has disappeared from the present 
Gospel. 

32. TH adAwrext tadTy] Elsewhere 
in the Bible the fox is a destructive 
rather than a cunning animal. This 
may be the force of the word here. 
So Wellh. But the Greeks, like our- 
selves, regarded the fox as a type of 
cunning (see P.B. s.v.), and this idea 
is also attested for Rabbinic literature. 
Cf. Midrash on Cant. ii. 15, quoted 
in 8.B. ii. p. 200. But acc. to 8.B. 
the fox in Rabbinic is more frequently 
used to signify a worthless insigni- 
ficant man. This last would give an 
appropriate meaning for this passage. 


- 
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32-33. tOod exBdrAAw . . . Toped- 
exGut] This is very obscure. The 
answer to Herod is certainly in 
general that Jesus intends to con- 
tinue his work in spite of the threat. 
But if he works cures ‘to-day and 
to-morrow,’ how is it that he also 
‘goes on his way’—this is what 
the Pharisees had advised—‘ to-day 
and to-morrow’? Wellh. suspects 
a primitive corruption. He proposes 
to delete as glosses kal ri Tpityn 
teXecotjas and the second o7pepoy 
Kat atiptov Kai (v. 33). He suggests 
that the first addition was kal 77 
tpity TeAccotvpae ‘on the third day 
IT am made perfect’ (i.e. by the 
crucifixion and resurrection, cf. Heb. 
ii. 10, v. 9). This~gloss left ty 
éxopévy mopever Gus in an impossible 
position, and the second o7jpepov Kai 
atipvov Kai was inserted to provide 
the required preliminary for 77 
éxouévy. With these omissions a clear 
sense is given: “I shall continue my 
work for the present; nevertheless 
I shall shortly go on my way—not 
because Herod threatens, but because 
a@ prophet must not perish outside 
Jerusalem.” 

34-35. The apostrophe to Jeru- 
salem occurs in Mt. xxiii. 37f. as 
a sequel to the words which Luke 
has given above (xi. 49-51). The 
connexion in Mt. is good, and 
the situation in Jerusalem leaves 
Open a good interpretation of the 
difficult last verse (with the words 
ar dpte added after iSyre): Jesus, 


THY EaUTAS voootay bTO TAS 

iOov &dbfetar YMIN 6 OfKoc 35 
speaking on the eve of his Passion, 
affirms that he will next be seen as 
the returning Messiah. It is note- 
worthy that the last verse appears 
to assume, as J. Weiss notes, that 
the Jews will acknowledge the true 
Messiah when he returns, cf. Ac. 
iii. r9f., Ro. xi. 26. But if the 
lament is spoken, as Luke represents 
it, while Jesus is on the way to 
Jerusalem, how can Jesus say, “ye 
shall not see me until ye shall say 
Blessed is he . . .”’—unless, indeed, 
Luke thought that the salutation 
referred to the triumphal entry, xix. 
38? But that gives a very bald 
sense, and leaves the Jast words and 
the preceding lament without any 
intelligible connexion. 

34. 70éAnoa] The subject in Lk. 
is, of course, Jesus, but if the con- 
nexion in Mt. xxiii. reproduces Q, 
and if Lk. reproduces Q in ascrib- 
ing xi. 49-51 to ‘the Wisdom of 
God,’ then the original subject of 
0éAynoo will have been not Jesus, 
but God, or the Wisdom of God. 
Harnack holds that Jesus quotes a 
lament which in the original was 
uttered by God. 

35. apierat . . . duov] Cf. Jer. 
xxii. 5, xli. 7. Lk. does not give 
épnos, which, however, is not cer- 
tainly original in Mt. It may have 
been inserted under the influence of 
Jer. xxii. 5. The meaning is in any 
case not different. W.H. following 
NB have omitted 7£e. dre after ews, 
but the combination D latt and syrr 
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YM@N. Aéyw [dé] duly, od pon LonTée we ews elarnte 
EyYAorHméenoc 6 épyomeNnoc é€N ONOMaT! Kypfoy. 
35 ews] add née ore AD al plur latt syrr: om NBL 1 ete. e aegg. ef. Mt xxiii. 29 
is strong in its favour, and it seems Wellh. suggests that Ore may repre- 


an unlikely insertion. ote eimnrex7A. sent the Aram. relative: ‘he to 
must be taken as subject to *£:. whom.’ 


AT THE TABLE OF A PHARISEE (xiv. I-24) 


Jesus dines with a Pharisee on a Sabbath day. He heals a dropsical man 
who is then present, and justifies his healing on the Sabbath to the lawyers 
(vv. 1-6). Headdresses the guests, bidding them, when invited to a feast, to 
take the lowest place (7-11). Next the host is addressed and bidden to invite 
the poor and the afflicted rather than the wealthy who can return the 
hospitality (12-14). Then, in reply to an exclamation from one of the guests, 
** Blessed is he who shall eat bread in the kingdom of God,” Jesus propounds 
a parable which shews that this blessedness is little valued by those who 
were first bidden and that their places will be taken by others. 

It is very plain that the scene is a literary device to provide a 
setting for the sayings, all of which have in common the theme of a 
feast. The motive for including the healing of the dropsical man in the 
same setting is less obvious. The address to the guests is couched in general 
terms (drav kAn@ys id tevos), and this does not harmonise with the idea 
that the speech is addressed to guests who are then and there choosing 
their places. The address to the host is equally inappropriate, if spoken to 
an actual host whose hospitality has been accepted. 

The healing of the dropsical man appears to be another variant of the 
theme of healing on the Sabbath. Cf. xiii. 10 f. and vi. 6 f. (= Mk. iii.1). The 
miracle is peculiar to Luke, but the saying in v. 5 was known to Matthew 
and interpolated by him into his version of the Marcan miracle (xii. 11). 
The next two sections (7-11, 12-14) are peculiar to Luke. The concluding 
parable has a parallel in Mt. xxii. rf. The differences between the two 
versions of the parable, which are considerable, seem to favour the hypothesis 
that Matthew gives the parable in a more developed and more allegorical 


form than that which appears here. 
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Cf. Jo. iii. 1. The omission of rwv 
in B is doubtless a slip due to 
homoioteleuton with cpyovrwr. 
spuyeiy aprov] The Sabbath day was 
no hindrance to Jewish hospitality. 
The dishes were prepared on Friday 
and kept warm until they were 
wanted. Cf. Mishn. Sabbath, ed. Beer, 
iv. 1, and Aug. Enarr. in Ps. xci. 2. 

2. dvOpwrds Tis av vdpwrikos] 
The presence of the man is not ex- 
plained. The Pharisees were on the 
look-out for an opening to attack 
Jesus, but it is not necessary to 
suppose that the man was present 
by the deliberate intention of the 
host. Apparently he was not one 
of the guests (dméAvoev v. 4). The 
incident appears to be thought of as 
taking place before the company 
have taken their places at the feast 
(% 7). 

3. daoxp.Oeis] Jesus replies to the 
unspoken suspicions of the watching 
Pharisees as in vi. 8 supra. Or 
doxpiOeis may not be more signi- 
ficant than in xiii. 4. 

éfeati TO ouPBato KTr.] The 
question of Jesus is substantially the 
same as above, vi. 9 (reproducing 
the Marcan counterpart). 


5. For the argument a fortior: from 
a beast to a man cf. Mt. xii. 11, and 
supra Xill. 15. 

vids 1) Bots] This difficult reading 
is doubtless prior to the variants, 
but it can scarcely be right. Wellh. 
is disposed to favour Mill’s conjecture 
that vids is a corruption for the old 
Greek word dis (a sheep)... Plummer 
interprets the text as it stands with 
an emphasis upon tywv: “ which of 
you yourselves would not rescue your 
son or even your ox on the sabbath ?” 
Bab. Talm. Baba Qamma v. 6 (Gold- 
schmidt, vi. p. 192) is no true parallel 
to the B text ‘here, as Klostermann’s 
abbreviated quotation might lead the 
reader to suppose. . The ox and the 
ass, the son and the daughter are 
not bracketed together in one phrase. 
The point there is that if an ox or an 
ass fall into a well, the owner of the 
well is responsible for the damage; 
but if a son or a daughter fall, he 
is not responsibie. 

7. ewéxwv] sc. Tov voty. Here only 
in Gospels. Cf. Ac. iit. 5, 1 Ti. iv. 
16. Luke describes the discourse 
which follows as a wapufoXr7, and 
this probably gives the correct clue 


’ to its interpretation: ie. it is not 
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a direct injunction as to proper 
behaviour at a dinner (though this 
certainly seems to be suggested by the 
words éréywv .. . éfeA€yovro), but 
the proper behaviour at a feast affords 
an analogy to the attitude demanded 
by the Kingdom of Ged. In the 
Kingdom the present order of things 
shall be reversed (v. 11), as the self- 
chosen order of his guests is reversed 
by the host in the parable. But 
Wellh., following Jiilicher, thinks that 
the injunction is intended directly: 
i.e. Jesus here gives a rule of conduct 
for ordinary life, without any special 
reference to a religious motive. Luke 
has wrongly described this as ‘a 
parable,’ and wrongly spiritualised 
it by appending the saying of v. II. 
It is in favour of Jiilicher’s view that 
the form of the address to the guests 
(vv. 8-11) approximates closely to 
the form of. the address to the host 
(w. 12-14). Ch v. 8 drav KAnOyzs 

. py KatakALOys with v, 12 6Tav 


Tos apurtov ... py pwver, and 
the latter address must certainly be 
interpreted as a direct injunction, 
not as a parable. But if Jiilicher is 
right, this is, as Wellh. notes, the only 
example of this kind of ‘worldly 
wisdom’ to be found in the Gospels. 
Cf. the advice in Prov. xxv. 6 p41) 
ddagovetou éviriov BactAéws, pnde 
év TOmous Suvarrav thictaco * Kpeio- 
pose yap aot TO pu Fivar “AvdBawve 
m™pos 6, 7 TaTewocal OE év T porwr 
Suvdorov. A similar saying is given 
by ‘ Western’ texts at Mt. xx. 28. 
11. This saying recurs at xviii. 14, 
and it is also found in Mt. xxiii. 12. 
12-14. This is not described as a 
mapaBoAy. Hospitality should be 
exercised towards those who cannot 
repay on earth. Generosity of this 
kind will be rewarded in the next 
world. This is the same principle 
as that laid down at vi. 33f. On 
the idea of reward in the teaching 


- of Jesus ef. vi. 23 n. 
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14. ev TH dvarrdoe Tov Sikatwv] 
It is precarious to argue from this 
that Luke or his source precludes 
here the thought of the resurrection 
of the unjust (cf. Ac. xxiv. 15 
aviotaciw péerAdrev éreoOar Sixatwv 
re kal ddikwv), or that a distinction 
is intended (as in Rev. xx.) between 
a first and a second resurrection. It 
is merely affirmed that the just will 
rise to be recompensed. 

15. For this pious exclamation cf. 
xi. 27. This verse effects the transi- 
tion from the thought of the earthly 
banquet to the heavenly banquet, 
which has been prepared for by the 
reference to the resurrection in v. 14. 

16. dvOpwrds Tis] In Mt. xxii. it 
is a king who sends out servants 
(plural) to bid the guests to the 
- marriage feast of his son. This ap- 
pears to be an allegorizing expansion 
of a simple form of the story such 
as that here given by Luke. In 
Mt. the servants may be _ inter- 
preted as the apostles whom God 
sends out to bid the guests to the 
marriage-feast of the Christ (so 
Wellh.). Luke does not allegorize, 
and it is probably a mistake to 
ask here who is represented by the 


SovAos. It was a recognised custom 
to send a servant to repeat the in- 
vitation at the appointed time. Cf. 
Esther vi. 14; Terence, Hauton. 169; 
Apul. Met. iti. 12. ‘Et ecce quidam 
introcurrens famulus: ‘rogat te,’ 
ait, ‘tua parens Byrrhena, et con- 
vivii, cui te sero desponderas, iam 
adpropinquantis admonet.’”’ To re- 
fuse, when finally summoned, an 
invitation which had already been 
accepted would be an act of gross 
discourtesy.. 

18f. The excuses are very graphic- 
ally described. Mt. says simply that 
they went away, one to his farm 
and another to his merchandise. The 
man who had married a wife appears 
only in Lk. 

18. dad puds] arug Acyopevov. 
Prob. yvwuns or some other such 
word should be supplied. Cf. Arist. 
Lys. tooo. But acc. to Wellh. it is 
an Aramaism for min ch’da ‘all at 
once. Cf. P.B. sv. 

exe pe TapyTynuévov] Perhaps a 
Latinism. Cf. Martial ii. 79 “ excu- 
satum habeas me rogo.”’ But attested 
for the Greek vernacular. Ox. Pap. 
292. 6 616 mupaxado oe... eXeLv 
avToy TVET TALEVOY, 
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20. The more emphatic refusal of 
the man who had married a wife 
answers to the circumstance of his 
condition. Acc. to Deut. xxiv. 5 
(cf. 2b. xx. 7) a newly married man 
is released from all military duty 
and other business for the space of a 
year. Cf. also Hdt. i. 36. 

21. The well-to-do guests having 
excused themselves, their place is 
to be taken by the outcast and the 
afflicted. The Pharisees and the 
religious leaders having rejected their 
opportunity, they are replaced by 
‘the publicans and sinners.” The 
new guests are described in the same 
terms as those whom the host has 
been ‘bidden to invite to his table, 
v. 13. 

22. Kal éTs Tdros éotiv] Not so 
in Mt., where the hall is filled by 
the guests, ‘both bad and _ good,’ 
who are eolleeted by the second 
invitation. In Lk. the host dis- 
patches his servant a third time; 
this time he is to go into the high- 
ways and hedges outside the city to 
fill the places which are still vacant. 
This symbolizes the expansion of the 
Church outside the limits of the 
nation. The catholic invitation to 
the world supersedes the limited 


invitation to the Jews. Luke does 
not give the somewhat incongruous 
addition of Mt. that “the king 
sent his armies and destroyed those ‘ 
murderers, and burnt up their city” 
(xxii. 7), nor does he include the 
Matthaean pendant of the guest 
who entered without a wedding 
garment. 

23. dviykacov eiceADety] ‘urge,’ 
‘press.’ This is the verse to which 
Augustine appealed to justify com- 
pulsion in religion, c. Gaud. Don. i. 
25,28: But the idea of literal com- 
pulsion is not at all suggested. 

24. éyw yap dpiv] A very curious 
yet natural transition. The plural 
vty shews that the speaker is no 
longer the host in conversation with 
hisservant. Moreover, from the point 
of view of the parable, it would hardly 
be appropriate that the host should 
thus pronounce sentence upon guests 
who have debarred themselves. The 
speaker is now Jesus (cf. xi. 8, xv. 
7, 10, Xvi. Q, xviii. 14, Mt. xxi. 43), 
and he is forctelling, in direet speech, 
the displacement of those originally 
invited to the Messianic banquet 
by the new converts to the faith. 
The picture is the same as xiii. 
28, 29. 
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Tae Conpitions or DISCIPLESHIP (xiv. 25-35) 
These verses state a truth complementary to the preceding. We have 


been shewn that the invitation to the Kingdom is scattered far and wide. The 
condition of having received one of the original invitations is abrogated. But 
there is another and sterner condition of discipleship—the condition of 
renunciation. The transition in thought is somewhat similar to that in the 
last chapter, v. 21 f., where, after the parables of the mustard seed and the 
leaven which portray the expansion of the preaching of the Kingdom, we 
pass on to the words “ Strive to enter in through the narrow door.” 

The two sayings in vv. 26, 27 are paralleled in Mt. x. 37, 38 (the charge 
to the Twelve). The theme is the call for renunciation, and this theme is 
resumed at v. 33- They 
have affinity in idea with the sayings which precede in that, like them, 


The intervening parables are peculiar to Luke. 


they teach that a great achievement needs a corresponding preparation. 
But the peculiar point of the parables represents an advance upon vv. 26, 27, 
and this point is not fairly brought out by the concluding verse 33 (oUTws otv 
xrA.). As Jillicher rightly observes (Gleichnisreden, ii. pp.208 f.), if the parables 
are to be brought into line with the moral which is deduced from them, they 
should rather run: A man who has begun to build a tower must, if he would 
escape ridicule, throw all his reserves into its completion. A king who is 
about to encounter another and more powerful king must strain every nerve 
to make his own army fit for the battle. So also he who would be my disciple 
must bid good-bye to all his possessions. The actual point of the parables 
is different, viz. the need for calculation before undertaking a great task. 
Their immediate object is to discourage a hasty enthusiasm rather than 
directly to call out self-sacrifice. Perhaps, as Jiilicher suggests, the parables 
followed the preceding sayings in Luke’s source, and the evangelist himself 
inserted the connecting ydép in v. 28 and appended »v. 33—not quite happily— 
to resume the whole. Verses 34, 35 continue the theme of discipleship. 
The true disciple is as salt; the half-hearted disciple, like tasteless salt, is 


worse than useless, 


Suvetropevovo S€  avT@ dyroe morro, Kal otpadels 25 


25. 0xAot roAXAot] The gathering 
of the multitudes answers to the uni- 
versalistic note of the last parable, 
and forms the background of the 
stern sayings which follow. The 
similar sayings in Mk. viii. 34 are 


addressed to the multitude, but in 
Mt. x. the setting of the sayings is 
different. ‘‘In Luke the sayings re- 
ceive a distinctive and certainly not 
an unhistorical illumination from the 
introduction of v. 25. The masses 
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who attach themselves to Jesus, as 
represented in Luke or his source 
(xix. II, 37), regard the journey of 
Jesus to Jerusalem as a triumphal 
progress, at the end of which there 
glimmers the kingdom of God. They 
all regard themselves as disciples of 
Jesus who are to be led by him to 
glory. This conception of disciple- 
ship is to be damped down by the 
words which follow: for the way of 
Jesus is the way of renunciation and 
of the cross”? (J. Weiss). 

26. od puce’] a hyperbole. The 
meaning is that given in the .-tamer 
version of Mt., “he who loveth 
father or mother more than me.” 
The kinsfolk mentioned in Mt. are 
father, mother, son and daughter. 
The addition of ‘wife’ in Luke is 
noteworthy. So again xviii. 21, and 
ef. xiv. 20 supra. éTt Te Kul THY 
pux}v éavtod is probably taken by 
Luke from another saying which 
followed in his source as it does still 
in Mt. X. 39: 6 ebpoy THY ux 
aro amoA\ewet wuTHY KTA, 

od OvvaTat . pabnrys] Again 
stronger than Me -oue tory pov d£tos. 

27. The sight of criminals carrying 
their crosses will have been familiar, 
and might be supposed without diff- 


wv ? ad 3 / , e 
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culty to have provided Jesus with a 
metaphor. But apart from its associa- 
tion with his own cross the metaphor 
would not have been appropriate. 
It is the combination of the gallows 
and the Messiahship which is sig- 
nificant, and this combination was 
effected by Jesus himself. The saying 
must have taken shape in the com- 
munity. The disciples must, through 
great tribulation, enter the kingdom 
of God (Acts xiv. 22), following Jesus 
without the camp, bearing his re- 
proach (Heb. xiii. 13). 

28. miipyov] Perhaps a tower for his 
vineyard, cf. Mk. xii. 1. So Jiilicher, 
Loisy. But the ‘foundation’ and 
the expense suggest something more 
elaborate. Lagrange quotes Horace, 
“* pauperum teberaes, regumque 
turres.” Cf. Jos. BJ. v. 4. 2. 
xaQioas] He sits to make a deliberate 
calculation. yi¢er] Elsewhere in 
N.T. only Rev. xiii. 18. Sardvy and 
dmaptiopos here only in N.T. 

druptiop.0s—a very rare word, 
quoted from Dion. Hal. De comp. 
verb. c. 24. It is also found in a 
papyrus of the early second century, 
in a similar sense to that of this 
passage, of the completion of building 
operations. Giessen-pap. 67. 9. 
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32. wperBeiuv] Abstract for con- 
crete: ‘ambassadors.’ Cf. Oepametu 
xii. 42. 

épwtd pos eipyvnv] Hort for once 
deserts B. But the reading of B 
épwrd eis eipyvnv is more difficult 
Greek and probably more original 
than the variants. Cf. Thackeray in 
J.ThS. xiv. pp. 389f. épwray eis 
eipyvnv or Tad els eipnvyv is trans- 
lation Greek in the later books of 
the LXX for pidyi YNY ‘to ask after 
a person’s health,’ ‘to greet,’ ‘to 
salute. Judg. xviii. 15b; 1 Regn. 
X. 4, XVil. 22a, KXV. 5, XXX. 2Ib. 
“The insertion of ra was a slight 
accommodation of the Hebraism to 
Greek syntax.” When used in con- 
nexion with royalty the corresponding 
phrase in other Semitic languages and 
in ancient Egyptian bears the special 
meaning ‘to do homage,’‘ to tender 
one’s allegiance, and this special 
meaning is found in Heb. (LXX 
Epwrdy ru eis eipyvnv), 2 Regn. viii. 
Io. That this passage (the submis- 
sion of King Toi to King David) was 
actually here in mind, as Thackeray 
Suggests, is perhaps not probable, 
but it may be taken to establish the 
meaning of the phrase as used here, 

‘to submit.’ 

34-35. Salt is good provided it re- 
tains its peculiar properties, but if it 
lose them it is worse than useless. 


The saying is to be connected with’ 
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what precedes. Salt answers to the 
distinctive quality of a true disciple. 
This interpretation is made explicit 
in Mt. v. 13 dpets ore 7d GAas Tis 
yns «tA. The Matthaean form of 
the saying is prob. a paraphrase 
made to adapt it to its setting, cf. 
Vv. 14 tpels core TO qhus TOV KdopOD, 
Lk. may be supposed to preserve 
the Q form. The words éav de... 
pwpaviy (om. kai Mt.) are common 
to Mt. and Lk. For ovre cis yyv . 

BddAovor avrd Mt. gives «is ovdev 
ioxver ere et Bi) _BAndev é€w KaTa- 
rateio Oa. brs TOV dvGpuTwy. The 
former half of the saying is also given 
in Mk. ix. 50, where it begins as here 
kadov 7d dAas. In Mk. the inter- 
pretation of the verse in relation, to 
its context is very obscure, and 
perhaps for this reason was omitted 
by Mt. and Lk. at the corresponding 
place in their Gospels. In Mt. the 
use of salt for manuring purposes 
appears to be the thought throughout. 
Here it is perhaps probable that the 
use of salt as a preservative for food 
is thought of in the first clause: “‘ Salt 
is good (as a preservative or condi- 
ment), but tasteless salt is useless— 
even for manure.” oie els yy oire 
eis kompiav] i.e. it is useless to put 
it on the land forthwith or to keep 
it on the manure-heap for future use. 
Perles (2.N.7'.W., 1920, p. 96) ingeni- 
ously suggests that «is yijv is due to 
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a misreading of the Aramaic San ‘to 
season ’ for the Biblical (and Aramaic) 
San ‘earth The meaning then 
would be: ‘it is useless either as a 
condiment or as manure.’ But the 
conjecture (regarded as improbable 


by Lagrange) appears unnecessary. 
The use of salt for manure is a well- 
attested practice for Egypt and 
Palestine, both in ancient and in 
modern times. Cf. Gressmann in 
Th. Lit. Z., 1911, pp. 1568. 


Gov’s WELCOME FOR THE PENITENT (xv.) 


Three parables to illustrate from human behaviour God’s attitude towards - 
The second and third parables (‘the lost coin’ and ‘ the 


two sons’) are found in this Gospel alone. 


the penitent. 
The parable of the lost sheep 
occurs also in Matthew (xviii. 12-13), where, however, its setting is clearly 
secondary and editorial. See v. 7 n. 

In Luke the first two parables are closely similar in form and doubtless 
formed a pair in the source, like the two parables in the preceding chapter 
(xiv. 25 f.) and ‘ the mustard seed’ and ‘ the leaven’ (xiii. 18 f.). The loss of 
a possession enhances our sense of its value, and a successful search gives us 
keener happiness than the possession of other similar goods which we have 
never lost. So is it in heaven, when God wins back a repentant sinner. The 
parable of the two sons which follows is slightly distinguished from the 
preceding parables by a separate word of introduction (elev 6€, v. I1). 
It continues. the leading thought of the other two, but the repentant sinner 
who before appeared only in the interpretation of the parable (vv. 7, I0) 
now takes concrete form-in the parable itself. In place of a lost sheep or a 
lost coin we have now a lost son. This gives an intimacy and a directness 
to this parable which is lacking to the others. In no other passage, we feel, 
does Luke enter more deeply into a picture which he has reproduced and 
possibly himself filled out. The glad tidings of God’s love for the penitent 
sinner proclaimed by Jesus is the evangelist’s favourite theme, and into this 
parable that theme is concentrated. 

Wellbausen holds that the story of the elder brother is an appendix which 
does not belong to the original story. ‘‘ The comparison of the two brothers 
which is presented in xv. 25 f. expresses a motif on which no stress is laid 
in xv. 11-24. There there is no comparison, and we ask as little about the 
attitude of the elder brother as we do about the attitude of the ninety-nine 


sheep and the nine drachmae.” The theory is supported by certain in- 
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consistencies in the story as it stands (cf, v.12 n.). But these inconsistencies 
are not sufficient to weaken our impression that the father and cach of his 
sons are all three essential to the story as a whole. The opening words 
prepare us for both parts of the parable. No doubt there is a difference from 
the parables which precede, but Wellhausen fails to note that in the other 
parables we hear as little of the attitude of the counterparts to the younger 
brother (the lost sheep and the lost coin) as we do of the counterparts to 
the elder brother. There is a similar development from the preceding parables 
in both parts of the parable of the two sons. 

Jt is noteworthy that the repentant prodigal is at once received back 
to his father’s love. Repentance on the son’s part calls forth of itself the 
father’s forgivenness. Nothing suggests that a mediator is needed between 
the erring son and his father. It is urged by some critics that here we have 
the original Gospel teaching on repentance and forgiveness—a teaching 
which has been later overlaid by the Church’s doctrine of remission of sins 
in virtue of Christ’s death upon the cross. Others have replied that we must 
not look for all the factors in a deep problem in one pieture; the parable 
of the prodigal son on the lips of another than Jesus, and unbalanced 
by his teachings on judgement and renunciation, might be misleading. 
Without entering into these discussions here, it may be noted that 
Luke appears nowhere to associate the remission of sins directly with 
Christ’s death. | 

Luke’s interpretation of the immediate intention of the parable is given 
by his opening verse: the younger son represents the publicans and sinners, 
and the elder brother the self-righteous Pharisees. And this no doubt is 
true to the mind and attitude of Jesus. It was a natural extension of the 
original idea that the younger son should be taken to mean the converted 
pagans and the elder brother the Jews. It was probably because he inherited 
and assumed this interpretation that Marcion exeised the parable: he was 
unable to allow that vv. 29 and 31 could deseribe the attitude of the Father 
of Jesus Christ to the people of the Old Covenant. The parable was frequently 
used in justification of the diseiplinary action of the Chureh in readmitting 
the lapsed on their penitence. (So by Clement, Ambrose, and others; ef. 
Zalin, p. 565 n. 72.) Tertullian as a Montanist (De padic. 8, 0) warmly 
contests the justice of this view and interprets the younger son as 
typifying mankind, first sunk in heathen darkness and then redeemed 
through Christ. 
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\ a a 14 & 7 
Q oixiav Kat Enret émiedas Ews ob eipy; 


Karel Tas diras Kal yelrovas Aéyouca 


Io 


x4 @ \ \ a 3 , 
6tt evpoy THY dpaxuny iv amTwdeca. 


Kal eupodoa oup- 
Luvydpnté poe 


ee f e an 
OvTwS, A€yYO ULV, 


? \ ‘ A / an A 
yiveTal yapa évwtioy TOV aryyéhwy Tov Oeod Emi evi duap- 


Il TWA pEeTavoovlTt. 


12 dvo vious. 
dos LoL TO 


1. Cf. v. 30 (=Mk. ii. 16). 

2. Siayoyyv(w. The compound in 
N.T. only here and xix. 7. 

4. €v TH epjyw] In Mt. ert ra 
opn. 

5. emitiOyory ert Tovs wyovs] Not 
in Mt. Cf. Is. xl. 11, xlix. 22. 

6. The invitation to friends and 
neighbours is not given by Mt. 

7. The moral springs clearly from 
the parable. In Mt. the parable has 
been introduced under the heading 
dpare iy) Karappoviyonre EVOS TW 
pukpaov TovTwy (xviii. 10), and the 
moral drawn from it is: ovTus ovK 
eT LV Gednpa épmpoo Dev TOU TUT POS 
pov TOU év TOUS ovpavois iva dméAnTat 


\ 4 e t a a 
Kat €ELTITEV O VEWTEPOS avToOV T@ Tat pe 


émtGarrov pépos THS ovctas: 


Kizev 5& “AvOpwrrés tis elyev 


/ 
Tlarep, 
e \ a 
o 6é dvezrev 
a a“ a - ° 
ev TuV putkpwv Tovtwy. This seems 


further from the thought of the 
parable than the conclusion given 
here. 

8. dpaxpds] The Greek silver 
drachma. Mentioned here only in 
N.T., but cf. dédpaypov Mt. xvii. 24. 

10. evwriov TOV ayyéAwy TOU Jer] 
i.e. the court of heaven. But cf. 
xii. 8 n. 

12. TO ewtBdddXov] ‘that falls to 
me. <A regular formula. See the 
papyrus quoted Deissmann, LL. p. 
166 n. 5. Besides testamentary 
disposition of property, later Jewish 
law recognised disposition by gift in 
a man’s life-time. Unlike a will, 


XV. 17] 


A \ , 
avutois Tov tov. 
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Kal peT ov TOAAGS uepas cvVayayev 13 


¢ / ‘ / > / / ‘ 
TAVTA O VEwWTEPOS vios aTednUNTEVY ELS YHPAY paKpaY, Kal 


an / \ ? a an 3 , 
éxel StecKopTicey THY ovciay avTov Cov dowTws. 


Satra- 14 


/ \ > a / > 4 \ > X \ \ 
VHNOAVTAS oe QUTOV TAVTA EVEVETO ALjos boVvuUpa KATA THY 


yopav éxeivny, 
Geis éxoAdH On 


v oN 
émreprey auTav 


\ > NX vy ¢ a 
kai avtos npEata vaTrepetoOa. 


Kab mopev- 15 


a A A / ? / \ 
évL TOY TONMTOVY THS ywpas exewns, Kab 


> \ b \ ? n / / ‘ \ 6 
els TOUS uypoUsS avTOU BocKeELW yoipovs: Kat I 


ereOvper yoptacOjvar éx TOY KEpatioy av oOov ot yotpot, 


KAL OvdELS eOLOOU avTo. 


eis éautoy dé éhOov bn Tldcoe 17 


16 xoprac@nvar ex SBDL 1-131 69 ete e f syr.enr sah pal: yemoat THv Kowdiay 
aurov avo A al pler bc q vg syrr(sin.vg.hl) boh arm 5 


such a disposition was irrevocable. 
By this method of dealing with 
property, an owner was not tied by 
the provisions of the law as to 
inheritance (Numb. xxvii. 8f.), and 
a son might even be disinherited. 
See S.B. iii, pp. 545f. (on Gal. 
iii, 15). But in such cases the 
gift only became realisable at the 
death of the owner, i.e. the capital 
became the property of the recipient 
forthwith, but he did not enjoy the 
interest until the owner’s death (ib. 
p- 551). 8.B. therefore appear not 
to be right in citing this passage as an 
example of the procedure described 
(p. 549), for here it is clear that the 
younger son takes possession at once 
of his capital. But that this was 
not itself an unheard-of procedure is 
shewn by Ecclus. xxxiil. 19 f. (xxx. 
28f.), where a father is warned 
against parting with his goods, “ for 
it is better that thy children ask of 
thee than that thou shouldest look 
to the hand of thy sons.” 

Stethev uvrois] There appears to 
be some inconsistency between this 
statement and the later part of the 
parable (vv. 29-31), where the elder 
son has not received his share but is 
still working for his father on the 
estate. We must not ask too many 
questions. 


13. cvveyayuv] Wettst. quotes 
a striking parallel from Plut. Cat. 
Minor, p- 772 c KAnpovopiay se: E18 
dpyvpiov cvuvayayuv, which suggests 
the possibility that ovvayaywv here 
may connote the idea of ‘realising’ 
his estate. 

dowrws] Good Greek. Here only 
in the Greek Bible. dowtia Eph. v. 
18, Tit. i. 6, 1 Pet. iv. 4. A good 
parallel to this verse is quoted from 
pap. Flor. 99. 6f. érel 6 vids uwv 
Kaorwp pe? ere pw (eracpoov Zahn) 
aowTE vdpevos comdvure TO. AUTO 
Tavr, Kat ert TO. pL peTaBas 
BovAerur dmodeous KTA. 

14. loxvpd] <A standing Greek 
epithet of Aids. Cf. Thue. ili. 85 
and other exx. in Wettst. 

15. PBdoKev xotpovs] A degrading 
occupation, especially fora Jew. Cf. 
an old saying in Baba Qamma VII. 
vii. (Goldschmidt, vi. p. 298) ‘Cursed 
is the man who breeds swine, and 
cursed is the man who teaches his 
son Greek wisdom.” 

16. kepatiwv] Pods of the carob- 
tree, Ceratonia siliqua, which still 
grows freely in Palestine and around 
the Mediterranean. 

17. els eautoy b€ €XOwv] A common 
Greek (and Latin) idiom, cf. Wettst. 
ad loc. ‘The Jews say To return to 
God,” Wellh. 
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18 
\ 3 fa’ : 3 na 
pov Kal €p@ avT@ 
3 ? , ? , 3 ‘N 
19 évw@miov cov, OVKETL Eup 
20 we ws Eva tav picOiwv cov. 
jTatépa éavTov. 
21 esrev b€ O vios avT@ 
/ e ¢ n , 
22 noov pe ws eva Tav picbiwy cov]. 
A \ / 3 cal 
mpos Tous dovrAovs avToU 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
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/ A / , \ \ a 
picOtot Tod TaTpos pov TepiccevovTar apTwVv, éym Sé ip@ 
& b) Ul 5] \ / \ \ / 
@oe amohAupat’ dvacTas Topevcouat mpos Tov Tarépa 
; ri ’ \ \ \ 
Ilarep, jpaprov ets Tov ovpavoyv Kat 
” n er / / 
a&vos KANOHvat vios Gov’ Tolnooy 

5 \ x 
Kal avacras 7Oev mpos Tov 
1g \ 9 a \ ? / 5 
étt 66 avtovd paxpay améyovtos cider 
$= FP oON e \ 9 ta) \ 9 , \ ‘ 3 
avTov o TaTnp avToD Kal éordayyvicOn Kal dSpauwv én- 

, > \ \ , b] na \ ‘a 3 f 
ETECEY ETL TOV TPAXYNAOY AVTOV Kat KkatepiAnoevy avTov. 

‘ > \ 
Ilarep, taptrov eis Tov ovpavov 

\ a. # f > 7+ > \ a ef / 
Kal ev@mov cov, ovKéTe eit a&tos KANOAvae vies cov[* Toi- 
= \. © \ 
eimew O€ O TaTIp 

\ t \" \ 
Tayu é&eveyeate orodny THY 
, \ 5) , ; ed \ f ‘ ’ \ 
TpweTny Kat évdvoate avtov, Kat Oote SaKxtvALoy eis THY 


fal 3 fa) ‘ e } / > \ 10 ‘ / \ 
XElpa QvTOU KQAL UTOONMATA ELS TOUS TOOaAS, KAL pepere TOV 


pocyov Tov ottevtov, OvcaTe Kat dayovtes cvdpavOdpuer, 
pe Y pavddp 


a On f ef \ > \ > + i ? \ 
OTL OVTOS O VLOG mov vEKpOsS HY Kal ave>nceEV, WV ATOLOAWS 
, \ t % , ¢ ‘ a 
kai evpeOn. Kai iptavto evdpaiverOar. iv O€ 0 vios adrou 
e , 3 >) A ‘ e > / v a 5 ae 
0 mpecBuTepos ev aYP@* Kal ws epxYomevos Hyyioev TH oLKia, 
WKovoEV Tumpwvias Kal YopoVv, Kal TpocKadecdpevos eva 


lal / ? / 7 oN v A ¢ ‘ > ’ fa 
TOV TALOWY erruvGaveto Te AV E17 TAUTA’ O OY E€LTTEV AUT 


2¥ vos cov] add soincoy we ws eva Tw picOwv cov SBD 700 al syr.hl: om ALO 


1 ete 69 ete al pler latt syrr(vt.vg) arm acgg Aug S 


pio cor] Here only in N.T. zepic- 
cevovta. dptwv| It is very natural 
that the prodigal should first bestirred 
by the memory of the material com- 
forts enjoyed by his father’s servants. 

18. eis Tdv ovpavdv] A Jewish 
periphrasis for eis Tov Oedv. 

21,22. Before he has time to 
make his request, the father interrupts 
him. The addition of rofyoov ... 
picOiwy cov, though attested by the 
best uncials, may be rejected with 
some confidence as an interpolation 
from v. 19. 

22. THv mpwrnv] ‘the best,’ ‘of 
the first quality,’ cf. Ez. xxvii. 22 
peTa Tputwv Hdvopatov Kal AiBwv 
xpynorav. The use is also found in 


idiomatic Greek: Athen. v. 197b 
adoupyeis . . . THS TpUTNs Epes. 

24. Note the parallelism. No 
marked distinction of meaning 
between the two members is to be 
looked for. 

25. cupdwvias Kal xopav] ‘ music 
and dancing.’ Two da€ Acy. in N.T. 
Cf. Suet. Calig. 37 “‘discumbens de 
die inter choros et symphonias,” and 


_ numerous other quotations in Wettst. 


But owvpcdbwvia here perhaps refers 
to a specific wind instrument as 
in Dan. iii. 5, 15. So Wellh. Cf. 
Jerome, Lp. xxi. 29 “male autem 
quidam de Latinis symphoniam 
putant esse genus organi.” 

27. elrev aut) Ott] dre recitative. 
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¢e / \ 14 ¢ t \ 
étt O adderdos cov eet, kal EOvcevy 0 TaTNp Gov ToY 
i \ , 4 ¢ / > \ p) aN 
pooyov Tov ciTevTov, OTe bycaivovta avrov amédaPev. 
\ an ¢ \ 4 by a 
@pyicbn 8é Kal od Ocrdev eioedOciv. o S€ TwatTnp avTov 28 
\ / é \ \ 9 a \ 
éfeXOwv Tapexddres avtov. o d€ amroxpiOeis citev TW TAaTPL 29 
? “ > \ a ‘ \ +) / ? 
avrov “ldod tocadra érn SovrAevw cou Kal ovdeToTe év- 
, n ‘ 197 / 4 
ToAnY gov maphrGov, Kal éuol ovdéroTe EdwKas epihov 
/ \ n / a / \ e «7 
iva peta Tov dirwy pou evdpav0a Gre O€ O vios Gov 30 
ae e , ‘ / q al HAG 
oUTos 0 KaTadayev cov tov PBiov peta tropyav drOer, 
v ? a \ \ , e \ 9 ? ” 
€Ovcas ait@ Tov attevToy pooyov. o de eimevy avT@ 31 
a4 \ ‘ ? b) ca 9 \ \ » \ f 
Téxvovy, cv twavtTote per éuov ci, KaL TavTa Ta éua oa 
2 : a a ! a) 
éoriv+ ebppavOhvat b& Kat yaphvat eet, Ott 0 adedpos cou 32 
e . \ 3 \ ov : ‘ > \ \ e / 
oUTOS vexpos HV Kal &fnoev, Kal aTroAWAMS Kal EvpEOn. 


29. This is hard to reconcile with a coarse brutality. We are not told 
the statement in v. 12. See also. and must not ask how tidings of 


Vv. 31. his younger brother’s fortunes had 
30. eta ropvar] The elder reached him. 
‘brother expresses his abhorrence with 32. For the refrain cf. v. 24. 


_ Tue Use anp Azsuse or Money (xvi. 1-13) 

The paragraph (peculiar to Luke, except v. 13) presents well-known diffi- 
culties. It is in the first place obvious that the parable of.the unjust steward 
is a parable in the strict sense: i.e..it is not, like the stories of the Good 
Samaritan, or the Pharisee and the Publican, a picture of conduct which is 
directly commended or reprobated, but it is a story from ordinary life in the 
world which is shewn to have a counterpart in the spiritual world. The 
master does not correspond to God, nor does his steward correspond to a 
disciple, and the flagrant dishonesty of the steward’s procedure only comes 
into the question in so far as it enhances his skilful use of worldly opportunity 
to secure his worldly end. The characters no more serve to immediate edifica- 
tion than the reluctant friend (xi. 8) or the unjust judge (xviii. 2). The 
emphasis falls upon the steward’s ‘ prudence,’ and an analogous ‘ prudence ’ 
in another sphere is enjoined upon the disciples. 

But the parable, taken with the subsequent sayings, appears to be intended 
to commend prudence of a specific kind, viz. prudence in the use of wealth. 
This is the point of v. g which clearly refers back to v. 4 of the parable: as 
the unrighteous steward made use of his financial opportunities to secure 
his future when he had lost his post, so are the disciples to use the ‘ un- 


righteous mammon’ (i.e. wealth which is, in its own nature, ‘ unrighteous ’) 
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which comes to them, to secure a habitation in the eternal tabernacles, when 
wealth—with all else that belongs to this world—shall have failed. Thesayings 
which follow continue the theme of the use of wealth, and, in the case of v. 10, 
the saying is possibly intended to guard against a misinterpretation of the 
parable. The concluding saying, v. 13 (|| Mt. vi. 24), comes no doubt from Q. 
It seems to be attached here because of the reference to mammon. But the 
point is quite different from that of the preceding sayings: not the right use 
of mammon, in view of the world to come, but the impossibility of serving 
mammon and God, is the moral taught. 

The blessedness of poverty (vi. 20) and injunctions to part with all worldly 
possessions (xii. 33) are themes which we have already found in passages 
peculiar (in form at any rate) to this Gospel, and a similar attitude lies behind 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus below ; on the prima facie interpretation 
the parable of the unjust steward harmonises with these other passages. 
Nevertheless it is questioned by some critics whether the parable of the unjust 
steward was originally concerned to point the particular moral of prudence in 
the use of mammon (as is certainly implied in v. 9) and not rather prudence 
in general. J. Weiss, who adopts this view on literary grounds to be noted 
shortly, compares the saying of Mt. x. 16 “ Be ye wise (¢bpdvij.0t) as serpents.” 
The serpent is not more attractive as an animal than the unjust steward as a 
specimen of human kind, yet both represent a quality which has a legitimate 
and essential place in the character of the disciple, viz. prudence. Prudence 
in the attainment of an end is, in itself, a quality to be admired, even in a 
dishonest servant.. If the parable stopped at v. 8 this is the interpretation 
that we should naturally adopt. Itis v.9 which introduces the idea of the use 
of wealth into the application. Jiilicher (ii. p. 505) and J. Weiss both regard 
v.9 as a later pendant, and the curious literary construction of vv. 8, 9 give 
some support to this conclusion. Who is 6 kvpuos inv. 8? If itis the lord 
of the steward (v. 3) it is at least remarkable that he should ‘ praise’ his 
dishonest servant’s ‘ prudence,’ and further, a very awkward transition is 
involved in the remaining half of the verse which cannot possibly represent 
the sentiments of the steward’s master, but must be intended for the comment 
of Jesus. These difficulties are avoided if we interpret 6 xdtp.os in v. 8 of 
Jesus; cf. xviii. 6. But it is hard to suppose that the evangelist himself 
intended this, in view of the sudden transition to the first person in v. 9. 
Wellhausen, who holds that the parable always and throughout teaches the 
proper use of mammon, interprets 6 kvp.os of Jesus and regards the second 
drt of v. 8 as the equivalent of lemor, ‘saying,’ so that 8b and g are con- 
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Well- 


hausen compares xviii. 6 f. eZrey 8€6 kipios “Akotoure . . . A€yw byiv OTe 

. But this parallel, though striking so far as it goes, does not support the 
difficult interpretation of the second 671, which, after the intervening clause 
These 


problems are certainly eased if, with Jiilicher and J. Weiss, we suppose v. 9 to 


itt povipus erotycey, it is hard not to translate ‘for’ or ‘ because.’ 


be a later addition, and on this hypothesis the interpretation of the parable as 
teaching the prudent use of wealth is secondary. I am unable to understand 
why Bultmann should think v. 8 also to be secondary (G.S.7'. p. 109). 


indication must always have been needed as to where a moral was to be 


Some 


found in this unedifying story. 


, , a 
"EXeyer 6€ Kai mpos tous paOnras “AvOpwriros tes iy I 
a a 3 > / \ i , ? a e 
mWAovGLos OS Elyey olKovomoV, Kal ovTOS SueBAOn adiTe ws 
dvacKkopTiCwy Ta vTupyovTa avTod. gwvycas auTov 2 


3 . OA , a 3 ? ‘ a ’ f Ny t 
E€LTTEV avuT@ Te TOUVTO GdKOUW TEpt OO0v;3 aT060S TOV Aoyov 


A / 7s , b] al 9 
(THS otKovoytas cov, ov yap Svvn Erte otKovopety.  citrev 3 


Te 


tal ‘ / % fa) 
adatpetrar THY oOtKovopLtay am émov; 


\ ? e A “e 3 Ud / ro e , / 
dé ey EQAUTO O OLKOVOLLOS TOLNO®@ OTL O Kuptos pov 


? 4 
OKATTELY OVK Layo, 
a 4 Yq / / ‘/ v4 
ératTely atoyvvomar: éyvov ti Toincw, iva stay peta- 4 
na 9 a 3 , / /, 3 \ ” e fal 
oTade éx Ths oixovopias déEwvTai pe cis TOUS olKous éauTav. 


‘ ‘ / v4 rd la lal A 
Kab WpooKadecapevos eva ExacTov TwY YpEeodtAET@Y Toi 5 


1. edeyer be kat mpds Tods pabynrds] 
kat probably indicates that the scene 
remains the same. The previous 
parables had been addressed to the 
Pharisees. Jesus now addresses the 
disciples. But the Pharisees are 
still to be thought of as in the back- 
ground, for they overhear what is 
said, and by their mockery call 
forth a further rebuke (v. 14). 
mtAovctos] Attribute, not predicate. 

2. Ti TovTo dKovw Tept cod ;] 
‘What is this that I hear about you ?’ 
not ‘Why do I hear this about you?’ 
The abbreviated form (for ti éo7te 
TovTo 6 KTA.) is probably a Semitism. 
Cf. Gen. xlii, 28 ti TovTo eroinoey 6 
Geds rppiv; dvdvy] For this form cf. 
Mk. ix. 22; Rev.ii. 2. It is rejected 
by Phryn. ccoxxxvii. 


3. The steward’s reflections are 
expressed in soliloquy; ef. xii. 17, 
where the form of the soliloquy is 
closely similar to this: Ti roujow ; 

. kal eirev Totro roujow. 
oKi@Tey ouK trytw] Proverbial. 
Cf. Aristoph. Birds 1432 Ti yap ThOw ; 
OKUATTELY yap ouK er toT apne, and 
other passages in Wettst. 

erutteiv] to beg.’ In Gk. from 
Homer onwards. In N.T. only here 
and xviii. 35. 

4. €yvwv] Aoristus tragicus, ‘1 am 
decided.’ A studden idca comes to 
him. defwvra:] The construction is 
awkward. We must understand 
from what follows of ypeodsAeras as 
subject. 

5. eva exaotov] The two cases 
which follow are to be regarded as 
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opelrAets TO 
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/ ¢ fa) v a“ , / 
Kuptov éavTov eXeYEY TW TPWTM Ilocov 


6 xupio pov; o dé eimev ‘Exaroy Batous édaiov: o 6€ eltep 


Adéat 


7 ypaypov TEevTHKOVTA. 


aon A , \ , ‘ 
auT@ Gov Ta YPappaTa Kat Kadioas TANEWS 


v e ¢ 9 \ \ ‘ 
éreta étépm eimev Xv dé Toco 
e 3 ¢ \ / / a “~ 
opeiveats; o Sé eimey Exatov Kopovs citov: eyes avTo 
t N , 4 , > , \ 
8 Aéfar cov Ta ypadppata Kat ypdrpov oydonKxovta. Kal 
by f e / \ r] , n ? , e / 
eryverev 0 KUPLOS TOV oiKOVOMOY THS adLKias OTL Ppovisas 
, e \ a aA -, , \ 
eroincev' STL ob viol TOU al@vos TovTOV PpovipwTEepoL VITEp 


4 e oN a \ ° \ 4 ‘ € a > , 
TOUS vtovs TOU Pwros els THY Yeveav THV EAUTWY ELOL. 


Kati éyo tutv RrA€eyw, EavTols motnoare dirous 
! ya ” 


typical of the steward’s dealings 
with the debtors. The relationship 
between the debtors and the steward’s 
master is not entirely clear. Did 
they owe dues in kind to the master 
as landlord (cf. xx. 10), or are they 
in debt to the master for produce 
which they have themselves received 
from the estate? It is in favour 
of the latter hypothesis that the 
steward holds acknowledgements of 
the debtors’ receipts in their own 
handwriting. 

wooov opeiAes] The question is 
perbaps designed to convey informa- 
tion to the reader rather than to the 
steward. But it serves to emphasise 
the extent of the debtor’s obligation 
to the steward. 

PBarovs}] Heb.n3. A liquid measure 
containing about 8} gallons. Here 
only in N.T. 

6. The steward hands to the 
debtor the acknowledgement which 
he holds and invites the debtor to 
falsify his figure. 

7. Kopous] Heb. 13, A dry measure 
amounting to about I0_ bushels. 
Here only in N.T. 

dydoyjxovra] The difference in the 
figure (mevrjKov7a v. 6) will be 
merely intended to give variety. 

8. rdv olkovdpov Tis ddtKius] Gen. 
for adj. as in Heb. Cf. » 9 and 
Xvili. 6. 


€x TOU 


{ 0f viot rod aidvds todTov] Those 
who belong entirely to this present 
age, as contrasted with those who 
look for the age to come. Cf. xx. 36 
THS dvactdoews viol dvtes (a Lucan 
insertion) and Mt. xiii. 38. 

Tous viovs TOU dwTds] As contrasted 
with this present age of darkness, 
the age to come may be thought of 
as ‘light’ and its citizens as ‘sons 
of light.’ The phrase is not found 
elsewhere in the synoptic Gospels, 
and according to 8.B. it is not 
rabbinic. But ef. Jo. xii. 36; 1 Thess. 
v.53 Eph. v. 8. 

els THY yevedy THY EuvTov] The 
phrase suits well ‘the sons of this 
age” who are concerned to adapt 
themselves to the men of their own 
generation. We must not try to 
find too close an analogy in the case 
of the ‘sons of light.’ Cf. the next 
verse and note. 

g. On the connexion of this verse 
with the preceding see the Introd. 
“As men may, according tc the 
Gospel, lay up treasure in heaven by 
giving alms, so may they also thereby 
make friends in heaven. Yet there 
is here no thought of heavenly 
patrons, other than God himsclf— 
least of all of the poor and of the 
recipents of the alms, who have come 
into heaven” (Wellh.). ; 

ek TOV pupwva THs ddiKias] ‘the 
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‘A aA b) / c/ e b] / / € a ’ 
PaLwva THS adcKias, iva Grav ékriTy SéEwvtTas vas ets 


/ s 
TAS AlwVYioUsS oTKNVAS. 


¢ a 
© IWtoTos éV édayioro Kat éy ToAN@® LO 


Ul \ e / \ 5) ra 
TLOTOS E€COTLY, Kal O eV éNayioTo adsxos Kal €vy ToAAG 


/ 
AOtKOS eCTLY. 


\ \ 4 a / 
éyeverOe, TO aANGwwov Tis Upiy mioTedoE ; 


, A 
GAXOTPLW TWioTOL OK 


UL 5 


9 / \ 
éyéverOe, TO 


3 4 9 led b] / a \ > 
el oty év TM ddikm® papywva TioToL ovK TI 


Kal ef év TH 12 


e / / , 
nuétepov Tis Swcet 


Ovdels oixérns Sivatas Svat Kupiots Sovdrcvery: 7) 13 


9 exdurn (vel exdeurn) N*B*DAO 1 etc 69 al a (defecerint e eum boh®°44) syrr arm 
aceg Clem 4 Cyr: exdurnre (vel exAeryre) $C al mult Jatt syr.hl Clem $ Method 


DO 2 


Chry Iren (lat) Orig (lat) 
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yuerepov NAD codd et verss pler Bas Cyr Orig (lat) Cypr 


unrighteous mammon,’ which does 
not properly belong to man at all. 
We have here a close analogy to the 
thought of the parable, as Wellh. 
points out. As the unjust steward 
used ‘wisely’ the property which 
was not his own, so are the disciples 
to use ‘wisely’ the wealth of this 
world, to which they have no proper 
claim. 
édrav éxXiry] i.e. when wealth, 
with all worldly things, fails, either 
by the coming of the new age, or 
by the death of the individual. The 
latter thought probably predomin- 
ates, cf. xii. 20, and the meaning is 
not essentially different from that of 
the inferior reading érav éxAiryrte. 
déEwvrut] Cf. déEwvrar v. 4, but 

the subject here is really God. The 
grammatical subject is possibly 
‘angels’ used as a periphrasis for 
God, or more probably the 3rd 
person plural active is simply an 
equivalent for the passive, and is 
used as though it were the passive, 
to avoid naming God; cf. Joma viii. 
‘9, “ He who says, I will sin and then 
turn myself. . . to him give they no 
opportunity to perform penitence,” 
and other exx. in 8.B. Cf. vi. 38, 
Xli. 20. 

4 eis Tas alwviovs oxyvis] ‘the 
eternal dwellings.’ Cf. Isnoch xxxix. 
4, “And then I saw another vision, 


the dwelling-places of the holy, and 
the resting-places of the righteous.” 

10, Various sayings are appended 
connected with wealth. We pass 
here to a quite different thought 
in relation to the use of wealth: 
he that is faithful in a small trust, 
is faithful in a great trust. The 
idea and the wording recall the 
parable of the talents, cf. xix. 17 = 
Mt. xxv. 21. We may conjecture 
that the saying in this place is 
intended to guard against a possible 
misinterpretation of the parable of 
the unjust steward. 

11. If you have not been faithful 
with mere worldly wealth, who will 
entrust to you the genuine treasure 
of heaven? Faithful use of wealth 
continues to be the chief thought, 
but we return to the idea of v. 9, 


that wealth is an alien possession. 


This is more definitely stated in the 
next verse: éy tT dAAoTpiv .. . 
Td) juerepov. W.H. follow B in 
reading suéTepov. The meaning is 
not essentially different from the 
strongly attested tpérepov: ‘that 
which is truly man’s.’ ~ But #yérepov 
is awkward followed by ipiv. If we 
read 7érepov We must suppose that 
Jesus sets himself along with other 
heirs of the kingdom. 

13. Yetanotherthought on wealth. 
Devotion to mammon is not com- 
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patible with devotion to God. The 
saying is identical with that in Mt. 
vi. 24 except that Lk. has added 
oikéerns to explain ovdeis. 

14. tAdpyvpot brdpXovres | 
‘“Money-making generally agrees well 
with religious separatism, both among 
Jews and Christians’ (Wellh.). The 
connexion of the sayings which follow 
(vv. 14-18) with what precedes and 
with one another is obscure. The 
arrangement is probably editorial. 

15. We may perhaps supply an 
unexpressed concession: “‘ You do 
indeed give alms, but you only do so 
to justify yourselves before men” 
(cf. Mt. vi., where, in accordance with 
Jewish usage, duxacocvvy consists of 
fasting, almsgiving, and prayer). The 
thought continues: “God knows 
your covetous hearts, and your good 
report among men increases your 
condemnation before God.” 

16-18. We now leave the particular 
topic of covetousness, and the wider 
issues of the conflict between Jesus 
and Pharisaism are touched upon. 
The old order was in force until John. 
From his time the kingdom of God 
is preached and all men enter (v. 16). 
It must not be supposed that this 
abrogates the law. On the contrary, 
the entire law stands (v. 17). It 
stands because it has been fulfilled. 
Moses permitted, and Jesus forbade, 
divorce. But Jesus, in so doing, 


brought to light the inner meaning 
of the ancient law (v. 18). Some 
such connexion may be conjectur- 
ally supposed to have been in the 
evangelist’s mind. The topic of 
divorce is introduced abruptly and 
leads no further. It is introduced 
as a striking instance of conflict 
between the teaching of Jesus and 
the Jewish law. Therefore it is set 
side by side with the assertion of the 
permanence of the law in order to 
affirm the paradoxical claim that 
the law is at once ended and in 
force. 

16. The saying clearly has a 
common origin with Mt. xi. 12-13 
dmb b€ tov hpepwv “Iwdvov tod 
Barricrot ews dptse % Baotreéa 
Tov ovpavav PBidferat, Kat Bracral 
dprdfovowy aityv. mdvrTes yap ot 
Tpopyta. Kat 6 vopuos éws "Iwdvov 
expopytevray. The meaning of the 
Matthaean saying is very obscure. 
Reference may be made to Harnack, 
S.B.A., 1907, pp. 948 f., who assigns 
a favourable meaning to Pidéeras, 
Pvacrai: the kingdom belongs by 
right to those who storm it; and 
to Dibelius (Urchr. Uberlief. von 
Johannes d. Téufer, pp. 24 £.), who 
interprets of the evil spirits, 02 
GpXOVTES TOU KéopoVv TovTOV (I Cor. 
ii. 6-8), which do violence to the 
kingdom in this present age. For 
the more usual—and apparently 
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more probable—interpretation, of the 
Zealots, who urged that the divine 
assistance should be secured b y. revolt 
from Rome (cf. Jos. Ant. xviii. 1. 1), 
see B. T. D. Smith, ad loc. From 
a literary point of view the version 
given here may be confidently pro- 
nounced secondary. Luke prob. felt 
the obscurity and has given a clear 
but different meaning to the words: 
the ancient order endured till John; 
from his time the kingdom is preached 
and all men force their way in. 
Here we have the characteristic Lucan 
emphasis—entirely absent in Mt. xi. 
12—on the universality of the Gospel. 
etayyeriferOas is a favourite Lucan 
word. In Mt. Bidferus-is passive, 
as is shewn by Piacral dprafovcry, 
‘ the kingdom suffers violence.’ Here 
Pidferat is middle. In Mt. the verb 
expopytevouv is perhaps intended to 
leave open the present validity of 
the law. After John the law no 
longer ‘ prophesied,’ but it was not 
therefore necessarily abrogated as 
law. The Lucan version makes the 
breach inaugurated by John explicit. 

17. The saying is also found in a 
somewhat longer form in Mt. v. 18. 
pia xepea] Usually interpreted of the 
marks which distinguish the letters 
= from 4, n from 7, 3 from >. Cf. 
Orig. Select. in Psalm. (Lommatsch, 
xi. p. 363) TOU Xap Kal rov P26 
Tony 6poloTyTU TwfdvTWV, ws 
Kata pndev adAAjAwy OvadAdrrecy 
1) Bpaxeta kepuia povyn. But ace. 
to S.B. (i. p. 248) the kepéu is an 
ornamental stroke added to single 
letters of the alphabet. 

The attitude of a great personality 
to the institutions among which he 
lives may often appear equivocal to 
outsiders, and be capable of differing 


interpretations by his followers. This 
saying merely repeats the funda- 
mental dogma of Judaism that the 
Mosaic law, in all its parts, is eternal. 
Cf. Bar. iv. 1; Tob. i. 6; 4 Esdr. 
ix. 37; Philo, Vita Mos. ii. 14 f. 
p- 136 Ta S€ TovTov povov BEBara, 
dodAcvta, akpadavTa, kaOdmep oppa- 
yior rivews auras TEON PAT pEVA, 
péver maryins ap is PEAS eypagn 
PeX pe voy Kab ™ pos Tov eweura TUVTE 
Siapeveity éAris atta aidva womep 
aBavarua, ews av WAwos Kal oeAnvy 
kal 6 otpmas ovpavds Te Kal KOT/L0S 
}- 

In view of other passages in the 
Gospels (e.g. the stories dealing with 
Sabbath observance, or the saying on 
divorce which here follows) it is hard 
to think that Jesus would have ex- 
pressed himself in these words. Yet 
it is at any rate certain that it must 
have been plausible for many of the 
early believers to suppose that he 
had done so, and that is highly 
significant. Jesus criticised the law 
at particular points, but the question 
of the validity of the law as a whole 
did not arise before the Gentile 
Mission. Faced by that challenge 
the Judaizing Christians would be 
strengthened by the belief that the 
Master had spoken thus. The saying 
attributed to Jesus retained its place 
in the tradition, even when the issue 
over the law was no longer alive. 
For tot vdéuov Marcion substituted 
Tov Aoywv pov. Cf. xxi. 33. 

18. In Jewish law the man alone 
has power to divorce. In Mk. x. 
12 the case of a woman divorcing 
her husband is considered. This case 
could not arise in ordinary Jewish 
society. Here and in Mt. v. 32 
divorce by the man is alone con- 
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sidered. A man who divorces his 
wife and marries another commits 
adultery. The divorce in itself is 
wrong, but the adultery consists in 
the second marriage. (The case is 
the same as that of Mk. x. rz. In 
Mt. v. 32 the point is made that 
the man by divorcing his wife makes 
her commit adultery, i.e. if she marry 
another.) In virtue of the same 
principle a man who marries a 
divorced woman commits adultery, 
for she is really the wife of another 
man. (This is the same case as 
Mt. v. 32b.) Divorce is here 
spoken of without qualification. In 
Mt. v. 32 and xix. 9 an exceptive 
clause is introduced: ‘except for 
unchastity.” There can be little 
- doubt that this is an interpretative 
gloss. Yet though a gloss it seems on 
the whole probable that it preserves 
the actual purport of the teaching 
of Jesus. Under the Mosaic law the 
woman’s adultery was punishable 
by death (Deut. xxii. 22, cf. Jo. 
viii. 5). Thus the case of divorce 
after adultery could not arise. But 
‘“‘it is not probable that the death 
penalty for adultery was inflicted at 
all in the age of Jesus. The Jewish 
courts had lost the general power of 
capital punishment in the year 30 
A.D. (T.J. Sanh. 18a, T.B. 41a). The 
Mishnah cites a single case which 


would fall within the age of Jesus, 
but it does so doubtfully (Sanh. vii. 
2), and Josephus’s casual assertion 
that the penalty for adultery was 
death is rather an antiquarian note 
than a record of experience (Apion. 
ii. 25)’ (Abrahams, Studies, i. p. 73). 
But Jewish feeling did not cease to 
regard the marriage tie as already 
broken by the woman’s adultery, 
for the man was compelled by the 
later Jewish law to divorce his wife 
for proven adultery (cf. Abrahams, 
op. cit. p. 74). | The teaching of 
Jesus as given in Mk. and Lk. is 
in itself compatible with the view 
that Jesus challenged this general 
principle, and asserted, in opposition 
thereto, that the marriage bond 
was (as Western canon law holds) 
in itself indissoluble. But it is per- 
haps more probable that the case 
of the woman’s adultery is not here 
considered. Full justice is done to 
the words of Jesus if we suppose 
that he is dealing with the legal 
right possessed by a Jewish husband 
to divorce his wife ‘for any cause.’ 
Cf. Mt. xix. 3; Jos. Ant. iv. 8. 253 
yovaicds b€ THs Tvvoikotons Bovdd- 
pevos SuafevyOjvas xa’ aoSymroroty 
airias, toAXdat & dv trois dvOpwmots 
Towra yiyvouTo For a 
further discussion see Montefiore 
(Synoptic Gospels) on the Gospel texts. 


THe Rica Man anp Lazarus (xvi. 19-31) 


Another Lucan story. See Introd. to x. 25f. There are two distinct 
themes: (1) that compensation for conditions in this life is to follow death; 
(2) that a miraculous appearance of one risen from the dead would not 
avail to convert those who are not converted by Moses and the prophets. 
In the former part of the story the whole emphasis falls upon the contrast in 
condition between the rich man and Lazarus during their life-time and the 
corresponding reversal in the next world. The teaching is that of the Lucan 


Sermon: “ Blessed are ye poor, for yours is the kingdom of God . . . . Woe 
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to you rich, for ye have your consolation ” (vi. 20, 24). It would not be true 
to say that the moral aspect is left out: the ostentation of the rich man, 
while the beggar lies outside, suggests a harsh character. Yet this is not 
emphasised. The words of Abraham to the rich man give the leading thought: 
*¢ Remember, my son, that thou in thy life-time receivedst thy good things, and 
Lazarus likewise evil things; but now he is here comforted, and thou art 
tormented.” In the latter part of the parable this theme is dropped. The 
intention of the latter half of the story is not entirely clear. The moral might 
have been pointed against the Sadducean position (cf. xx. 27{.). Moses and 
the prophets should have been enough to convince them of the world beyond. 
But there is little to suggest this particular intention. Bultmann, who holds 
that the second part of the parable is an appendix, argues that it does not 
move beyond the ordinary Jewish idea that no miracle is necessary to authen- 
ticate the Divine teaching already given by Moses and the prophets (cf. Deut. 
xxx. II-14). This, however, is not exactly the point of the parable. The 
purpose for which the rich man desires Lazarus to be sent is not to authenticate 
God’s word already given, but to move his brethren to repent lest they come 
to Hell. The possibility that the parable echoes Christian reflection upon 
the Jewish disbelief in the resurrection of Jesus must be allowed. One had 
risen from the dead, and yet the Jews had not believed. The explanation 
was that they did not rightly believe the revelation which they already 
possessed. This view is adopted by Loisy, who adds: ‘The unity of the 
parable is maintained inasmuch as the rich man and Lazarus already 
personify Pharisaic Judaism and the mass of the Christians respectively ” 
(p. 419). 

The highly coloured picture of life beyond the grave stands alone in the 
Gospels. The suggestion that some popular story has here been utilised and 
adapted seems not improbable. In a learned and interesting article (‘Vom 
reichen Mann und armen Lazarus,’ Abhandlungen d. preuss. Ak. d. Wissensch., 
Berlin, 1918, No. 7) Gressmann adduces striking parallels from Egyptian 
and Jewish sources which deal with the theme of the fate of the poor just 
man and the wicked rich in the next world. A demotic papyrus of the first 
century contains a story which itself probably dates from some centuries 
earlier, of how the god Horus was born as son to Setne, the son of Rameses II., 
and his sister-wife Meh-usechet. One day, at Memphis, Setne sees two corpses 
taken out to burial—one that of a rich man, which is magnificently attired 
and attended by many mourners, and the other that of a poor man, which 


is carried out unattended on a humble mat. Setne exclaims how much better 
P 
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the rich fare in the nether-world than the poor. But his Divine son conducts 
him to the other world, and reveals to him the fortunes of the two men beyond 
the grave: “‘Seest thou this notable man, magnificently attired in royal 
linen, near by Osiris ? He is that same poor man whom thou sawest, when he 
was carried out of Memphis to his grave without attendants, and covered up 
upon a mat. He was brought to the under-world, and his evil deeds were 
weighed against his good deeds. . . . Therefore it was ordered by Osiris that 
the grave clothes of the rich man should be given to the poor man, and that 
the poor man should be placed among the splendid and transfigured ones.” 
Then the miserable fate of the wealthy and wicked man is also revealed, and 
the conclusion is drawn that ‘‘ he who is good on earth, receives good in the 
underworld, but he who is evil on earth, receives evil” (cf. F. Ll. Griffith, Stories © 
of the High Priests of Memphis, pp. 42 f.). Gressmann’ holds that this story 
travelled from Egypt to Palestine, where it was utilised and adapted by the 
Jews. The parable in the Gospel reproduces a well-known tale, which Jesus 
has appropriated, appending thereto a new and characteristic conclusion of 
his own (vv. 27-31), in which the true purpose of the parable is to be sought. 
The story underwent another and independent modification at the hands of 
Rabbis, who told a similar story of the death and burial of a poor but pious 
student of the law, and of a wealthy and godless publican. The Jewish version 
carries through consistently the doctrine of merit and corresponding punish- 
ment. Not only is the piety of the poor man rewarded in the next world, and 
the wickedness of the ungodly rich man punished, but it is revealed that the 
transient prosperity of the wicked man on earth was a reward for some slight 
good deed which he had performed, while the earthly misfortunes of the pious 
man were likewise due to a temporary lapse from the right way. The story 
appears in seven different versions, the earliest of which appears to be that in 
the Palestinian Talmud Chagiga, ii. p.77 d. Gressmann further argues, follow- 
ing Harnack (7. wu. U. xiii. i., 1895, pp. 75 f.; Th. Lit. Zeit. 1895, p. 428), that 
the names assigned to the rich man in Christian sources of the third century 
were borrowed from Jewish versions of the tale, and that the Jewish versions 
were recognised by Christian writers as in essence identical with the Christian 
parable. But the evidence here is far from conclusive. In the extant Hebrew 
versions the poor man has no name, and Gressmann’s attempt to derive the 
names assigned to the rich man in Christian writers from the name given in 
Jewish sources depends upon too many conjectural corruptions to carry much 


weight. See v. 19 n. 
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21 wAovotov] add xa ovders ed:d0u avrw (ex Lk xv. 16) 69 ete 1m Aphr 


19 f. Jesus is to be thought of as 
stilladdressing the covetous Pharisces, 
ef. v.15. He addresses himself again 
to the disciples at xvii. 1. 

19-20. dvOpwros Sé Tis Hv TAOv- 
geos . . . mTwxds O€ Tis Gvdpate 
Ad¢apos] This is the only case in 
which a proper name is assigned to a 
character in a Gospel parable. The 
coincidence of the name with that 
of the brother of Martha and Mary 
in Jo. xi. is noteworthy. Already 
in the third century Origen found it 
necessary to combat the view that the 
Lazarus of the parable was identical 
with the Lazarus of Jo. xi. (In Joann. 
fragm. 77, ed. Brooke, ii. p. 286). 
The name was common, but in view 
of vy. 30, 31 (cf. Jo. xii. 10) it is 
hard to escape the suspicion that the 
identity of name is not accidental. 
J. Weiss suggests that either the 
name Lazarus was introduced into 
the text here under the influence of 
Jo. xi. at the time of the formation 
of the Canon, or the story of the 
raising of Lazarus was already in 
circulation at the time of the com- 
position of the Gospel, and that the 
conclusion of the parable may have 
been composed and added and the 
name Lazarus incorporated under the 
influence of that story. The former 
alternative seems most unlikely. The 
dialogue in vv. 23 f. between Abraham 
and the rich man makes it indis- 
pensable that the poor man should 
have a proper name by which the 
rich man can refer to him; cf. esp. 


v. 24 mwéepwov Adapov. The latter 
suggestion is attractive. Another 


possibility is that Jo. xi. is itself 
influenced by the conclusion of this 
parable. 

By the third century names were 
provided for the rich man also. The 
Sahidic version names him Nineve. 
In pseudo-Cyprian De pascha com- 
pulus (A.D. 242-243) he is called 
Finaeus. This is, no doubt, the same 
as Phinees, the name given in Pris- 
cillian, Tract ix. Gressmann conjec- 
tures that both Nineve (Nuvaios) and 
Phinees (Pivaios) are independent 
corruptions of Mevatos, a conjectural 
Greek equivalent for ;yo7 AnD, the 
name of the rich publican in the 
Jewish story of Pal. Talm. Chagiga, 
77d. This seems precarious. M.R. 
James, J.Th.S. vii. (1906), pp. 
564 f., quotes a marginal note from 
a versified Bible of Peter of Riga 
(end of 12th cent.) which names the 
rich man Amonofis. 

19. toppipav Kat Bicocov] A 
purple garment would be worn over 
linen undergarments. For the com- 
bination cf. Rev. xviii. 12, Prov. 
Kxix. 40 (xxxi. 22), Piovos—a 
Semitic loan-word (7/13) long natural- 
ised in Greek. On the material and its 
manufacture in Egypt see reff. s.v. 
Bioowos in M.M. 

21. ercOuuay yxoptacOjvar] Cf. 
xv. 16. GrAAd Kal of Kives KTA,] 
We must probably take this as an 
ageravation of the poor man’s dis- 
tress, not as an alleviating circum- 
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Sheol he lifted up syr.sin 


stance (as though the dogs shewed a 
kindness which men refused). The 
poor man is unable to fend off the 
vagrant dogs. To an oriental the 
dog is an unclean animal. 

22, dmevexOnvas avtoy imd Tov 
dyyéAwv] That the soul is carried 
away at death by supernatural beings 
is a widespread idea. For the rab- 
binic doctrine (first attested by R. 
Meir c. A.D. 150) of ‘the angels of 
service’ and ‘the angels of destruc- 
tion,’ who encounter the souls of 
the righteous and of the godless re- 
spectively at death, see S.B. ad loc. 
The conception here is that at death 
the departed go at once to their 
appropriate place. Without awaiting 
a ‘last judgement,’ the rightcous 
are taken to join the patriarchs in 
heaven or Paradise, and the un- 
righteous are surrendered to torment 
in Hades; cf. xxii. 43. Nothing here 
leads us to suppose that an ‘ inter- 
mediate state’ is being pictured. 
According to S.B. (ii. p. 227) there 
is in the old Jewish literature no trace 
of the use of the term ‘ Abraham’s 
bosom ’ to describe that part of Sheol 
or Hades set apart for the righteous, 
nor is the Garden of Eden or Paradise 
ever located in Sheol. ‘To lie in 
Abraham’s bosom’ plainly means to 
enjoy close fellowship with the patri- 
arch, but whether the metaphor is 
drawn from the relation of parent 
and child (cf. Jo. i. 18) or from the 
proximity of fellow-banqucters (cf. 


Jo. xiii. 23 and supra, xiii. 29) is 
uncertain. The former seems more 
congruous. The phrase occurs once . 
in the Talmud (T. B. Qiddushin, 
72b), but its meaning there is doubt- 
ful. Cf. Abraham’s Studies, ii. p. 
203. For the idea that the patri- 
archs receive the faithful departed © 
ef. 4 Macc. xiii. 17 otrTws waOdvras 
ypas ABpadp kat loadx Kai’ laxkoB 
brodeEovTat. : 

kat érddy] Not a superfluous 
addition. No token of the divine 
judgement — and failure to receive 
burial would be accounted such— 
was manifested on earth. Cf. 8.B. 
ad loc. 

23. €v Tw dOn] i.e. Sheol, the place 
of the departed. Properly distinct 
from Gehenna, the place of torment 
to which the wicked are committed 
after judgement. But when the idea 
of judgement at death becomes pre- 
valent, as in the Jewish Hellenistic 
world of thought, the conception of 
Sheol or Hades is modified. In Enoch 
xxii. there are adjoining quarters of 
torment and blessedness in Sheol for 
the evil and the good unitl the judge- 
ment. Elsewhere in Enoch (xxxix.) 
the dwellings of the righteous are in 
heaven. The ‘geography’ is equally 
vague in this passage. S8.B. (Ex- 
cursus Scheol, iv. p. 1019) wish to 
keep the usual N.T. meaning of ays 
in this passage as the place of the 
departed and think that both Lazarus 
and the rich man are in Hadesor Sheol, 
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avTou. Tldrep "ABpadp, édén- 24 


cov pe Kat wéuvrov Adfapov iva Ban To aKkpov Tod 


\ » A / 9 
Kat avtos hwvncas etiey 


a ‘ , \ a 4 
SaxtvrAov avrod datos Kat Katarpvén THY yAoooay pov, 


¢ fal Gal 9 b / / 
67. Gduva@pat ev TH proyt TavTn. eimev 5é “ABpaayw Te- 25 
Kvov, pynoOnts. OTe améAaBes Ta ayaba cov év TH Cwy 
gov, kat Adfapos opoiws Ta Kaka: viv 5é wde TapaKanei- 

a a \ an 
rar ov 6 dduvacat. Kat év maou Tovtos perakv nuoy 26 

\ e a / / ? / ef e Oéx 5 

kal tov yaopa péya éoTypixtar, OTws ot OérovTes dia- 


fal a \ e “ A / ‘ 9 tal : \ 
Bivar évOev mpos vpas pn Svvevtar, pynde éxeiPev mpos 


al a 3 n 9 
nuads Swatrepaow. cimev 6€ Epwra ce ovv, matep, iva 27 
/ > \ 5 \ 9 a / ” \ 
Téwrbns avTov els TOV olKkoy Tod TaTpos pov, eyo yap 28 


; b 4 xg / bd a WA \ \ 
mévTe adedhovs, ows StawapTvpHTal avTois, Wa py Kab 


25 wde codd et verss paene omn: ode 1 etc Diat (ut vid cf Burkitt Hv. da Meph. 


vol. ii, p. 136) S: in verss latt hic et woe et ode reddere potest 


but separated from one another by 
the ‘great chasm.’ So also Bousset, 
Rel. d. Jud.2 pp. 2931. But this 
verse seems rather to favour the 
view that the rich man alone is év ay. 
If so, Hades is here used almost as 
equivalent to Gehenna (for this usage 
ef. 8.B. iv. p. 1017), and this view 
seems to be supported by the ob- 
servation of S.B. that the term 
‘Abraham’s bosom’ is not used of 
a part of Sheol in Jewish literature. 
Cf. v. 22 n. 

24. Ildrep "ABpadp] Abraham is, 
and remains, the father of them both. 
Cf. Téexvov v. 25. 

vdaros] In En. xxii. of. there is a 
Spring of water in the dwellings of 
the righteous dead. Cf. also Chagiga 
774, where the poor but pious 
student of the law is seen in a dream 
by his fellow, wandering at his ease 
in gardens and by springs of water, 
while the godless man (like Tantalus) 
stretches out his tongue from the 
bank at a stream of water which he 
is unable to reach. 

26. The request of the rich man 
not only ought not, but cannot be 
granted. This verse affords the 


transition to the second part of the 
parable. If Lazarus cannot come 
to the rich man in Hades, at least 
let him be sent to the rich man’s 
brethren on earth, that they may 
repent while there is yet time. 

év macau tovTots] In all this con- 
dition of things there is a further 
point. The reading éwi (AD, etc.) 
for év (NB al) is easier and no 
doubt secondary, but it must give 
the right sense: ‘in addition to all 
this.’ It is too bald to translate, with 
Lagrange, ‘in all these regions.’ 

xXdopa peya] This does not appear 
to be a usual feature in Jewish 
eschatological conceptions. The ya- 
cpata in Plato, Rep. x. 614 (Myth 
of Er) are the two ways by which 
the souls depart after judgement, 
and provide no parallel to this 
passage. 

27. Ci. Rep. x. 614 D eimety dre 
deo. avtov adyyeAov avOpdros ye- 
veoOat TaY exe? Kal StaxeAcvouvTs of 
dkovety te Kal OedoOat ravra Ta 
év to tor. Lucian, Demon. 43 
eEpopevov O€ Tivos" Tlota vopiters evar 
TO, év gOov; Tepipervov, Eby, KaKEl- 
Gév wou érioteAd. 
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\ oo \ , A 4 ; p~ 
29 avtTot GXOwow eis. TOY TOTOY ToOUTOY THS Bacavov. eyet 


dé “ASpadp 


“@ \ > 
o O06 et7reV 


"Kyovot Mavoéa cai tos mpopytas: dKov- 


Odbyi, matep “ABpadp, arr 


, b) \ a a \ \ 
cay TIS amo vexp@v TopevOn mpos avToUsS peTavoncovaty. 


30 caTwoayv avTov. 
9 \ 
31 elev O€ atTo 


Ei Mavoéws Kal tev mpopnTav ovK 


b) 4 >Q? 97 b] a b A , 
akovovucty, ovo EQV TLS EX VEKPO@V avacTy Tete Ono ovTat. 


I Eimev 5€ mpos tovs pabntas avtod 


’"Avévdentov éorev 


a \ \ a \ ? ? @ 
Tod Ta oKavoara ph édOeiv, WAnY ovat du ov EpyeTas: 


a a , N / \ / 
2 AVaLTENEL AVT@ €¢ ALOoS pVALKOS TEPiKELTAL TrEepl TOV TPa- 


an ’ \ x 
XNNOV avTOD Kal EppiTrTas els THY Paddaccay 4 iva cKav- 


31 avacry] azedOy (vel simile) syr.sin lat.vi: avacry kat aedOy D Tren 


31. The reading of syr.sin and 
lat.vt (preferred by Blass and Merx) 
may be ascribed to the influence 
of wopev0y above. If, as is prob- 
able, dvaor} be the original reading, 
the resurrection of Jesus (or of 
Lazarus? cf. Jo. xi.) and the sub- 
sequent unbelief of the Jews can 
hardly have been absent from the 
mind of the evangelist. Cf. vv. 19, 
20 0. 

I-to. Four disconnected sayings. 
There appears to be no unity of 
thought. Parallels to the first three 
occur in Matthew in fairly close 
proximity. The arrangement, there- 
fore, may go back to Luke’s source. 

1-2. On Scandals. There is a 
parallel to this saying in Mt. xviii. 
6-7, where, however, the two clauses 
occur in inverse order. There is also 
a parallel to v. 2 in Mk. ix. 43 
(omitted, with the rest of this section, 
in Lk.). Mt. has perhaps con- 
flated Q and Mk. (Mk. éva tov 
pukpov ToiTtwy TOV TurtevdvTw : 
so Mt. + es éue), and Lk. may 
preserve the form of Q, though 
verbal alterations are probable. 
Another version of the saying is 
quoted in Clem. ad Cor. xlvi. (with 
rov éxAexTov frov for THY pLKpov 
TOUTWY). 


1. dvévOextov] Here only in N.T. 
and rare elsewhere, but cf. xiii. 33 
ovk evdéxerat, ‘it is not possible’ 
—likewise dz. Xey. 

7a «=oKdvdara] oxdvdadov not 
infreq. in LXX as equivalent for 
wow a ‘bait,’ or ‘lure,’ and then 
fig. ‘snare.’ So also in class. Gk. 
oxavddAn@pov means ‘the spring 
of a trap.’ The idea of a snare or 
lure by which a man is liable to be 
entrapped into sin is perhaps the 
dominant idea connoted by the word 
in the N.T. rather than ‘stumbling- 
block.’ Cf. M.M. and P.B. s.v. 

2. AvovreAc?] Goodclassical Greck. 
LXX. Here only in N.T. 

XiOos puvdtxés] Prob. Lk.’s cor- 
rection for the more picturesque 
pbdos dvuxds (Mt. and Mk.). On 
the meaning of the latter term 
(a mill-stone turned by an ass) see 
Lagrange, p. 551. 

Jesus propounds no theory of the 
origin of evil. Its existence is recog- 
nised and its necessity affirmed, but 
this recognition is coupled with a 


“woe’ upon the man through whom 


temptation shall come even to the 
least and humblest. The addition 
in Mk. Mt. rev wictevdvtwy [eis 
éué Mt.] applies the saying to the 
life of the Christian community. 
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a . fal 7 / 
Sadion TOV piKpOVv ToUTaV éva. 
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mpoaéxyete EavTois. av 3 


€ , iy y / b , >on \ 2\ 
apupTy oO adedpos JOU ETLTLULNTOV AUTW, KAL EaY META- 


/ v 3 “"\ \ aA e / aA e / ¢ / > 
vonon APES AUT@* Kal Eady ETTUKLS THS NMEpAaS ApapTHCH Es 4 


4 \ \ / fal 
oé Kal émTaKis émiatpeyn mpos ce Aéyov Meravoo, 


/ b) o 
NOELS AUTO. 

; e tal / 
IIpoc@es ajuiv moti. 


@S KOKKOY oLvaTrews, 


5 . oe , 
elvrev O€ O KUpLOS 


ad- 


\ 9 e 3 / a 4 
Kai eivav ot amocrodo: Te Kupip § 


Ee éyere miortw 6 
x 


~ / a a } , 
eXeyere av TH ocvKapivw [TavTy] 


"ExpelwOnrs cal putevOnts év ty Oardoon: Kat banKxovcer 


N e tal 
av vp. 


Tis 8€ é& tpaov Sodrdov eywv apo- 7 


a 3 ; a / a 39 a a a 
TPLOVTA 1) TowaivovTa, Os etcedOovTt ex TOU aypoU EpEl avT@ 
6 ravry om SDL 


3-4. On Forgiveness. mporéxere 
éavTois] This phrase is frequent in 
Lk. (xii. I, xxi. 34; Ac. v. 35, xx. 
28) and peculiar to the Lucan writ- 
ings in N.T. It is perhaps intro- 
duced here to make a connexion with 
the preceding saying: Take heed 
how you treat others, take heed also 
to yourselves. Parallels to vv. 3-4 
in Mt. xviii. 15, 21-22. Mt. ap- 
pears to have expanded the former 
part of this saying into a rule of 
Church discipline. Here it is offences 
against the individual which are 
in question throughout. Mt. does 
not give the injunction to forgive 
until vv. 21-22. Peter’s question in 
Mt. v. 21 may be editorial. Lk.’s 
version of the saying lays emphasis 
upon the repentance of the sinner. 
This is not the point in Mt. vv. 21-22. 
Mt. may be the more original here. 
Cf. Harnack, Sayings, p. 94. 

5-6. On Faith, Verse 5 is an 
editorial introduction. Note the use 
of drdoroAot and 6 Kiptos. 

mpoobes ajypiv mrioti] ‘bestow 
upon us more faith, or perhaps 
better, ‘ give us also faith.’ . 

6. e¢ éxere] A present unfulfilled 
condition should have the imperfect 
in the protasis. ciyere (D al) is no 
doubt a correction. , 

Parallels to this saying are found 


in Mt. xvii. 20 b (appended to the 
Marcan narrative of the healing of 
the lunatic boy) and Mk. xi. 23 
(=Mt. xxi. 21-22); cf. also 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2. The sycamine tree (in place 
of the mountain) is peculiar to Lk. 
“If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed’ is common to Mt. 
xvii. and Lk. (not in Mk.); ‘cast 
into the sea’ is common to Lk. 
and Mk. xi. (=Mt. xxi.) (Mt. xvii. 
petaBa évOev éxe?). Here, there- 
fore, Lk. appears to be dependent 
both upon Q (Mt. xvii.) and Mk. xi. 
It is a probable conjecture that the 
oukdp.vos—far less congruous as a. 
metaphor than the mountain—is due 
to a recollection of the incident of 
the ov«7 which Lk. has omitted 
from Mk, xi. Cf. Mt. xxi. 21 od 
povov Td THS TuKAS Toujrete, GAAG 
KdV Tw Opes TOUT ElT@NTE KTA, 

7-10. The disciple a servant of God. 
Peculiar to Luke. There appears to 
be no connexion with what precedes. 
The conditions of a slave’s life are 
portrayed without comment or 
criticism. The slave works all day 
in the field, and does not expect to 
be waited on when he returns. On 
the contrary, he must first prepare 
his master’s dinner and wait upon 
him, before he eats and drinks him- 
self. Nor does the master feel him- 
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GOV Tb detTrvnTa, Kal 
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>’ v) 3 \ 3 “ b) a ¢ , 
GNX’ ovyi epet avt@ — Eotua- 

, , 4 
mepilwodpevos Ouakover prot Ews 


; \ , \ \ A , \ / , 
duyo Kal Tiw, Kal peTa Tata dayecat Kat Tlecat ov; 


\ oo» , a is ny yd 5) , \ 8 bd . 
9 BN EVEL Napev TW OVA@ OTL ETTOLNOEV TA taTvTay EVTQ 5S. 


cf \ e tal (vg 4 / \ / 
IO otTwS Kail vUpels, OTaY ToLNonTe TavTAa Ta Svatay evra 


¢ a / ef 
upiv, REYETE OTL 


a , 
TOCA TETTOLTKAMEDV. 


Aovxrot 


Q / 
éopev, 0 weiopev 


ax petoi 


9 add ov doxw AD al pler latt syr.vg 5: om NBLX 1 ete 157 ae syr.vt arm 


aegg aeth Cypr 


self under any obligation to his 
servant for his services. So is the 
relation of the disciple to God. 
When we have fulfilled all our duties, 
we still have no claim on God. What 
God bestows is the gift of his good- 
ness, not requital for service rendered. 
Montefiore rightly emphasises that 
Jesus—as well as the Rabbis—was 
not afraid to speak of man’s relation 
to God as that of slave and master. 
Both Jesus and the Rabbis from 
different points of view, and in 
different moods, taught both that 
God was man’s Father, and that 
man was God’s slave. ‘Neither is 
false.” Montefiore continues: “It is 
most notable that man can claim no 
reward from God. That was not 
quite original teaching, but it was 
so relatively. The tilt against ex- 
aggerations and perversions of the 
doctrine of tit for tat is a prominent 
and characteristic feature of the 


IO axpetot OM Syr. sin 


teaching of Jesus. What we receive 
from God is grace and goodness and 
not reward. There is no doubt that 
the excessive emphasis and elabora- 
tion of the doctrine of retribution was 
one of the weak spots in Rabbinic 
Judaism” (Synoptic Gospels, vol. ii. 
P- 543): 

The meaning of the parable is 
somewhat obscured by the adjective 
aXpetor in v. 10, if it is interpreted 
‘unprofitable’ as in Mt. xxv. 30. 
The emphasis must not fall on the 
quality of the service rendered, but 
on the circumstance that those who 
have done all are, at the end, servants 
and no more. Syr.sin omits the 
adjective, and this is preferred by 
Wellh. and J. Weiss. But dypetov 
may mean ‘poor,’ ‘unworthy,’ 
rather than ‘useless’; cf. 2 Regn. vi. 
22. Thus interpreted the adjective 
helps to bring out the sense of the 
passage. 


THe Heavine or Ten Lepers (xvii. 11-19) 


Peculiar to Luke. There are striking resemblances to the healing of the 
leper in Mk. i. 4of., but ten lepers, not one, are healed, the healing itself is 
more marvellous, the command to the lepers to shew themselves to the priests 
plays a different part in the story, and the whole narrative leads up to the 
We may 


suppose that we are here given an ideal scene, founded upon the story in Mark, 


gratitude of the one alien and the ingratitude of the other nine. 


which has taken shape in a Gentile Church: Jesus is shown as the beneficent 
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healer who lavishes his goodness upon all who need, and receives thankful 


2z7 


homage from the alien. We ought not, therefore, to ask whether the ungrateful 
nine were, or were not, saved by faith (see v. 19). 


\ > / ? a , > 3 \ \ 
Kat éyevero év Tm ‘TopeverBar eis lepovoadrnp Kai II 
? 
avtos Sinpyero bia pécov Lapapias cat Tadsraias. Kat 12 
A ? / 
elcepyouévou avrod els Twa Kopnvy amnvTnoay dexa 
\ v A ? / / \ ? \ 9 
NeTpol avopes, of aveoTncayv TroppwHev Kal avTol pay 13 


\ ? > ee) , ~ / eco A \ Sea 
davny heyovres Incod érictata, édhénoov nas. Kal towy 14 


5 3 a / > , e \ e e a 
ELTTEV GBUTOLS Tlopevevres ETTIAEIZATE EAUTOUS TOIC IEPEYCIN. 
\ 9 SF b a ¢ / 3 \ > @ ? @ @ de 
Kat éyeveTo é€v Tw UTraye avTovs éxalapicOnoay. eis dé 15 

é& avTav, doy tt idOn, tréotpepey peta Povijs peyadys 
/ \ 
Sofalwyv tov Ocov, cat émecev él mpocwmrov Tapa Tous 16 
a ca) \ 9 
qwodas avTod evyaptaTav aiT@: Kal avTos Av Lapapeirns. 
amoxpileis 5é 0 “Inaods cirev Ody ot Séxa éxabapi- 17 


aOncav; oi [8é] evvéa rod; ody ebpéOnoay vroctpéaytes 18 


a / a a \ c \ ® \ > 
Sovvat SoEav To Oed cb poy O AAXOYEVTS OvTOS; Kal EiTrev 19 


aUT@ 
II dca pecor] pecov D 1 ete 69 etc 


syr.cur : 
D lat.vt syr.vt: 


rz. We are again (cf. xili. 22) 
abruptly reminded that Jesus is on 
his way to Jerusalem. The mention 
of Samaria explains how a Samaritan 
comes to be included in the group 
of lepers in the story that follows. 
dua preoov (corrected into dia pecov 
in A and most mss.) is difficult. 
The poetical constr. of 5:4 c. accus. 
of place is found here only in N.T., 
but is not unknown in later Gk. 
prose. Cf. P.B.s.v. did. Perhaps we 
should read pecov alone with D and 
important supporters. The meaning 


28 habet dSinpxyero ryv Tepixw kar dia pecov KTX. 
ouxt oc dexa ovroe AIL al pauc arm sah 


\ / / / / 
"Avaotas Topevou' % TiaTis TOU TéowKED GE. 


Tadthaas] add et Hiericho lat.vt 
17 ovx ot] ovrot 


can hardly be ‘through the middle 
of Samaria and Galilee’ if Jesus 
was on the way to Jerusalem. It 
is better to translate ‘ between 
Samaria and Galilee,’ ic. along the 
borders of 8. and G. 

13. wdppwHev] In order to con- 
form to the law. Cf. Lev. xiii. 45, 
46; Num. v. 2. 

érictata] The Lucan substitute 
for “PaBBei or SiddoKare. Cf. v. 5, 
Vili. 24, 45, ix. 33> 49- 

14. em wWeifure EavTOUS ToOls leped- 


ow] Cf. Lev. xili. 49 f. 


CoNCERNING THE COMING OF THE Kinqpom or GoD AND THE 
REVELATION oF THE Son or May (xvii. 20-37) 


A great part of the sayings in this paragraph (vv. 23-24, 26-27, 34-37) 


are found also in Mt. xxiv., and may be presumed to come from Q. 


Matthew 


has combined a collection of apocalyptic sayings in Q with the apocalyptic 
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discourse of Mk. xiii. Luke also reproduces the two sources, but keeps them 
distinct (see c. xxi.). This paragraph also contains material peculiar to this 
Gospel, particularly the answer to the questions of the Pharisees (vv. 20-21), 
the comparison of the revelation of the Son of Man to the overthrow of Sodom 
(vv. 28-30, 32), as well as a warning parallel to Mk. xiii. 15-16 (v. 31), and 
another saying (v. 33) which occurs in a different non-Marcan context in 
Matthew. 

It seems, however, probable that Luke has to some extent edited the source. 
Verse 31 has probably been introdueed from Mk. xiii. It requires a somewhat 
foreed interpretation in its present eontext, and the same applies to the (Q) 
saying which follows. The doubts and problems to which the expectation of the 
Parousia gave rise in the second generation of believers seem to be reflected 
in Luke’s recasting of his materia]. The belief in the future eoming of the Son 
of Man maintains its ground, but the evangelist shews that disappointments 
are to be expected (v. 22), and the questions When ? and Where ? cannot be 
directly answered. The expected return of Jesus should be prepared for by 
_the renuneiation of worldly goods. Only so may men win their life in the 


world to come.’ 


20 ‘Esrepwrnbeis Sé dro tay Papicaiwy wore epyeTar 7 
Bactreia Tod Oeod drexpiOn adtois Kal cirev Odx Epye- 

e , A fa \ , a Q\ b] a 

21 tat 7 Bacidreia Tod Oeod peta Tapatnpnoews, oddé épod- 
[dou woe 9 "Exel: 


ow isov yap 7 Bacireia Tod Oeod 


20. érepwrnGeis Sé xtA.] The or ‘Lo there!’ eannot be rightly 


strueture of the introductory sentence 
is typically Greek (see Bultmann, p. 
12). Cf. 2 Clem. xii. 2 éwepwrnGets 

ap uvTds 6 Kiptos tre TivOS, TOTE 
née avTov 7 BactAcia, KTA. 

peta TapauTyphoews] The mean- 
ing is that it is useless to watch for 
signs which may shew when the 
Kingdom is about te come. The 
noun is found here only in N.T. 
and is rare elsewhere. The verb is 
found in the sense of ‘to spy upon,’ 
‘to watch,’ also ‘to observe’ days 
as a religious ordinance (Gal. iv. 10), 
but not in the exact sense required 
here for raparipycts. 

21. ovde €povowv [dob dde 1) "Exet] 
The meaning is that ‘Lo here!’ 


said of the true coming of the King- 
dom. Obviously it does not deny 
that “Lo here!’ or ‘Lo there!’ 
may be said by unauthorised pro- 
phets. There is, therefore, no con- 
tradiction of v. 23. 

9 Bt. 0. évrds byov éoriv] This 
has been diversely interpreted both 
in ancient and, in modern times. 
The obvious translation of évrdés 
bpov is ‘within you,’ ‘in your 
hearts.’ (So, among the ancients, 
Greg. Nyss., who interprets of the 
image of God bestowed upon all 
men at birth, De Virg. xii.) Cf. Ps. 
XXXVIll. (XXXix.) 4, CViii. (cix.) 22, eli. 
(cili.) 1; Is. xvi. 11. This rendering 
of evtds (adopted by Wellh. among 
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evTOS UmaVv éoTty. 

others) yields a good meaning. An un- 
healthy preoccupation with questions 
as to the time and place of the coming 
of the end is countered by a doctrine 
of the Kingdom as a spiritual and 
inward reality of which it is not 
possible to say ‘Lo here!’ and 
‘Lo there !’ 

It is objected to this interpretation 
of évrds tuwr (1) that the words are 
then inappropriate as addressed to 
the Pharisees, and (2) that this con- 
ception of the Kingdom as an inward 
and invisible power in the hearts 
of men is without parallel in the 
Gospels. The dominant conception 
in the Gospels is that of an ap- 
proaching reign of God embodied 
in a world-embracing order, into 
which men may ‘enter,’ or from 
which they may be excluded. Or, 
again, it is a gift which God will 
bestow upon his elect (cf. xii. 32). 
It does not seem doubtful that the 
‘primary meaning of ‘the Kingdom 
of God’ in the teaching of Jesus 
is eschatological. The Kingdom is 
nowhere else used to express an 
inner condition of the soul. An inner 
condition of the soul may qualify for 
admission to the Kingdom, but it is 
not itself the Kingdom. These ob- 
jections may be met by translating 
évrds tov ‘among you.’ So syr.sin. 
évrés is used in this sense in Xen. 
Anab. i. 10. 3, Hellen. ii. 3.19. The 
sentence may then be interpreted 
either (as by J. Weiss) that the 
Kingdom which is hereafter to be 
manifested is already at work among 
you (cf. xi. 20=Mt. xii. 28 dpu 
eplacey ef tas 4 B. 7. 0.), or the 
present éoTs may be treated as a 
prophetic present: ‘The Kingdom, 
-when it comes, will suddenly be in 
your midst.’ The meaning is on 
this last view essentially the same 
as that of v. 24 infra. 
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Either of these interpretations, 
based on the trans. of évrds ‘ among,’ 
is more easily harmonised with the 
general usage of the Gospels than 
the interpretation ‘within you,’ and 
it must be recognised that it is pre- 
carious to use this text as a key to 
the meaning of the Kingdom of God 
in the mind of Jesus. But this does 
not settle the question as to how 
Luke understood what he wrote. 
‘Within’ is certainly a possible 
and probably the most natural in- 
terpretation of évtdés for a Greek. 
It is undoubtedly awkward on this 
interpretation that the saying is ad- 
dressed to the Pharisees, but this 
objection is not decisive, for the mean- 
ing might be ‘in the hearts of men.’ 
By the time that Luke’s Gospel 
was written the term ‘the Kingdom 
of God’ had lost its earlier definition, 
and could be used with the new © 
context and associations which the 
teaching, death, and resurrection of 
Jesus had imparted to. the term (cf. 
Ac. i. 3, xxvili. 31). The Spirit— 
the first instalment of the inheritance 
—was already bestowed, and St. Paul 
could write to the Romans (xiv. 17) 
od ydp éeoti 7) 6. 7. 0 Bpaous Kat 
méaws, dAAG Sixaordvy Kal cipyvy 
Kal Xapa év mvevpate ayiw, What- 
ever actual saying of Jesus may lie 
behind these words, it may be that 
Luke believed that Jesus set the 
spiritual presence of the Kingdom in! 
men’s hearts in antithesis to the ex-' 
pectation of its appearance ‘here’ 
or ‘there.’ But even if this is so, 
the eschatological conception is by 
no means superseded in the mind 
of the evangelist, or eliminated from 
his Gospel. Cf. Introd. p. Ixxii. 

22. Further teaching on the coming 
of the Kingdom or the revelation of 
the Son of Man is addressed to the 
disciples. 
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9 / e / e ? 7) / na e . a a 
EXevoovtat npepar oTe eémiOupnoete play TOY HLEPW@V TOU 


23 viod Tov avOpwrov ely Kal ovK deoOe. 


"Tdod éxel % = Td0v de" 


\ a a 
Kab €povow viv 


py [arérOnte pydé] SidEnre. 


e \ e b) \ 3 , 5 n ¢ \ ‘ 3 
24 woTep yap  aoTpatTn aoTpaTTOVoa EK TYHS UTTO TOV oUpa- 


\ 3 \ e ? ? \ ; ce 4 e e\ a 
VOoV €&S THY UT Oupavov NAT EL, OUTMS EOTAL O VLOS TOV 


25 dv@pwrrouv. 


26 SoxtpacOnvar amo THs yeveds TavUTyS. 


mpotov bé€ dei avTov TodAa Tabeiv Kat drro- 


\ \ af 
Kat Kalas éyévero 


b) a e / Na e Td \ 3 a e / a 
€y TALS PEP Als WE, OUTWS EOTAL Kat EV TALS PEPats TOU 


Coa a b) / v v b] / b] / 
27 viov ToU avOpwtrou* Hobtov, emvov, éyapouv, éyauilovto, 


aypte hs twépas cichdoen N&e eic TAN KiBwTdn, Kal 7AOev 


e 
280 KaTaKkAXvcpLOS Kal 


>) , ra 
UTWNETEVY TAVTAS.. 


e , \ 
opoiws Kabas 


> + ? a e 4 / 4 ” 3 / 
éyéveto év Tais nuepars Awt: hoOwov, émiwov, nyopafor, 


29 ér@rour, épitevov, @Kodomouv: Se tyepa é&frAOev Awr 


’ \ > f v a , & Pee) . a N 3 
avo OOOMLOY, EBpezZen TYP Kal OETON ATT OYPANOY KAL aTr- 


23 amedOnre unde om B 69-13 al pauc arm 


aene omn: om BD 220 lat.vt sah 

play TOV HpEepav T. viod T. d] ie. 
one of the days of the new age after 
the Son of Man has been revealed. 
The verse is peculiar to Lk. and per- 
haps originates with him. ér.Oupetv 
four times in the Gospel in passages 
peculiar to Lk. and once in Acts. 
Christ anticipates the longings which 
the evangelist and his readers knew 
well. 

23-24=Mt. xxiv. 26-27, where 
the sayings are followed by the 
equivalent of v. 37 infra. The ap- 
pearance of the Son of Man will 
be sudden and visible to all, like a 
flash of lightning. There will there- 
fore be no need to look ‘here’ and 
‘there.’ 

24. oUTws coTas 6 vids T. d.] Mt. 
otTWS €OTUL 1) TapovTia T. VOU T. d. 
Neither here nor elsewhere does Lk. 
use 7upovoia of the ‘second coming.’ 
Perhaps it was not a natural word 
for those who were learning to look 
back to a ‘coming,’ which had 
already taken place, as well as for- 
ward to a ‘second coming.’ The 


24 add ev rn nuepa avrov codd 


later use of wapovoia for the In- 
carnation, ‘the first coming’ (Ign. 
Philadelph. ix. 2), is not found in 
the N.T. writings. 

25. Peculiar to Luke. The former 
verse need not imply the identity 
of the speaker with the Son of Man, 
ef. xii. 8n. This verse, however, 
implies the Christian doctrine of the 
Son of Man. Jesus must first be 
crucified and rejected before he can 
appear as Son of Man from heaven. 

26-27 = Mt. xxiv. 37-39. As the 
flood overwhelmed all the unthinking 
and careless world, except Noah, 
who was prepared, so will the ap- 
pearance of the Son of Man over- 
whelm all who are unprepared for 
that event. 

28-32. Another historical counter- 
part to the future appearance. 
Peculiar to: Luke. If it was con- 
tained in Q, its omission by Mt. is 
remarkable. Noah and Lot are 
grouped together in 2 Pet. ii. 5 f., 
as well as in Rabbinical texts. The 
history of Lot affords another warn- 
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\ \ 2 N ” i e / t eN An 
KaAT@ TQ AUVUTA €OTAL 3) EPA Oo vLtos TOU 


/ / 
WAECEVY TWAVTAS. 
e / 


PEPE 
2. 0N fa) ba : \ \ / b) fa) 9 a > / \ 
e7t TOU WHMQATOS KAaL TA GOKEVT) QUTOV EV TH GbLKLA, 7) 


9 / 9 , 3 9 / ial A wv 
avOpworov amokahuTretal, év éxeivn TH os éoTat 
77 9 3 , \ ¢ 3 9 mn ¢ , \ 2 , 
KaTaBUTo apa: avTd, Kai Oo éy AYP opoiws py errictpeyaTw 
, , n \ / a \ 
cic TA Otticw.  pvynuovevere THS yuvatkos wT. O5 éav 
/ \ \ b A U b) / b / 
tntnon THY Wuxny avTov TepiTotnoacbal amrodéceL avTny, 
A “a x b] / / 9 / 4 e an ? 
ds 8 ay atrodéces Swoyovnce avTynv. éyw viv, TavTy 
tal \ ” / b] / A e o 
Th vuKti écovras duo éml xKdrgtvns [psds], 0 els mapa- 
€ y / 
AnuPOnoeras Kal o Etepos aheOnoetas Ecovtat dvo0 adjPoveas 


évl TO avTo, ) pia TapadynppOnoetas 4 Se érépa ad- 
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30 
31 


32 
33 


34 


35 


36 


eOnoeTas. 


e \ 5 3 n e \ an 9 a 
o O¢€ eirev avtois “Omrov TO cwpa, éxel Kai ol 


emiovvayOnoovTar 


34 prasom Be 


‘ b) / / bd 
Kal amoKpsOevres NEyoucoty avTw 


35 om vers N* al aliq 1] vg (cod D) 


in 


Tlod, xdpse; 37 


é 
A e 


5) \ 
aETOL 


post 35 add 


dvo [ecovrar] ev [rw] aypw [o] es maparnpOnoerac kat o erepos apeOnoerat DU 700 


al latt syrr arm (ex Matt xxiv. 40) 


ing especially appropriate to the elect 
Christians, for one of the company 
that had been saved from the over- 
throw of Sodom—Lot’s wife—turned 
back and became a pillar of salt. 
In that day, therefore, let no 
man turn back to his house or his 
land. 

Verse 31 is parallel to Mk. xiii. 
15-16, where, however, the warning 
is not addressed, as here, to the 
disciples in general, but to the in- 
habitants of Palestine, when they 
see ‘the abomination of desolation.’ 
The parallel in Mk. disappears below 
at xxi. 21. The next verse prob- 
ably indicates that the sayings here 
are not to be ‘understood literally, 
but of the renunciation of earthly 
possessions. ; 

33. He who seeks to provide for 
the needs of this life will forfeit his 
soul; he who surrenders his life here 
will save it hereafter. There is no 
parallel in Mt. xxiv., and the placing 
of the saying here seems secondary. 


The saying is prob. taken from Q, 
cf. Mt. x. 39. mepuroujoacOu. and 
(woyovety, both found here only in 
Gospels, both used in LXX to trans- 
late mn, are equivalents for ower, 
‘to preserve alive’ (cf. ix. 24). (wo- 
yovety is a literal translation of achi, 
the Aramaic word for ower (Wellh.). 
D gives (woyoveiy and syr.sin achi 
in both clauses. 

34-35 =Mt. xxiv. 40-41. But 
in Mt. we have ‘two in a field,’ 
instead of ‘two in a bed.’ D lat.vt 
and later texts have supplied the 
‘two in a field’ here from Mt. 

37. This saying in Mt. follows 
the equivalent of vv. 23-24 supra. 
It has perhaps been transposed by 
Lk. to make a conclusion to the 
paragraph, and the question also 
has perhaps been supplied by him. 
The judgement will operate wherever 
it is called for. It will, therefore, 
be neither ‘here’ nor ‘there.’ Thus 
the section ends on the same note 
with which it started. 
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Two PaRABLES ON PRAYER (xviii. 1-14) 


The two parables which follow, though very different in tone and character, 
are both concerned with prayer, and are no doubt placed together for that 
reason. To each the evangelist has prefixed a slight introduction to explain 
the purport of the parable. For a similar preface to a parable cf. xix. 11 
infra. In the case of the former parable, the introduction does not entirely 
tally with the content of the parable, which is not concerned, as the introduc- 
tion suggests, with prayer in general, but with the specific prayer that God 
will speedily avenge his elect. It is possible that the evangelist in reproducing 
his source was unwilling to emphasise a moral which might be regarded as 
vindictive in temper. It is held, however, by Jiilicher (followed by Bultmann, 
p. 108) that the parable was not originally concerned with the specific moral 
which is drawn from it in wv. 6-7, but merely enforced the need for persistence 
in prayer like the very similar parable in xi. 5 f. (cf. Jiilicher’s views on the 
parable of the Unjust Steward, supra c. xvi.). The similarity in structure and 


idea between xi. 5 f. and this parable points to some close connexion. But 


the relation is not easy to determine. The idea of éxdéknous is so closely 


XVITI. 


interwoven in the texture of this story that if the eschatological element were 
eliminated from the interpretation, the parable would lose its main force. 
Wellhausen argues that the idea that God—rather than the Messiah—acts 
as Judge is Jewish, and that therefore the parable must be of early date ; 
the parable expresses the hopes of the early Christian community for vindi- 
cation against their Jewish persecutors. Wellhausen holds the parallel parable 
(xi. 5 f.) to be secondary. 

Close parallels may be noted in wording and thought between this parable 
and Ecclus. xxxv.15f. There is perhaps direct literary influence. 

The interpretation of the parable is complete with 8a. 8b appears to be 
an independent reflection which has been added later. 

The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican is another and the last 
of the Lucan illustrative stories (cf. x. 25 Introd.). The simple and skilful 
portraiture of the two men resembles the art of the parables of the Good 


Samaritan and of the Prodigal Son. 

1 “EXeyer 5€ mwapaBorAny avTois mpos To Sely mdvrore | 
/ b \ \ \ 3 a / / 

2 mpocevyerOar avrous Kal pn eveaxeiv, ANEywv Koperyjs tes 

hv & twe mores Tov Oeov pn poPovpevos Kal advOpwrrov 


I. atrots] ie. the disciples, cf. 2. Tov Oedv pip... pp evtpero- 
xvii, 22, pevos] Forthe double characterisation 
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AY ? / i , \ a 5) a t ? , \ 
an evtTperropevos. ynpa bé Hv év TH Tore éxelyn Kal 
ap ‘ a t > t , >A nn 2? 
HPXETO Tpos avtov reyouca ‘Exdinnoov pe aro tod av- 

/ \ ? yA > ON / \ a \ 
TLOLKOU fLov. Kal ovK HOedev el ypovov, pera TadTa Ee 

5 a ‘ \ a 

eimev ev éavtd Ee xat tov Oeov ot hoBodpat ovdé av- 

/ / \ 
Opwirov évtpérropar, Sia ye TO TWapéyew pow KOTOY THY 
e/ \ 


iva pn 
Kimev 5& 0 Kvptos 


t , ) t > 7 i) t 2 L 
NNPav TAVUTYYV EKOLENTW QUT, ets TEXOS EPNOMEVT 


e tA 3 / , t N 
vrwmiagn pe. Axovoate Ti 0 KpiTns 
= ) , , ¢ \ \ > N iy N > oP 

THS adsxias. Nevers 0 S€ Deas ov pn Toinon THY éxdiKxnoLy 


fal n a A , ? Lal / ‘ / 
TOV EKNEKTOV aVTOD TOV BowVTwWY AUT NwEepasS KAL VUKTOS, 


\- an % n 
Kat paxpoOumet é7 autos; 
Lal ‘ 
exdixnow avtav év Taye. 
b] \ 9 ¢ / \ rd 
éeX\Owav apa eupnoe THY TioTW 


ef. Dion. Hal. x. 10. 7 ove Oeiov 
poByOevres yoXby ovr” avOpwrivyny 
EVTPUTEVTES VELLET LY. 

4. elrev ev éuvto] The soliloquy 
is very frequent in the parables 
peculiar to Lk. Cf. xii. 17, xv. 17, 


xvi. 3. But also xii. 45 = Mt. xxiv. 
48. 

ei kat... 00... Oud yeTo.. |] 
Cf. xi. 8. 


5. pxopervy trurut(y] trwmed Cer 
properly ‘to strike someone in the 
face,’ ‘to give a black eye’; also 
in a more extended sense but still 
connoting physical violence, 1 Cor. 
ix. 27, ‘I handle my body roughly,’ 
and Aristoph. Pax 541 of cities 
devastated by war. To interpret of 
physical assault here would give good 
sense and make an effective contrast 
to mupeyety Kdrov above. So Wellh., 
Klostermann. But the present tenses 
are against this. We should expect 
é\fotca trumidoy. It is better to 
assume a metaph. use of the word: 
‘lest her visits end in causing me 
grave trouble.’ 

6. 6 KpiTys THs ddexius] Cf. Tov 
OLKovopLov THs dduxias, xvi. 8 and n. 

7. Kat paxpoOupe? ex’ adtois ;] 
The meaning and grammar are alike 
obscure. The clause is taken by 


/ t ra) th / \ 
NEYO vty OTL Toimoes THV 8 


\ ¢ e\ A 5 ? 
TAY O vios TOD avOpwrrov 


ert ths yis; 


some (e.g. Bengel, Plummer, J. Weiss) 
as a pendant to Bowvrwv: the elect 
ery to God, and God patiently hears 
their cry. But this obscures the 
point that, for the time being, God 
does not intervene, though he will 
shortly do so. It seems better, 
therefore, with Wellh., to translate 
‘does God restrain his anger?’ i.e. 
is God patient at the misdoings of 
those who ill-treat the elect? .éx 
avtois then means ‘in the ease of 
the elect,’ and is not governed by 
pakpoOvpet as Mt. xviii. 26, 29; 
Ja. v. 7. But the change of ‘tense 
after qoujoy is awkward; likewise 
the conjunction of two questions of 
which the former expects the answer 
‘yes, and the latter the answer 
‘no. “Bad Greek, perhaps bad 
translation, or both at once,” Wellh. 
Jiilicher suspects a gloss from Ecelus. 
XXXV. 22. 

8. rly... ext tis ys] This 
verse strikes a different note from 
the urgency of the preceding parable. 
We revert to the theme of the 
paragraph which precedes the parable 
—the coming of the Son of Man— 
and the anxious question is pro- 
pounded, What is the state which 
the Son of Man will find when he 
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5 , : / : n 
9 Eiwev &€ Kat mpos twas tovs memoloras éb EéavTois 


4 27 N / \ ? a \ \ ‘ 
bt eow Sixaco Kat éEovdevodvtas Tovs Noutrovs THY Tapa- 


10 BoAnv tavTnp. 


II mpocevEacGa, cis Papsoaios kat o Erepos TeAwYNS. 


) ) 
"AvOpwrot Sv0 avéBnoav ets TO lepov 


Papicaios orabeis. Tadta mpos éavTov mpocnvyeto “O 


/ , n nd : , 
Oeos, evyapioT@® cot OTL OvK Eiput WoTTEP Of RoLTrOl 


TOV 


2 , e ” / BY ‘ e ae e 
avOparrwy, ApTayes, GOLKOL, hoLvot, 4) KAL @WS OUTOS O TE-* 


I2 Awvns: 


ef n 
13 00a KTMpAL. 


a / 9 
ovdé TOUS OP9arpovs émdpas eis TOY ovpavov, ANA 


. n ¢ a / 
To aotHOos éavTod A€éyor 
14 TWA®. 


10 o erepos} ees D 


4 \ a tA b 4 ? 
ynotevoa dis tov caBButov, aodexarevw TavTa 
¢ \ ‘ / S 
o 6€ Tedkwvns paxpofev éEctws ox OEdEV 
f 
ETUTrTE 


¢ / ¢ / / “ e 

O Geos, thacOyTi pot TO apap- 

rE ¢ A :B ®e 8 8 / ? \ 
yo vptv, xatéBn ovTos dedexatwmpévos evs TOV 


11 TavTa mpos eavTov N°BL 1 etc: Kad eavrov ravta 


D syr.vt arm: ravra N%* lat.vt; wpos eavrov ravra A aal pler = 


comes? tiv wiatty, ‘the faith,’ ice. 
the faith of the Christian Church. 
‘The saying, perhaps, echoes the 
anxiety of a Church leader distressed 
at the inroads of strange teachings. 

g. mpds Twas] The Pharisees are 
meant, but not named, since a 
Pharisee is a character in the par- 
able. mpéds may mean that these 
were the persons addressed (as e.g. 
xvii. 1 and often), or, more probably, 
it should be translated ‘ with regard 
to’ or ‘against.’ dv, ‘that,’ not 
(with Grotius) ‘ because.’ 

10. dveBnoav] ‘The two went up 
from the city to the temple mount. 

mpooevéac Out] Perhaps at one of 
the stated hours of prayer. Cf. i. 10 ; 
Ac. iii. I. 

11. oTaGeis] ‘took up his posi- 
tion.’ Contrast extws v. 13. mpds 
éuvtév, whether placed before or 
after TauvtTu, must be taken with 
mpoonvdyeTo: ‘he prayed with him- 
self.’ It would be more in keeping 
with custom and with the tenor of 
the parable if he prayed aloud. The 
reading of D, supported by syr.vt, 
yields a better sense: ‘took up his 
position by himself and prayed thus,’ 


evxyapicTto] The thanksgiving is 
not feigned. The Pharisee is truly , 
thankful that he has fulfilled what 
God’s law demands. 

12. Not only does the Pharisee 
fulfil the requirements of the law, 
but he does more than the law asks. 

vnotetw dis} Self-imposed fasts 
were observed by pious Jews on 
Mondays and Thursdays (see Schiirer, 
ii. p. 573). Christians took over 
the practice, but changed the days 
to Wednesdays and Fridays (Didache 
viii. I). 

ravTa Goa KTopal] ‘all that I 
receive’: i.e. he pays a tithe on all 
his income—not on all that he pos- 
sesses. mdvraisemphatic. The law 
prescribed the payment of tithes on 
produce (Num. xviii. 21; Deut. xiv. 
22 f.). Pharisaic zeal extended 
this to garden herbs, Mt. xxiii. 23, 
with Klostermann ad loc. 

13. ovde] To be taken with the 
whole clause: ‘would not even look 
up to heaven.’ 

iAdoOnti por TH apaptwArA@] De 
nemine alio homine cogitat, Bengel. 

14. dedsexatwpevos] i.e. accepted 
with God. The doctrine of the 
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9 fa) 3 a! / a ¢ a \ 

oikov avTov Tap éxelvoy' OTL Tas 0 Wav éavTOY TaTeE- 
e a \ / 

ywOnoetat, o O€ TaTrEewar éavToy IYrwOnoeTat. 


mas 6 bYov KTA.] This saying has 
already been given above, xiv. II. 
Cf. Mt. xxiii. 12. 


parables of c. xv. is reasserted: yive- 
TOL Xupa evaroov THY ayyéAwy TOD 
Deod eri Evi dpapTwoAG petavoovyrt, 


_ CHILDREN BLESSED. A RicH MAN WHO WOULD INHERIT ETERNAL Lirs. 
THE PASSION FORETOLD (Xviii. 15-34) 

Luke now resumes the thread of the Marcan narrative which he dropped 
at ix. 50, and with certain additions, omissions, and amplifications he continues 
to follow it to the end. The adjustment to the other material is not obtrusive. 
In the Gospel as it stands there is no clear break between the last section and 
the Marcan sections which follow now. We are still on the road to Jerusalem. 

Luke has dropped Mk. x. 1-12 (on Divorce). Probably he considered that 
xvi. 18 already sufficiently gave Christ’s teaching on this subject. The 
blessing of the infants, the question of the rich man, with the sayings on the 
dangers of wealth and the rewards of renunciation, and the last prophecy of the 
Passion, are in the same order as in Mark and reproduce the Marcan text with 


but slight changes. 
IIpocédepov S€ adt@é nai ta Bpépyn iva adtav amtytas: 15 
a ? a 
iSdvtes b€ of pabntal éretipav adtois. 0 5€ ‘Inoods mpoc- 16 
exaréoato [ara] Aéyov “Adete ta Tatdia epyecOar mpds 
\ \ , 2 / a \ / b] \ ¢e 
pe Kal py K@AVETE a’Td, TOV yap ToLoUTwY éeoTiv 4 Bact- 


Aelia ToD Oeod. dunv eyo piv, ds dv pH SéEntar tH 17 
> + 2 ? / 
etoéEAOn Eis avTHD. 


AvéacKare 18 


/ a n ¢€ / b \ 

Bactreiav tov Oecd ws Tadiov, ob py 
\ f 

Kai érnperncéy tis avtov dpywv Réyor 


16 mpocexadeoaro avra] om aura B 


15-I7=Mk. x. 13-16; Mt. xix. 
13-15. Luke omits to say that 
Jesus was vexed with the disciples, 
and he omits to say that he embraced 
the children. For the latter omis- 
sion (also om. Mt.) cf. ix. 48 supra == 
Mk. ix. 36. There is a reluctance 
to ascribe strong emotion to Jesus. 
It is prob. due to the same motive 
that D lat.vt (codd.) syr.vt sub- 
stitute mpooxaheoduevos for év- 
aykaduodpevos in Mk. x. 16. > 
15. 7a pen] ‘ their infants’ (cf. 


youth,’ 


ii. 12-16) for Mk. radia. Bpédy is 
less appropriate, as some conscious 
capacity in the children seems needed 
to give point to the saying concern- 
ing receiving the Kingdom of God as 
a little child. 

17. ws ma.diov] ie. with the dis- 


position of a child. 


18-23 = Mk. x.17 f.; Mt. xix. 16f. 
18. dpxwv] Not in Mk. An in- 
ference from the questioner’s great 
wealth. Mt. makes the man ‘a 
and therefore drops ék 


Q 
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19 dyaGé, Ti Toujcas C@dy ai@viov xdnpovouncow; 


avTe 6 ‘Inaods 
20 pn els [0] eds. 
moneycuc, MA KAéwuc, 
21 tratépa coy Kal 


/ 
22 épvraka é« veorntos. 


Té pe Aéyess dyabov ; 
Tas évToNasS oldas 
Ms weyAomaptypHcuc, 


THN MHTEPA. 


eimev be 
ovdels dryabos et 
Mi 


Tima TON 


Mé# moixeycuc, 


e \ 95 fa’ , 
o oe eirev Tadta tavra 


? / \ e 2 la’ 95 > An 
akoudgas dé Oo Incods €UTTEV aUT@ 


i / / 
"Ere &v cot dele: wavtTa dca eyes TwANnTOV Kal Suddos 


a ‘ v4 \ 9 a F) a \ an .. 
mTwyois, Kat &€es Onoavpoy év [rots] ovpavois, Kal Sedpo 


23 aKxodrovder pov. 


24 Rv yap mAovovos oodpa. 


5 
ELT EV 


e \ ? / a b 2 / 
0 0€ aKkovcas TabTa mTepirdvTros éyevynOn, 


Iéav 5€ adrov [6] “Inoods 


A t e N , ” 3 \ 
Il@s dvoxorws of Ta yxpnpata éyovres ets Thy 


i / n fal 3 / b) / , 3 
25 Bacireiay Tod Oeod eiomropevovTat: EUKOTT@TEPOY Yap EaTLY 


Kdpnrov Sia tTenuwatos Berovns eioedOciv 4 mrovctov eis Ty 


19 ets o Beos] om o N*B* 


vedTyTos in the man’s reply to 
Jesus. Luke omits the detail of 
the Marcan setting that the man 
came running and kneeling to Jesus 
as he was setting out on the road. 
He also omits Mk.’s statement that 
Jesus loved the man. 

ti Tmowmoas . . . KAnpovopijow |] 
More idiomatic than Mk. ri zoujow 


o 


bva sw eS 

rg. Unlike Mt. Lk. does not 
stumble at the words of Jesus, Ti 
pe Aéyets dyabdy; ovdeis dyads. 

22. Lk. somewhat strengthens the 
form of the renunciation which is 
required by adding wdvra. d1dd0s] 
‘distribute. An improvement on 
86s (Mk.). 

24-26. A greatly weakened version 
of Mk. x. 23-27. In Mk. the rich 
man goes away (d7nAGev v. 22; om. 
Lk. v. 23), whereupon Jesus looks 


round on his disciples and addresses . 


them. Contrast doy dé adroy oJ, 
elev V. 24. Verses 24, 25 compress 
into one two distinct speeches of 
Mk., of which the latter is a 
heightened repetition of the former. 
The increasing astonishment of the 


22 oupavots] praem tos BD 


24 o Iyoous] om o B 


disciples so graphically portrayed 
in Mk. disappears, and the exclama- 
tion Kat ris Sivaras cwORvar; is 
transferred from the disciples to 
the Jewish audience in the back- 
ground (eirav &€ of dxotoarres, v. 
26). In Mk. Jesus again ‘looks on’ 
the disciples before he utters the 
final words, and these themselves 
are far more vigorously rendered in 
Mk. than in Lk. (v. 27), 

24. The Rabbinic attitude towards 
wealth is discussed by Abrahams, 
Studies, i. pp. 113 f. The Rabbis 
recognised that poverty was an evil. 
“There is [in Rabbinic teaching] no 
cult of poverty, neither is there a 
cult of wealth. Both are conditions 
of good and ill rather than good and 
ill themselves. Not the possession 
of wealth but too absolute a devo- 
tion to its acquisition and too ready 
a surrender to its temptations. were 
feared.” It is natural that the more 
radical attitude of this saying should 
cause astonishment in a Jewish 
circle. 

25. Tpijparos PBeAdvyns] ‘the eye 
of a needle,’ for tpupadtds paidos 
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o 6¢ eirev Ta advvata Tapa 27 
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/ 
dvaBaivopev eis “lepovcadyy, Kal tercoOnoetas TavTa Ta 
yeypaupéeva Sta ToY MpopnTav TH vi@ ToD dvOpwrov- 


30 AaBn BD al: aodaSn NAL al pler 
lat.vt syr.hl-mg Diat Cypr: exarovrardactova syr. vt 


TodAaTAaclova] erramdaciova D 


Mk. Cf. Phryn. Ixxii. BerSvn kal 
PedovorwAns dpyata, y) Sé pais ti 
éoriy o¥K adv Tis yvoty. In truth 
padis is the older word which had 
been replaced by MeAdvy in Attic. 
See Rutherford ad loc. 

28 f. As Luke tells the story, 
the disciples in the person of Peter 
here first intervene. They have 
renounced all: what then is to be 
their reward? The answer is that 
they will indeed be rewarded both 
in this age and in the age to come. 
It is remarkable that Lk. has omitted 
the words pera, Suwypov which in 
Mk. qualify the reward in this 
present world. Mt. leaves 
promise of reward general without 
referring either to this world or the 
world to come, and appends the 
parable of the labourers in the vine- 
yard to interpret the nature of the 
reward. 

29. 1) yuvatka] Lk. alone adds 
this. Cf. xiv. 26 supra. He omits 
‘sisters,’ gives ‘ parents’ for ‘ mother 
or father,’ and omits ‘lands.’ 

30. toAAarAaciova] In agreement 
with Mt. against Mk. éxarovra- 


the. 


awAaciova, But we should probably 
read éxtarAaciova with D lat.vt. 
Both Mt. and Lk. omit from Mk. 
the repetition of the goods which 
the disciple may have renounced. 
Lk. omits the saying with which the 
section ends in Mk.: ‘Many that 
are first shall be last, and the last 
first. He has already given it at 
xiii. 30 in what he probably con- 
sidered to be a more Sp pEopriate 
setting. 

31-34. The third and last of the 
predictions of the Passion which Lk. 
has taken over from Mk. But in 
Lk. the two former (ix. 22, 43- 
45) are widely separated from the 
last owing to the interpolations of 
the central section. Another brief 
prophecy of the Passion has been 
introduced above at xvii. 25. The 
preceding verse in Mk. (x. 32 sjoav de 
év tH 600 dvaBaivovtes eis “lepo- 
cédupa, Kat Iv mpodywv atrots 6 
*Incots, Kat €GapPBotvto, of 8é dxo- 
Aovdotvres EfpoPotvro) is omitted. 
The former part seemed superfluous 
(see v. 31 “dod dvaPaivoper es 


*TepovoaAn), and a partial equiva- 
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32 mapadoOnceras yap Tois eOveow Kai euratyOnoetas Kal 


eC, / \ b] / \ / 3 
33 wBpicOjcetrat Kai eumTvoOnoeTal, Kal pacTiywoayTes «atro- 


A / : a / Aa / / 
KTEvODTL avTOV, Kab TH Huépa TH TPLTH avacTNHoETAL. 


\ 3 \ 9A / a \ i \ Ca aA 
34 Kai avtol ovdév tovTwy OuvvyKaAV, Ka’ NV TO PHMa TOVTO 


/ A \ / \ f 
KeKpULLevOY aT’ avTwV, Kal OUK éyivywoKOY Ta AeyoueEva. 


lent for the latter is to appear infra 
v.28. TheprophecyinLk. isamplified 
by a characteristic reference to the 
scriptures in which the death of 
the Messiah had been foretold. This 
prepares the way for the interpreta- 
tion of the scriptures which the 
Risen Christ gives to his disciples, 
xxiv. 27, 45 f. Luke adds to the 
prophecy the statement that the 
disciples did not at this time under- 
stand what was said. 

32. mapadoOjoeras yap Tots €Ove- 


atv] Mk. gives “And the Son of 


Man shall be given up to the chief 
priests and to the scribes, and they 
shall condemn him to death and 
give him up to the Gentiles,” and 
this corresponds to ‘the Marcan 
Passion narrative, where sentence 
of death is passed by the High 
Priest. In Lk. the Sanhedrin do 
not condemn Jesus to death, but 
hand him over to Pilate. The 
abbreviation and modification of 
Mark here is probably. therefore 
made in view of what is to follow. 
Kat vBpicOijoerat] Add. Luc. 


JESUS AT JERICHO: THE HEALING oF A BLrinp Man, ZAccHAEUS 
THE Pusiican THE Host or JESUS (xviii. 35—-xix. 10) 

Luke has omitted at this point the Marcan narrative of the request of the 
sons of Zebedee (Mk. x. 35-45). A parallel version of some of the sayings of 
Jesus connected with that incident in Mark is included in the narrative of the 
Last Supper (xxii. 24 f.), and with Mk. x. 38 compare Lk. xii. 50. Luke’s: 
general tendency to avoid phrases and incidents which might appear to reflect 
upon the character of the Apostles would incline him to pass over the section. 

Then follows the next Marcan paragraph: the healing of the blind man. 
The modifications are slight except that in Mark Jesus heals the blind man 
as he leaves Jericho, whereas in Luke the healing takes place as Jesus draws 
near to the city. The evangelist has little concern for accuracy or fidelity to 
his source in a detail of this kind, if it suits the purpose of his general pre- 
sentation to make a change. His motive here was probably that of providing 
an introduction to the story of Zacchaeus which he has worked into the 
Marcan narrative at this point. The crowd which attends Jesus as he enters 
the city (v. 36, cf. Mk. x. 46) leads up to the story of the little chief publican, 
Zacchaeus, who climbs a tree in order to see Jesus as he enters, and is chosen 
by Jesus to be his host. 

The story of Zacchaeus is another of a group of incidents peculiar to Luke 


which appear to be later and secondary counterparts to stories in Mark. The 
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hospitality of Zacchaeus is to the hospitality of Levi what the healing of the 
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ten lepers is to the healing of the leper of Mark i. go f. See Introd. p. Ixviii. 
The latter part of the scene is very vaguely filled in. It is not easy to see 
when or where Zacchaeus ‘ stood and said to the Lord, Behold the half of my 
goods,’ etc., nor when, where, and in whose presence the Lord pronounced 
The heart of the story is to be sought in the last 


Zacchaeus, though an outcast in public estimation, is yet a care 


the blessing on his host. 
two verses. 
to the Son of Man and a true son of Abraham. Loisy suggests that in the 
collocation of the two stories, the healing of the blind man and Zacchaeus, the 
evangelist is moved by a conscious symbolism: the blind man typifies Judaeo- 
Christians (‘ Jesus, thou Son of David,’ v. 38) and Zacchaeus Gentile Christians. 
The question whether or not Zacchaeus was a son of Abraham by birth is, 
Loisy holds, irrelevant. The point of the saying of Jesus is that Zacchaeus 
was a spiritual son of Abraham (cf. Gal. iii. 9, 29; Rom. iv. 11 f.) and thus 
typifies the Gentile believer who is heir to the promise made to Abraham. 
This, however, appears to attribute to the evangelist a more definite symbolism 
than the narratives warrant. On the other hand Wellhausen is surely too 
literal when he interprets v. 9 to imply that Jesus would not have entered the 
house of a heathen. From the point of view of the narrative the heathen are 
not at all in question. The thought is simply that Zacchaeus, though an 
outcast to the murmurers, is yet one of God’s people. It was easy to apply 
the thought to the position of Gentiles in the eyes of Jews and Judaisers, but 


the application is not made in the text. 
"Eyévero 5€ vy td éyyifew adtov eis “lepecyw tures 35 
> 7 \ \ FQN b] a b \ La 
Tus é€xdOnto mapa tiv odav éraiTav. akovoas bé dydov 36 
Siavropevouévov éruvOdveto ti cin todTo: amyyyedayv Sé 37 


avt@ bt. “Inoods 6 Nafwpaios mapépyetat. Kat éBonoev 38 


fa) / 
Néyou ‘Inood vié Aaveid, érAénoov pe. Kal of mpoayovtes 39 
ereTi“@y avT@® iva ovynaon: avtos bé moAAw@ UaAr 
ipo TG ynon UTOS ~~ paAAoV 
f y t / 4, 9 n 
éxpavev Tie Aaveid, érdénoov pe. orabeis b€ “Incods 40 


The blind man hails Jesus as the 
Davidic Messiah. In Lk. as in Mk. 


35. éyévero O€ év TH «TA.] Lucan 
constr., cf. i. 8-n. Luke omits the 


name of the blind man: Bapripacos. 
36. ervvOdvero . . . dmiyyeAuy 
d€ air@ drt] The blind man’s ques- 
tion is supplied by Luke out of Mk. 
dKotoas 6tt. i] Optat. in in- 
direct question Lucan. 
38. “Inood vie Aaveid] From Mk. 


this is the first and only occasion 
on which Jesus is thus directly 
addressed. ‘The address prepares for 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
ef. v. 38 infra 6 BaotXer's. 

40. Luke omits as _ superfluous 
graphic touches from Mk.: that 
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word is brought to the blind man 
that Jesus calls him; that the man 
leaped up and threw off his cloak 
to come to Jesus. 

41. Kvpee] Mk. ‘PaBPovvet. As 
usual, Lk. avoids foreign words. 

43. Kat yKoAovGer avT@] To swell 
the multitude who were to hail the 
entrance of the Messiah into the 
Holy City. Luke characteristically 
adds that the man and all the people 
gave praise to God. 

1. ctoeAOwy Seypxeto] Wellh. finds 
a contradiction here with the story 
which follows, in whieh it is implied 
that Jesus is still without the city. 
Trees would not grow in the narrow 
streets of an oriental city. 

2. Zaxyxaios] For the name ‘3! ef. 
Ezr. ii. 9; Neh. vii. 14; Jos. Vit. 
46 Xaxyxatos vl. Zaxxaios. It is 
an abbreviation of Zachariah. By 
etymology the name may mean 
‘pure, but this is not, as has been 
suggested, significant. Lk. nowhere 


uses names with a symbolic purpose. 
Acc. to Clem. Al. Strom. iv. 6. 35, 
Zacchaeus was identified by some 
with Matthias. For the tradition 
in the Clementines that he became 
Bishop of Caesarea see Zahn ad loc. 

apxiteAdvys] The word is not 
attested elsewhere. Jericho would 
naturally be an important customs 
station from its position at the 
passage of the Jordan from Judaca 
to the lands E. of Jordan. 

3. kal é¢yres ideiv] We neéd not 
suppose that he is yet moved by 
penitenee for his exactions. Fama 
notum vultu noscere cupiebat, Grotius. 

4. éxelvys, sc. dot. Cf. v. 19 
Totus with note. | 

5. Zaxxaie] How Jesus knew the 
publican’s name is not said. 

7. dveyoyyvfov] The murmuring 
appears to take place outside the 
house after Jesus has entered with 
Zacchaeus: wredéEuto airdy (v. 6), 
ctu AGev (v. 7). But the words of 
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Jesus in v. 9 are as much a reply 
to the murmurers as to Zacchaeus. 
Note the 3rd pers. used in speaking 
of Zacchaeus: xadre kai atrés. 
The sequence is not mended if with 
Bultmann (p. 17) we regard the 
speech of Zacchaeus (v 8) as an 
interpolation by the evangelist into 
his source. This is one of many 
scenes in the Gospel where the 
detail, if pressed, is found to be 
lacking in verisimilitude. 

8. rtwyots didwuc] The present 


9 0 Incous] om o B 


eT om N*LR 


not, aS @.g. in XVili. 12, a present 
habit. To suppose that Z. is jus- 
tifying himself is to miss the spirit 
of the story. He declares that half 
of his fortune he makes over to the 
poor, and out of the remainder he 
restores fourfold to any he has 
wronged, Ex. xxi. 1 requires four 
sheep to be restored for one stolen. 
Fourfold restitution for furtum mani- 
festum is found in Roman law. See 
Wettst. The meaning here is simply 
that Z. of his own will makes ample 


tense describes here a present resolve, _ restitution. 


THE PARABLE OF THE POUNDS (xix. 11-28) 


The parable of the Pounds finds a close parallel in the parable of the 
Talents which Matthew gives (c. xxv.) between the parable of the Ten Virgins 
and the description of the Last Judgement with which he closes his narrative 
of the teaching and preaching of Jesus. The verbal resemblances between 
the Matthaean and the Lucan parables, especially towards the close, make it 
almost certain that there is literary relationship. And in spite of striking 
differences the story in each Gospel is fundamentally the same: a man leaves 
money in the hands of his servants and on his return he makes a reckoning © 
with them. Those who have made good use of what was entrusted to them 
are entrusted with more power and responsibility, while the servant who has 
merely preservéd his trust is reprimanded and made to forfeit his money to 
the most successful of his fellow-servants. The parable itself is not found in 
Mark, but the image of the man going into a far country and entrusting duties 
and authority to his servants during his absence is found in Mk. xiii. 34 f. It 
is worthy of note that in Mark, as above xii. 42 = Mt. xxiv. 45 f., the servants 


are in charge of a household or an estate, not, as here, of capital to be invested. 
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The chief difference between the Lucan form of the parable and that in 
Matthew is that in Luke the man who goes away is a nobleman who goes to 
receive a kingdom, and that the disloyal behaviour of the citizens and their 
subsequent punishment by the returned king blend—somewhat incongruously 
—with the story of the man’s dealings with his servants. This theme is 
clearly secondary. Verses 12, 14, 15a, 27 may be excised without affecting 
the parable of the Pounds. It is to be noted that the parable of the Marriage 
Feast in Matthew has been similarly amplified (xxii. 7). Harnack holds that 
a single parable originally independent has been differently attached in the 
two Gospels. The additional matter, however, in each case is not so much 
a parable as an allegorical expansion designed to relate and interpret the 
rejection of Jesus by the Jews and the downfall of Jerusalem. The spirit of - 
the Lucan addition is the spirit of the conclusion of the parable of the Unjust 
Judge (xviii. r f.). Perhaps Luke took both parables from the same source. 

The setting of the parable in Luke determines the interpretation which 
the evangelist sets upon it. Jesus is drawing near to Jerusalem surrounded 
by an enthusiastic crowd, who expect, as the Apostles expected after the 
Resurrection (Acts i.), and as many of the evangelist’s own contemporaries 
were still expecting, that “the kingdom of God would immediately appear.” 
In the parable Jesus teaches that he must first go away in order to receive 
the kingdom, and an interval must elapse before he réturns. That interval 
is, for his disciples, a time of testing and, according to the quality of their 
service during that interval, will be their status in the kingdom when the 
Lord comes back. When the return takes place it will involve not only the 
reward of the faithful, but also the punishment of the disloyal citizens, i.e. 
the Jews. 

Jiilicher argues that the idea of the Parousia which governs the meaning 
of the parable as it now stands both in Matthew and Luke has been super- 
imposed upon an older story which was, in the true sense of the word, a 
parable, i.e. it was a story from ordinary life, which afforded an analogy with 
some aspect of God’s dealings with men—in this case God’s judgement upon 
men’s lives. The‘ allegorical ’ element, unmistakable in the story as it stands, 
is secondary. Originally the man who went on a journey was not Christ, 
but a neutral character sketched from life. Jiilicher argues that if the man 
had originally been intended for Christ, he would not have been described 


c 


in the parable as “an austere man, reaping where he had not sown,” etc. 
Jiilicher’s general theory as to the possible literary history of the parable 


may be right, but to his chief argument, summarised above, Wellhausen well 
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replies that the Lord is a harsh taskmaster to the idle servant alone, and that 
because the idle servant has not his Lord’s business in his heart. Those who 
make their lord’s interest their own find that their duty becomes a joyful 
service. 

Artistically, and in a broad sense historically, the setting in Luke is good, 
but it does not carry conviction from the point of view of historical realism. 
The audience in Jericho could net have been expected to discover the im- 
plications of the parable as they are presented in the evangelist’s introduction. 

Eusebius (Mai, Nov. Patr. Bibl. iv. 1, p. 155 = Preuschen, 7) preserves 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews another and much tamer version 
of the parable. In this version the Master had three servants, to each 
of whom he committed a talent. One—like the prodigal son—devoured his 
master’s substance with harlots and flute-girls, another multiplied his talent 


by trading, while the third hid his talent. The last was merely rebuked, 


the first was shut up in prison, and the other rewarded. 


> / \ ? fal tal 
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Il. dxovovtwy 6€ avtov tavra] 
The parable therefore is presumably 
spoken in the house of Zacchaeus. 
But the exact situation is not clearly 
made out by the evangelist. Cf. 
v. 7 D. 

mpooOeis efrev] A  Hebraism, 
Spot. Cf. xx. 11 mpovéGero Teppan, 
and for rpoo Geis Gen. xxxviii. 5, Job 
xxix. 1, LXX. The meaning is, ‘he 
went on to speak a parable.’ Cf. 
Blass, §§ 74. 2; 69. 4; Introd. p.1xxxi. 

Si, Td eyyts . . . dvadaiver Oar] 
The evangelist similarly assigns a 
purpose for the parable of the 
Unrighteous Judge, xviii. 1. The 
narrative of the request of the sons 
of Zebedee which Lk. has omitted 
from Mk. shewed that the disciples 
at this time entertained high hopes 
of the immediate appearance of the 


"AvOpwros tis evyertys emopevOy eis ywopay 12 


/ 
Kadecas 13 

a / n \ cy 
avtots béxa pvads Kab eitrev 


kingdom, and perhaps that narrative 
has indirectly influenced Lk. here. 

12. xwpar paxpav] The country 
is distant, and therefore some time 
must elapse before the nobleman 
can return as king. The circum- 
stances described here and in v. 14 
reflect the political relations of the 
Herodian princes with Rome. Cf. 
esp. the histery of Archelaus, Jos. 
Ant. xvii. 11. 1. 

13. The contrast with Mt. is 
remarkable. In Mt. the man has 
three servants, and he divides his 
property among them—nct equally, 
but according to their ability. To 
one he gives the considerable sum 
of five talents, to another two, to 
another one. Here the nobleman 
ealls ten of his servants and gives 
to each the trifling sum cf one mina 
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(perhaps £4) with which they are 
to trade in his absence. In v. 16 
we hear of three servants only as 
in Mt., and we may perhaps infer 
that the ‘ ten servants’ is a modifica- 
tion. SovAovs has no article. The 
nobleman would probably have more 
than ten slaves. “It is better that 
the servants should all receive the 
same sum, rather than that they 
should receive different sums ‘ac- 
cording to their capacity’ (Mt. xxv. 
15), for it is their capacity which 
the lord wishes first to test; he does 
not know it beforehand,” Wellh. 

Unlike Mt., Lk. does not directly 
recount the proceedings of the slaves 
during their master’s absence. This 
is sufficiently told in the report to 
the lord on his return. 

16-19. In Mt. the two industrious 
servants each succeed in doubling 
the amount entrusted to them. In 
Luke they make different profits on 
the same original sum. 

17. ioft e€ovciay . . . todewr] 
The contrast is better in Mt.: 
‘because thou hast been: faithful 


in a few things, I will set thee over 
many things.’ But the ‘cities’ fitin 
with the conception of the king and 
his kingdom, and may be ascribed 
to the influence of the story of the 
king upon the original story of the 
pounds. In xvi. 10 we have the 
same thought with a simple contrast 
between ‘little’ and ‘much.’ The 
incongruity of the reference to the 
‘cities’ becomes yet greater at v. 24 
where the one mina is taken from 
the idle servant and given to the 
servant who had made ten minae. 
It is a strange recompense for a man 
who has just been set over ten cities. 
It is to be noted that Mt. passes from 
parable into interpretation when he 
adds to the master’s words of ap- 
proval ‘ Enter thou into the joy of the 
Lord,’ and so again when he consigns 
the idle servant to ‘ outer darkness.’ 
Luke remains throughout within the 
limits of the story. 

18. The slothful servant in Mt. 
buried his talent in the earth. 

21. aipers 0 odk €0yKus] Proverbial 
for unjust appropriation of another’s 
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24. This verse introduces a new 
thought. The man who has succeeded 
already will carry his success further, 
while the man who has not increased 
his possessions will lose what he has. 
Lk. has already (viii. 18) given the 
saying in v. 26, reproducing it from 
Mk. It will have been generally 
current and available for appro- 
priate use. In the present context 
the speaker is still the king in 
the parable, not Jesus. The inter- 
ruption in v. 25 is very awkward, 
and the textual authority for its 
omission is strong enough to make 
it probable that it is an interpola- 
tion. 

27. We revert abruptly to the 
disloyal citizens who have not been 


mentioned since v. 14. We are to 
understand the Jews, who refused 
Christ as their king. It was a not 
infrequent practice that the van- 
quished should be slain in the 
presence of the victor. Cf. 1 Regn. 
xv. 33 (Agag slain by Samuel); 
Plut. Comp. Lysan. et Sull. 476 D 
kat Aouxpytiov “OdédAdAav . 2. ev 
dpOarpois drorpdfa. mpowérase 
LvAXAas); Caesar B.C. iii. 28. 4 “ qui 
omnes ad eum (Otacilium Crassum) 
producti contra religionem iuris- 
iurandi in eius conspectu crudelis- 
sime interficiuntur.”” The vengeance 
of the king recalls the tone of xviii. 
1-8, It is very different in spirit 
from the lament over Jerusalem 
below, vv. 41-44, and the difference 
is perhaps in favour of the hypothesis 
that except for the preface in v.11 
Luke is not himself responsible for 
the amplification of the parable, 
which may have stood in the source 
as we read it now. 

28. Ci. Mk. x. 32 (the beginning 
of the paragraph omitted by Lk. after 
v. 34). 
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JESUS AT JERUSALEM (xix. 29 f.) 


With certain modifications to be noted below, Luke’s narrative of the 
entry into Jerusalem and of the events in Jerusalem which led up to the end 
reproduces the narrative of Mark. 

Jesus, according to Mark’s account, after receiving a Messianic ovation 
from his followers near the Mount of Olives, entered the city and proceeded 
to the Temple ; then “ after he had looked around at all things,” he returned 
to Bethany with the Twelve for the night. The next day they return to 
Jerusalem. On the road Jesus curses the unfruitful fig-tree. Jesus again 
goes to the Temple, where he casts out the traders from the Temple courts 
and ‘‘ overthrows the tables of the money-changers and the seats of those 
who sold the doves.”” His action aroused the hostility of the scribes and chief 
priests who, in their alarm at the extent of his support, forthwith tried to 
find him that they might put him out of the way. In the evening Jesus and 
the disciples again left the city. On the morning of the next day they return 
to Jerusalem. As they pass the fig-tree Peter observes that it has withered 
away. The incident calls forth sayings from Jesus on faith and prayer. On 
their return to Jerusalem Jesus walks in the Temple, where he is encountered 
by the chief priests, scribes, and elders, who question his authority. Jesus 
parries the questions, and then proceeds to expound in the allegory of the 
vineyard and its wicked husbandmen the history of the past and the fate 
which awaits both himself and the Jewish people. Again ‘“‘ they sought to 
take him, and they feared the multitude, for they knew that he had spoken 
the parable against them.” Jesus is then further questioned, first by a com- 
bination of Pharisees and Herodians on the payment of tribute to Caesar, 
and then by Sadducees on belief in the Resurrection. He replies to and 
silences his questioners. Lastly, Jesus is questioned by a scribe as to the 
first commandment of the law, and the scribe endorsing his answer is com- 
mended by Jesus as being not far from the Kingdom of God. Jesus then 
in his turn asks a question to prove that the Christ is not David’s son, but 
David’s Lord. The day of questioning in the Temple ends with a denunciation 
of the pretensions of the scribes and the incident of the widow’s mite. The 
words of the disciples, commenting on the great building of the Temple, as 
they leave, make the occasion for the great apocalyptic discourse which is 
delivered upon the Mount of Olives. Mark then proceeds to the events which 
led directly to the Crucifixion. Two days before the feast the pricsts and 
scribes were plotting his death. The feast at Bethany in the house of Simon 
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the leper and the hetrayal by Judas are recorded as happening in the interval 
which elapsed between the time of the plot and “the first day of unleavened 
bread, when they killed the passover,”’ on the evening of which day, as 
Mark tells the history, Jesus was arrested. The narrative of Mark from the 
entry into Jerusalem until the Resurrection falls into a definite chronological 
arrangement. Jesus was condemned by Pilate, crucified and buried on the day 
before the Sabbath, i.e. on Friday. On the Sabbath his body rested in the 
tomb. On the first day of the week the tomb was found empty. Reckoning 
backwards from this point, the feast at Bethany and the betrayal by Judas 
are placed in the interval between the note of time at xiv. 1 (two days before 
the feast) and the Thursday evening when the Last Supper was eaten— 
probably, therefore, on Wednesday. The questioning in the Temple and the 
eschatological discourse are then to be placed on the Tuesday. On the 
Monday. Jesus cursed the fig-tree and cleansed the Temple. He entered 
Jerusalem in triumph on the Sunday. There is thus a very clear and definite 
chronological arrangement of the narrative in Mark. But a variety of 
considerations make it probable that this chronological arrangement was not 
- itself given to Mark by tradition, but has been imposed by him upon his 
materials, for his materials in some degree witness against his own construction. 

Since Mark’s narrative is the basis of Luke’s, it will be convenient to 
_ summarise here the chief difficulties to which Mark’s narrative gives rise. 
The most striking inconsistency is that if the Last Supper was, as Mark 
asserts, the Passover, the priests do in actual fact what in xiv. 1 they are 
reported as saying that they will not do: they arrest Jesus at the time of the 
Feast. This question is considered further below. However, neither the 
Marcan dating nor the Johannine dating of the Crucifixion is incompatible 
with the Marcan chronological arrangement of the week. On either view the 
Last Supper was eaten on Thursday night and Jesus was crucified on Friday. 

At xiv. 49 Jesus after his arrest says, “I was daily with you teaching 
in the Temple.” This seems to suggest a much longer period of teaching 
in. Jerusalem than the actual Marcan chronology allows. All the recorded 
teaching and disputing is confined to one day—the Thursday. (On Monday 
also, after the clearing of the Temple, “the people were astonished at his 
teaching.) Moreover, as it has been often pointed out, Jesus clearly has con- 
nexions both with Jerusalem and with Bethany which are not easy to explain 
on the theory that Mark’s ‘ Holy Week’ exhausts the period of his Jerusalem 
ministry. Literary analysis indircctly confirms this conclusion, for it appears 


to indicate that the Marcan narrative represents a combination of materials 
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which are not homogeneous. The eschatological discourse in Mk. xiii. has a 
character of its own which marks it off from the rest of the Gospel (see below), 
and the same applies to the parable of the wicked husbandmen, which in tone 
and content presents a striking contrast to the replies of Jesus to his assailants. 
The replies to the Sanhedrin and to the Sadducees are at once decisive and 
cautious. They seem directly intended to avoid forcing an issue. They are 
fully compatible with a consciousness on the part of Jesus that he stands in 
a position of grave peril, but nothing is said to anticipate the future, and the 
perspective of the Crucifixion which has controlled Mark’s narrative since 
Peter’s confession disappears for the time being. In the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen, on the other hand, Jesus clearly indicates that he is the Messiah, 
God’s Son, and that he is to perish at the hands of his antagonists. The 
parable is regarded by many critics as an early apocalypse which sets the 
death of the Messiah in its due relation to the past history of God’s people, 
and to the contemporary position of the Church. Even if we held with Pro- 
fessor Burkitt (Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History 
of Religion, vol. ii. pp. 321 f.) that it goes back to Jesus himself, it is difficult 
to avoid suspicion of its present setting. .It seems to have come from some 
independent source, and to have been incorporated with the succession of 
controversies between Jesus and his antagonists at Ji erusalem. Loisy acutely 
notes that the sentence, ss they left him and went away,” Mk. xii. 12, is an 
awkward pendant to the account of the consultation of the chief priests and 
scribes how they might put him to death. Did they consult together in his 
presence and then leave him ? On the other hand, these words would give 
a perfectly good conclusion to the preceding narrative concerning the authority 
of Jesus. Mk. xii. 1-12a has then, on this theory, been worked in by Mark 
into other material. Perhaps, as Loisy suggests, it led up in some earlier form 
of Gospel-writing directly to the Passion. The narratives of controversy 
seem again to form a series by themselves, which we may compare with 
the series of controversial incidents in the Galilean ministry grouped together 
We now note the chief modifications which Luke has made in the Marcan 
source. : 
He has filled in the scene of the triumphal approach to Jerusalem with 
the complaint of Pharisees, who murmur at the enthusiasm of the disciples, 
and with the lament of Jesus over the city. It is possible to suppose that he 
uses another source, but it is not necessary to do so: both additions repeat 
motifs which we recognise elsewhere in the Gospel. 
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Luke has fused into one two separate Marcan visits to Jerusalem. In Luke, 
Jesus on his entry proceeds at once to the Temple and expels the traders. 
The incident is very briefly narrated, and it does not, as in Mark, provide 
the occasion of the question concerning the authority of Jesus. See notes 
on xix. 47, 48 and xx. 1. (Similarly in Luke’s narrative of the Trial, the 
charge that Jesus had declared that he would destroy the Temple is dropped. 
Controversy concerning the Temple almost disappears from Luke’s narrative 
of the last days.) 

Luke has omitted the incident of the cursing of the unfruitful fig-tree, 
and the sayings of which it was the occasion in Mark. He almost certainly 
read it in Mark (cf. xvii. 6 supra with note), and for obvious reasons pre- 
ferred to discard it. 

By omitting to record the separate journeys of Jesus to and from Bethany, 
Luke has obscured the Marcan chronology of the last days. In their place 
he has substituted the general statement at xix. 47 that Jesus was teaching 
daily in the Temple. This is repeated again at xxi. 37, with the addition that 
at night he went out to lodge on the Mount of Olives. There is no indication 
as to the duration of the Jerusalem ministry. 

Lastly, Luke has omitted the question of the scribe conceming the chief 
commandment (Mk. xii. 28-34). Like Matthew he stumbled at the approbation 
which in Mark Jesus pronounces upon a scribe. An alternative version in 
which the lawyer ‘tempts’ Jesus had already been given as an introduction 
to the parable of the Good Samaritan, x. 25 f. | 

Luke’s treatment of his sources is then in keeping with his procedure else- 
where. The few omissions are readily explicable, and they are compensated 
for by other passages in the book. The expansions are subsidiary amplifi- 
cations which all along presuppose the Marcan framework. The Marcan 
chronology is obscured, but Luke aims at smoothing and improving the 
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30. kab AvoavTes aydyeTe] Mk. 
hioate attov Kal dépere. The 
Lucan version is weaker. 

31. 6 KUpeos ... exet] From Mk. 
The Marcan parallel is the only 
passage in Mk. where 6 xvpuos is 
used of Jesus. Perhaps, as Wellh. 
suggests, the words are given an 
intentionally mysterious sound. 

32. dweAOdvtes 5€] Lk. again con- 
verts an independent principal verb 
into a participle (Mk. kat drjdAOov 
kai), and substitutes xafws etmev 
avtois for the repetition and detail 
in Mk.’s account: m@Aov dedepevov 
mpos Obpav é&w eri Tod dppddov. 

33. of kUptos avtov] The owners of 
the colt are introduced by Lk. In 
Mk. the question is asked by ‘some 
who stood by.’ 

35. ert tov mwdAov ereBiBacav] 
Thus the prophecy of Zech. ix. 9 is 
fulfilled. The Messiah approaches 
Jerusalem ‘‘lowly, and riding upon an 
ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an 
ass.” The scripture is cited in Mt. 
and Jo. It was certainly present to 
the mind of Mk. and Lk. 

36-38. The differences from Mk. 
are here considerable, but they are 
in keeping with Lk.’s style and 
method. There is no necessity to 
conjecture (with Taylor) another 
written source. By adding the state- 
ment that the demonstration took 
place as Jesus drew near to the 


descent of the Mount of Olives, Lk. 
prepares for the lament which Jesus 
is to pronounce over the city when 
it comes into view. The cutting 
down of the palm branches is omitted 
from Mk., and we hear only of the 
strewing of garments before Jesus. 
That “the whole multitude of the 
disciples rejoiced and began to praise 
God with a great voice for all the 
wonders they had seen” is a char- 
acteristic Lucan expansion of Mark’s 
sentence, ‘Those who went before 
and those who followed after cried 
out,” cf. xviii. 43 supra and passim. 
In his version of the words of the 
people’s cry, Luke omits, as_ his 
manner is, the foreign word ‘Ho- 
sanna, and for ‘Hosanna in the 
highest’ he substitutes ‘peace in 
heaven and glory in the highest.’ 
This recalls the angelic song in ii. 14, 
and here too the evangelist probably 
means us to think of the jubilation 
of the crowd as mingling with the 
triumphant songs of the angelic host 
in heaven. But in ii. 14 the words 
are ‘ peace on earth,’ and this is very 
appropriate to the birth of the Prince 
of Peace. ‘Peace in heaven’ should 
here perhaps be interpreted of the 
gift of peace which is laid up in 
heaven for God’s people. ‘Peace on 
earth’ at this moment in the history 
would not be in place. Contrast 
v. 42 infra. Take also omits from 
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Mark, after the quotation from Ps. 
exvii. (cxviii.) 26, the words: evro- 
yneevn 7 pxopevn BaotAcia TOU 
mwarpos yuov Aaveid. Possibly he 
felt them to be out of place after 
v. 11 supra. Instead he has inserted 
6 BactAets to stand in apposition to 
6 épxdpevos. In Lk., therefore, Jesus 
is explicitly hailed as the Messianic 
king; the same is almost certainly 
implied in Mk., though Schweitzer 
holds that in Mk. 6 épxydpevos means 
Elijah, Mystery of the Kingdom of 
God, E.T. pp. I-55. 

37. Tept tacay av elSov Suvdpewy] 
This seems out of place. The only 
miracle which has been recorded since 
the healing of the ten lepers on the 
borders of Samaria and Galilee (xvii. 
II) is the healing of the blind man 
outside Jericho. The reading of D 
Tepl mdvrwv Ov eldov ywopevwv, par- 
tially supported by B and syr.vt, 
is not open to this objection. 

39-40. Not in Mark, but there is 
a corresponding scene in Mt. xxi. 


I5-16 where the chief priests and’ 
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scribes rebuke children who cried 
to Jesus in the temple ‘ Hosanna 
to the Son of David.” 

39. Teves TOv Papivaiwy dws TOD 
dxAov] We have not hitherto been 
prepared for the presence of Pharisees 
in the crowd. Syr.sin omits twv 
Papiwaiwv, and Wellh. thinks this is 
the true reading. But itis appropriate 


‘that the enthusiasm of the multitude 


should call forth an answering com- 
plaint from the standing enemies of 
Jesus. 

40. €av Guwricovet] For édyv c. 
indie. cf. 1 Thess. iii. 8, 1 Jo. v. 15, 
and see Moulton, Prol. pp. 168, 187. 

41-44. Peculiar to Lk. The lament 
of Jesus over the city while he is 
surrounded by the shouting multi- 
tude makes a fine dramatic con- 
trast. The tone of this passage, which 
is markedly different from that of 
xviii. 7, xix. 28 supra, is heard again 
in the words addressed to the women 
who followed him to crucifixion (xxiis 
28f.)—another passage peculiar to 
Luke. 
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‘42. Ta mpds eipyvynv], ‘the con- 
ditions—i.e. the relations with God 
—which make for thy peace.’ This 
interpretation makes a contrast with 
the scene of war depicted in the next 
verse and therefore seems better than 
‘the conditions which make for peace 
with God ’ (so Klostermann). There is 
possibly a play on the name Jeru- 
salem meaning édpacts eipyvys. Cf. 
Klostermann ad loc. expt Py] se. Ta. 
mpos eiphvanv. 

43-44. The siege is very clearly 
anticipated, as in xxi. 20 f. ouv- 
éfovo.v] A favourite Lucan word. 

44. eadotorv] The word may 
mean ‘to lay level with the ground’ 
or ‘to dash against the ground,’ cf. 
Ps. cxxxvii. 9 Sache? TA vajrred cov 
mpos Tv mwérpuv, Hos. xiv. I Ta 
trotitOia avtav eudurOjcovru. 
With the latter meaning the verb 
may govern both oe and td Texvu. 
Wellh., however, prefers to regard 


Kal TA TEKVA ov év ol asa separate . 


clause co-ordinated, as in Semitic 
idiom, with the preceding: ‘ while 
thy children are within thee.’ 

Tov Kaipoy THS emirKoTS cov] 
Jesus visits the city as God’s last 


messenger, but ‘the city fails to 
recognise him. 

45-46. On the omissions from Mk. 
before and after these verses sce 
Introd. above. 

46. yéypurtat . . . olds Tpor- 
eux§sl Is. vi. 7 6 yap otkds pov 
oikos mpovevyns KANOnCTETAL TACKY 
tots éOverwv. Quoted by Mk. in 
full. Lk.’s omission of racw Tots 
éOverw is probably deliberate. The 
Temple had fallen, and the nations 
were finding their way into the 
Church, not into the Temple of the 
old order. 

47-48. The general statement that 
Jesus taught daily in the Temple is 
here interpolated by Lk. It has the 
effect of weakening the connexion 
between the cleansing of the Temple 
and the plot of the rulers. Contrast 
Mk. kat aKoveuy of dpxuepels Kat ot 
ypapparets kal e(provy KrA., and cf. 
xx. I infra n. 

47. ot O€ apytepets Kal ot ypap- 
pareis] Cf. Jos. Ant. XX. 10 fin. pera 
d€ IV [ Hpgdov Kad “ApxeAdov] 
teheuTiy d dploToKpaTia [ev iv 7) ) FOAL 
Teia, THY Oe TporTuciuy TOU EOvous ob 
dpycepets ememioTevvTo. 
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a a A \ t ‘ , 4 e 
Tp@TOL TOD Raov, KaL ovY NUpLcKOY TO Ti TroLnowoWw, o 48 


‘ \ e/ 5] / b) A b] ? 
Aaos yap amas éEexpeweTo avTov aKkovwy. 


\ , A a e fa) , a \ 
Kai éyévero ev pid tev npepa@v SidacKkovTos avTov Tov I 


‘ 3 a ¢ fa] \ 3 / ? / ¢ ? 
NaOV EV TH LEP@ Kat EvaryyedtCouevouv eTEgTHOAY OL apye- 


A \ e a \ Aa / \ a 
Epels Kat. Ot Yypampatels ovy Tols mpeaPBuTEpols, Kal eiTay 2 


U X ? / 
AeyovTes Wpos avToy 


a A , 
TOLL, 1 TLS 


amoKkpileis Se 
Aoyov, Kat elmraTé poe 
3 3 ? , f 

‘my  €& avOpwrer; 


, re ? 
AeyovTes OTe “Kay eltrwpev 


f A 
OUK ETLOTEVTATE AUTO; 


e 


\ f ‘ 
o Aaos amas KaTradtGacet 


Kal ol mp@rot Tov Aaot}] Add. Luc. 
The use of wp@ros for a leader or 
chief is common in Lk. and Acts. 
Also Mk. vi. 21. 

48. Kai odx yvpirKov 7d Ti ToL- 
owot] Add. Luc. He thus prepares 
for the various devices to entrap 
Jesus which follow. 

e€expeueto]. Here only in N.T. 
Good Gk. from Thuc. downwards. 
Also Gen. xliv. 30 ‘hung upon him 
listening.’ Mk. was yap 6 OxAos 
éemAnooeto eri TH SwaXy avTod. 

1. In Mk. the authority of Jesus is 
questioned by the members of the 
Sanhedrin on the day following 
the cleansing of the Temple, after 
Jesus has returned to Jerusalem from 
Bethany. ravra Mk, xi. 28 (=Lk. 
xx. 2) refers in Mk. to the cleansing 
of the Temple. The connexion dis- 
appears here. The introduction to 
the paragraph is re-written in a 
vague sense, ‘It came to pass on 
one of the days,’ and by saying that 
Jesus was ‘teaching in the Temple 
and preaching the Gospel’ (Mk. 


TepiTuTovvTos uuToU €v TO tepi) 


Lk. makes tavra (v. 2) refer to the’ 


4 e , 
€oTty O O0US coat 


9 A 
elev Tpos avTOUS 


"BE ovpavod, épet 
3A \ 
cay Oe elmrwmpev 


Teas, 


9 ‘ e o“ 3 / 3 / om 
Eivrov niv év toa e€ovoia TavTa 


A 3 / / 
thy éEovciavy TavTnVY. 3 


bd / e a ? \ 
Epwrnow vas Kayo 


To Bamtiopa “lwavov é€& odbpavod 4 


e \ , A e \ 
ot € cuvEedoyicavTa Tpos EavTOUs 5 


Awa Te 
"EE. dvOpwrev, 6 


TETELTMEVOS yup eoTLY 
preaching of Jesus, not to his cleans- 
ing of the Temple. 

2. Tis eativ 6 Sovs oor ;] ‘who is 
he who gave you... .?° More 
idiomatic than Mk. ris coe wer ; 

4. The counter-question as to the 
source and authority of John’s Bap- 
tism (i.e. of his whole mission) is 
not a mere dialectical device (as 
the interpretative words in vv. 5, 6 
might tempt the reader to suppose). 
If Jesus had been baptized by John 
and believed his preaching to the 
people to have been the preliminary 
to his own, it was right that he 
should require his critics to face the 
issue which John had already pre- 
sented to them, before he consented 
to discuss the question of his own 
authority. 

5. cuveAoyioarro] Class. Gk., Plut. 
etc., Inserr., Papyri, LXX. Here only 
in N.T, dveAoyifovro Mk. 

6. 6 Auds . . . 2305] So Lk. inter- 
prets their fears. Mk. simply é¢o- 
Botvro Tov 6x Aov. 

weTrevompevos yap... etvar] Aneatly 
turned Greek sentence. Mk. avavres 
yap etxov tov "lwdvyv dvrws bre 


XX, 
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> / 
7 lwavny mpopyrny civas: Kat amexplOnoay py etdévat moder. 


\ ¢ 9 a 9 n 
8 kat o ‘“Inoods eimev avtots 


mpopytns qv. jetOw, weiPouas are 
‘favourite words with Lk. Never in 
Mk. (except x. 24 wemowOévas emt, ‘ to 
trust in’). 

7. pry cidévase wo0er] Oratio obliqua. 
Mk. otk oiSapev. 

Bultmann, discussing the Marcan 
original of this paragraph (p. 9), 
thinks it probable that the association 
of this incident with the cleansing of 
the Temple is due to Mark .and is 
not original. ‘‘The cleansing of the 
Temple does not seem appropriate 
as the occasion of a Rabbinic debate, 
such as that which we find here.” 
But, he continues, the debate itself, 
as we have it, must have been trans- 
formed, for in order to conform to 
the type of a Rabbinic debate, the 
counter-question should itself give 
the reply to the original question. 
And this is actually the case here. 
Mk. xi. 30 contains the reply, and it 
is assumed on both sides that the 
authority of John is recognised. 
“As John had his authority from 
heaven, so also have I.” This, B. 
holds, was misunderstood by some 
later narrator, who, starting from the 
presupposition that the hierarchs had 
not believed in John, made up the 
conclusion, vv. 31 f., to suit his pre- 
suppositions. Verses 28-30 are a 
genuine Palestinian apophihegma, but, 
in Bultmann’s opinion, it is open to 
question whether the incident is a 
genuine historical narrative, or an 
imaginary creation of the early com- 
munity. The community, he sup- 
poses, were faced by opponents 


(apparently the Jewish authorities, 


though this is not quite clear) who 
appealed to the Baptist and played 
off his claims against those of Jesus. 
This incident may be supposed to 
have been intended to turn this 


IQ\ 9 A t eon ’ t 
Ovde éyo réyo duly ev Tota 


attack: if the enemies of the Chris- 
tians recognised the authority of the 
Baptist, they ought also to recognise 
the authority of Jesus. 

On the other hand it may be 
urged that we are obliged to start 
with the narrative as it stands, 
and the dialogue, as it stands, whether 
rabbinically correct or not, is very 
effective. No doubt the dilemma of 
the priests is interpreted from an 
outside point of view, i.e. it is assumed 
that the hierarchy had considered 
John’s message and had rejected it. 


We may suppose that the real 


thoughts of the hierarchy would be 
somewhat as follows: if we allow 
John’s authority to have been from 
heaven, we shall be obliged to allow 
that he had no more credentials than 
this man can shew us. That is a 
detail. The existing dialogue is a 
powerful and coherent whole. The 
point is not reached till Mk. xi. 33 
(=Lk. v. 8), when Jesus refuses to 
answer. If we regard v. 33 as a 
secondary addition we are left with 
an intolerably lame reply, which 
would have had very little force 
either as a saying of the historical 
Jesus to the authorities at Jerusalem, 
or as a contribution to the contro- 
versy of the early Christian com- 
munity which Bultmann, solely on the 
authority of this text, has imagined. 

Moreover, it may be noted that 
the manner in which Jesus meets his 
antagonists is conceived in the same 
spirit as the subsequent controversy 
over the tribute money. In both 
cases Jesus maintains his own ground 
and refuses to play into the hands 
of his opponents. Bultmann (p. 12) 
sees no ground to doubt that the con- 
troversy over the tribute money is a 
genuine historical incident. The two 
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4 a“ A 
éfovoia TavTa ToL. 


héyesy THY TapaBorny TavTHy 
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"Hptato 5€é wpos Tov dNaov 9 


"AvOpwrros ébyteycen &mmte- 


a / 
A@na, Kal €Fédero avtov yewpyois, Kal dmrednpnoev Ypovous 


€ , 
tKaVOUS. 


e/ b) \ a Le) a ? n / > a 
iva amo Tov KapTrov Tov auTeda@vos dwoovclw avTo: 


\ 2? / 24 5 , / 
YEMpryol éEaTréa TetNav QuTov ELPGYTES KEVOV. 


\ nos \ ‘ \ a 
KaL KALPW GT EGTELNEV TPos TOVS yEewmpyous SovNo?, 


lO. 
ot 6€ 


Kat mpoo- II 


Dero Etepov méurypas SovAov+ of 5é Kaxeivoy SeipayTes Kai 


AT ULATAVTES 


méurrac* of S€ Kal ToUTOY TpavpaTicavres é&éPadov. 


\ ¢ / m 9 rn 
dé © KUptOs TOU aprTEN@VOS 


\ hte 
pou Tov ayamntov 


narratives seem to stand on much the 
same footing and may reasonably be 
supposed to come from the same 
stratum of tradition. Cf. Albertz, Die 
synoptischen Streitgespriche, pp. 23 f. 

Q. np&ato Oe TapaPBodry 
tatrnv] Mk. at ap€uro adrois év 
rapaBodals Aadeiv. Thus in Mk. 
Jesus continues to address the 
members of the Sanhedrin, but the 
presence of the people is assumed in 
Mk. too; see xii. 12. Here Jesus 
addresses the people, but the members 
of the Sanhedrin remain in the back- 
ground. See v. 19 infra. 

épurevoev dumeAwva] Founded on 
Is. v. rf. But Lk. has omitted the 
further details of the man’s care for 
his vineyard, which Mk. has repro- 
duced from Isaiah. 

Xpovovs ixavots] Add. Luc. txavds 
of time very freq. in Lk. and Acts; 
cf. also Ro. xv. 23. Not in the 
other Gospels. Classical. 

10. iva... ducovor] Cf. Blass, 
§ 65.2. é€arerreAay atrov delparvres 
xevdv] A participle (Seépavres) again 
replaces a principal vb. in Mk. Note 
also the double compound é£ar- 
éxtetAev for Mk. dréoresAcv. The 
verb éfaroureA Aw occurs Gal. iv. 4, 
6. Otherwise peculiar to Lk. (supra 
xxiv. 49 and 7 times in Acts). In 


> ‘4 / 
éfameoretAay KEvoy. 


n / 
lows ToUTOY évTpaTrnooVTat. 


kal wpocéBero Tpitov 12 
elev 13 

Ti wowujow; téurpo tov vioy 
(Oovtes 14 


i. 53 (Magnificat) it is found again 
combined with xevés. 

II-12. mpoocBero weupar] A He- 
braism, cf. Ju. iii. 12, iv. I, x. 6 
(LXX). Again in Acts xii. 3, and 
ef. xix. I1 supra. Lk. thus again 
gives a more definitely scriptural 
colouring to the language of his 
source. Mk. xal wéXAw daréorecAeyv. 

11. In the account of the fate of 
the second servant Lk. has dropped 
the obscure Marcan word ékeda- 
Aiwoav and assimilated the language 
to the preceding verse. 

12. In Mk. the third corants is 
killed. Lk. enhances the climax of 
the story—the murder of the son— 
by changing this into ‘they wounded 
him and cast him out.’ For a similar 
reason he drops Mk. » 5b kai 
moAAods aAXdous, ots pev Sepovres 
ovs 6€ droKxrévvuvTes. 

13. Instead of recording the actual 
sending of the son, Lk. throws the 
whole into the form of a reflection 
on the part of the master of the 
vineyard, prefixed by the deliberative 
ti wowujow, for which cf. xii. 17, 18, 
xvi, 3. Mk. ere eva eter, vioy 
dyamnrov" dmeotedev avrov EO YUTOV 
T pos UUTOUS Aeyar OTL ‘yr pam- 
TOVTUE TOV wuov pov, 

Tov ayamytov] Cf. ili, 22 n. 
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dé avrov of yewpyol Ssedoyifovte mpos aA HAOUS éyorTES 


Odros éorw 6 Kdnpovopos: 
IS yévntat 1 KAnpovopia: 
GUTEN@VOS GTEKTELVAD. 


16 ToD aured@vos ; 


ta \ lal 
ToUTOUS, Kat Owoer TOV dpTEeM@va adrOLS. 


17 eitrav My yévorro. 


> \ \ / a 
E€OTLY TO YEYPAfL{LEVOV TOUTO 


, 
€NEUC ETAL 


0 8é éuBréras adrois eimev 


/ iA a 
GTTOKTELV@{LEY AUTOV, iva UOV 


/; \ a 

Kat éxBarovtes avtov @&w Tov 
ib / a e / 

Ti ovv ToinoTEL avTOIS O KUpLOS 

\ > / \ \ 

Kal @moNeTEL TOUS YyEewpryous 


+) , A 
axovouvtes 66 


Ti ody 


AfOON ON ATTEAOKIMACAN O| OF KOAOMOYNTEC, 
oYyToc érenHOn elc KedadNn pwnfac; 


a ¢e \ a ; 3 
18 mas o weowy én’ éxeivov Tov ALOov cuvOAracOnceTa’ éd 


15. kat exBadovtes . . . Gere 
tecvav] Mk. kat AaBovres dréxrevvay 
aurov, Kat é£éBarov airov ew tod 
dprehovos. Both Mt. and Lk. re- 
verse this order: the son is first cast 
out and then slain. We may prob- 
ably see in this change a desire to 
assimilate the allegory more clearly 
to the circumstances of the death of 
Jesus, who suffered ‘without the 
gate,’ Heb. xiii. 12. 

16. dkovoavrTes 06... 6 Se ép- 
Prepas adrots cirev] By inserting 
these words Lk. marks off the par- 
able from the sayings which follow. 
The subject of dxotcavtes is 6 Aads 
to whom the parable is addressed 
(v. 9). They pray that so terrible 
a fate may be averted from them. 
The effect of the parable upon the 
leaders is related below at v. 19. 

17. The appended reference to the 
scripture (Ps. exvii. (cxviii.) 22) intro- 
duces the thought of thedivine vindica- 
tion of the rejected son and heir. This 
could not be worked into the alle- 
gorical form of the preceding parable. 
Notwithstanding the rejection of the 
stone by the builders, it is placed 
as corner-stone ; notwithstanding the 
rejection of the heir by the husband- 
men, yet, when he is raised from the 
dead, he becomes ruler, of God’s 


inheritance. It appears from Acts 
iv. 11, 1 Pet. ii. 4-7 that this Psalm 
was in current use as a Messianic 
text in the primitive Church. In 
Justin, Dial. 34 AiOos is one of the 
names for Christ. In 1 Pet. ii. 4f. 
the verse from the Psalm is found in 
combination with two passages from 
Isaiah—viii. 14 ‘the stone of stum- 
bling,’ and xxviii. 16 ‘the precious 
corner-stone.” The two prophecies 
of Isaiah are found united in Ro. ix. 
33; cf. Eph. ii. 20. It is probable 
that a combination of Is. viii. 14 with 
Ps. exvii. (cxviii.) lies behind the 
Lucan verse which follows. _ 

18. Peculiar to Lk. In Mt. xxi. 44 
the words are omitted by D. lat.vt 
syr.sin Orig, and in other texts 
no doubt represent an interpolation 
from Lk. The verse supplements 
the imagery of the exaltation of the 
Stone by the image of the Stone as 
an instrument of destruction, whether 
to those who fall against it or to 
those on whom it falls. The images 
are very confused and probably ori- 


‘ginate in scriptural texts dealing. 


with the.Stone, that is Christ. The 
first half of the verse is probably 
suggested by Is. viii. 14 (see preceding 
note) and the latter by Daniel ii. 
44, where, in Theodotion (cf. Swete, 
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XN 2 oN / / > Ss 
y © av wéon, AUKUHTEL avTOD. 


e fal \ ¢ 2 a b fal 3 
ol Ypaupareis Kal ot apytepels emiBadety ém 
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Kal éfnrnocav 19 


> > 


\ 
avTov TAS 


a > > a ial ef \ b] 44) \ x / v 
Nelpas EV AUTH TH WPA, Kal epoBnOncav tov Aaov, éyvo- 


"ON e/ \ : > \ 9 \ \ / 
cav yap OTL pos avTous eimev tTHv TapaBodny TavTHy. 


/ 
Kal waparnpnoavres améoreray éveabérovs vroKpivopévous 20 


e \ / 9 os ? ¢ b) a / 4 
éavTous dtkatous eivat, iva émiiaBwvra. adtod OYyou, Bote 


A \ a a \ a f a / 
mapadodvar avtov TH apyh Kat TH éLovola Tov HyEpovos. 


, > N / 
Kal émnp@tycay avTov ReEyovTes 


Addcxare, oldapev bre 21 


6p0as Aéyers Kal SiddoKxets Kal ot AapBdvers TpdcwTor, 


20 taparnpycavres] amoxwpycaytes D (voy. W) lat.vt go aeth: 


syr.vt: om syr.vg 


Introd. to O.T'. in Greek, PP- 47 f. )s the 
word Auxpnjoes occurs : dVaTTHOEL O 
feds Tov ovpavod Pactreiav ... 
Aerruvel kal Aikphoes Tdcas Tas 
Baotreias . . . Ov Tpdmov ides Ste 
dd dpous éTpyOn AiBos aved yerpav 
kat éAerruvev 7d GoTpaxoy KTH. 
The proper meaning of Acxpcy is ‘to 
winnow chaff from grain’ and then 
derivatively ‘to seatter as chaff,’ ‘ to 
make to disappear.’ 

20. Lk. has entirely re-written the 
introduction to the question about 
the tribute money. Mk. says that 
“they (ie. the chief priests and 
scribes) sent to him some of the 
Pharisees and Herodians to entrap 
him.” Lk. has (1) made the motive 
of the question explicit: wate rapu- 
Sotvar avdroyv Ty dpxy Kal Ty eEovoin 
Tov Hyeovos (this is to be com- 
pared with xxiii. 2, where, according 
to Lk., it was specifically alleged 
against Jesus by the Sanhedrin that 
he forbade to give tribute to Caesar) ; 
(2) he has suppressed the Pharisees 
and Herodians, and merely says that 
the questioners were suborned spies 
who ‘pretended to be righteous.’ 
(This was a natural inference from 
the language in v. 21.) The dilemma 
was very plain: if Jesus maintained 
that it was unlawful to pay the 
tribute, he made himself liable to the 


afterwards 


penalties of the Roman government ; 
if he said that the payment was 
lawful, he would alienate popular 
support. It may well be that in fact 
Jesus did forfeit popularity when it 
was realised that he was not prepared 
to accept the position of a temporal 
sovereign, ruling over the theocracy. 
The question addressed to Jesus 
raised. what had been the chief 
political issue in Palestine since the 
eensus of A.D. 6, and remained so 
until the downfall of the Jewish 
state in the war of 65-70. The 
answer of Jesus carries the implica- 
tions (1) that man’s relationship to 
God is established in its own right, 
and (2) that this relationship does 
not justify a repudiation of Caesar 
in his own sphere. When the idea 
of a distinction between the spheres 
of God and Caesar was transferred 
from the national Jewish Church to 
the Gentile world, it laid the axe at 
the root of the ancient conception of 
the state. Ranke speaks of these 
words of Jesus as being the most 
important and the most influential 
that he ever spoke. Ranke’s judge- 
ment on the saying—characterized 
by Wellhausen as ‘ profane and some- 
what perverse’—stands in notable 
conflict with the spirit of the saying - 
itself. 
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22 GX én’ adnOetas tiv odov Tod Oeod Siddones: eeortwv 


23 nuas Kaioaps dopov Sodvat 
24 THVv Tavoupyiay eltrev Tpos avToUs 


, v > f \ 2 s ¢ L 4 
TLWOS eX EL ELKOVA Kat ETLYpapyy ; Ob d€ E€LTTaAV 


¢ 5 
25.0 6€ elev pos avTovs 


26 Kaioaps nai ta Tod Ocot TO Oew. 


x v 
7 Ov; 


Katavonaas Sé€ avTov 
Aci€aré pot Snvaptov: 
Kaicapos. 
Toivuy amodore ta Kaicapos 


\ Yi 
Kal OUK ioyuoav er l- 


/ A ef > / a A \ 4. 
NaBecOar Tod prhwaros évaytiov Tov aod, Kat OavpacarTes 


? \ a > / > A bd / 
emt TH aTTOKPLa et GUTOU €aLlynaay. 


27 
28 


\ 9 , \ 
dvaotacw py eivat, ernpeTnoay avTov RéyorTeEs 


IIpocenOovtes 5é tTwes Tav Yaddoveaiwy, ot RéyovTes 


Awbda- 


a 4 a ? ? 
axadre, Movons éypawrey jpiv, gin TINOc BdeApdc ATTOOsNH - 


” n ‘a a tf 3 “ 
EXOD yuvatka, Kal o¥toc AteKNoc H, wa AaBH O ddEAdOC aYTOY 


29 THN rynaika Kal @ZanactHcH cTépma TH ddeAP@ ayToy. 


e \ 
eT TA 


30 otv adeAdol jaav: Kalo Tp@Tos AaBwv yuvaika déDavev 


31 dtexvos: Kal o SevTEepos Kal 


23. Kkatavonoas 5¢ adTOv TV Tay- 
oupytav] Mk. 6 de eidws avtav.riv 
brdK pio. 

24. AetEaré prot Syvdpiov] Lk. 
omits from Mk. iva idw and leaves 
it to be inferred that the questioners 
brought the denarius (of 5¢ aveyKxay 
Mk.). He also weakens the vivid 
question of Mk. rivos % etkov atry 
kal 9 ervypay) ; 

26. kal ovk ioxvoay értAaBéeo Oar] 
As they had set out to do, v. 20. 
The conclusion is expanded to an- 
swer the introduction. Mk. simply 
kat €GeOatpacov er avre. 

évavtiov tov Aaov] Here, as gener- 
ally in Lk., the people remain in the 
background of the scene. 

27{. Unlike the preceding ques- 
tions the question of the Sadducees 
has no direct bearing on the personal 
position of Jesus and his relations 
with the authorities, Jewish and 
Roman. The question raised is of 
purely religious and theological im- 
portance. ‘It may be conjectured 
that the question was a stock 


¢ / a. b / e , 
0 TpLTOS EXaBev avTHY, WTAVTWS 


problem with which the conservative 
Sadducees were wont to oppose the 
doctrinal innovations which had been 
embraced by the Pharisees and had 
struck deep roots in the popular 
religion. 

mpooeAOovres Se tives TOV &., ot 
Néyovtes . . . emnpdtycav] For Mk. 
kat Epxovtat Laddovkatos rpos avrov, 
ottives Néyovot . . . Kal émynpwrwr. 

28. Avddoxade] The Sadducees 
approach Jesus with ironical courtesy. 

Movons éypaiey ipyiv] Deut. xxv. 
5. It is probable that the law of 
Levirate marriage was not practically 
in force in the first century. The 
question is raised in order to main- 
tain the theological position that the 
law of Moses by implication excluded 
the belief in resurrection. 

29. exta otv ddeAdot hoav] ‘Now 
there were seven brethren.’ The 
conjunction otv is probably never 
found in the true text of Mk. Here, 
v. 15 supra, vv. 33, 44 infra, and 
elsewhere, Lk. eases the connexion by 
inserting the conjunction. 
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4 4 ee \ ’ t t re ee, ef 
oé Kab Ol EWTA OV KATENTOY TEKVA KAL améOavoy: vo TEpov 


\ ® a é / 
Kat 4 Yyurn améPavev. 1) yuvn ov év TH advacTaces TiVOS 


an / ¢ \ ¢ XN , b) A A 
auToV ylveTaL yuVn; ol yap EwTAa Eoyoy avTHY yuPaiKa. 
\ 9 3 a e. 3 n e ey fa) IA f 
kat elev avtois o Incots Ot viot Tod at@vos TovTov 
nA e \ ? an IA 
yanodow Kal yapuioxovtat, ot bé xatakwwbévtes Tod ardvos 
, : a A a v] 
éxeivou Tuyely Kal THS avactacews THS éK veKpa@V ovTE 
a of / 2Q\ \ b a By , 
yauovow ote yauiCovtar: ovdé yap aobavety ets duvav- 


\ / 3 fal a ? , 
Tat, ioayyedos yap clow, Kal vioi ciow Oeod THs dvacTracews 
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32 
33 


34 
35 


36 


en wT ed 
viol OVTES. OTt 


\ 2 / ¢e 
de éyelpovTay at 


vexpol kat Mavois 


37 


34. Touvrou] add yevywrrar kar yevvwouw D ff? iq: add yerywor kat yevvuvrarcace | 


syr(vt.-hl-mg) Iren Clem Orig Cypr Priscill Aug 


ce ff?ilq Cypr Aug 


34. In Mk. Jesus begins by up- 
braiding the Sadducees: ot 51a TovTOo 
miavarGe py etdd7es Tas ypapas 
pyde thy Stvayuy tod Geov; Lk. 
omits this, as he omits the final 
rebuke. at v. 38. Jesus in Mk. then 
proceeds at once to the conditions of 
the resurrection. In Lk. he begins 
with stating positively the conditions 
in this world: “The sons of this 
age”’ (for this phrase cf. xvi. 8 supra) 
‘“‘marry and are given in marriage.” 
Probably, however, we should read 
here yevv@vrat kai yevveor (see crit. 
note). This would complete the 
argument, by bringing out the pur- 
pose of marriage, which is no longer 
required in the next world: ovdé yap 
dmoOavety éte SivavTat. 

35. of be karakwwGevres . . . Tis 
éx vexpov] Mk. simply drav éx vexpov 
dvaotoot. Here, as in xiv. 14, ‘the 
resurrection of the just’ is alone in 
question. 

36. ovde yap arofavety ere Sivar- 
vat] Add. Luc. Cf. v. 34 n. 

iodyyeAo. ydp eiow] Mk. dA 
ciriv ws dyyeAou. The mention of 
angels in a dispute with Sadducees 
will not- be accidental, for the belief 
in angels was another part of the 
popular faith rejected by the Sad- 
ducees. Cf. Acts xxiii. 8. For the 


yopovot Kat yautoxovrat om 


condition of the angels as requiring 
neither sustenance nor marriage cf. 
Enoch xv. 6 foll. (of the fallen 
angels): ‘‘But you were formerly 
spiritual, living the eternal life, and 
immortal for all generations of the 
world. And therefore I have not 
appointed wives for you; for as for 
the spiritual ones of the heaven, in 
heaven is their dwelling.” 

Kat viol cigw Oeod THs dvarTdcews 
viol dvres] This is added by Lk. 
viol THs avacTdoews is a Semitism 
analogous to viol ToD aia@vos TovTOU 
above. The meaning kal viol ciciy 
Qeov in this connexion is less clear, 
unless it be regarded as an anticipa- 
tion of the thought of the next 
section: the sons of the resurrection 
live unto God as their father; syr.sin 
omits. 

37. Jesus now takes the offensive, 
and justifies belief in the resurrection 
from the common ground of the law. 
In Lk. Jesus says that Moses has 
‘indicated’ or ‘signified’ (éuxjvvcev) 
that the dead are raised. This 
is perhaps felt to be a more ap- 
propriate manner of adducing an 
indirect argument than the direct 
appeal in Mk., ‘Have you not read 
in the book of Moses, how God said 
to him?” etc. 
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éunvucev él THs Batov, as Néyes KYpioN TON OEON “ABpadm 


38 Kal OEdN “Icadk Kal GEdN “lake: 


a \ , / \ 3 a fal 
39 adda CovTwr, TavtTes yap avT@ Coot. 


40 TOV Yypappatéwy eizray 


\ > / r] a > Ns 107 
4Il yap €ToApwy emepwtav avTov OvOED. 


ws Aéyes Kvpsov xrA.] ‘when he 
speaks of the Lord as God of Abra- 
ham,’ etc. Luke here, as again 
below, v. 42, substitutes a present 
(A€yex) for the Marcan aorist (eizev). 
Luke’s present tense is here a time- 
less present of what stands written 
in scripture. Cf. infra, v. 42, and 
Acts ii. 25, 34, Vil. 48, Vili. 34. 

38. Oeds 86... (wvTwv] This is, 
as Wellh. remarks, the doctrine of 
both O.and N.T. But the inference 
which is drawn in the O.T. is that 
‘the dead praise not thee, O Lord, 
neither all they that go down to 
Sheol.’ 

mavres yap avty (oow] This again 
is a Lucan addition. It finds an 
exact parallel in the strongly Hellen- 
istic 4 Maccabees, where, as here, 
the Patriarchs are said to be ‘alive 
to God’: vii. 19 of rurrevovres Ort 
be odk droOvijcKovew, womrep yap 
ot rarpidpxus Hpov APpady, load, 
"Tako, dAAG (orw Tw Gem: xvi. 25 
ert O€ Kal TavTa iddvTes STL Oia TOV 
Gedbv drobavovtes (aow TH Dew, 
domep “ABpadp, Kat “load Kat 
laxwf, kat ravres of rurpidpxas. 

39. Teves TOV ypapparewv] Thus 
Jesus has vindicated the popular belief 
in a future life, which was held by 
the Pharisees, and it is appropriate 
that he should receive commendation 
from some scribes who are present. 
We may compare the seene in Acts 
xxiii. 6 f., where Paul the Christian 
succeeds in enlisting the sympathy 
of the Pharisees against the Sad- 
ducees. But the present verse has 
been plainly suggested by the open- 
ing words of the Marcan paragraph 


Avdackanre, KaXas eitras: 


Geos O66 ovK éoTLV VEK POV 
b) / / 
amroxpiOevres O€ TEVES 
? / 
OUKETL 
Kivrev 66 


recording the scribe’s question as to 
the first commandment in the law, 
which Lk. has omitted at this point: 
Kat TpooeA Ow eis TOV ypapparéwy 
dkovoas avtov cuv(nTovvTwr, €idws 
drt Kadws daexpiOn avrois Kt. 
And v. 40 reproduces the last words 
of the omitted paragraph, Mk. xii. 34. 

41-42. Mk. xii. 35-37. Jesus now 
himself presses home a question upon 
his opponents. Does not Scripture 
prove the Christ to be David's lord, 
not David’s son, since David himself 
in the Psalms speaks of the Christ 
as his lord? The interpretation of 
the question is not easy. It seems 
clear that Jesus wishes to repudiate 
the conception that the Christ is 
David's son and heir. Perhaps there 
is an implied contrast of the Messianic 
son of David, who was expected to 
reign at Jerusalem, with the Messianic 
Son of Man, who sits—or stands 
(Acts vii. 56)—at the right hand 
of God in heaven. Ps. cx. was in 
current use as a Messianic text in 
the primitive Church; ef. Ac. ii. 34; 
xt Cor. xv. 25; Heb. i. 13; 1 Pet. 
iii. 22. The suggestion that Jesus 
was appealing to Psalm cx. to rebut 
an objection that he was not of 
Davidic descent does not commend 
itself. The text gives no hint that 
such an objection was urged. Lk. 
himself has already insisted on the 
fact, generally accepted in the early 
Church (see Ro. i. 3), that Jesus was 
son of David. See i. 32, iii, 23f. 
We can hardly suppose that he 
understood this passage to deny the 
fact. He probably took it to mean 
that the Christ, the son of David, 
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f 
Tpos QUTOUS 
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Tlaés Aéyovow tov yxpiorov eivar Aaveid 


viov; avTos yap Aaveld réyer ev BiBAw Varpov 42 
Efiten Kypioc tép kypiw moy Kaeoy ék AeZI@N MOY 
Ewe &N O@ ToYc €xOpoYc COY YTIOTIOAION TON TIOAMN Coy: 43 


\ 4) > \ / a \ a 3 fa) ef > 
Aaveld ody avtrov KUpPLOY Kael, KaL TMS avTOU UVLOS EoTLY; 44 


/ \ fal an 5 
*"Axkovovtos 6€ qavTos Tov aod eEitrev 


Tots pabdnrats 45 


IIpocéyete dro Tév ypappatéwy Tav OedovTav mepuTrateiy 46 


3 a \ / + \ b] a 3 al \ 
év otodais Kat hirovvTwY aoTacmovs €v Tals ayopais Kal 


mpwtoxabedpias ev tals auvaywyals Kal mpwroxducias 


3 a / A / \ 2 of a aA 
éy tois Oeimvous, ob KatecOiovow Tas oiKias TMV YyNnpaV 47 


paxpa 
is entitled to an appellation more 
honourable than 
Strack-Billerbeck, iv. I, pp. 452-465 
(Excursus 78 on Psalm ca. in Old 
Rabbinic Literature), shew that the 
Messianic interpretation of. Psalm cx. 
is never found in Rabbinic literature 
until the second half of the third 
century. Prior to that date Rabbinic 
interpretation generally applied the 
Psalm to Abraham. The earliest of 
these non-Messianic interpretations is 
that of R. Ishmael, c. A.D. 100-135. 
When the Messianic interpretation 
begins to appear in Rabbinic litera- 
ture towards the end of the third 
century A.D. it is as a new departure 
in exegesis. §.B. argue that the 
evidence of the N.T., especially of 
this passage (and parallels), may be 
taken to prove that a Messianic 
interpretation of the Psalm had been 
common ground to Jews and Chris- 
tians in the first century, and that 
it is reasonable to conjecture that 
anti-Christian polemic led to the later 
predominance in rabbinic Judaism 
of a different exegesis. 

41. mpos atiror's] The pronoun is 
vague. The assembled multitudes, 
including all parties, may be sup- 
posed to be included. Mk. ¢Acyev 


diddokwy ev Tp iepy. mas A€yourt] 


‘\ / 
Kab Tpopacet 


MpocevyovTac* 


‘son of David.’ 


ovToL = AnurbovTat 


Mk. gives of ypappare?s as the 
subject. Lk. perhaps deliberately 
leaves the subject undefined: the 
Jews in general held that the Christ 
was son of David. 

42. év BiBAw Vadrpor] Lk. is the 
only writer in the N.T. who refers 
to the Book of Psalms by its title. 
Cf. xxiv. 44; Ac. i. 20, xiii. 33. 
Mk. makes Jesus lay emphasis on 
the fact that David when he spoke 
was inspired: ev rvevjpate dyiv. On 
the present Aéyes (Mk. efzev) cf. v. 
37 supra n. ; 

45-xxi. 4. The long scene in the 
Temple now closes with a denuncia- 
tion of the ostentation and pretence 
of the scribes, who, while they pray, 
devour the houses of widows, fol- 
lowed by the story of the poor 
widow who cast two mites into the 
treasury and exceeded the richest 
in her generosity. Both paragraphs 
come from Mk. with merely verbal 
modifications. The juxtaposition of 
the two paragraphs in Mk. is per- 


haps due to the reference to 
‘widows’ in the denunciation of the 
scribes. 


This denunciation of the scribes 
taken from Mk. is a shorter counter- 
part to the longer denunciation 
which Lk. introduced above (ce. xi.) 
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[XXI. x 
"AvaPréas Sé eldev Tovs 


/ > \ fal a 
Bardortas eis To yalodpvAdkiov ta Sddpa ab’Tav Wovaious. 


2 eidev Sé TWA xHpay Teviypdy Baddovoav éexel NeTTAa Svo, 


\ 9 
3 Kab elTreV 


"AdnOGs Aéyo tyiv ote H XHpa abtn H TWX) 


a / & a 
4 TAelov mavtwy EBadev: TavTes yap ovToL éx TOD Teptc- 


4 3 a ¥ 3 \ a \ 3 a ¢ / 
aevovTos avTois éBaXrov cis Ta SHpa, avTN Oé ex TOD baTEpy- 


a \ a 9 fy 
PaTos avThs Tavta Tov Biov ov eiyey EBarev. 


from Q. The Marcan denunciation 
was possibly excerpted from a longer 
context. Mt. has made this Mar- 
can denunciation the occasion for 
a conglomeration of anti-Pharisaic 
polemics, as he has made the en- 
suing apocalyptic discourse of Mark 
the occasion of an apocalyptic con- 
glomeration. Between the two great 
Matthaean discourses the story of 
the widow’s mite has dropped out. 
It need not be doubted that it was 


contained in Mt.’s version of Mk. 
K. L. Schmidt’s suggestion (2&.G.J. 
p. 277) that the story may have been 
introduced later into Mk. from Lk. is 
not admissible. The style of the 
Marcan paragraph is characteristically 
Marcan. We have no reason to 
suppose that the process of literary 
embellishment and improvement of 
which Lk.’s narrative here as else- 
where prima facie gives proof was 
ever reversed. 


Tur Apocatyptic DiscouRsE (xxi. 5-36) 


Still following Mark, Luke concludes his account of the teaching and work 
of Jesus, during the last days before the arrest, with a long discourse on the 
approaching tribulations and the end of the world. 

The various views which are held as to the origin and character of the 
Marcan discourse cannot be here discussed in detail. According to Wellhausen 
(Hv. Marci, pp. 100 f.) the discourse is a Christianised version of an original 
Jewish apocalypse, which Wellhausen thinks can be distinguished from the 
Christian interpolations. E. Meyer writes: “This whole proclamation has 
nothing to do with the historical Jesus. It is a creation of the first generation 
of the Christian community. That Jesus, like all the Old Testament prophets, 
spoke of the future and the approaching dissolution of earthly things and the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God is not to be doubted .. . but it is 
unlikely that he surrendered himself more deeply to the traditional conceptions, 
or that he occupied himself with eschatological pictures. The content of 
Mk. xiii. gives us the tradition as it took shape in the narrower circle of the 
leaders of the primitive community, and ‘as it was put in the mouth of their 
Messiah on the ground of the expectations which they attached to him” 
(Ursprung und Anfange, i. p. 129). 

We are here more closely concerned with the modifications which Luke 
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has introduced into the language and general scheme of the discourse. That 
he was in the main dependent upon Mark is not doubtful. As in Mark, the 
discourse may be divided into three main sections : 

(1) vv. 8-19. The sufferings and trials of the faithful before the divine 
judgement arrives (|| Mk xiii. 5-13). 

(2) vv. 20-28. The process of the divine judgement leading up to the 
coming of the Son of Man (|| Mk. xiii. 14-27). 

(3) vv. 29-36. A warning to the disciples to be prepared (|| Mk. xiii. 28-37). 

But though the main Marcan structure is preserved, there are notable 
differences which have led some critics (e.g. J. Weiss, also V. Taylor) to suspect 
the use of a separate source. But the changes in Luke seem in general to be 
explicable from certain general ideas and certain particular literary habits 
which, as the Gospel elsewhere testifies, influenced the procedure of the 
evangelist. In Mark there is no explicit reference to the fall of Jerusalem, 
and though that event may have taken place before the Marcan discourse 
assumed its present form, this is by no means certain, while the manner in 
which the distresses of ‘those in Judaea’ lead up to the return of the Son 
of Man make it probable that the discourse as a whole is prior to the fall of 
Jerusalem. (So Wellhausen and E. Meyer.) It seems clear, on the other hand, 
that for Luke the fall of Jerusalem is past history. The contemporary 
situation has made it necessary for Luke to impose an interpretation upon his 
source which will distinguish for his readers between fulfilled and unfulfilled 
prophecy. This accounts for the main changes in Luke, which are as follows : 

(1) At v. 12 by the insertion of the words zpd de rovrwy the trials of the 
disciples described in vv. 12-19 are clearly distinguished from the final distresses 
and signs from heaven which are to usher in the end. Moreover, as Taylor 
notes, the drift of vv. 12 f. is discernibly different from the parallel in Mark. 
In Mark the dominant note is that of solemn warning, while in Luke the 
emphasis falls upon the certain triumph that is to attend the witness of Christ’s 
disciples. Their adversaries will be unable to withstand the wisdom which 
shall be giventhem. Nota hair of their head shall perish. But the differences 
noted by Taylor do not seem to require the hypothesis of a special source, 
and against the hypothesis are the recurrent echoes of Mark. It does not seem 
likely that Luke would deliberately interpolate odd verses of Mark into another 
source, as Taylor supposcs him to do, both here and elsewhere in the Gospel. 
- The Lucan modifications are due to history. Verses 12-19 foretell the 
triumphant spread of the Gospel, which Luke is to record in Acts, and upon . 


which he looks back as an accomplished triumph. 
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(2) The next section has been much more drastically edited. The ‘ abomi- 
nation of desolation ’ standing where it ought not is replaced by ‘ Jerusalem 
encircled with armies.’ The fall of Jerusalem fulfils prophecy and the con- 
- sequent dispersion of the Jews introduces the next epoch, ‘ the times of the 
Still in the future 


are the signs in sun, moon, and stars, and the final distresses which are the 


Gentiles’ in which the evangelist and his readers live. 


prelude to the return of the Son of Man when the redemption of the disciples 


is to draw near. 


As distinct from the completed judgement upon Jerusalem, 


this is to be a judgement upon the whole earth. 


(3) The last paragraph expresses the central thought of the last paragraph 


in Mark, but there is little resemblance in language. 


It may come from 


another source, but more probably it is a free composition from the hand of 


the evangelist. Cf. vv. 34-36 note. 


/ fal ¢ a a 
5 Kat tevay rAeyovtwv Tepi Tod iepod, OTe ALLS KaXdois 


/ / e 9 
6 kal avadnuacw Kexoopntat, €izrev 


Tatra & Oewpeire, 


Ps , / \ t 
éXevoovTas Hucpat ev ais ovx aheOnoetat NLOos eri ALO@ 


7 wmode OS ov KaTadvOnoeTaL. 


TES 


, a , 
8 6ray pédAn TavTa yiverOa; 


Travndnre: 
NéyovTes ‘Exo eipse Kal 

5. Tuvwyv Aeyovrwv] In Mk. ‘ one of 
his disciples.’ 67s... KexdopyTat] 
The indirect statement replaces the 
graphic exclamation of Mk. ie 
mwotumot AiPo. Kat mworumut oiko- 
dopai.’ The correct language of 
Luke’s paraphrase is illustrated by 
Paus. i. 5. 5 Owooa b€ Oewy tepa Ta 
pev wKoddpnoev é& dpy7ns, Ta S€é Kat 
erekdopnoey dvabijpaciy Kat KaTO- 
aoKevuis; 2 Macc. ix. 16 (of the 
Temple at Jerusalem) ov dé rpdrepov 
éoxtAevrey dytov ven Kaddiorous 
dvaOipaci Korie, 

6. TutTa & Oewpetre] Nom. pendens. 
See Moulton, Prol. p. 69. 

7. éeryppwTycuv] sc. the Teves 
referred to in v. 5. The scene is 
still the Temple. But in Mk. Jesus 
leaves the Temple and goes to the 


3 ‘ \ >’ ‘ / 
emnpwrnoay d€ avTov éyov- 


/ a a , \ / \ a 
AiddoKare, OTE ovY Ta’TAa EoTaL, Kal Ti TO ONpELOY 


e \ > ‘ ‘ 
o 6€ eirey Brgemete py 


ToANOL yao erXevcovTat émt Tw OVO“aATL MO 
yap @ dvowaTi jou 


‘O Kaspos Hyyexev’ pen Tro- 


Mt. of Olives, where he delivers the 
discourse in answer to a question 
from Peter, James, John and 
Andrew. Perhaps Lk. recalls that 
an answer to this question has al- 
ready been given to the disciples, 
xvii. 22f. tavra] This must refer 


.to the destruction of the Temple 


as in Mk. xiii. 4. But the discourse 
which follows refers to the question 
by implication only (v. 24) in Lk., 
and in Mk. not at all; cf. Wellh. 
Kv. Marci, p. 100. Wellh. thinks that 
the incident, Mk. xiii. 1-2 (=Lk. 
vv. 5-6), is authentic reminiscence, 
and that it has been made into the 
occasion of the apocalyptic prophecy, 
which had a different origin. 

8. kat “O Katpds ayyexer] Add. 
Luc., who thus makes Jesus warn his 
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A b / A 
pevOite oTicw adrapv. 


/ 
akaTacTactas, 


A 2 f 
TpOTOV, GX ovK eEvOéws TO TéXoOS. 


TOUS 


\ A 
pn = 6mrTonOATe: 
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v4 A b] , ia \ 
drav 6€ akovonTte Trorémovs Kal 9 


Ac] yap TavTa renécal 


Tore édeyev av- 10 


"Erep@Hcetai EONoc éT” EONOC Kal BaciAefa éttl BactAefan, 


, , \ \ , NN \ \ 
GEelgpLoL TE peyarol Kab KATA TOTTOUS HoLwoL KaL Lot IT 


Vv / , A 2 ? ? A A , 
€0oV Tal, oO 6 a TE Kab aT ovupavov Co Ela eyara 
n 


ov 
€oTal. 


\ n > a \ 
mpo 6€ ToUTwY TavTwVv éemiBarodow ef Luads Tas 12 


xetipas avTay Kat Sie£ovow, Tapadsdorvtes eis Tas ovp- 


\ \ / > / Lian! a \ e 
aywyas Kat dudaxds, ataryopevous emt PBactreis Kai Hye- 


/ A / U 
poovas évexev Tov dvouaTos uous 


poapTuptov. 


hearers not only against false Messiahs 
(or false teachers?), but also ap- 


parently against all preaching of the — 


near approach of the end. This is 
no longer the perspective of the first 
generation. 

(9g. dkatactacias] Mk. dxods rode 
pov. dkatartacia is not unusual in 
Gk. historians for a civil commotion. 
Cf. Wettstein ad loc. Perhaps Lk. 
had in mind the eivil wars and 
the rapid succession of emperors 
between the death of Nero and 
the accession of the Flavian dynasty, 
68-70. 

Io. Tore cAeyev adtois] Inserted 
by Lk. (om. D syr.vt). The formula 
marks a transition from the warnings 
of vv. 8-9 to the definitely prophetic 
passage which follows. For a similar 
formula of transition cf. v. 29. 

11. Aowuot kat] Add. Luc. The 
assonance Aoipot kat Atpuot is familiar 
in Gk. lit., Hesiod, W. and D. 243 
Arpody duod kat Aotwov: cf. Thue. ii. 
54. poBnOpa re... peydda éorur] 
Add. Luc. Lk. intends this verse to 
describe the portents which are to 
usher in the end. Cf. v. 25, which 
should be regarded as resuming the 
theme of this verse. Lk. dissociates 
these portents from the more im- 
mediate sufferings which the disciples 


awoSnaeta. wpiv eis 13 


/ 4 9 a - e n \ a 
Oére ody ev Tals Kapdiats vpov py MmpomedeTav 14 


are to undergo (vv. 12-19) by the 
insertion of apd 8€ TovtTwv mdytuv 
in the next verse. 

12. kal pvAakds] Notin Mk. The 
imprisonments of Peter and the other 
disciples recorded in Acts are per- 
haps in mind. diruyopuéevovs must 
agree with tas. The construction 
is very awkward. 

13. droPijceTat tyiv eis papT- 
ptov] Mk. eis papripiov adrtois, i.e. 
for a. testimony to the kings and 
rulers. ULk.’s paraphrase gives a 
somewhat different turn to the 
thought: the dangers encountered 
by the preachers will be overruled 
to become opportunities of witness 
to the Gospel. Mk. xiii. 10 ‘the 
Gospel must first be preached to all 
nations’ goes out. Lk. indicates the 
triumphant progress of the Gospel, 
but this is not with him the prelude 
to the end (Mk. zparov). 

14. 4) =«mpopederav dro oyn- 
Ojvac] The injunction throws into 
relief the gulf between Christian 
speech and the rhetorical standards 
of the day. Cf. Norden, Antike 
Kunstprosa, p. 455. But Lk.’s 
paraphrase of Mk. shews him to 
have some acquaintance with the 
methods of defence whieh Christians . 
are to eschew: mpopeAcTav (here 
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5) a b] \ \ / tC oa / \ /. «@ ? 
15 amonoynOjva, éya yap dwow tpiv cTopa Kat codiav 7 od 
/ n x A 
SuvncovTat avTiotivas  avrevmety atravrTes ob dyTiKElpeEvot 
al / \ / fal 
16 tuiv. mapadodncecbe S€ Kal iro yovéwy xal dderpav 
\ al \ f \ , > c A \ 
17 Kab ovyyevov Kat dirwv, cat Oavatwocovow é& buav, Kal 
v oe e \ , \ \ v , ‘ 
18 écecOe ptcovpevot UTo wavTwv dia TO bvoud pov. Kal 
A an a \ / 
19 OpiE é« Tis Keparts vuwv ob pH atrodntar. év TH vITo- 
n n / a / \ 
20 povn vuav Ktnoeale tas wuyas tuov. “Otay dé idnte 


/ e \ / > / / fa) 
KUKAOUpEVnY vTO oTpatoTrédwy “lepovoadynp, TOTE YYaTE 


21 bre Hyyucey 1) epnuwoe TH Te of ev tH ‘lovdaia 

OTL HYYLKEY 1 EPNMLWOLS GAUTNS. TOTE €y TN voale 
/ 2 \ U \ e , a / 

PevyeTwoav els Ta OPN, KaL OL ev péoW aUTHS éexywpeEiTo- 


\ e a , \ 3 , / 
cav, Kat ol év Tais ywpats wn elcepyécOwoay eis avTHy, 


ef ¢ ‘ B , © / bd nA a , 
22 OTt Hmépal EKAIKHCewce avUTal eiolvy Tov mAnGOnVaL TaYTa 


19 xrnoecGe ABO 124-13 33 al pane latt syrr arm aegg Orig Tert: 


NSDL al pler d i Bas al $ 


only in the Gk. Bible; not quoted 
from papyri by M.M.) is the proper 
term for preparing a speech. Cf. 
Aristoph. Ecclesiaz. 116 drws mpo- 
pereripratpev det Sel A€yeiv. 

15. Add. Luc. Again Lk. em- 
phasises the triumph of the heavenly 
wisdom in spite of antagonism. Cf. 
Ae. vi. Io. 

16-17. A paraphrase of Mk. xiii. 
12, 13a in which the quotation from 
Micah vi. disappears. The treachery 
of ‘friends’ is an additional point 
not found in Mk. 

18.. Add. Luc. This is somewhat 
remarkable after Oavurwoovow e& 
tpav above. Probably Lk. intends 
it to be interpreted of the ulti- 
mate safety of faithful ‘martyrs.’ It 
strengthens the optimistic note which 
runs through these verses. Jor the 
proverbial form of expression cf. xii. 
7 (=Mt. x. 30); Ac. xxvii. 34; 
1 Regn. xiv. 45. 

19. Mk. 6 d¢ dropeivas eis TéAOs 
obros cwOijoeTat, where the thought 
is eschatologically conditioned. Not 
so the Lucan text which seems to 
continue the thought of the preced- 
ing verse: by their patient endur- 


KTynoaobe 


ance of persecution, the disciples 
will win their souls for eternity. 

20. OTay Se tdnre] The opening 
words of this paragraph are identical 
with Mk. xiii. 14, and the Marcan 
source reappears at vv. 21a and 23, 
but for the Marcan citation from 
Dan. xii. 11, ix. 27 (‘ the abomination 
of desolation’) Lk. substitutes the 
siege of Jerusalem, and whereas Mk. 
at v. 14 begins the picture of ‘the 
end, Lk. has disconnected the 
events of the siege from the coming 
of the Son of Man. 

21. TOTe of ev TH "lovdain ... 
opy] From Mk. xiii. 14. The two 
following verses in Mk. (‘ he that is on 
the housetop”’ and ‘he that is in 
the field’) are omitted. Their sub- 
stance has already been given in 
xvii. 31. Lk. xxi. 21b, 22 are not 
in Mk. 

EV PeTW GUTAS ... Els aVTHY] Le. 
Jerusalem, referring back to v. 20. 
It is probable that the verses echo 
the retreat of the Christians from 
Jerusalem to Pella in Peraea before 
the siege—Katd tia xpyopoy de 
drokadvwews exdofevta, Eus. H.E. 
iii. 5. 3. 
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a 4 \ al 
ovat tais év yaotpt éyovoats Kal Tais 

/ 
yap avayKrn 


ir > \ a a \ ’ \ fal x a ? \ fal Tat 
MEYANH ETL TINS YS Kal Opyn TO aw TOUVT@, Kal TETOVY 


/ 
TO Yyeypappeva. 
/ ? b] , A € 4 wv 
Onralovoais ev Exelvats Tais nNmEepais EeaTaL 
/ / \ 9 , b] \ “0 
TTOMATL payaipns Kal alyparwrioOncovTas es Ta eUVN 
No> Yi e > Ps ld Loa 
MavTa, Kab lepoycaAnm EoTaL TIATOYMENH YTIO EON@N, AY pL OV 
EGOVTAL 
THS YAS 
\ 9 a / ’ Aa \ 3 
TVVON EON@N €V aTropia Hyoyc @adAdccHC Kat C&AOY, @T0- 
, , 
apvyovTov doBov 


a b) / e \ , n 3 na 
TEP KOMEVOV TH OlKOVPLEVH, di Yap AYNAMEIC TON OYPANDN 


mrnpobaciv [Kat écovtas] xatpol ever. Kat 


a b] € Mt \ / \ v \ ,_N 
OnNLELa EV NALW KaL TEANVH KAL ATTPOLS, KAL ETL 
b) \ aA 
aro TOV 


>] / \ / 
av0petroy Kat mpoodoKias 


\ / e a > 
CaAEYOHCONTAI. KL TOTE ovrovTat TON YION TOY ANOPWTTOY 
2 2 \ na F \ , i” 
épySmMENON EN NebeAH peTa Supapews Kat Sokns ToAARs. 
> ) ‘ t s Fone , 2s \ 
Apyopévov S€ TovTwy yiverOa avaxiare Kal érdpate Tas 


24 katpot eOvwy] praem kat ecovra B: 
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23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


praem xarpot kat ecovrat L syr.hl-mg boh: 


om D) 
pler Eus 


23. ert THs yijs] i.e. Palestine, 
not, as in v. - 35 the whole earth. 

24. TerouvTat... Kal atx pado- 
tiOjxcovrat] Ace. to Jos. Bu. vi. 
9. 3, I,100,000 were slain during 
the siege, and 97,000 taken prisoners 
in the course of the war. atxpa- 
Awtto Ojvae not infrequent in LXX. 
Disapproved by Phryn. cccevii. 


aly padwria Orvas: Tov’ ovTws ado- 


kynov as pyde Mévavdpov avro 
Xpjoarbur, Sudrdtvwv obv deve 
atxpddwrov yever Oat, 

aypt ot 7 AypwOuor Katpot 


éOvav] The meaning seems to be 
that the Gentiles have a fixed period 
during which they will be allowed 
to lord it over Jerusalem. Cf. Ezek. 
xxx. 3. Lk. may also include the 
thought of Ro. xi. 25: ‘the times of 
the Gentiles’ are the times of their 
opportunity to enter the kingdom. 
The verse would then give an 
equivalent to Mk. xiii. 10 omitted 
above. For the phrase cf. Tobit 
xiv. 5 (B) ews tAnpwdoo Katpoi 
TOV atuvos. 


25 nxous SABCLO 1 etc 69 etc latt syrr aegg arm Tert: yyovons D al 


25-26. There are reminiscences 
of Mk. xiii. 24-25, but Mk.’s pro- 
phetic quotations are abbreviated. 
Luke notes the terror and perplexity 
of the nations. The roaring of the 
sea is not paralleled in Mk. Cf. Ps. 
Ixiv. (Ixv.) 8 6 ovvtapdcowr 7b dup 
THs Oardoons, }XOvS KuypdTwV airs. 
TapayOyoovrTa Ta €Ovn Kai dofsn- 
Oyrovrat ot KaTOLKOTYTES TA TEpuTa 
dro TOV Onpeiwy cor. 

26. erepyoperwv TH oikovpevy] 
As distinct from the special judge- 
ment upon Jerusalem, this is 
to be a judgement upon the whole 
earth. 

27-28. Kai t6Te KTA.] Then at last 
the nations shall see the Son of Man 
return in power and glory. The 
converse to the judgement of the 
earth is the redemption of the elect. 
» ~droditpwots here only in the 
Gospels, but 7 times in Paul. Here 
the droAtitpwots is not associated 
with the death of Christ but with 
his return. This is, as Wellh. re- 
marks, the earlier conception. 

rs) 
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"TS. \ a \ , ‘ 
ETE THY GUKYV Kab TUVTA Ta 
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29 Keharas tuov, StoTe éeyyiles 4} drrorUTpwots Twov. 
eitev mapaBornv avtois 
30 dSévdpas brav mpoBdrwow on, BrérovTes ad éavTov 
, ed v > \ \ / b / 4 \ e a 
31 yuwookere OTe dq éyyts TO Oépos éotiv' otTwSs Kal wipes, 
Stray lonte TadrTa yiwomeva, yuwooKete STL éeyyus éotiv 7 
32 Bacireia Tod Oeod. dunv réeyw bpiv brs od pun TapérOn 
¢ \ 4 e BN c / c ’ ‘\ \ e 
33. yevea attn Ews [dv] ravta yévntrat. 0 ovpavos Kal 7 
n / e \ , > \ ¢ 
yi} Waperevoovtar, ot d€ AOyoL pou ov py) TapEedEvooYTaAL, 
34 Ipocéyere S&é éavrots un wore BapnOdow ai Kxapdiar vudv 
év KpeTadn Kat wéOn Kat pepipvats Biwtixais, Kal émeorh 
is ie ae. SaaS ec oe fs 2 Fe is ’ , ; 
35 €b veas epvidsos ) Nuepa exeivy ws traric: emetoedevoeTat 
28 evyytve] nyyixey 1 etc 1m syrr sah Hipp Tert 34, 35 7 NMepa exewy 
ws maryis* emeioeevoeTor yap NBDL 157 lat.vt aegg Tert et ut vid Method Cyr: 


n nNmepa exervn* ws may. yap er. AC al pler vg syrr arm Eus Bas Iren (lat) 5 


29. Kal efrev rapaBoAny adrois] 
Lk. again marks a transition by 
inserting this introductory phrase. 
Cf. v. 10 supra. Mk. dwd dé ris 
ovKAS pabere tiv mapaBoAry. 

kat mavta Ta Sevdpa] Add. Luc., 
who thus shews that he understands 
ov) in his source as representative 
of trees in general. 

30. mpoBdAwoww] sc. 7a PvAda, 
Mk. érav 7757 6 KAdbos aris daradds 
yevytat Kal expiy ta vAAG. CE. 
Jos. Ant. iv. 8. I9 dv Kaprov 
rpopddiy ta hurTd. The omission 
here of the object is unusual. It 
has been supplied in D lat.vt syr.vt 
TOV KapToyv avTav. 

31.  Baorrcian tov Oeov] The 
subject is added by Lk. for greater 
clearness. The coming of the king- 
dom of God will as certainly follow 
the tribulations as summer follows 
the sprouting of the trees. 

32, 33 = Mk. vv. 30, 31. 
is not very clear how Lk. intends 
v. 32 to be interpreted.. Perhaps 
of the fall of Jerusalem (Kloster- 
mann). Lk. omits Mk. v. 32 (that 
neither the angels nor the Son know 
when that day shall be)—perhaps 


But it | 


because he did not care to affirm 
the ignorance of the Son. In Acts 
i. 7 we read that it is not for the 
apostles to know times or seasons 
‘which the Father has put in his 
own power’; the knowledge of the 
Son is not affirmed, but it is not 
denied. 

34-36. The discourse ends, as in 
Mk., with an injunction to watch- 
fulness, but the paragraph has been 
re-written. The parable of the man 
who went on a journey to a far 
country and gave authority to his 
servants is left out, probably because 
Luke regarded it as a variant of 
xii. 35 f., and a general exhortation 
to watchfulness and prayer takes 
its place. The verses contain a large 
proportion of favourite Lucan words 
and phrases: mpooéxere 8€ éuvrois, 
érioTH, emewreActoeTat (here only 
in N.T., but érépyer Gaz is a favourite 
Lucan word and Lk. likes com- 
pounds), éri mpdcwrov mréons THs 
ys (cf. Acts xvii. 26 Katotkety éi 
TAVTOS TpoTwrov Tis yis), Sedpevor 
(8 times in Gospel, 7 times in 
Acts, in other Gospels only Mt. 
ix, 38). 
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? , 2 4 a a 
yap él wavTas ToYc KAOHMENOYc éttl TpOTwTOY TaoNs Tic ric. 


> a \ > \ a / / / 
aypuTpette O€ év TwavTl Katp@ deopevor iva KaTtayvaonTe 36 


expuyety TadTa TavTa Ta péddovTA ryiver Dau, Kal oradjvat 


eumpoobev Tov viod Tou aripomay 


"Hy &€ Tas huépas ev TO lepw@ Siddcxwv, Tas dé vUKTAaS 37 


éLepyouevos nuritero eis TO dpos 


\ 7 > n 
TO KaANovmevoy EXacav: 


\ a ¢ \ a \ > \ b] A e lal b) , 
Kal was 0 aos wpOpilev Tpos GUTOY Ev TW LEP~ aKovELV 38 


AUTOU. 


38 post hune versum habent 69 etc pericopen de adultera (Jo vii 58-viii 11) 


35. The universality of the final 
judgement is emphasised, as com- 
pared with the previous judgement 
upon Jerusalem. The wording seems 
to be an echo of Is. xxiv. 17 PoBos 
xa BéGuvos kat mayts ep bpas TOUS 
évotkouvTas ert THS YAS. 

37-38. Peculiar to Lk. Cf. xix. 
47. An editorial summary which 
replaces the omission of several 
journeys to and from Jerusalem 
recorded or implied in Mk. for these 
last days. In Mk. xi. 11 he goes 
out to Bethany. No place is speci- 


discourse in Mk. is delivered on the 
Mt. of Olives. Bethany was near 
to the Mt. of Olives. Mk. xi. 1= 
Lk. xix. 29. avdAifer Pur need not 
mean a night spent in the open air. 
Cf. Mt. xxi. 17; Did. xi. 6. 

38. wpOprfev}] Here only in N.T., 
but frequent in LXX for the class. 
6pOpetu. 

The insertion of the pericope de 
adultera (Jo. vii. 53-Vili. II) at this 
point in the ancestor of the Ferrar 
group was no doubt suggested by 
the parallel between the situation 


implied in [Jo.] viii. 1, 2 with that 
deseribed here. 


fied at xi. I9, but at xiv. 3 he is 
at Bethany again. The apccalyptic 


Tae Conspiracy or THE CuizF PRIESTS AND THE TREACHERY OF JUDAS 
(xxii. 1-6) 

Luke closely follows Mark xiv. 1-2, 10-11. The intervening narrative of 

the anointing in the house of Simon the Leper (Mk. xiv. 3-9) is omitted. It 

breaks the sequence of the narrative at this point, and Luke has an alternative 

version of an anointing by a woman which he has inserted in an earlier 


context, ¢c. vii. 


HITIZEN 8 4 éopt)y trav abinwv  Reyouwévn Wd- 1 XXIT 


1. Wyyefev Se... Udoxa] Mk. killed on the afternoon of 14th Nisan 


and eaten the same night, i.e., accord- 


qv de 75 Idoya cat ra acupa pera 
Svo Huépus. It is not strictly correct 
to identify the feast of unleavened 
bread with the Passover. The seven 
days of unleavened bread were 
reckoned from 15th to 21st Nisan 
(Lev. xxiii. 5-6). The Passover was 


ing to Jewish reckoning, at the begin- 
ning of 15th Nisan. (Cf. Buchanan 
Gray, Sacrifice in O.T. pp. 337 £) 
Jos. Ant. iti. LO. 5 distinguishes the 
, two feasts, mT eprry) dé Kal Sexdry 
Sudéxerar THY Tod IIdoya % roy 
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2 axa. 


t / a N / 
3 dvédwow avtov, époBodyto yap Tov Aaov. 
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A 9 / e b n \ e a \ fal 
Kat é€ntrovy of apxvepets Kat ol ypappateis TO TAS 


Eic- 


a a , 
nroev S& Laravas eis “lovday tov Kadovpevoy ‘Ioxapiorny, 


4 dvtTa é€x Tov aptOuod Tay SwHdexa: Kat aeNM@v cUVENadN- 


cev TOs apyrepedow Kal oTpaTnyols TO THS avTOIs Tapad@ 


2 + 
QuTov. 


Fa} 


Kat éydpyncav Kai ovvéevto abT@ apyvpiov Sodvat. 


\ ’ / \ 307 bl , a a 
6 cat éEwporoyncer, Kal é&nres edvxatpiay tod Tapadodvar 


b] \ ba ¥ > fal 
QUTOV aTEp oyov aUTOLS. 


4 Tors apxiepevow] add Kor ros ypauparevory C 700 al pauc lat.vt syrr arm boh 


(codd) Eus 


atipwv éopt, but in xiv. 2. 1 he 
can write Kara Thy Kutpov THS TOV 
dCipwv éoptis, yv PdoKa A€yopev. 
2. ot d.pX vepets Kat ot ypappareis | 
The rulers of Jerusalem, under the 
Roman Procurator. Jos. Ant. xx. 
“Io fin. pera de tiv [Hpwdov kal 
"ApxeAdov] teAcvTiv dpurtoKparia 
pev hv y woAcrela, THY be rpootaciay 
Tov cOvovs ot dpyxcepels eremiorevvTo, 
To mos... ] Art. prefixed to 
indirect question almost confined to 
Lk. in N.T. Cf. i. 62, xix. 48, 
xxii. 4, 23. Also Ro. viii. 26; 
1 Thess. iv. 1. See Blass, § 47- 5: 
Lk. omits Mk. xiv. 2 edeyov yop py 
éy 7h EOpTH, payrore eotat OdpuBos 
tov aot, prob. in order to avoid 
the discrepancy with the subsequent 
natlrative, according to which Jesus 
is arrested on the night of the feast. 
3. elonrAGev Oe Laravas cis’ lovdav] 
The prince of evil, who had been 
foiled in his previous attempts upon 
the Son of God, now makes Judas 
his instrument to compass his death. 
Satan is not mentioned in this con- 


kat orparyyos om D lat.vt syr.vt aeth 


nexion in Mk. But cf. Jo. xiii. 2 
TOU Sia BdAov on BeBAyKdTos eis 


‘N / o a 27 N 
THV Kapdiay iva mapadot avrov 


"lovéas Lipwvos “Ioxapudtys, and 


Jo. xiii. 27. In I Cor. ii. 8 it is 
the evil spirits who brought about 


- the crucifixion. 


4. Kal oTpatyyois] i.e. the com- 
manders of the Temple police referred 
to again v. 52. Cf. Acts iv. 1, v. 
24, 26 6 oTpurnyds Tot tepov. See 
Schiirer, ii. pp. 321 f. They are not 
mentioned in Mk. or Mt. The omis- 
sion of the words here in D is prob. 
due to assimilation to the text of 
the other Gospels, and the substitu- 
tion of Kat Tols ypapparetow in 
syr.vt. lat.vt to the influence of 
v. 2. 

6. Kat tigi NG aut and drep 
6xAov are explanatory additions by 
Lk. «rep in Gk. Bible only here, 
v. 35 tmfra, and 2 Macc. xii. 15; 
found occas. in Gk. prose and in 
papyri. See M.M. sv. 

evxatpiay] So both Mt. and Lk. for 
wus edxaipws Mk. 


Tue Last SUPPER (xxii. 7-38) 


The sayings and actions of Jesus at the Last Supper which he shared with 


his disciples on the night in which he was betrayed entered into the common 


tradition of the Christian churches from an early date. 


The account given 


by Paul (1 Cor. xi. 23 f.), and that embodied in Mk. xiv., though differing in 
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important details and independent the one of the other, are yet in substantial 
agreement. Matthew depends upon and closely follows Mark. According to 
both Mark and Paul, Jesus distributed bread and wine as symbols of his body 
and his blood, and used words which implied a sacrificial interpretation of his 
approaching death. Mark and Paul also agree in giving the idea of an 
eschatological counterpart to the Supper. In Mark xiv.25 Jesus says: “‘ Verily 
I say unto you that I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine until that day 
when I drink it new in the kingdom of God.” There is no parallel to this in 
1 Cor., but the eschatological idea is implied when it is said that the eating of 
the bread and the drinking of the cup—which, according to Paul, is continued 
in the Church in obedience to an express command of Jesus at the Supper, 
—is a proclamation of the Lord’s death ‘ till he come.’ Nothing in 1 Cor. 
suggests that the Last Supper was a Passover. The Marcan narrative as a 
whole implies that the Last Supper was a Passover, but it is not consistent with 
itself, and in the actual account of the Supper distinctively paschal features 
are absent. It is possible that both Paul and the narrative embodied in Mark 
represent a tradition according to which, as in John, the Last Supper antedated 
the Passover. Reasons for thinking that the Johannine tradition corresponds 
with historical fact are given by Wellhausen, Hinleitung, pp. 130 f.; E. Meyer, 
Ursprung, i. pp. 173 f.; Burkitt, J.Th.S. xvii. (1916), pp. 291 f. 

The Lucan version of the Supper is undoubtedly dependent upon the 
Marcan. The account of the preparation for the meal is taken from Mark 
entire, and at vv. 18, I9, 22 unmistakable reminiscences of Mark are found. 
But Luke has painted the whole scene afresh. The following are the principal 
points which distinguish the Lucan version from the Marcan : | 

(rt) The conception of the Last Supper as a Passover is consistently carried 
through. The discrepant verse, Mark xiv. 2, is omitted, and the Supper opens 
with a saying by Jesus that he had earnestly desired to eat that Passover 
before he suffered. 

(2) The cup is blessed and handed round before, instead of after, the 
bread, and the words spoken in connexion with the cup differ considerably 
from those in Mark. There is no mention of ‘ the blood of the covenant.’ 

(3) The drinking of the cup and the breaking of the bread are recorded at 
the beginning of the narrative, before, instead of after, the prophecy of the 
treachery of Judas. 

(4) The account of the Supper is greatly expanded by the inclusion of 
teachings and sayings of Jesus partly paralleled elsewhere in the Synoptics, 
partly peculiar to Luke. 
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(5) The prophecy of the denial of Peter is transferred from the journey to 
Gethsemane to the Supper, as in St. John. 

It has been held. by some critics (Perry, Streeter, Taylor) that the diver- 
gences from Mark here and in the rest of the Passion narrative are to be 
explained from a special source which Luke has mainly followed in preference 
to Mark. It is maintained in the notes that the Lucan text does not, on the 
whole, support the hypothesis of a second continuous narrative source. Luke 
has himself freely rewritten, re-arranged, and enlarged St. Mark. He may 
sometimes preserve independent traditions, but the continuous thread of his 
narrative appears to be based upon Mark. 

If this hypothesis is well founded, the peculiarities of the Lucan narra- 
tive of the Last Supper, and particularly of the distribution of the bread 
and wine, do not directly reflect a primitive source. None the less they are 
highly significant as shewing the kind of modification in the presentation of 
the Supper which was still possible for an educated and skilful writer in the 
later decades of the first century. Luke could scarcely have described the 
Supper as he does, if he had thought of the Eucharist on Pauline lines as a 
proclamation of the death of Christ according to a rite instituted by Jesus at 
the Last Supper. And there are other indications that he did not do so; 
the disciples at Emmaus (c. xxiv.) had not been at the Last Supper, yet they 
recognise Jesus in ‘ the breaking of the bread.’ The action was presumably 
characteristic and followed a familiar form. It is this custom which is per- 
petuated in the earliest Church as pictured in Acts (ii. 42,46). The Last Supper 
falls into place with the other occasions of ‘ breaking bread,’ but it does not 
originate the rite. This probably reflects the actual course of development. 
Luke writes in an age when Christian rites and institutions are still in a fluid 
state. No fixed interpretation has yet become normative. That this was so 
at the close of the first century is supported by other evidence: the Didache 
can give forms of blessing for the cup and the bread (in the Lucan order) and 
thanksgiving after the Eucharist without an allusion to the Last Supper or to 
the death of Christ; St. John can record the Last Supper without any mention 
of the bread and wine and attach his eucharistic teaching to the feeding of 
the multitude. However, as the Pauline conception of the Eucharist tended 
to become normative, the Lucan account of the Last Supper must have been 
felt to be defective and anomalous. It was in consequence already by the 
middle of the second century, as it seems (Justin, Apol.i.66), supplemented by 
an interpolation from 1 Cor. 

The Lucan picture of the Supper represents a natural tendency to group 
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together especially characteristic teachings of Jesus in the account of his 
Jast meal with his disciples. It is the same tendency which is carried a stage 
further in St. John, where the Last Supper is the occasion of long and 


intimate discourses of Jesus with his own before his presence is withdrawn. 


"HAOey 88 4 jyuépa trav alipov, 7 eee OvecOar To 7 


/ \ > / / \ Pd ¢ 3 / 
macxya' Kat amectesAev Lerpov nat ‘lwavnv evrov 


, e fon ‘ t y , 
pevOevTes ETOLMAGQATE HULL TO TAacNa bVva paywpev. 


eiTay avTe 
TOL 


viv 


a \ / a > / 
AUT ELS THY OLKLAV Eis VY ELoTrOpEvETaL. 


/ n , 
deowroTn THS otKias 


nA / / 
Ilotd Peres ETOLWACwpLE? ; 


Aéyes cot 0 bidaaKaros 


Ilo- 8 
of 66 9 


¢ 5 
o 6€ elrEev au- IO 


3 \ 3 / e nA A / / 
{Sov etoeXovTmy veay es THY TWoALY GUVAVTHCEL 


advOpwiros Kepawwov bdaros Bactalwv: daxodovOnoare 


‘ ? n n 9 
KQL EPELTE TW OLKO- Ii 


lod éoriv 


\ , ce \ / \ fal n , 
TO KATANULA OTTOU TO TAOVA META TOV pabyrav mou day; 


? a con , ? ‘ / >? f ? a e 
KaKelvos viv detEer avayatov pmeya EOTPWUEVOV' EKEL ETOL- 12 


, 
MacarTe. 


f \ / 
yToacay TO TacXa. 


> f \ e ? A ‘ ? a 
QVETEGEY KAL OL aToaTONOL ouUY AUT@. 


/ @ n 
ameNOovtes dé evpovy KaOa@s cipjKes avTots, Kab 13 


Kal Ste éyévero 4) apa, 14 


\ > \ 
Kae elmrev mpos 15 


14 ot amooroXot N*BD 157 abce ff? il syr.vt sah: o dwiexa N°? LX 6 ev 
(cf. Mt et Mc): o« dwdexa arocrodos $C AC al pler f q vg syrr(vg.hl) boh = 


7-12. With slight changes the 
account of the preparations for the 
Passover follows Mk. xiv. 12-16. 

7. Following Mk. xiv. 7 kat 77 
TpoTn HuEepy Tov afimuv, dre Td 
masxa €Gvov. Technically this is 
not correct. 14th Nisan was not 
properly one of ‘the days of un- 
leavened bread.’ See v. 1 n. But 
Rabbinic authority is found for 
reckoning in 14th Nisan (Machilta, 
Ex. xii, 15 in S.B. ii. p. 813; 
see Iixcursus in Klostermann on 
Mk. xi. 1), and Jos. B./. v. 3. 1 
speaks of the feast of unleavened 
bread as beginning on 14th Nisan. 

8. Ilerpov xat *lwdvyv] The two 
disciples are not named in Mk. 
Peter and John are found together 
again in Acts iii. r f., viii. r4. In 
Mk. the two disciples are dispatched 
in response to an enquiry of the 
disciples as to where they are to 


_ Mk. 


prepare the Passover. In Lk. Jesus 
takes the initiative. 

10. Lk. adds’ [So%, for the imperat. 
bardyere substitutes a gen. absol., and 
for aravTjoe. gives ovvavTyces (five 
times in Lk.-Ac., and Heb. vii. 1, 10). 

14. kal dre éyevero wpa] A 
solemn introduction to the narra- 
tive of the Supper. Mk. kai owius 
YEevopevys. 

Kat ot drdoToA or] peta TOY OWdeKa 
Cf. vii. 13 n. The use of the 
title suits the solemnity of the 
occasion. The addition of dudexa 
will be due to assimilation to the 
text of the other Gospels. 

15-20. The case for regarding vv. 
I9b-20 as no part of the original 
text 1s convincingly stated by Hort, 
Introduction, Appendix, pp. 63 f. The 
different textual variations can all 
be explained as attempts to bring 
the text of D etc. into line with 
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the other Gospels and Paul: (i.) 6 e 
syr.vt transpose Iga to precede the 
cup, thus making the order, bread— 
wine, conform to the other texts. 
(ii.) The text. of NSB and all Gk. 
mss. except D has added wv. Igb- 
20 (agreeing in the main with 1 Cor. 
xi.). This longer text appears to 
have been already known in the 
time of Justin, and perhaps dates 
from the formation of the official 


Canon (cf. Burkitt, J.7h.S. xxviii. 


p. 181). (iii.) The Peshitto read the 
longer text and omits the peculiar 
Lucan vv. 17, 18. The text of the 
Old Syriac presents a complicated 
problem, arising out of differences 
(not recorded in my critical note) 
between the Curetonian and Sinaitic. 
The texts are discussed by Burkitt, 
Ev. da Meph. ii. pp. 300 f., who 
concludes that there is ‘no indica- 
tion that either Sinaitic or Curetonian 
is based on the longer Greek text.” 
It has been further argued that 19a 
kat AaBov . . . coud pov should 
also be regarded as an interpolation 
(so Blass, Wellhausen, E. Meyer; 
Lietzmann, Messe u. Herrenmahl, 
p. 216, n. 3, withdraws his support), 
and the different position of the 
words in 6 e from that in other texts 
is urged against the originality of the 
text of D and its Old Latin allies 
(H. N. Bate, J.Th.S. xxviii. p. 366). 
The omission of these words would 
effect a great simplification in the 
narrative. We should then have 
two parallel sayings referring (1) to 
the eating of the Paschal victim; 
(2) to the drinking of the wine, in 
each case with an anticipation of 
the ‘fulfilment’ of the Passover in 
the coming kingdom. There would 
be no allusion to the bread as repre- 
senting the body of Christ, or to the 


wine as his blood. ‘“ The action in 
Luke shews no trace of fixed litur- 
gical form; it is purely historical, 
the last Passover meal’’. (Wellh.). 
19a undoubtedly makes an awkward 
and abrupt conclusion to the verses 
preceding, but the case for its rejec- 
tion seems not to have been made 
out: (I) the words are attested by 
all Mss. and versions; (2) the desire 
to assimilate the order to the other 
texts sufficiently accounts for the’ 
position of the words in syr.vt b e; 
(3) Luke made use of Mk., and Mk. 
contains the words. If ‘the breaking 
of bread’ at the Last Supper was 
referred to in his source, he would 
be unlikely entirely to omit it (ct. 
ix. 16, xxiv. 30, 35; Ac. ii. 42, 
46, xx. 7, 11) K. L. Schmidt, 
art. “Abendmahl’ in Rel. in Gesch. 
u. Gegenwart, i. (1927), col. 7, holds 
that v. 17 should also be regarded 
as an interpolation. There is no 
support for this in the textual evi- 
dence, and the omission of v. 17 
would leave an impossible sequence 
between v. 16 and v. 18. We con- 
clude, then, that the text of D etc. 
represents the original text of Luke. 
It seems not impossible to suggest 
an explanation for the awkwardness 
of v. Iga as it stands, if we take into 
account both the Marcan text on 
which Luke was working, and the 
intention which we may presume him 
to have entertained, of enhancing 
the Paschal character of the supper. 
The Marcan account of the prepara- 
tions for the supper clearly assumes 
the supper to be the Passover, but 
in the Marcan account of the supper 
itself, as in the closely similar narra- 
tive of t Cor. xi., there are no dis- 
tinctively Paschal features; indeed 
the use of apros is most naturally 
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accounted for, if the narratives did 
not originally describe the Paschal 
meal. ( Luke follows his Marcan 
source in regarding the supper as 
the Passover, and gives a definitely 
Paschal colouring to the supper 
itself which is lacking in Mark. 
The dominant idea in the Lucan 
account is that Jesus celebrates the 
chief rite of the old dispensation 
for the last time, at the same time 
looking forward to its consummation 
in the kingdom of God (vv. 16, 18, 30). 
An outstanding feature of the Lucan 
narrative is the parallelism in word- 
ing and in idea between vv. 15-16 
and vv. 17-18. But the wording of v. 
18 is so close to Mk. xiv. 25 that it 
may be assumed to be derived from 
Mk. The solemn and ceremonial 
drinking of cups of wine was a 
regular part of the Paschal feast. 
The drinking of a cup of wine is 
also related in Mk.’s account of the 
supper. This is therefore naturally 
taken over by Lk., who, however, 
drops the sacrificial language of 
Mk., ‘‘the blood of the Covenant, 
which is poured out for many.” 
This was not a thought associated 
with the wine at the Passover. 
Perhaps it was not entirely con- 
genial to Lk. himself. (cf. Mk. x. 
45, ‘a ransom for many ’—a passage 
which is likewise omitted in Luke’s 
Gospel), “and the evidence of the 
Didache proves that the sacrificial 
idea did not always attach to the 
wine at the Eucharist. The pre- 
ceding verses concerning the desire 
of Jesus to eat the Passover have 
been framed on the model of the 
words over the cup (derived from 
Mk.) to provide a Paschal introduc- 
tion to the scene as a whole. The 
distribution of the bread is now left 


over. It does not easily fit into an 
account of a Paschal meal. But it 
is a part of the tradition which Lk. 
would be unwilling to disturb, and it 
is therefore allowed to follow the say- 
ings about the Paschal meal and the 
wine. Thus the wine is given before 
the bread. / 

Accordiig to St. Paul, Jesus 
blessed the cup ‘after supper,’ and 
this probably corresponded to the 
usage with which Paul was familiar 
in gatherings of the Church. But 
that it was not universal is shewn 
by the Didache, where the blessing 
of the cup precedes the blessing of 
the bread (cf. also 1 Cor. x. 15-16). 
Luke may therefore have been con- 
scious that in changing the order he 
had support in some current usage. 
¢ 15, 16. The meaning is that Jesus 
had earnestly desired to eat this 
passover, and that his desire is ful- 
filled. The words in themselves 
might mean that Jesus had desired 
to eat the approaching passover, but 
he knew that, before it came, he 
would die.; This latter interpreta- 
tion is advocated by Burkitt and 
Brooke (J.7h.S. ix. (1908) pp. 569- 
572), who hold that the saying is 
thus in line with the tradition that 
the Last Supper was not the Pass- 
over. It is suggested in the preceding 
note that the words were probably 
written to stand in their present 
setting. If this is so, the usual 
interpretation, to which indeed there 
seems no objection, is demanded. 
(See vv. 8, 13.) The idea expressed 
by dwd rot viv in v. 18 must be 
supplied with ot pu) pay. 

15. ereOupia éreOipnoa] A Heb- 
raism. Cf. Ac. v. 28 wapayyedia 


, tupyyyecAapev. Blass, § 38. 3. 


tAxpw7] The Passover is a type 
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or prophecy of the Messianic banquet. 
The reading of D (preferred by 
Wellh.) is probably an echo of Mk. 
xiv. 25. 

17. It is hard to decide whether 
Lk. intends the cup to be under- 
stood in a purely historical sense 
of the Paschal cup (so Wellh.). 
Probably a forward reference to 
the Eucharist is also implied. There 
is a certain want of coherence be- 
tween the two sentences: ‘ Divide 
this among yourselves, for I will not 
drink of it henceforth until...” 
If the cup at the Eucharistic as- 
semblies was also in Lk.’s mind, this 
wording can be accounted for: the 
believers drink of the cup, as Christ 
bade them, in anticipation of the 
time when they will drink it with 
him in the Kingdom of God (cf. 
Loisy ad loc.). . 

IS. Reproditces Mk. xiv. 25 dpyy 
Réeyw tpiv dre odKete oF pap Tin 
éx TOU ‘yevvijpatos THs dpméeAov 
€ws THS ypepas exetvns Orav avTd 
mivw Kawvov év ty PBactr<eig Tov 
Jeot. 

tga. kat AaBav .. . coped pov] 
Mk. xiv. 22 AuPBwv dprov edAoyjoas 
exAarev kal eOwkey atbTols Kal elmev 
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AdBere, rovrs éoriw 7d copa pov. 
By sharing in the same loaf the 
disciples are united in communion 
with the one body of Christ. 1 Cor. 
xX. 16 f. Tov prov ov Koper, ovyxi 
Kouta, TOU oiparos TOU Xpurrot 
éoriv; dre cis Gptos, ev copa ot 
moAXot éopev, of yap wavres Ex TOU 
évos dptov peTexopev. The thanks- 
giving in the Didache is likewise 
grounded on the thought that the 
one loaf represents the unity of the 
believers. An explicit reference to the 
sacrificial death is first given by the 
Pauline interpolation which follows. 
19 b-20. Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 24-25. The 
wording is almost identical, except 
for the addition of d.ddpevov after 
the first 7d taép vuov, and the in- 
sertion of 7d birép tpav éx yuvydpevov 
(cf. Mk. 76 éxyuvvdpevoy trép Tod- 
Gv) in place of the repeated in- 
junction to ‘do this in remembrance 
of me’ after the giving of the cup. 
21-23. The Traitor at the Table. 


‘A briefer version of Mk. xiv. 17-21. 


Verse 22 closely reproduces Mk. xiv. 
21. The only noteworthy difference 
from Mark, besides the change in 
the position of the sayings, is that 
whereas in Mark the disciples ask 
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Jesus ‘Is it I?’ in Luke ‘they 
enquire among themselves.’ There is 
no sufficient reason here to suspect a 
separate source. When the wording 
diverges from Mark, characteristic 
. Lucan features appear. 

21. wAv] A favourite particle of 
transition in Luke (15 times in 
Gospel; 5 times in Mt.; never in 
Mk.). 

22. KaTad TO WpLTpEVOY TopEveTat] 
Mk. xiv. 21 trdye kadus yéyparras 
wept avrov. mopeterOus (v. freq. in 
Lk.; never in Mk.) replaces trdyeuy 
in Mk. ii. 11 (= Lk. v. 24), v. 34 
(=Lk. viii. 48). dpifery not in Mk., 
5 times in Acts, also Ro. i. 4, Heb. 
iv. 7. 

23. Characteristic of Lk. is the 
article with an indirect question (cf. 
v. 2 supra) and the use of the opiat. 
(of. iii. 15 and freq.). 

24-26. A dispute between the 
Apostles. He who is greatest serves. 
There is close similarity to the words 
addressed by Jesus to the ten, on 
the occasion of their anger at the 
ambitious hopes of the sons of 
Zebedee, Mk. x. 41-45 (=Mt. xx. 
25-28). Lk. has omitted this section 
of Mk. at xviii. 34. Differences 
both in wording and thought make 
it probable that Lk. is dependent 
on a non-Marcan source. In Mk. 
service is enjoined as the way to 
greatness; in Lk. those who are 
already in the position of leaders 
are bidden to follow the example of 
Christ who was in the midst of the 
disciples as one who served. A more 
striking difference is the absence 
from Lk. of the saying that the Son 
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of Man came ‘to give his life as a 
ransom for many.’ This is replaced 
in Lk. by an appeal to the example 
of Jesus who lived in the midst 
of his disciples as one who served. 
We may compare Lk.’s omission of 
the words at the giving of the wine: 
‘the blood of the covenant which is 
shed for many.’ The interpretation 
of the death of Christ as an offering 
for sin nowhere finds clear expres- 
sion in this Gospel (cf. xxiv. 26n.). 
It is held by Bousset and others that 
the Lucan form of these sayings is 
the more original and that the 
Marcan form has been developed 
from it. 

The contrast between the servant 
who waits at table and the master 
upon whom he waits perhaps sug- 
gested the Last Supper to the evan- 
gelist or to his source as an appro- 
priate setting for this most profound 
and authentic teaching of Jesus Christ. 
In point of fact the actual setting 
creates a difficulty: Jesus is not wait- 
ing at table, he is presiding at the 
meal, and distributes the bread and 
wine as master of the feast. The par- 
able closely fits the thought, but it 
does not in reality suit the occasion 
(cf. J. Weiss). If Luke had related 
the ‘feet-washing’ of Jo. xiii., the 
difficulty would disappear. The ques- 
tion arises whether these sayings 
(with xii. 36f.) have not suggested 
the great opening scene of the supper 
in St. John’s Gospel (so Wellh., 
Loisy). 

24. tAovetxta] Here only in N.T. 
Also 2 Mace. iv. 4; 4 Mace. i. 26; 
viii. 26. 
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25. evepyéras kadovyra.] Not in 
Mk. The title evepyerns was fre- 
quently assumed by Hellenistic kings 
in Syria and Egypt. Cf. Deiss- 
mann, Light from the Ancient Hast, 
p. 253: 

26. Readers of the Gospel would 
naturally think of the apostles as 
future rulers of the Church. 06 
vewrepos] The word could be used 
in a quasi-technical sense of the 
younger members of the Church, 
Ac. v. 6. 6 ayotpevos] Exc. Mt. 
ii. 6 (O.T. quotation) here only 
in Gospels; used of leaders in 
the Church Ac. xv. 22; Heb. xiii. 
7, 17, 24. ws 6 Staxovav] CE. 
Ac. vi. 2. 

27. Jesus is of course greater than 
his disciples, yet he is as their 
servant. The variant and interest- 
ing addition in D can hardly be 
original. 

6 dvaxeipevos] dvakeio Oar, ‘to sit 
at meat,’ used by all the evv. Not 
approved by Phryn. cxci.: dvuxetras 
fev yap avdpuas Kul dvadypara, 
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KAtvyns odKeTL, GXAG KeiTuL, 

28-30. The dignity which awaits the 
Twelve in the coming kingdom. Verses 
28 and 30b seem to be a variant 
version of’ a saying which Mt. has 
interpolated (xix. 28) into his version 
of Mk. x. 28-31 “Apa Aéyw tpiv 


6tt tyels of dxoAovOjoavrées prot ev 
TH) wadryyeveria, Trav Kabion o vids 
Tov dvOpwrov ei Opdvov dd€ys 
abtov, KabicecOe Kat wtyeis emi 
dadexa Opdvors kpivoytes Tas bbdeKa 
gudas tov “lopaydA. Verses 29-304 
are peculiar to Lk. The picture of 
the Messianic feast does not blend 
with the picture of the thrones of 
judgement. It seems probable that 
Lk. has expanded the saying 28- 
30b and adapted it to its setting 
at the Last Supper: v. 28 is an 
‘idealized’ form (Klostermann) of 
Mt. xix. 28 (of dxoAovGijourres por), 
and the assignment of the kingdom 
to the disciples, in which they are 
to sit at meat with their Lord, 
carries on the thought of vv. 16, 
18. 

28. There is no very close con- 
nexion with the preceding verses. 
The faithfulness of the disciples 
explains the honour which they are 
to receive. That Jesus had lived 
under the pressure of respucpoé is 
not an idea which is emphasised in 
the Gospels. But cf. Mk. viii. 33, 
where Jesus recognises Satan as 
speaking to him through the mouth 
of Peter, and Lk. iv. 13 Kal cuvte- 
Léevas rdvtTa meipaopov 6 bia Bodo 
améoTy ar utrou &xpt Katpov, where 
the words &\pt Kutpov are peculiar 
to Lk. 
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29. dvariGepat] <I assign.? The 
word is probably meant to recall the 
Biblical d:a6%«n, ‘covenant,’ and 
the verse is perliaps intended as a 
substitute for the words at the giving 
of the cup—rd aipd pou tas biabjKys 
—omitted from Mk. It is not 
necessary to assume that Lk. has 
interpreted d:a0yjKyn as ‘will’ or 
‘testament,’ though this, the com- 
mon Greek usage, may have been in 
his mind; cf. Heb. ix. 15 f. where 
the argument depends on the am- 
biguity of the word da6yKy— 
‘covenant’ or ‘will.’ It seems best 
to make the clause tva éoOyte xtd. 
the object of duutiGeput and ‘to re- 
serve Baotrciav as object to duéGero 
(according to the punctuation of 
W.H.). Most critics, however, make 
BaotAciav object to both verbs. 
PacrAeia must then be given a 
slightly different meaning in v. 29, 
‘rule, from that in v. 30, ‘my 
kingdom.’ This is awkward, and it 
is a further objection that to dine at 
a king’s table is not a sign of sharing 
his authority. 

30. év TH BacAe’e pov] An un- 
usual phrase, cf. xxiii. 42. 

Ka0noOe éxt Opdvwv] The language 
is probably based on Ps. cxxii. 
4-5. For this conception of the 
function of ‘the Twelve’ cf. vi. 12 f. 
introd. 

31-34. In Mk. Jesus foretells 
Peter’s denial on the way to Geth- 
semane after the Supper. Verses 


33-34 are roughly parallel to Mk. 
XIV. 29-31, but vv. 31-32 are peculiar 
to Lk. and may depend upon another 
source. ‘That Peter was the first 
to see the Lord and thereby became 
the founder of the Gospel and of 
the Church is clearly reflected in 
the words,”’ Wellh. 

31. 6 Latavas é€yTH#oaTO] As he 
asked for Job. For the verb cf. 
Plut. De or. def. 417d ottws ioyupoi 
kat PBiavoe Saipoves é£arrovpevor 
Pox avOpwrivny Kra. 

owvidoat] A non-classical word. 
For the met. cf. Amos ix. 9. 

32. mept cov] Satan had asked for 
the apostles; the Lord prays for 
Peter that the apostles may be con- 
firmed through him. émirrpépas] 
Tntrans. as in Ac. iii. 19, i.e. when 
Peter has been converted after his 
fall; this seems better than to take 
it with Zahn and others as trans. 
(cf. i. 16), ‘convert and strengthen.’ 
There is a curious verbal similarity 
between vv. 32, 33 and 2 Regn. xv. 
20, 21 (David and Ittai on the way 
to the brook Kidron): kui efwev 6 
Paotrevs mpds LeOGei . . . émuorrpe- 
cbov Kai eriotpepov Tois ddeAdorvs 
TOU PETA TOV, Kal KUpLos ToLjoeL 
peta. cod é€deos kal dAjGeav. Kal 
dmexpiOy .. . eis TOV Toor ob édv 
6 KUpLOS pov, Kal édy ets Odvarov 
Kab eay els (wiv, OTe exet éorar 6 
dovAds cov, The verbal echoes are 
possibly not accidental, cf. Begin- 
nings, vol. ii. p.104. The leadership 
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¢ \ 9 r] A 
o 6€ elTrEev aUvT@ 


[XXIT. 33 


Kupie, peta ood 


ee ; : \ bd \ \ 5) , / 
ETOLMOS ELL KaL Els vAaKNY Kal ELS Oavatrov mopeverOa. 


34.0 6€ eirev Aéyw oor, Térpe, od dwrrjces onpepov ade- 


yg / 2 / Oe 
35 KTWp EWS TPLS PE aTTapYNOH ELoEVaL. 


+ ¥ na 
elirev AUTOLS 


/- e / 
THPAS KAaL UTOonMaTwY, MH TWWOS VoTEPNCaTE ; 


of Peter is not less prominent in Lk. 
than in Mt. xvi. 18 and Jo. xxi. 15 f. 

33. els hvAakyv] No parallel in 
Mk. The words perhaps reflect the 
later history of Peter, cf. Ac. xii. 5 f. 

The Lord’s prayer was answered: 
in spite of temporary failure, Peter 
finally acted up to and fulfilled his 
loyal protestation. 

35-38. Jesus bids the disciples 
arm themselves to meet impending 
disaster. Peculiar to Luke. The 
connexions between 36 and 37 and 
between 37 and 38 are not easy to 
catch, and the meaning of the whole 
is obscure. It is unlikely that Jesus 
seriously entertained the thought 
of armed resistance, which indeed 
would be in conflict with the whole 
tenor of his life and teaching, and 
it is perhaps even more unlikely that 
some early source (utilised by Lk.) 
would, as Loisy tentatively suggests, 
have represented Jesus as foreseeing 
and encouraging an attempt at 
resistance which failed. ‘“‘ But it is 
possible,” Loisy continues, ‘and per- 
haps more probable, that the evan- 
gelist has awkwardly constructed 
the whole of the present passage on 


the simple fact of the resistance ~ 


recorded in the source of Mk., and 
in order to prepare for what he 
wished to retain from it in his 
narrative of the arrest.” Wellh. 
also connects v. 38 with v. 49 and 
conjectures that v. 38 was the 
starting-point of the present para- 
graph. The mention of a sword, he 
holds, is the only clear point of 
connexion between 38 and 35-36. 


Kat 


e A 
"Ore daméorerka tas arep Baddavtiov Kal 


ot 5é etray 
Verses 35-36 should properly refer to 
preparations for a dangerous journey 
and are not explained by the suc- 
ceeding prophecy of Jesus’ death. 
Here as elsewhere Lk. has combined 
ancient and late material without 
succeeding in effecting unity of idea. 
J. Weiss thinks that the warlike 
tone of v. 36—so contrary to the 
spirit of the Gospel and to the temper 
of the early Church—cannot have 
been invented. The words must 
have been called forth by some 
definite occasion. Jesus really spoke 
the words on the way to Jerusalem 
(cf. xii. 49). He knows that he 
must die, but “he hopes that his 
disciples will cut their way out.” 
It seems better to assume that Jesus 
intended the words of v. 36 to be 
accepted in a general sense as a 
warning that disaster is coming, cf. 
Mt. x. 34 (=k. xii. 51), and that 
the disciples misunderstand him. 
This at any rate appears to be the 
most satisfactory line of interpre- 
tation for the passage as it now 
stands in the Gospel. 

35. ore admreoterAa xKtX.] The 
counterpart to these words occurs 
in x. 1 f., which, however, is ad- 
dressed to the seventy, not to the 
Twelve. In the charge to the Twelve 
(ix. « £.) there is no mention of 
purse or sandals. If with Loisy we 
prefer to assign the composition of 
this passage to the evangelist, we 
may easily explain the slight dis- 
crepancy by supposing a slip of 
memory on the part of the evan- 
gelist. If, on the other hand, we 


XXII. 39] 


Oddevos. 


e / \ 
apaTw, omoiws Kal 


a \ 
iwaTiov avTOD Kal ayopacaTw payatpar. 


ry “ \ A n 
OTL TOUTO TO ‘yEeypappévov Et 


Kal META ANOMWN €AOLrICOH: 


evel. ot 6€ eimray 


¢€ , 3 
Ixavov éotwv. 


are inclined to conjecture, with 
Feine, Streeter, and others, that this, 
with other peculiar Lucan matter, 
had been already fused with Q before 
its incorporation in this Gospel, we 
shall trace the connexion between 
x. 1 and this verse to an earlier 
source. On either view we shall 
regard the assignation of the charge 
in x. r f. to the seventy as a later 
insertion of the ultimate editor, who 
has failed to notice the slight dis- 
crepancy which his editing has 
created. 

36. 6 py Exo] se. paxarpav. Or 
we might supply BaAAdyriov KTA, as 
object from the previous clause, and 
throw the emphasis on rwAnodtw 7d 
iuatvoy, i.e. buy swords at all costs. 
But this is less satisfactory. They 
will all need swords. Klostermann 
suggests that 6 €ywv and 6 py exw 
might be taken absolutely: ‘he who 
is provided,’ ‘he who is destitute.’ 
But a sword would not be less 
necessary to the former class than 
to the latter. 

37. The only clear reference in 
the Gospels to Is. lili. The declara- 
tion of the fulfilment of Scripture 
replaces Mk. xiv. 49b (at the arrest) 
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eitrey Oe abroig "AANA viv o éywv BaddAdvtuoy 36 


/ \ ¢ \ ” x / \ 
THPaV, KAL O pH eYWOV TWANTATW TO 


Neyo yap vpely 37 
TerecOnvar év éuoi, TO 

\ \ ‘ bY a i 

yap TO Wept é€“ov TéedOS 


0 d€ 38 


pdyatpat ade dvo. 


nexion here with the verse preceding 
appears to be that if such is to be 
the fate of the master, the disciples 
likewise must be prepared for danger. 
kat yap TO mept éuov rédos exer] 
Best taken as co-ordinate with, 
rather than dependent upon, Aeyw 
yap tyiv dre xrX., i.e. it is a further 
explanation of the need for prepara- 
tion. Possibly 37a is a secondary 
addition by the evangelist. 7d rept 
éuov is interpreted by Klostermann 
to mean ‘my life on earth’ (mein 
Lebensgeschick) and distinct in mean- 
ing from 70 yeypappévov rept Eno. 
It is easier to connect it with the 
quotation preceding. 

38. ov payatput Ode S40] The 
disciples take Jesus at his word and 
produce two swords. One of them 
is to be used by Peter at the arrest. 
ixavéy éott] Perhaps an_ ironical 
assent, povovovyx! diayeAg Cyr. Alex. 
Or perhaps a Semitic formula to 
break off the conversation, Heb. 35, 
ef. Deut. iii, 26 LXX txavotcdw 
got, py mpoobOys ers AarAfoar rv 
Adyov tovTov. (So Klostermann.) 

This is the text in which the Bull 
Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII. dis- 
covered the ‘ two swords’ of worldly 


omitted below at v. 53. The con- and spiritual authority. 


THe PRAYER or JESUS ON THE Mount or Oxnivzs. THE ARREST 
(xxii. 39-53) 
The Lucan narrative of the prayer before the arrest is much briefer than 
the Marcan. The special mention of Peter, James, and John, who, in Mark, . 


remain with Jesus when the other disciples have been left behind (Mk. xiv. 33), 
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disappears, and the thrice-repeated prayer of Jesus with the three returns 
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of Jesus to the sleeping disciples are reduced to one prayer and one return. 
Loisy thinks that, in addition to Mark, Luke used one of Mark’s sources which 
gave a simpler and shorter narrative than that in the canonical Mark. It is 
certain that the Lucan narrative is not unrelated to the Marcan. Cf. vv. 42, 45 
with Mk. xiv. 36, 38. The differences between Mark and Luke do not appear 
incompatible with the simpler hypothesis of editorial abbreviation (and expan- 
sion, if vv. 43, 44. are genuine) of the basic Marcan text. 

The account of the arrest again shews unmistakable dependence upon 
Mark, both in the general sequence of the narrative and in details of the 
phraseology. Cf. especially v. 47 €t: avtovd AaXdovvros with Mk. xiv. 43; 
v. 50 Kal ématagev eis Tus e€ adTwv TOV dpyxtepéws TOV SovAroY Kal 
dgefXev 75 ods adrov with Mk. xiv. 47 cfs 8€ Tes THY Tapert) KOTWV 
... eraicey Tov SovVAov Tov dpytepews Kat apetAev avTov Td 
waTdaptov; vv. 52b, 53a, which are an almost exact equivalent for Mk. 
xiv. 48, 49a. The statement that Judas arranged beforehand the sign of 
the kiss is replaced by the question of Jesus: ‘ Judas, betrayest thou the 
Son of Man witha kiss?” This alteration effects an abbreviation, heightens 
the dramatic effect, and also shews Jesus to be cognisant of Judas’s in- 
tention. The last-mentioned motive has also led Matthew to interpolate 
& saying addressed by Jesus to Judas: “Eraipe, éq)’ 6 wipe: ; Mt. xxvi. 50. 
Other additions, omissions, and alterations may all be set down to editorial 


treatment of Mark. | 
39 «= Kal eeAO wv érropev0n xata to @O0s cis TO “Opos tev 


40 ’EXaav: jKorovOncay Sé adt@ [kal] of pabnrai.  yevo- 


a / 9 a 
poevos 5€ émt tod tomou eirev avtois Tpocevyecbe py 


; n ‘ \ \ 
41 eioedOeiy eis metpacpov. Kal avtos ameotacOn am av- 


39 Kat ot] om Kat B al 


39. kata TO Bos] Cf. xxi. 37. mpooet’yerOe py cioedAOeiv eis 


This was the last of many evening 
journeys to the Mount of Olives. 

40. ért Tov Térov] ‘at the spot.’ 
Not a very natural phrase to apply 
to the Mount of Olives. Lk. is prob. 
influenced by his Marcan source: 
els yuptov of 7d dvopa TeOunpaver ; 
he omits the foreign name (cf. the 
omission of ToAyo0d xxiii. 33) and 
substitutes the general phrase émi 
Tov Térov ‘the place.’ - 


return from prayer. 


meipacpov] The same injunction is 
repeated at the end of the section 
v. 460. Similar words in Mark are 
addressed by Jesus to the three 
disciples on the occasion of his first 
Lk., as often 
elsewhere, has compressed the Marcan 
narrative. The words recall the last 
clause of the pattern prayer, xi. 4. 
41. dwerrdc Oy] ‘he withdrew.’ 
The usage of this word in the later 
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/ A \ / 
réywv  Ildrep, ei Bovrer Tapéveyxe tovTO TO ToTHpLoy 42 
A \ \ / 
am éwod' mAnv pn To OérXnpd pov adda TO cov ywéobo. 
: a fal / > 7 
[apn Sé adt@ aryyedos do Tod ovpavod émcxXVaV avTOV. 43 


Kat 44. 


A ; / 
éyéveTo 6 tdpws avTod woe OpouBot aipatos KkataBai- 


\ t 2 9 , 9 / , 7 

Kat ‘yevouevos év aywvia éxTevécTepoy mpocnuyeTo 
2 ON \ A \ 3 \ > \ A A 

voytTes él THV yav.] Kal avactas amo THs Tpocevyns 45 
3 \ \ \ \ @ / 3 \ ? \ a 
éMav mpos Tors pabnras evUpev Kotpwpévovs avTovs aio THS 

9 a ? / 
AUIS, Kal eirey adtots Ti Kabevdete; avactravtes Tpoa- 46 


"Ert 47 


avTov Aadodvtos idov dydos, Kal oO Aeyopevos "Tovdas els 


/ th \ 3 / > / 
evyeae, iva pi) eioeXOnTe eis Teipacpor. 


42 e Bove. . . . am’ evov] habent post wy (om wdyv) ro Oednua. . . yiwerdw 
Dace ff? 43, 44 whbn Se... emt Thy yyv S*DL al pler latt syrr 
(cur.vg) boh (codd) Justin Iren Hipp Dion-Alex Eus Arius Greg-Naz Epiph Did 
Hil Hier Aug al: om 8? ABNRTW 60 etc (habent 69 ete apud Matt xxvi inter 
vv. 39 et 40) 579 (al sive asteriscis sive obelis notant) codd ap Epiph codd graec 


et lat apud Hil et Hier f syr(sin.h]-mg) arm aegg Cyr Ambr 


vernacular seems to shew that 
violence is not, as in class. Gk., 
ordinarily connoted by the vb., cf. 
M.M. sv. woel A(Mov BodAyjv] Mk. 
puxpov, cf. Gen. xxi. 16 woel TOfoU 
Body; Hom. Il. iii. 12. Gets ra 
yovatra] Less expressive than Mk. 
eruTTeEv ETL THS ifs. 

42. Idérep] Lk. omits the Aram. 
synonym ’APBd. «i BovAc] Gives 
the sense of Mk. rdvra Suvatd oo. 

py TO OéAnpa pov KTA.] Mk. GAN 
ov Ti éyw Oéedw dAAG Ti od. LK.’s 
version is nearer the form in the 
Lord’s Prayer, Mt. vi. 10. But this 
clause is not contained in Lk. xi. 2 f. 

43-44. Though omitted in B 
syr.sin and other Mss. these verses are 
strongly attested by ms. authority, 
and they were read by Justin, Tatian, 
Tren. and Hipp. They may be a very 
early ‘Western’ interpolation (so 
W.H.), or they may have been omitted 
in some Alexandrian texts for the 
same-doctrinal motive which led St. 
John entirely to omit the agony and 
the prayer in the garden. 


Epiph. ' 


records that the verses were per- 
plexing to some orthodox of his own 
day as seeming incompatible with 
the Divinity of Christ. That the 
verses were an authentic part of the 
Lucan text is maintained by Harnack, 
Streeter, Loisy. Harnack points out 
features characteristic of the Lucan 
style and vocabulary. éxrevis is 
used again in connexion with prayer, 
Ac. xii. 53 évioytw recurs Ac. ix. 
19. (Harnack, Probleme im Texte der 
Leidensgeschichte Jesu, in Berlin. Sitz. 
Ber., 1901, p. 251.) It might have 
been expected that the appearance of 
the strengthening angel would be re- 
corded after rather than before the 
earnest prayer and the bloody sweat. 

45. ard tHs Atvwys] A Lucan 
addition which explains and excuses 
the sleep of the disciples. 

46. In place of the confused and 
difficult words, Mk. xiv. 41, 42, Lk. 
repeats (cf. v. 40) the injunction to 
pray against temptation. 

47. 0xAos] Defined in Mk. as 
having been sent from the chief 

T 
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TOV SwdEKa TpONPXEeTO avToUVS, Kai Hyycey TO Inyaod 


dirjoat avtov. “Inoods Sé eimev aitm ‘lovda, didrjpate 


N eN fal > , / > ; \ e \ b 
Tov viov Tov avOpwrov trapadiows;  tdovtes Sé of epi av- 
N N b] / iy - > 4, > / 

Tov TO.é€copuevoy eitray Kupse, eb matafowev év payaipy; 


\ 9 / v 3 b a a b) / ‘ a \ 
Kai érataéev eis tus && abtav Tod apytepéws Tov Sovdov Kal 


na ao n / >] a 
51 adetrey TO ods avdtod To be&tov. drroxpiHeis Sé [0] Incods 
> 3 a ¢ ¢ \ e , fal b) f +7 
eirev “Ea@te éws TovTov' Kal arpapevos Tov w@TLoU LdcaTo 
, 5 n bf 
52 avrov. eimev d€ ‘Incods mpos Tods Tapayevoyévovs em ad- 
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priests and scribes and elders. 


‘ A a A 
Tov apxlepeis Kal aotpaTnyovs TOD lepovd Kal mpeaBuTépous 
a / 

‘Os ert Anotny é&niOatre pera payaipov Kai Evrwv; 
> e / v > e a 3 a e a > ? 
Ka?’ apépav dvtos pou me tpov ev Two lepw oun é&- 

51 o Incovs] om o B 


This which case the meaning would be: 


description is omitted here, as Lk. 
(v. 52) is to make chief priests and 
scribes present in person to be ad- 
dressed and rebuked by Jesus. 

49-51. The incident of the wound- 
ing of the high priest’s servant comes 
from Mk., but it has been amplified. 
(i.) The disciples ask, though we are 
not told that they receive an answer, 
whether they shall use the sword. 
The dialogue reported v. 35 supra 
may explain the addition. (ii.) Jesus 
checks further violence and heals the 
wounded man: a very natural em- 
bellishment of the history, in keeping 
alike with the character of Jesus and 
the art of the evangelist. In Mk. 
the assault follows the arrest. In 
Lk.—and in Jo.—the arrest is not 
completed until the words of Jesus 
have been ended. 

50. Td deEtdv] So also Jo. xviii. 
to. NotinMk. A similar addition 
is made by Lk. to his source in vi. 6 
9 Xelp adrov 7 SeEud; contrast Mk. 
iii. 1. 

51. éate €ws rovrov] Addressed 
to the disciples, not to the arresting 
band, which is first addressed in 
v.52. The exact meaning is obscure. 
totrov might refer to.the assault, in 


‘Suffer your resistance to go thus 
far—but not further.’ But it is 
better to refer tovrou to the arrest: 
‘Let events take their course—even 
to my arrest.’ 

52-53. The words 52b, 53a are 
in Mk. addressed to the servants 
who effect the arrest. In Lk. the 
rulers themselves are present. This 
—improbable in itself—gives the 
evangelist a more effective setting 
for the words of Jesus. The con- 
cluding words of v. 53 dAX’ atry 
eoTiv Upov 7) Opa Kat 7 eEovoia TOD 
axdétouvs replace dAN iva arAnpw- 
Ooow at ypadal (Mk.). Taylor 
thinks they come from an independ- 
ent account in Proto-Luke and that 
they have been conflated in the 
present text with an extract from 
Mk. But the words could not stand 
alone: they demand the contrast of 
the Marcan sentence which precedes. 
They therefore confirm the hypothesis 
adopted above that the differences 


- here between Mk. and Lk. are to 


be ascribed to editorial modifica- 
tion of Mk. and not to conflation 
of two distinct and continuous 
sources. 

The words, which have a Johannine 
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erelvate Tas yelpas ea eué> GAN arn éotly tyav 4 dpa 
Kat 4 eEovoia TOU oKOTOUS. 

ring, make a fine conclusion to the xiii. 30 (the departure of Judas into 
scene. wtpov 7) wpa, ie. night, which the darkness of night). Lk. omits 
gives cover to dark deeds, cf. Jo. from Mk. the flight of the disciples 


iii. 19. The ‘power of darkness’ is (v. 50) and the escape of the 
both literal and symbolic. Cf. Jo. young man (vv. 51-52). 


THE EXAMINATION OF JESUS BEFORE THE SANHEDRIN (xxii. 54-71) 


St. Mark relates that when Jesus had been taken to the house of the high 
priest, a meeting was held of the whole Sanhedrin, at which, after fruitless 
attempts to secure conclusive evidence, it was alleged that Jesus had said that 
he would destroy the Temple, and in three days build another not made with 
hands. When the evidence was again found wanting, the high priest directly 
asked Jesus whether he were the Christ, and, on Jesus avowing that he was, 
the high priest and the Sanhedrin adjudged him to be guilty of blasphemy 
and deserving of the death penalty. Jesus is mishandled and mocked. Then, 
after recording the denials of Peter in the court below, Mark proceeds to 
mention a further meeting of ‘ the whole Sanhedrin’ in the early morning, 
from which Jesus was led, bound, by the Jewish rulers to Pilate. 

For the historical questions raised by the later Rabbinical Criminal Code, 
and its bearing on the Trial narratives in the Gospels, reference should be made 
to R. W. Husband, The Prosecution of Jesus: its Date, History, and Legality 
(Princeton, 1916); H. Danby, The Bearing of the Rabbinical Criminal Code on 
the Jewish Trial Narratives in the Gospels, J.Th.S. xxi. pp. 51 {. ; Abrahams’ 
Studies, ii. pp. 129 f. It must suffice here to say that it is improbable that a 
Jewish Court had jurisdiction to try a prisoner on a capital charge, as Mark 
represents (cf. Jo. xviii. 31), and probable that Mark gives a popular rather 
than an accurate account of proceedings which, in reality, were of the nature 
of preliminary enquiry as to what case would lie against Jesus before the 
Governor. That the question of the Messiahship was raised before the Jewish 
rulers, and that Jesus did not repudiate the suggestion that he claimed to 
be Messiah, is corroborated by the subsequent course of events when Jesus 
was taken before Pilate. Cf. E. Meyer, Ursprung u. Anfdnge, i. pp. 187 f., for 
a@ weighty defence of the substantial historicity of the Marcan narrative. 
Wellhausen’s theory that the charge of blasphemy was based on the saying 
concerning the destruction of the Temple, and that the high priest’s question 
as to the Messiahship is a later interpolation, does violence to the text. 

The Lucan narratives differ from the Marcan in several respects : 
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(x) The two meetings of the Sanhedrin (Mk. xiv. 53, xv. 1) are merged into 
one, which takes place in the early morning after the arrest. It is at this 
meeting that Jesus is asked whether he is Messiah. This in itself seems more 
probable than the Marcan narrative of a full meeting of the Sanhedrin on 
the preceding night. Possibly the two meetings implied in the text of Mark 
are really due to combination of sources rather than to distinct. tradition. 

(2) The accusation that Jesus had threatened to destroy the Temple is 
omitted. (So also, in the account of the Crucifixion, the gibe of Mk. xv. 20, 
‘ Ah, thou that destroyest the Temple, etc.,’ is omitted.) The whole emphasis 
falls upon the charge that Jesus claims to be Messiah. (It is a charge against 
Stephen in Acts vii. 14 that he declared that Jesus would destroy the Temple.) 

(3) Luke, like the Fourth Evangelist, avoids the constitutional mistake 
of making the Sanhedrin condemn Jesus to death. 

(4) Consequent upon the change in position of the Trial narrative is a 
transposition of the narrative of Peter’s denials, which now precede the Trial, 
and take place while Jesus is in custody at the house of the high priest; and 

(5) a transposition of the horseplay which in Mark follows the Trial. 
This is now assigned, with greater plausibility, to the attendants at the high 
priest’s house. 

The dependence upon Mark is close in the account of Peter’s denials, 
and unmistakable in the account of the Trial. Luke may be drawing upon 
a special source in addition to Mark, or possibly upon special traditions orally 
transmitted. But it may be that his modifications are to be ascribed to 
intelligent criticism of Mark on the part of himself or his circle, and to motives 
—literary and religious—such as we can trace elsewhere. For the fusion of the 
two meetings of the Sanhedrin cf. xix. 45, where two separate journeys to 
Jerusalem (so Mark) are telescoped into one, and the purging of the Temple 
transposed to follow immediately on ‘the arrival of Jesus in the Holy City. 
Various points of detail will be noted below which seem to indicate that 
peculiar features in the Lucan Trial narrative are secondary. 


/ 

54 waAAaBovtes S€ avTov Hyayov Kal elonyayov eis THY 

> 7 a ? / € \ / ? / t 
oikiay Tov apytepews: o Oé Ilétpos Hxodovbes paxpobev. 

‘ \ a > / a > a \ , 

55 mweptavravtwv éé TuUp EV METW THS aUANS Kal ouvKabicapv- 
56 twv éxabnro o Ilétpos pécos aitav. idotca Sé adbrov 
, / \ \ a \ b , > a 
Tatoickn Tis KaOnuevoy mpos TO PAS Kal dTevicaca abTo 


54-55. || Mk. xiv. 53a-54. Lucan word (12 times), Mk. ¢u- 
56f. drevicuca] -A favourite PAéépaca, 
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npvyoato ré- 57 
Bpayv étepos 58 
o oe Ilétpos 
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Hv. 6 O€ 
\ \ 
Kal pera 
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\ , e \ eé nr 
Kal dtacracns waoel wpas pas 59 


"Em dAnOeias Kal ovTos 


a (6 al 9 e , 
per avtTod Av, Kal yap Vadtdatos éotiv: eimev 66 o Jle- 60 


tpos "AvOpwrre, 


AarobvvTos avTodD ehwvncer 


Kuptos évéBrerrev 


pywatros Tov Kuplov ws Eltrey avT@ STL 
huvicat anuepov amapyvycn pe Tpis. 
Kal oi avdpes of auvéyovtes 63 


¥ n 
EKNAVTEY TLKPOS. | 


5 a / 
ovK ola 0 Néyels. 


adéxTop. 


Ka, Tapayphua ete 


Kat otpadels 0 61 


. ¢ n 
TO Ilétp@, cat trepvncOn o Wétpos tov 


IIpiv adéxtopa 
[xat é&eAOwv éEw 62 


62 vers om lat. vt 


58-59. kal... érepos ... Kal 

. &XAos Tis] In Mk. the second 

denial.is provoked by the maid who 

had first accosted Peter, and the 
third by of mapeotures. 

59. duuctdons woe wpas peas] 
More exact than Mk. pera puxpov. 
Sucxupicero] Class. In N.T. only 
here and Ac. xii. 15. 

60. Lk. softens Mk.’s account by 
omitting Wp€aro dvabeparifev Kat 
duvivat, Here and in ». 61, as in 
xxii. 34, Lk. omits to say with Mk. 
that the cock crowed twice. 

61. kal otpadels ... 7H Terpw] 
This dramatic touch, peculiar to Lk., 
seems to imply that Jesus was de- 
tained in the avAy. Acc. to Mk. 
xiv. 66, 68 Peter*is below in the 
court, while Jesus is being tried 
within, and, after the first denial, 
withdraws to the porch mpoavAcor. 
Note the Lucan usage of 6 kvptos in 
narrative. 

62. Exactly equivalent to Mt. 
xxvi. 75b whence it has prob. been 
interpolated into Lk. See crit. note. 
The obscure sentence of Mk. v. 72b 
seems to have puzzled both Mt. 
and Lk. 


63-65. The attendants in charge 
of Jesus mishandle him and mock 
him. The parallel in Mk. xiv. 65 
follows the trial. The most obvious 
interpretation of the Marcan text, 
from a grammatical point of view, 
ascribes the ill-treatment to some 
(veves) of the judges. Mt. xxvi. 67 
interprets Mk. in. this sense. Lk. 
with greater plausibility assigns the 
ill-treatment to the men who held 
Jesus in custody. Prob. Mk. should 
be interpreted in the same sense: 
Mk. xiv. 65 should be regarded as 
opening a fresh incident, loosely 
connected with the narrative preced- 
ing. tives then does not refer back 
to the subject of karéxptvav (v. 64). 
For a similar ambiguity in Mk. cf. 
li. 14-15. Those who hold ‘that Lk. 
has a second source throughout the 
Passion narrative see its influence 
here. The text of v. 64 presents 
a difficult agreement between Mt. 
and Lk. against Mk. in the words 
tis éotiv 6 wuioas oe; which are not 
found in the best texts of Mk. The 
words are, however, read in Mk. by 
WO 69 etc., 579, 700, and if we 
may suppose that this reading is 
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66 Kai ws éyévero ijuépa, ouvijyOn to mpecButépiov Tod 


Aaov, apxvepels TE Kal ypapmarets, 


67 To auvédprov avtav, Néyovtes Ei 


68 Hpiv. eizrev 5€ avtois 


69 day S€ epwrijcw ov wn aroKpOnte. 


Ped: \ 
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‘ > , 24 
Gv €t O XPleTos, E€LTTOV 


> \ fiona 7] 5) \ , 
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68 amoxpOnre] add [po] y amrodvonre [we] AD al pler latt syrr arm S : om NBLT 
boh: add tantum po 0 1 ete 22 157 sah Ambr 


original, and that the words have 
dropped out in NB as well as Dk, 
we have a simple explanation of the 
problem. Against the theory that 
the text of Lk. has been assimilated 
to Mt. (Bultmann, p. 164) is the 
preceding statement in Lk. that 
Jesus had been blindfolded, which 
gives point to, and almost demands 
the question. Streeter thinks that 
Mt.—who does not record the blind- 
folding—has been assimilated to Lk., 
and that the blindfolding in Mk. 
(om. D a f) has been interpolated 
from Lk. (Four Gospels, pp. 325 f.). 

65. Peculiar to Lk. Prob. edi- 
torial expansion. 

66. A meeting of the Sanhedrin 
is called at daybreak, as recorded 
in Mk. xv. 1. Lk. interpolates here 
an account of the interrogation of 
Jesus based on the narrative of Mk. 
xiv. 55f. Dependence on Mk. comes 
out clearly at v. 71. Lk. has 
omitted the evidence of the witnesses 
that failed (Mk. vv. 55-59) with 
which in Mk. the proceedings open, 
but he retains from Mk. the saying 
of the high priest (ascribed in Lk. 
to the court) Ti ere éxouev puptupius 
Xpetav ; (Mk. ri ere xpeiav exopev 
paptupwv.;) which in Mk. refers 
back to the omitted verses. 

67{. Jesus is at once asked 


whether he is the Christ. The 
question of the high priest in Mk. 
is ‘Art thou the Christ, the Son of 
the Blessed ?’ to which Jesus gives 
an affirmative answer, proceeding to 
prophesy that his judges shall witness 
the coming of the Sonof Man. Lk. 
separates the two titles. Without 
answering the question whether he 
is the Christ, Jesus declares that 
from henceforth the Son of Man is 
exalted at God’s right hand. He 
is then asked whether he is Son of 
God, and the narrative reaches its 
climax when Jesus allows that he is. 
To Luke and to his readers Son of 
God is the supreme title of Jesus, 
which was capable of expressing his 
universal significance, whereas the 
use of ‘Christ’ as a title naturally 
tended to become subordinate. 

68. The well-attested addition of 
7 droAtonre may be original. If so, its 
omission by NB etc. may be explained 
by reluctance to make Jesus express 
or imply a wish to be released. 

69. drs Tot vuy] The coincidence 
of this with dw dpr. Mt. xxvi. 64 


‘in the absence of a corresponding 


word in’ Mk. is remarkable. Hach 
evangelist has similarly inserted the 
same phrase in the parallels to Mk. 
xiv. 25 (Mt. xxvi. 29, Lk. xxii. 18), 
where, however, the same’ idea is 
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vios Tov Geod; 70 
ol 71 


éyouey poaptuplas ypelav; avTol yap 


, lol / a 
HKOVUTAMLEVY ATO TOD TTOMATOS aAvTOD. 


given in Mk. by ovxers, dard Tov 
vov is characteristic of Lk., and ax 
dptt of Mt. Lk. has amended the 
Marean prophecy that the judges of 
Jesus will see the Son of Man sitting 
at the right hand of Power and 
coming with the clouds of heaven 
into the easier statement that from 
now (i.e. the end of the earthly life, 
the €£odos of ix. 31) the Son of Man 
will be sitting at God’s right hand; 
the days of his dvdAnpyes (ix. 51) 
are now completed. tis Suvdpews] 
In Mk. a Jewish periphrasis for God. 
Lk. explains the phrase by adding 
the possessive Tov Geot. 

- 70. In Mk. Jesus replies directly 
to the high priest’s question: éyw 
eiut. Mt. and Lk. have each modi- 
fied the affirmation in a similar way. 
Mt. xxvi. 64 A€yer aire 6 “Incods 
2v efras. Streeter thinks that the 
reading of O 69 ete. in Mk. 20 etzras 
Ore éyw eiut ig original, that this 


text has been variously modified by 
Mt. and Lk. Burkitt dissents on 
textual grounds, J.7h.S. xxvi. p. 
293. Streeter’s alternative sugges- 
tion may give the true explanation: 
“The ov efras of Mt. and the tyeis 
héyere of Lk. are independent 
adaptations of the ot Aéyess of Mk. 
xv. 2 intended to assimilate our 
Lord’s reply to the High Priest, to 
His reply to Pilate’? (Four Gospels, 
p- 322). The exact meaning of the 
phrase is doubtful. There is no 
unquestioned evidence that it was 
an accepted formula of assent (Abra- 
hams, Studies, ii. pp. 1f.). But that 
it was understood to imply assent 
seems clear from this verse and also 
from Mt. xxvi.25. But the personal 
pronoun (cv, tyets) must be signifi- 
cant: ‘the statement is yours,’ i.e. a 
certain protest against the question 
is implied. Cf. Eur. Hipp. 352 cov 
TdS ovK Enot KAvEes. Blass, § 77. 3. 


JESUS BEFORE PILATE AND HEROD (xxiii. 1-25) 


Mk. xv. 1-15 is Luke’s fundamental source. From this are taken Pilate’s 
question to Jesus with Jesus’ answer (v. 3), the demand for the release of 
Barabbas (v. 18), Pilate’s repeated attempts to secure the release of Jesus, 
and the final surrender of Pilate to the demands of the Jews. The narrative 
of Mark, however, has been both amplified and obsctred. In Mark the 
multitude first appear upon the scene to demand the release of a prisoner at 
the feast; in answer to this demand Pilate proposes to release Jesus, whereupon 
the priests work upon the multitude to demand the release of a popular bandit 
and the condemnation of Jesus. In Luke ‘the people’ appear without 
explanation at v. 4, where they form one group with the chief priests. No 
explanation is offered of the demand that Barabbas should be released (v. 18), 
and a relative clause is somewhat awkwardly appended to explain who 


Barabbas was. The insertion of v. 1'7 (see critical note) is an early attempt to 
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elucidate the narrative from the other Gospels. Luke makes the following 
additions to what he takes from Mark : 

(1) He specifies the offences which the hierarchy allege against Jesus (v. 2). 
That some such charge was formally alleged, though it is not stated in Mark, 
must be assumed to explain Pilate’s question ‘ Art thou the king of the Jews ?’ 

(2) He makes Pilate thrice assert that he finds Jesus innocent (vv. 4, 16, 22). 
It is of importance for Luke’s purpose that he should shew Jesus to have been 
guiltless of sedition in the eyes of the Roman authority, and this is brought 
out more emphatically than in Mark. A similar interest reappears repeatedly | 
in Acts. 

' (3) He interpolates an account of a trial before Herod. This is narrated 
by Luke only of the Canonical evangelists, but it is taken up in the Gospel of 
Peter, where Herod is made to take a more responsible part than Pilate 
in the condemnation of Jesus. Whence Luke derived the story is un- 
known, but its origin may perhaps be discovered from Acts iv. 25 f.— 
the only other passage in the New Testament where Pilate and Herod are 
mentioned together as concerned with the death of Jesus. In this place 
Ps. ii. is quoted as prophetic of the Passion: ‘‘ The kings of the earth stand 
up, and the rulers take counsel together against the Lord and against his 
anointed.” After the quotation of the prophetic Psalm, the ‘ kings’ and 
the ‘rulers’ are identified as Pontius Pilate and Herod. This was a very 
natural interpretation of the Psalm, for Herod and Pilate were the two 
civil rulers under whom Jesus had lived, and they had both exerted their 
authority against him. This interpretation of the Psalm once accepted 
would encourage the association of the two names in connexion with the 
proceedings against Jesus, and it seems possible that it was a further 
development of this association to represent both Herod and Pilate as 
taking a part in the concluding scenes. Cf. Dibelius, Z.N.7.W., 1915, pp. 
113f. If the story rested on early tradition, it is strange that it should not 
appear in Mark. Moreover it does not seem likely that Pilate would send 
a political prisoner to be tried before Antipas within his own jurisdiction. 
The details of the story also raise difficulties. In v.10 the chief priests and 
scribes are found accusing Jesus before Herod, but in v. 15 they appear to 
have remained with Pilate to await the prisoner’s return. The mockery of 
Jesus by Herod and his soldiers in v. 11 is closely parallel to the mockery 
by the Roman soldiers in Mk. xv. 16 f., after the trial before Pilate (omitted 
by Luke at the corresponding place). Luke was perhaps glad to transfer 
the outrage from the soldiery of Rome to the soldiery of the local tetrarch. 
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2 eOvos nuwr} add xa xaradvoyta Tov vomoy Kat Tous mpopyras lat.vt Marcion 
katoape Sidovar] add Kat arocrpeporvta Tas yuvarkas kat Ta Texva, Marcion cfad v. 5 
.§ ews woe] add et filios nostros et uxores avertit a nobis non enim 
baptizantur (c -zatur) sicut et (c om) nos nec se mundant (c om nec se 


mundant) c e 


1. dav Td TAOS adrayv] ‘the 
whole number of the Sanhedrin.’ 
The word wA7jOos does not mean 
‘the people.’ It is used again of 
the Sanhedrin in Ac. xxiii. 7. 

2. The charge that Jesus forbade 
payment of taxes is contradicted by 
the answer of Jesus recorded above 
by Lk. at xx. 20f. xpirrdy BacrAéu] 
‘anointed king.’ Better perhaps 
Xpiordy £., ‘Christ, a king.’ Bace- 
Xéa, explains the Jewish title. A 
political interpretation is put upon 
the claim which Jesus had allowed. 
Epiph. Adv. Haeres. 1. iii. 316, 317, 
346 is the authority for the Greek 
text of Marcion’s interpolations given 
in the critical note. They represent 
Jesus as charged with teaching and 
conduct such as were alleged against 
Marcion by the orthodox. Their 
infiltration into the Old Latin is 
very remarkable, cf. v. 39 n. Cf. 


’ 


6 0 avOpwiros}] om o B al pauc 


Rendel Harris, 7’. and S. ii. 1, p. 230; 
Harnack, Marcion?, p. 24.7*. 

3- From Mark. On the meaning 
of Sv Aéyecs cf. xxii. 70 0. 

4f. Peculiar to Lk. Pilate asserts 
that he finds the prisoner innocent. 
A further statement of the accusers 
of Jesus as to his activities ‘ begin- 
ning from Galilee’ provides the 
connexion with the account of the 
trial before Herod. On hearing that 
he is a Galilean, Pilate sends him to 
the tetrarch of Galilee who was then 
in Jerusalem. 

5. lovdaias] Palestine, cf. iv. 
44 n. 

7. dverepwev remittere, * to 
send up to a higher authority.’ So 
in Ac. xxv. 21. Cf. Deissmann, 
BS. p. 229, N.BS. p. 56, and 
M.M. s.v. 


XXIT] 


wf XN 7 A 3 3 , . 
GvTa Kat avTov ev “leporoArmors] 


Perhaps for the feast. 
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9 avrw] add quasi non audiensc, asif he were not there syr.cur 
12 ovres de ev anda praem Dc: mpovrnpyov .. . 


hos vv om syr.sin 
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10-12 
aurovs om D 


15 avereuwev yap avrov mpos nuas SBL 69-13 (uuas) 157 al faege: avereuya yap 


8. Fv yap e€ ixavav xtX.] The 
explanation has been prepared for 
by the insertion in ix. 9 kal é(jret 
idetv attov. A more hostile aim is 
assigned to Herod’s interest in Jesus 
in xiii. 31. 

10-12. These verses are omitted in 
syr.sin, and Wellh. holds that they 
are not original. But this suspicion 
is not justified. The verses are 
required to maintain the sequence 
of the narrative, and the language 
has characteristic Lucan features. 
On this omission and on the curious 
addition to v. 9 in ec and syr.cur 
ef. Burkitt, Hv. da Meph. ii. p. 303. 

II. e€ovdevijrus] From curiosity 
Herod passes to contempt. 
ingenious interpretation of the scene 
is given by Verrall, J.7h.S., April 
1909, p. 321, and particularly of 
this verse. He takes wiv tots otpa- 
Tetpacw in close relation to é£ov- 


A very 


Gevnocas: ‘ Herod—with his soldiers 
at his back—considered Jesus of no 
(political) importance.” This is too 
subtle. Soldiers were associated in 
tradition with the mockery of the 
‘royal’ prisoner, cf. Mk. xv. 16f., 
and that is the association here. 
Cf. Introd. supra. éoOn7a Aaprpdv] 
‘a gorgeous robe’—to mock his 
claim to kingship, like the ropdipa 
of Mk. xv. 17. Perhaps, as Loisy 
suggests, Lk. was glad to avoid a 
compromising reference to the im- 
perial ‘ purple’ in this connexion. 
13-16. Pilate again affirms his 
conviction that Jesus is innocent of 
causing political disaffection, and pro- 
poses—as a concession to the accusers 
—to chastise the prisoner, and then 
to release him. Peculiar to Luke. 
This affords a transition to the de- 
mand for the release of Barabbas. 
15. GAA ovde “Hpwdns] ‘No, nor 
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yet Herod,’ who might be expected 
to know more of Jewish concerns 
than the Roman Pilate. 

The text of the great Uncials is to 
be preferred, in spite of an apparent 
conflict with v. 10 which represents 
the chief priests as being present 
with Jesus before Herod. Here, as 
often in Lk., the elaims of historical 
consistency must not be pressed too 
hard. The reading of AD etc. and 
that of the Syriac versions are 
possibly corrections to meet the 
inconsistency. They give an in- 
tolerably weak sense. There was 
no point in telling the Jews, what 
they already knew, that he had sent 
them (or Jesus) to Herod. The 
sense requires a reference to what 
Herod has done after hearing the 
ease. This is given by the reading 
of NB. We must suppose that 
Herod’s contemptuous dismissal of’ 


Jesus is interpreted as equivalent 
to an acquittal on the charge of 
sedition. 

16, mawdevous] In Mk. (v. 15) 
Pilate scourges Jesus before handing 
him over for erucifixion; in Lk. he 
proposes to inflict scourging in place 
of the death penalty. 

22. Ti ydp Kakdv éroincev obros 5] 
From Mk. xv. 14. 

23. Pilate’s mind is not changed, 
but Jewish clamour carries the day. 
Pilate gave sentence that what they 
asked should be done, and surrendered 
Jesus to their will. Lk.’s narrative 
almost seems to suggest that it was 
the Jews who took Jesus away to be 
erneified (v. 26). The mockery by 
the Roman soldiers, which in Mk. 
(xv. 16-20) follows the sentence, 
is omitted. But cf. v. 36 where 
he is mocked by soldiers on the 
Cross. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS (xxiii. 26-49) 


Luke’s picture of the crucifixion of Jesus is based upon Mark, but his 
treatment, which is highly characteristic, has given a different tone to the 
scene. Jesus’ love for the sinner, powerful in death as during life, and his 
unconquered trust in the Father’s providential care, lighten the unrelieved 
gloom of the Marcan narrative. 

The following are the chief distinguishing features of the Lucan narrative : 

(1) Jesus is followed to the place of crucifixion by weeping women, whom 
he bids weep rather for themselves and their children. 

(2) In place of two reviling malefactors Luke tells of one impenitent 
and one penitent malefactor. The latter receives from Jesus a promise of 
blessedness. 

(3) Thecry of Jesus from the cross before his death is taken from Psalm xxxi. 
“TFather] into thy hands. . . .”” This replaces the despairing cry from Ps. xxii., 
“My God, my God...” — | 

The Marcan narrative has in other respects been abbreviated and re- 
arranged. The following are the chief modifications : 

(x) The crucifixion of the robbers is transposed to be recorded together 
with the crucifixion of Jesus. This was an obvious editorial amendment. 

(2) Luke does not repeat Mark’s statement that he was crucified at the 
third hour (9 4.m.). It might well seem to him that this allowed insufficient 
time for the trials before the Sanhedrin, before Pilate, before Herod, and then 
again before Pilate. 

(3) The superscription over the cross is noted after, instead of before, the 
mockery, to which, in its new position, it makes a climax and a conclusion. 

(4) The mocking reference of the chief priests to the destruction of 
the Temple is left out. This is consequent upon the previous omission 
of the charge at the trial that Jesus threatened to destroy the Temple 
(Mk. xiv. 57). 

(5) The two Marcan accounts of the offering of drink to Jesus (vv. 23 and 
36) are combined and placed after the mockery of the rulers. Soldiers 
(as in Mk. xv. 23) offer him vinegar (as in Mk. xv. 36). The reference to 
Elijah coming to save him is left out, and a mocking exhortation to the king 
of Israel (Mk. xv. 36) to save himself, similar to that already ascribed to the 
rulers, is ascribed to the soldiers. 

It is probably not possible to determine how far the distinctive 
features of the Lucan Passion narrative are to be ascribed directly to the 
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editorial hand of the evangelist, or how far he draws upon the work 
of an earlier craftsman. We have every reason to assume that here as 
elsewhere he has used the Marcan Gospel, but his other source may also 
have given an account of the crucifixion with characteristic features of 
its own. Some of the differences between the Lucan and the Marcan 
versions of the Passion recall typical differences between other Marcan 
narratives and similar narratives peculiar to Luke which the evangelist 
has taken from another source. The vividly drawn contrast between 
the penitent and the impenitent robber perhaps derives from the same 
cycle of tradition which told the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, 
and the stories of the penitent harlot and the penitent Zacchaeus. In each 
of the two latter cases the Lucan figure has a counterpart in the simpler 
type of Marcan story, but in Mark there is little or no individual char- 
acterisation, whereas the Lucan stories dwell upon the individual’s penitence 
and the individual’s forgiveness. But then it is impossible to escape a sense 
of the evangelist’s own sympathy for these variations. He himself repre- 
sents the same type of feeling and imagination. How much is to be set 


down to his own account it seems impossible to say. 


U / 
Kal os dmnyayov avtov, érikaBopuevo. Sivwva riva 26 


a ‘ ? an 
Kupyvaiov épyouevoy air dypod éréOnxay ait® Tov orav- 


"Heorovdes 6€ atte odd 27 


pov hépew dricbev rob “Inco. 


a mn. n \ a oh 9 / \ J / 
TAGs TOD aod Kai yuvaiKwY at éxoTTovTo Kat éOpHvovY 


avtov. oarpadeis 8& mpos avtas “Incods cirev Ovya- 28 


evangelist intentionally echoes the 
sayings in ix. 23, xiv. 27. 


26. ércAaPducvor] Mk. dyyaped- 
ovat. If Lk. deliberately intended 


to convey the impression that it was 
the Jews who took Jesus away to 
crucifixion, this perhaps accounts for 
his avoiding the term dyyapeveuy, 
which would be more appropriate to 
soldiers acting under public authority 
than to the Jews, cf. M.M. sv. A 
criminal was usually expected to 
carry his own cross. Cf. Plut. De 
ser, num. vind. 554a Tav Koda(o- 
peeve exagros Kakovpyev éxéepet TOV 
avTov otatpov. Paully-Wissowa iv. 
1731. Lk. omits Mk.’s identification 
of Simon as the father of Alexander 
and Rufus. <«pepewy dmurPev rod 
"Inoot] Add. Luc. No doubt the 


27-31. Peculiar toLk. The zodv 
tAnGos tov aod seems to be dis- 
tinguished from the women. It is 
the latter who mourned over his 
fate. The passage is perhaps coloured 
by the prophecy of Zech. xii. 1of. 
The attitude of the crowds is vari- 
ously described. Contrast xxiii. 4, 
13 with v. 48 infra. The woes 
which hang over Jerusalem still fill 
the mind of the Lord, as when he 
drew near to the city, xix. 41 f. (also 
peculiar to Lk.). There is enough 
here for all the tears of the women 
of Jerusalem. Cf. Soph. Philoct. 


339f. ofmar pev dpKety cot ye Kal 
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; ’ / \ / 99 > ff, \ >y? € \ 
TEPEs lepoveadnp, » KNQLETE €7T Ee TAY ep €avuTas 


29 

éy ais épovow 
30 

AEreIN TOIC GPECIN 
31 Hméc: 
22 
33 


, , ” \ 
Ti yevntat; "“Hryovro sé 


3 a 3 a 
abt@ avarpeOnvar. 


3 y, ff ‘ \ A 3 v 
ouk éyéevynoay Kat pacTo. of ove EeOperran. 


A 
Kat 


, \ > \ \ é ¢e fl 4 3 ‘\ ” e ; 
KNGLETE KL ETL TA TEKVG URLOV, OTL idou epXOvTat NREpat 


e A A e / Oy 
Maxkdprat at OTELPAL Kat at KotrLaL al 


/ af 
Tote apEovrat 


Tlécate € Hmdc kal TOC BOYNOTc KadAywate 


ee 3 b) ig nw / a at a! 9 A n 
OTL eb ev Uyp@ EvrAw TadTa TroLovoLW, ev. TO ENnp@ 


érepos KaKotpyo. Sv0 ov 


A ra 9 > \ ‘ / 
Kat ore 7\Oav él tov ToTroy 


‘ ; , 2 nA 2 , > A \ \ 
TOV KANOUMEVOY Kpamop, EKEL ETTAUPWOAV AUTOV KAL TOUS 


34 
‘Inoovs éNeryev 


34.0 de Inoous... 


/ a \ E) a a \ > ? a 
Kakoupyous, ov pev ex SeEvav ov de €& apiotepa@v. 


[é 88 


, v b] a b] \ wv / 
Ilatep, apes avtois, ov yap oldaci ti 


motovet S*ACD*°L al pler ce f ff? 1 vg syrr(cur.vg.hl) arm 


boh (codd) Iren (lat) Hom-Clem Orig (lat) Eus Constit Ap Bas Hil Ambt s: 
habet inter v. 45 et ». 46 Diat: om N*BDWO 38 435 579 a b syr.sin aegg Cyr 


Td o, & tdAas, | dAyjpal’, core 
py Th TOV TerUS OTEVELY. 

30. A quotation from Hosea x. 8. 

31. This cannot be a continuation 
of the ery spoken of in the preceding 
verse. It is a justification for the 
foreboding already expressed: if the 
innocent Jesus (év bypw EvAw) meets 
such a fate, what will be the fate of 
the guilty Jerusalem (ev 7 Enpw) ? 
For Rabbinic parallels see S.B. ii. 
p- 263, and ef. Ezek. xx. 47. 
yévntat] Subj. to express a question 
of doubt or deliberation: ‘What 
then shall happen ...?’ In class. 
Gk. the deliberative subj. is usually 
confined to 1st person, but in later 
Gk. it is used more extensively. 
Cf. Mt. xxiii. 33 wus ddynte ; and 
see Blass, § 64. 6. D corrects here 
to yevijoerau. 

33. Lk. omits the foreign name 
Golgotha, as he has omitted Geth- 
semane. 

34. In the spirit of his own teach- 
ing (vi. 28) Jesus prays for his 
executioners. ‘The prayer occurs in 
no other Gospel, and the weighty 
combination of B with D_syr.sin 


and a b in omitting 6 5e’Iyoots .. . 
Ti wotovctv leaves it improbable that 
the words were original in the Lucan 
text. The authenticity of the saying 
in Lk. is ably defended by Harnack 
(Probleme im Texte der Leidens- 
geschichte Jesu, in Berlin. Sttz.Ber., 
1901, p. 255): the words were inter- 
preted (wrongly) as a prayer for the 
forgiveness of the Jews and therefore 
were intolerable to the sentiment of 
the Church. Hence the omission. The 
words are authentic and apply to 
the soldiers who nailed Jesus to the 
eross. Cf. also Streeter, Four Gospels, 
p. 138. But the omission of a 
prayer so sublime and so Christ-like 
seems less probable than its insertion. 
A similar prayer is attributed to 
Stephen at his martyrdom (Ac. vii. 
60), and an identical prayer to James 
the brother of the Lord in Heges. 
apud Kus. A.E. ii. 23. 16. The 


thought that ignorance is a ground 


for forgiveness is not infrequent in 
Gk. and Latin lit. (cf. Wettstein 
ad loc.), and is found in Philo, In 
Place. 2. 7, li. 518 M. TO pev yap 


wyvoin TOU K peLTTOVOS Stapaprdvoyre 
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rovoboey. | 


\ e , ig \ a 
KQL LOTNKEL O AOS GEWPAN. 


wv / 
apyovTes REYOVTES 


qe ft b] e \ a n ¢ 9 / 
OVTOS EGTLW O YpPLETOS TOU Geov, 0 éxXEKTOS. 
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\ t rY aA an 
MAMEPIZOMENO! O€ TA IMAaTIA daYTOY EBAAON KAAPON. 


eZEMYKTHPIZON O€ KaL Ob 35 


i / b] 
"A\Xous e€owoev, CWOUTM EavUTOV, Eb 


évérrareay 36 


oA / 
dé avT® Kal ob oTpaTi@Tal TpocepxYomEvot, O20c Tpoc- 


/ 9 ba) \ ? 
PepovTes AUT@ KaL AEYyoVTES 


’ , a / 
Jovéaiwv, oa@acov ceavTov. 


/ n \ an 
0 XptoTOS; o@coV cEeavTOY Kal nas. 
Ose hoBy cv Tov Geov, drt 


Kat yes pev SuKaiws, dia yap 41 


ef 2 nw 3 a 
ETEPOS ETTLTLLMY AUTM EhT 


b] “ 3 a / 9 
€V T@ AUT@ Kplpatt El; 


« 3 ¢ 3 / 
av émpatapyev atrohapPavopev: 


»” \ ” 
émpacev. Kal éderyer 


\ / 
eis THv PBacireiav cov. 


] a U a 
Aéyo, THEpoVv peT Ewov eon ev TH Tapadceicg. 


hw bé Kab ériypadyn én’ avre 
O BASIAETS TON IOTAAION OTTOS. 


/ / ? / > / 
Kpepac Vevtwy Kakoupywy éBrYachnyet avTOV 


Kab eirev avT@ 


37 
38 


39 


9 e \ a 
Ei ov ef 0 Bactrevs Tov 


Eis 6€ Trav 
Ody od é 
amokpibels O€ 0 


40 


6€ ovdey aToTrOV 


oUTOS 


"Inood, pryjcOnti pov étav éXOns 42 


"Apyy cot 43 
Kal fv 44 


38 en’ avtw] add ypappacw eddqvixors [kar] pwyacxors [xou] eBparxors N*AD al 
paene omn latt syrr(vg.hl) arm boh (codd) Cyr S: om N*BC*L 579 a syr.vt aegg 


42, 43 Kau eXeyey ... 


onuepov] Kat oTpadets Tpos Tov Kupioy erTev auTw uvynoOyTe 


pou ev TH Nuepa TyS EdevoewS gov. amoKpiOes de evrev auTw Tw EevTAnoorTt (leg 


emitAnoorTt), Oapoe onuepov D 


42 es Tyv Baorheay] BL ce f fl? ] vg Or (iat) 


Hil: ev ry Baoikera NAC al paene omn a b q Or Eus © 


avyyvopn didorat. But that the 
thought should be transposed into a 
prayer uttered by the sufferer on 
behalf of his persecutors is in peculiar 
harmony with the spirit of Christ. 

Stapepe(ouevor . . . KAQpov] From 
Ps. xxii. 19. Ps. xxii. has influenced 
the Passion narrative in all the 
Gospels. The quotation here is taken 
over from Mk. (xv. 24), but the 
wording of the next verse is a fresh 
echo of the Ps. which is not to be 
found in Mk.: cf. Ps. xxii. 8 mavres 
ot Gewpovvrés pe ECeLUKTH PUT Gy Be 
The attitude of 6 Aads is prob. to be 
understood as respectful, in contrast 
with the rulers, ef. v. 48 infra. 

35. 6 éxAexrés] The term is freq. 
used of the heavenly Son of Man in, 


Enoch. In the N.T. it is used as a 
Messianic title only by Lk., cf. ix. 
35 6 vids pov 6 éxdeAcypevos. The 
plural of éxAexroé of the ‘elect’ 
Israel is of course frequent. The 
Messiah of the new Israel is ‘the 
elect one’ par excellence. 

38. otros] Add. Luc. It enhances 
the mockery of the description. For 
the addition in ND etc. cf. Jo. xix. 
20. 

42. “lncot] Vocative. 

43. “Apjv cor Aéeyw] The unsup- 
ported evidence of D is insufficient 
to establish the interesting reading 
Odpores, 

oiypepov . . . ev TH Tapadeiow] 
More is granted to the robber than 
he had asked. His blessedness is 
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v ¢ \ 4 4 \ / 2 / 94? iz \ A 
Hon WOEL WPA EKTN KAL GKOTOS EYEVETO ed oAnv THY Yh 


A / 
45 ws dpas evatns tod AAtov éxdeitrovTos, éoyicOy Sé TO 


/ a : A / 
46 KaTaTeTacua TOU vaov peor. 


¢ 3 a 9 
o “Inacovs  etzrev 


a \ 9 \ / 
47 TINEYM& MOY* TODTO O€ EtTray éEéTTVEUCED. 


apyns To yevouevoy edd&afev tov Oeov réyov 


48 avOpwiros obtos Sixatos Hv. 


Ilarep, 


Kat dovicas povn peyady 
cic yeipxc COY TrapaTi@emat TO 
"Tdav S€ 0 éxarovr- 
"Ovtws 6 


\ , ; / 
Kal TavTeEsS ol ouVTTAaparyevo- 


\ / 
pevos Oydoe emt TY Oewpiay TavTnv, OewpyoavTes Ta 


/ / 
AQ yevomeva, TUTTOVTES Ta THON vITéaTpEdor. 


\ 
ICTHKEICAN O06 


4 > lal \ an 
jmavTes Of FNwCTO!L @UT@ ATO MAaKPOBEN, Kai YyuvatKEsS ai 


A bd cal bd) N A / ¢ A A 
cvuvako\ovGovc at QUT@ ATO THS TantAaias, opwcal TAUTA. 


45 Tou tov exdeurovros] (exAurovros SL al) NBC*L 579 codd ap Orig syr 


(hl.mg) aegg : 
syrr Marcion al $ 
What hath befallen us? 


kat eoxotia0y o nktos AD codd paene omn codd pler ap Orig latt 
48 vreorpedov] syr.vt and saying Woe to us! 
Woe to us from our sins! add g! dicentcs Vae 


vobis (nobis emend Burkitt) quae facta sunt hodiae (nobis Burkitt) propter peccata 


nostra, adpropinquavit enim desolatio hierusalem. 
da Meph, ii. p. 304 et ad loc. fortasse ex Evang sec Petr 7 


yuvaixes B 579 sah 


not to be delayed for the vague 
future, when the kingdom is come, 
but that very day he is to be with 
Jesus in the Paradise of just souls 
departed. In the later Judaism the 
conception of an immediate transition 
at death to an appropriate state of 
bliss or punishment lay alongside the 
idea of the final judgement. Cf. xvi. 
22 f. supra (with Klostermann ad loc.) ; 
Enoch xxii. 9 f.; S.B. ii. pp. 264 f. 
45. TOU WAtov exAcirovTos] An 
explanation of the darkness added 
by Lk., who, no doubt, had not 
realised the impossibility of a solar 
eclipse at the time of the Paschal 
full moon. The impossibility of the 
phenomenon was made the ground 
of an attack on the credibility of the 
Gospels in the third century. Origen 
met the difficulty by preferring the 
variant reading kal éoKxotio@y 6 
nAvos, which perhaps itself really 
originated in the difficulty. For a 


similia Diat. vide Burkitt Ev. 
49 “yuvaikes] at 


full discussion cf. W.H. Notes on 
Select Readings, pp. 69 f. 

46. Ildrep . . . 7d rvetpd pov] 
From Ps. xxxi. 5, with the address 
‘Father’ prefixed. 

47. ed0gacey Tov Oedv] A character- 
istic Lucan addition. Sixatos] Mk. 
vids Oeot. Lk. prob. felt his own 
version of the centurion’s words to 
be more fitting in the mouth of a 
stranger than the full confession of 
Jesus as Son of God. 

48. The mourning of the multi- 
tudes (peculiar to Lk.) connects with 
vv. 27, 35 supra. 

49. His acquaintances and the 
women watched him from afar. Mk. 
refers only to the women, whom he 
names. Lk. has already named the 


-women, viii. 2, 3, though somewhat 


differently from Mk. See also xxiv. 
10. Lk.’s language is again remin- 
iscent of the Psalter: Ixxxviii. 
(Ixxxvii.) 8; xxxviii. (xxxvii.) II. 
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Tor BurIAL or Jesus; THE Empty Toms; JESUS RISEN APPEARS 
TO THE DISCIPLES (xxiii. 50-xxiv. end) 

Luke now proceeds to relate the events consequent upon the crucifixion 
of Jesus, which confirmed the belief that he was the Christ, and re-established 
the fellowship of his disciples. 

The contents of this concluding section of the Gospel may be briefly 
summarised as follows : 

xxiii. 50-56. Jesus was buried on Friday night by a member of the Sanhedrin 
in a new tomb. 

xxiv. I-11. Early on Sunday morning the tomb was visited by faithful 
women and was found to beempty. Two angels explain to the women that 
Jesus was risen, as he had foretold. The women report to the apostles 
what they had seen and heard. They are not believed. 

13-35. On the same Sunday two disciples walking out of Jerusalem to 
Emmaus are joined by a stranger with whom they speak of the events 
of the last few days. The stranger stays to share their evening meal, 
and when he blesses and breaks the bread is recognised to be Jesus. 
Jesus disappears. The two at once return to Jerusalem, where they find 
the other disciples already convinced by an appearance to Simon that 
Jesus is risen indeed. 

36-43. Jesus himself appears to them all, convinces them of the reality 
of his bodily resurrection, and eats before them. 

44-49. He expounds to them the Scriptures which foretold the suffering and 
resurrection of Christ, declares them to be witnesses to all nations of 
what has been accomplished, and bids them await in Jerusalem the gift 
of power from on high. 

50-53. He takes them to Bethany and there is parted from them. The 
disciples return to Jerusalem. 

Luke thus gives a carefully constructed and consecutive narrative. All 
the three recorded appearances are represented as happening in Jerusalem 
or the near neighbourhood and on the same first day of the week. Moreover, 
it is natural, though perhaps not strictly necessary (see xxiv. 44 n.), to suppose 
that the final departure of the risen Lord immediately succeeded the third 
appearance. But the régss has been imposed by the historian upon his 
materials, and the links are the least original part of the story. For the 
account of the empty tomb Luke depends upon Mark. But he has modified 


his source at two important points: (1) the angelic prophecy of an appearance 
U 
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in Galilee disappears, and (2) the women, who in Mark ‘say nothing to 
anybody,’ at once report their experiences to the Twelve. These events, as 
thus conceived, are the presupposition of the conversation on the way to 
Emmaus, when Jesus gives to the two disciples the clue to their proper 
interpretation. When the two return to Jerusalem they find the disciples 
already convinced of the Resurrection; but it is not easy to reconcile this 
conviction with the behaviour which is subsequently ascribed to them when 
Jesus appears, for the scene which follows seems rather to describe a first 
appearance to unexpectant and frightened men. 

On internal grounds, therefore, it seems probable that the historian is 
combining different lines of tradition, and the probability is confirmed when 
the Lucan narrative is compared with other forms of the tradition. There 
is one outstanding discrepancy between Luke and John on the one hand, and 
Mark and Matthew on the other, as to the appearance to the disciples: 
according to Mark and Matthew the appearance occurred in Galilee, according 
to Luke and John the disciples saw the Lord in Jerusalem and, according 
to Luke, did not leave the city before Pentecost. The former tradition is 
probably not only the earlier but also true to fact (see Additional Note). 
It may reasonably be conjectured that the Galilean appearance of Mark and 
Matthew is the same as the appearance ‘to the Twelve’ recorded by Paul 
(x Cor. xv. 5). According to Paul the appearance to the Twelve was preceded 
by an appearance to Peter. This is in agreement with Luke. We may con- 
jecture, therefore, that Luke’s narrative goes back to two fundamental sources: 
(1) theaccount of the empty tomb in Mark ; (2) the tradition recognised by Paul 
and probably presupposed by Mark that the Lord appeared first to Cephas, 
then to the Twelve. In the tradition as presented by Luke the appearances 
took place in or near Jerusalem. But this is probably a later modification 
of the Galilean tradition, and is certainly in conflict with Mk. xvi. 7. 

Luke has linked together the accounts of the empty tomb and of the 
appearance to the Twelve by the story of the journey to Emmaus. In this 
story Luke’s artistic powers are seen at their height. The suspense and 
excitement which every reader feels as he reads may well correspond to the 
actual feelings of many disciples in those first days. But the close dependence 
of the dialogue upon the story of the empty tomb in tts modified form (vv. 22-24 
with notes, and contrast Mk. xvi. 9) warns us not to press the detail. It is 
literary creation, not detailed recollection. But there seems to be no good 
reason why the story should not be founded on fact. That Jesus appeared 
to two disciples at a village outside Jerusalem and was made known to them 
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in the breaking of bread may well be true, and may have been handed down— 
perhaps as one among several such stories—in the Judaean churches. Luke 
has seized upon it and made it the foundation of the most vivid story of a 
Resurrection appearance which we possess. 

Luke wrote perhaps half a century after the events he narrates and for 
churches far removed from Galilee and Judaea. It was his task to give 
literary form and consistency to the traditions of the life and work of Jesus 
Christ and to set them in a broad historical perspective. Jesus had begun 
his ministry in Galilee and then made his way to Jerusalem. There he had 
been crucified and buried, and there he rose from the dead. Thence, too, the 
preaching of the Gospel to all nations began. Such is the broad impression 
Luke wished to convey. He would not have understood the scruples or the 
methods of a modern critic. To adhere closely to the letter of Mark in the 
matter of the appearance in Galilee would have been to spoil the symmetry 
of his picture, and—he may well have felt—to distort the perspective. From 


the Crucifixion to Pentecost it was Jerusalem that mattered. 
‘ \ / 3 \ A 
Kai idov avip ovopatse “Iwand PBovdrgeuTns UTapxyov, 50 
aN ’ \ \ 8/ @ ) 3 
dvnp ayabos Kat OtKaLos,— ovTOS ovK Hw ovvKaTaTeOeL- 51 
A An “A fal \ 
pévos TH Bovrky Kat TH wpake. avT@v,—darro “A ptabatas 
, n y S , a bé \ / an 
morews THY lovdaiwy, bs mpocedeyero THY Bacireiav Tod 
n @ Oe a II , 9 f* \ n rn 
Oeov, otros TpocedOov to JlexXaTw yrncaTo TO. cama TOD 52 
3 fal A \ , \ / 
Incod, nai Kkaberov évervrAEev avTo ado, Kal eOnKev 53 
3 \ 3 / A e b) i 1 \ ” / 
avroy év prynpate NakevT@ ov avK HY avdEls OVTTW KElpeEvoS. 


53 keewevos] add kat rpocexvAtcev ALGov [peyav] exe THY Oupay Tov uyypecov U 69 ete 
700 al pauc boh aeth: xae Bevros avrov ereOnkev Tw pynpew iOov [meyar] ov poyes 
ecxoat exvdtoy D 0124 1071 (usque ad AcOov) c sah 


50. .avijp ayaBds Sikacos] 
evryjpwv (Mk.) is ambiguous, cf. 


8 
KALE 


A geographical note added by Lk., cf. 
iv. 31, Vili. 26. | 


Phryn. cecix. eloyjpwy' TotTo pev 
ot duwabeis ért rod mAovrlov Kal ev 
dgudpare dvtos tatrovrw: ot dé 
apyatos ért TOD KAAOD Kab TUPPETPOV. 
Mt., prob. rightly, understands Mk. 
to intend the vulgar meaning and 
interprets wAovoos: Lk. interprets 
of moral character. Cf. Ro. xiii. 13 ; 
1 Thess, iv. 12. 

51. obtos otk vy... uttov] Add. 
Luce. to explain how a member of the 
Sanhedrin who had condemned Jesus 
could act thus. wdXAews trav lovéaiwr] 


ds mporédexeTo KTA.] Like Simeon, 
ii. 25. It is not necessary to con- 
clude (with Mt.) that he was an 
actual disciple of Jesus. 

52. Lk. agrees with Mt. in omit- 
ting to record Pilate’s surprise at the 
early death of Jesus, and his enquiry 
of the centurion. It is unnecessary 
to suppose that they did not read 
the full Marcan text. 

53. Aakevt@] Mk. 6 av AeAutouy- 
pevov ex wétpus. The adj. Augeurds 
is not known from elsewhere. Ad£os 


XXIV. 
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\ / 9 nan / 
54 Kai yépa Fv tapacKevys, Kai ocaBRatov érépwoxer. 
/ \ e a c/ 9 
55 Karaxorovncaca, O€ at yuvaiKkes, aitsves oay ouvedn- 
a a / fal / \ a 
AvOviae éx THs VTadtratas a’t@, €Oeacavto To mvnetov 
\ / fal fa! , 
56 Kat ws éré0n TO cpa avdtod, UroctpéWacat 5é Hrolmacay 
, 
apouata Kal wpa. 
\ \ / \ 
Kat to péev caBBatov novyacay Kata THY évTOAND, 


177 8é pia Tov caBBdtov spOpov Babéws emi TO priya 


a 


27rAGav épovoar & Hroipacay dpwopata. evpov S€ Tov 

54 mwapackeuys om D kat caBBarov erepwoxev] mpo caBBarov Dc 55 
at yuvaikes BLO 579 1 etc 69 ete 157 al mu syr.vt aege: om at NACW 700 al mu 
Eus 3: dvo yuracces D 29 lat.vt Eus 3 I apwuara] add kat tives cup 
avrats AD al pler f q syrr arm boh (codd) sah ©: om NBC*L 33 124* latt boh 


(codd opt): add etiam Dc sah edoy:fovro de ev eavTos Tis apa amokudoes Tov ABov 


scil e Mare 


‘a stonemason’ is freq. in papyri, 
and Aafevw ‘to work stone’ is found 


in LXX and prob. in papyri; cf., 


M.M. sv. Wellh. thinks that Lk. 
means a tomb made out of hewn 
stone, but Lk. prob. has no intention 
of conveying a meaning different 
from that of Mk.: ‘hewn out of the 
rock.” Such tombs were plentiful 
outside Jerusalem. Cf. R. A. S. 
Macalister in Appendix to Gardner- 
Smith, The Narratives of the Resurrec- 
tion. od od« av xtXA.] Not in Mk. 
A very natural elaboration of the 
story, cf. Mt. év Tw) Katy auTod 
PVN PLELW. 

The rolling of the stone against 
the door of the tomb is supplied in 
D and some other mss. from the 
other Gospels. For the epic descrip- 
tion of the size of the stone, added in 
D, ef. Hom. Od. ix. 241. 

54. The note of time is transferred 
from the beginning of the narrative, 
ef. Mk. xv. 42 kati 70n dias yevo- 
pevns, érel Hv mapackevy, 6 éotu 
mpocdSParov. erépwokev] The word 
is here used, not of the literal dawn 
as apparently in Mt. xxviii. 1 and in 
Gosp. Pef. ix. 35, but in a transferred 
sense of the beginning of the Sabbath, 


i.e. 6 P.M. on Friday evening, ef. Gosp. 
Pet. ii. 4 (prob. influenced by the 
language of this verse) «i Kai pa) Tes 
adtoyv ATHKEL, Hels atToy eOdrroper, 
eret kat oéPBarov éripwoKen é- 
ypartas yap év TH vou BAsov jr) 
Stvar émt medovevyer. For this 
usage cf. Turner and Burkitt, J.7Th.8. 
xiv. (1913) pp. 188f., 538f. 

55. ab yuvatkes] Cf. v. 49 supra n. 
Mk. (followed by Mt.) names the two 
Maries. The longer list of three 
names in Mk. xvi. (om. D k) is 
perhaps not original. Lk. thinks 
throughout of a large group of women, 
ef. vill. 3 andinfrav. 10. Thereading 
of D lat.vt is a correction. 

56. If the women rested on the 
Sabbath (v. 56), and if Jesus was 
buried ‘as the Sabbath drew on,’ 
there can have been little time for 
the women to prepare the spices. In 
Mk. the women buy the spices after 
the Sabbath is passed. Lk.’s modifi- 
cation is probably dictated by literary 


convenience without too careful con- 


sideration of historical exactness. 
2-4. Lk. abbreviates and modifies 
Mk. The questioning of the women 
on the way to the tomb, as to how 
the stone is to be moved, disappears. 
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/ / > N an / nm 
Nov aToKEKUALOMEVOY aTTO TOU pynpEiov, ciaeXOodoas 8 3 


ovxY eipoy TO cdma [rod xuptov ‘Inood]. 


N > 7 bd 
KML EYEVETO EV 4 


n 5) a 2X \ 4 \ > \ v / 
T@® amopeicba, avTas wept tovtTov Kai idod advdpes dvo 


/ nm > An / 
éréotnoay avrais ev éoOit. aotparrovon. 


éudoBov sé 5 


/ aA \ Nn \ / a 
YEvOMEVOY AUTOV Kal KALVOUToY Ta Tpocw@mTa eis THY Yhv 


Té 


9 \ b] , 
eTrav pos auTas 
n la 
VEKPOD ; fod €oTLV 


a \ 
éXadaAnoey vty ere OV 


Cnretre 


ade, GAG HryépOn.| 


\ n \ rn 
Tov CovTa peTa TOV 


pvncOnre ws 6 


cal / / \ la) 
ev TH Dadiraia, rAéywv Tov viov Tod 7 


? f a a n > A > / ig 
avOpwrou ott de Trapadobhvat eis yetpas avOpdtwr dpap- 


a \ n \ nN / n 
TWAOY Kal oTavpwOhVaL Kal TH TPiTH Nuépa dvacThvac. 


3 Tov Kuptoy Inoov om Da be ff? 1: [rov] Inoou 42 1071 f syrr 


. nyepOn om D lat.vt (non f q) 


The women, finding the stone rolled 
away, enter the sepulchre at once 
and themselves discover that the 
body is absent. The young man in 
a white robe of Mk. has become two 
-men in shining raiment. We may 
compare the two men in white rai- 
ment of Acts i. tof. In Mk. ‘ the 
young man’ is seen by the women 
immediately on their entry into the 
tomb. 

3. Tov Kupiov “Inood] The first of 
a series of seven readings in this 
chapter (vv. 6, 12, 36, 40, 51, 52) 
which (like xxii. 19b-20) are omitted 
in D and the Old Latin. Their strong 
attestation proves them to date from 
an early period. They are in most 
cases suspicious on internal grounds, 
and on the hypothesis that they are 
original their omission in D lat.vt 
is—in. most of the cases at any rate 
—inexplicable. The combination 6 
Kvptos *Iyoots is not found in the 
Gospels, except possibly in [Mk.] 
Xvi. 19. 

4. Features characteristic of Lucan 
style and vocabulary appear when 
Mark is revised or deserted ; note the 
words ererrycay, exOnr, eupdPur, 
and the favourite construction «at 
éyeveru Ev TH... Kul dod... 


6 ovk eoTiy 


5. éupoBwv d€... eis rHv yiv] 
Mk. kat é£eOapPyOyoar. 

5-7- The whole of the angelic 
address to the women has been recast. 
ovK éorev Oe, GAXA HyEpOy is a non- 
Western insertion from Mt. xxviii. 6 
|| Mk. xvi. 6. The fundamental 
change—essential to the whole Lucan 
conception of the Resurrection appear- 
ances—is that instead of charging 
the women (as in Mk.) with a message 
to the disciples, recalling to them the 
prophecy of Mk. xiv. 28 “I will go 
before you into Galilee’ (already 
omitted by Lk.), the angels are made 
to recall to the women the earlier 
prophecies of the Passion and Resur- 
rection (ix. 22, 44) made while Jesus 
‘was yet in Galilee The reference 
to Galilee, though entirely different 
from that in Mk., is no doubt an echo 
of the Marcan source. This funda- 
mental change carries with it the 
modification at the beginning. In- 
stead of the Marcan “Be not 
amazed; ye seek Jesus... He is 
risen...” a slight note of rebuke 
is introduced: “Why seek ye the 
living among the dead?” Had they 
remembered the prophecy of Jesus 
they would not have done so. 

6. piv] We must suppose, there- 
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\ > / fal ¢ f > fa) \ e / 
8 Kat euvncOncay TOY pnuaTwy avTOv, Kal vToaTpé\pacat 


3 \ a / ’ , a / n A 
9 [aro Tod pynpeiov|] amnyyetXav TadtTa TavtTa Tots évdexa 


1O Kat tTaow Tots XoLTots. 


joav b€ 7 Marydadrnv7 Mapia 


\ 2 ? ? , 
kat Iwava cat Mapia % laxwBou: Kai at dovral ody av- 


a ” \ \ bj / a ‘ 
II tats eXeyov mpos Tous atroaToAovs TavTa. KAL 


edpavnoav 


/ fal . a / al b] 
EvoTrLoY avVT@V wWaEL AHpos Ta PHuaTa TadTA, Kal NTicTOUY 


12 avrais. 


[(O 8& Tétpos dvaords edpapev eat rd 


n \ , / ae, Bi / Nae 
pevnetov' Kat tapakiias Brera Ta oOovia pova’ Kal art- 
a \ e_\ t \ / 
HrOev mpos avTov Oavyafov rd yeyoves.] 
\ > \ ¢ 3 3 fal 3 3 is} lal e / 4) / 
13. Kat idov dvo && avtrav ev adtn TH i)mépa Foay Tropevo- 


bd , ’ / / ¢ / b) \ 3 
MEVOL ELS KOUNY amTéxovoay aTadtous éENKovTa aro ‘lepov- 


Q amo Tov uyypwecou om D lat.vt (non f) arm 
13 eéyxovra] praem exarov NIKNII al syr.h] (txt ved mg) pal. 


ut vid Eus Hier Sozom 


fore, that the women were included 
among the disciples at, ix. 18, 43. 

8. éuvioOyoay Tov pypdtwv avrov] 
Lk. is not sensitive to the psycho- 
logical difficulty in supposing that 
the women could, in such circum- 
stances, first forget and then recall a 
prophecy so detailed. 

g. The women do not, as in Mk., 
flee in terror from the grave and say 
nothing to any man. They recognise 
the prophecy which the angel has 
recalled to them, and return to report 
what they have heard to the eleven 
and to the other disciples. «at mauuv 
tois Aowrots] This addition prepares 
the way for vv. 22 f. by including 
others with the eleven. 

1o. The grammar of this verse is 
very awkward. The best attested 
reading can only be made to trans- 

‘late by punctuating (with W.H.) 
after “laxwPov. But this separation 
of kal ai Aowrai from the preceding 
names can scarcely be right. The 
insertion of ai before €Aeyor in many 
mss. and Textus Receptus is an 
obvious attempt to mend the text. 
The difficulty would be eased if we 
might omit jjoav dé with AD syr.vt. 


12 hune v. om Dabel Eus 3} 
hane lect contirmant 


So Wellh. and Klostermann. Wellh. 
thinks this sentence an interpolation. 
But there is a clear motive for giving 
the names of the women who had 
themselves seen the tomb empty and 
first received and handed on the 
tidings of the Resurrection. 

Il. kal rictovy avrais] But we 
learn from v. 24 that some of the 
party went to the tomb and con- 
firmed the report of the women. 
This perhaps is the beginning of the 
story of Jo. xx. 3-10, from which, 
in turn, v. 12 has been interpolated 
into Lk. by all texts except D and 
the Old Latin. 

13. €€ atTov] ie. one of the 
groups of disciples referred to in v. 
Q. €v avTy TH pepe] ie. the first 
day of the week. 

eis xwpny... Eppaorts] Identified 
by Eus., Jer., and Soz. with the 
Emmaus of I Mace. iii., iv., later 
Nicopolis, 176 stadia from Jeru- 


‘salem in the direction of Joppa. 


Hence the variant oradious éxarov 
¢ , / € , 

e€yxovta for oradiovs e&jKovtu 
which perhaps goes back to Origen. 
Nicopolis is obviously too far from 
Jerusalem to allow of a _ return 
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can, 7 dvowa ’Eppaots, cat adtol w@pidouy mpos adAr}- 14 
hous Tept TavTwv TOY cuuPEBnKoTwWY TO’TwWY. Kal éyéveTo 15 


év TO omtrcly avTovs Kat ouvtynteiy [Kal] adtos “Inoods 
peo ” 0 
? / 4: 3 a ig \ 3 \ be) 5 
eyyloas auvetropeveTo avtois, of 5€ ofOaruoi aitay éxpa- 
a a ‘ a“ / 3 \ \ / 
ToovTO TOD py émeyvavat avTovr.  <citrev dé Tpos avTOUS 
4 , ® d , \ , 
Tives o¢ Doyot ovTos ods avTiBaddeTe Tpds GAATAOVS 
“ ‘ 
mepimatourtes; Kat éotabyoav oxvépwrot. atroxpiGets 


dé 


ra 3 ‘ 14 \ / + ) n 
mapotKkets lepovcadym kat ovK eyvws Ta Yyevoweva ev avTH 


e > 7s t 5 \ > 7 da , 
eis ovouate KyXeotas «itrey mpos avtov vo poves 


Eupaous}] OvrAaxuaovs D: animaus et cleop{h]as e ff?: cleofas et ammaus b 
ad vw 18 
core oxvOpwro. A* codd paene omn latt syr.vg arm S: cxv@pwro D syr.vt 


17 Kat eorabnoay oxv@pwrot SA*(?)B(L) 579 ¢ aegg acth (cod) : 


16 
17 


18 


» ef, 


Kae 
aeth 


Cyr: om pal 


journey on the same evening. The 
place intended is prob. the modern 
Kulonieh, Lat. Colonia, whose ancient 
name was Emmaus. Cf. Jos. BJ. 
vii. 6. 6 oxtakoolos d€ povoss 
dd THS oT paras Siakerpevors KUpLov 
eOwkey (Vespasian) es Katoikyou, 
5 xadciras pev Appaots, direyer dé 
‘TeporoAvpwr oradiovs tpidKkovra. 
(One ms. reads ¢é&jxovra. The 
scribe of this ms. shews elsewhere 
the influence of the text of the N.T. 
See Niese, Pref. p. xxxix.) Kulonieh 
is actually 34 stadia (nearly four 
miles) distant from Jerusalem in the 
direction of Joppa. The reading of 
D seems to represent an attempt to 
identify Emmaus with Bethel. Cf. 
Gen. xxviii. 19 LXX. 

16. of 6€ dpOadrpot xrrA.] Their 
vision was dulled: they saw, but 
did not recognise, the stranger. Con- 
trast v. 31. 

17. ovs dvTiBddXere] ‘which you 
exchange with one another. Cf. 
2 Mace. xi. 13 mpos euvTdv avTe- 
Bidihov rd yeyovds mept udrov 
éXdrTwuu ‘turning over in his own 
mind... 

‘18. ovdpariKAediras] Ashortform 
for KyAeordrpos. Cf. ’Avriras— 
*Avrimatpos, See Klostermann for 


18 apud Ambr alter Amaon alter Cleophas dicuntuy, cf. ad v. 13 


reff. to literature on the name-forms. 
KAcdras is perhaps identical with 
KAwmas of Jo. xix. 25. Zahn con- 
nects the tradition (Orig. C. Cels. ii. 
62, 68) that Cleopas’s unnamed com- 
panion was Simon with the statement 
in Eus. H.L. iii. 11 that the apostles 
appointed Simeon, the son of Clopas, 
cousin to the Lord, to succeed James 
as Bishop of Jerusalem. On _ the 
other hand, Plummer and others 
think the name Simon to be a mis- 
taken inference from v. 34. In any 
case it appears not improbable that 
by Cleopas is intended the father of 
the Lord’s kinsman who was head of 
the Church at Jerusalem when Luke 
wrote (cf. Hegesippus apud Kus. 4.2. 
ili. 32). e and b have transformed 
the place-name Emmaus into a name 
for Cleopas’s companion. See crit. 
note, v. 13. 

av podvos] pdvos is to be taken 
with both the two following verbs 
mTupoikeis and ov« eyvws, “ Are you 
the only visitor to Jerusalem who 
has not heard . ..?” or perhaps 
mupotkeis is not literal, but rhetorical, 
“* Are you alone so much of a stranger 
in Jerusalem that you have not 
heard . . .?” Cf. Cic. Pro Alilone 
12. 33 ‘‘an vero, iudices, vos soli 
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1g év rais tuépats tavrats; 


\ > > An 
dé ELTTAY AVUT@ 


KQt €L7TEV AUTOLS 
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Ilota; 0% 


Ta wept “Inood rod Nafapnvod, bs éyévero 


> A / 8 \ ? 4 \ / ? la a 
avnp Tpopntns UVVaATOS EV EPpy@ Kat Oyo EVAVTLOVY TOV 


[v4 


a \ \ a a / > \ id 
20 Jeov Kat wavTos Tov Xaov, OWS TE TapéeowKav QUTOV OU 


A ¢e f a / 
apyvepets Kal ob apyovTes Hudv els Kpiva Oavarov Kai 


3 / > f 
21 ECTAUPWOAY AUTOD. 


e a \ ? / cd ? / b] ¢ 
nets Oe HATiComev OTL avTOS EoTLV O 


péAXwv AvTpovcba Tov “lopanr’ GAAG ye Kal orY TaoW 


/ / ® a 
TOUTOLS TPITHY TavTHY Huépay dyer ad od TadtTa éyéverTo. 


22 d\Aa Kat yuvaicés twes GE yuav éEéoTncay Huds, yevo- 


\ \ lal \ a \ a 
23 pevat OpOpiai émi TO pvypeiov Kal uy etpodcat TO copa 


? a / \ 2? / b / ¢ / a 
autov HAGav NEYoVTAL Kal OTTTACIAaY ayyéAwWY EwpaKévat, Ol 


24 Aéyovoty avTov fny. 


\ ? A ‘ a A ¢ A 
Kat amndOav tives tav ody Hyiv 


\ na \ @ ee A e a 9 
ert TO JVNMELOV, Kab evpov OUTWS Kad@s Ab YVUVALKES ELTTOV, 


25 avtov 6é ovK eidov. 


\ > > \ > , > 
KQt QAuTOos €b7TEeV TpasS avTOVUS QD 


/ \ ral a / na - \ a“ a 
dvontot Kai Bpadets TH Kapdia Tod micteveay eri Taow ots 


26 éhdAncav ot mpopjtas’ ovyt tadra édev tabely Tov ypt- 


ignoratis, vos hospites in hac urbe 
versamini, vestrae peregrinantur 
aures ?”’ and other exx. in Wettstein. 
1g. éyévero] Not a mere copula, 
‘who had shewn himself to be. . .” 
avip mpopitys| They had known 
Jesus as.a prophet, mighty in word 
and deed, and what had -happened 
since did not disturb their belief in 
his prophetic mission. He was not 
the first prophet to be put to death. 
But they had hoped that he was to 
be more than a prophet—‘he who 
should redeem Israel,’ i.e. the Christ. 
It was this expectation which the 
Crucifixion had shattered. 

20. The guilt is again laid upon 
the rulers of the Jews. 

21. Tpitny TavTHVY HuEpav ayet] 
It is very harsh to make 6 “Inaovs 
the subject of aye: (so Zahn and 
Ki. Meyer). The construction must 
be impersonal (so Blass, § 30. 4), 
‘it is now the third day.’ The 
dialogue must not be pressed. Why 
should it be emphasised that three 


days have passed since the cata- 
strophe, unless, prior to the discovery 
of the empty tomb, some miracle 
had been expected to follow? The 
sentence makes a transition to the 
account of the visit of the women to 
the sepulchre. Wellh. thinks that 
vv. 22-24 are not original. But they 
help to link this narrative to the 
preceding, and v. 21 demands a 
sequel (note otv mac TovTos which 
suggests that more remains to be 
told); and without wv. 22-24 the 
rebuke of v. 25 loses its point. 

26. odxt tadvrta eet wabeiv] The 
necessity for Christ’s death is founded 
upon the prophecies of Scripture, 
ef. xviii. 31 kai teAcoOjoeras TavTa 
Ta yeypappeva Sih Tov TpopyTav. 
The Christ must needs die before he 
could enter upon his glory. Except in 
Paul’s speech at Miletus (Ac. xx. 28) 
Lk. does not pass beyond this some- 
what external view of the necessity 
of the Passion. He is not at home 
in the Pauline ideas of the Cross 
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A \ / ? a 
oTov Kal eloedOety eis tHv Sokay avTod; 
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Kal ap&dpevos 27 


a a / 
amo Mwuoéws cal ard mrdvTev Tov wpodnTav dtepunvev- 


a a \ \ ¢ a 
cev avuTois évy wacats Tais ypapais Ta TEept EavUTOU. | 


Kai 28 


\ , a 7 \ > 
nyytoay els THY KOuNnY ov émropevovTO, Kal autos Tpoc- 


ETOLNTATO ToppwTEpoV 


> f 
auTov NEyovTES 


/ 
éotly Kal KéxdtKev On % Huépa. 


au avTois. 


f 
mopeved Vat. 


a 3 A / 
Metvoy pe juov, ott 


Kal mapeBidcavto 29 
mpos éamépayv 


\ IA a val 
Kat elonnOey Tov petvat 


aA a 9-..oN 
Kal éyévero ev Te KaTaxdOnva. avTov 30 


n \ fy / \ 4 ? 
pet avTov rAaB@v Tov apTov evroynoEV Kal KAdTAaS er- 


edldou avtois: auTav 5é dunvotyOnoay of ofpOarpot Kai 31 


Lt be. 2 
eTeYVWTOAY aUTOV 


kal eitav mpos adNAHAOUS 


\ 2 \ 2 7 79 2A 
KQAL AUTOS apavTos EYEVETO AT AUTWY. 


Odvyl 4 Kapdia pay Kastopévy 32 


Rv ws éAdrAe Hyiv ev TH 066, ws Senvowyey uly Tas 


32 Kacouern] kexadxvupery Dee] sali: was heavy syrr arm sah (cod) 
ev nuty NA codd paene omn: om BD ce vg(cod T) syr.vt Orig 


necy om ce syr.vt Orig Ambr Aug 


and redemption. He nowhere affirms 
an inner relationship between the 
necessity of the cross and the for- 
giveness of sins. ecloeAGeiv cis rhv 
dd€av] It is to be noted that em- 
phasis falls upon the glorification 
of Christ at the Resurrection and 
remains there. The Parousia is not 
the centre of hope and faith. 

27. ap&édpevos dd Mwvoéws xal 
ard mdvtTwry tav mpodyTav] A 
zeugma. He began with Moses and 
went on through all the prophets. 

29. The lateness of the hour is 
urged as a reason why the unknown 
traveller should not journey farther. 
The idea so often read into the 
words that Christ is invited to stay 
with his disciples in the perils and 
dangers of darkness is foreign to the 
context. 

30. The blessing and breaking of 
the loaf recalls a characteristic action 
of Jesus in his lifetime, cf. ix. 16 
AaBav 8& rots mévte dptovs Kal 
Tovs Sto iyOvas dvaBréas eis Tov 
ovpavoy evAdynoey adrods Kal KutT- 


nv] add 


ws ehadet 


éxrAacev xai édidov Tois pabyrais 
mapaleiva, TH OxAw. The associa- 
tion of the appearance of Christ 
risen with the breaking of bread is 
highly significant. _Here is the con- 
necting link between ix. 16 and 
Ae. ii. 42, 46. The two disciples 
had not been present at the Last 
Supper, cf. xxii. 14f. notes. Here, 
as in Acts, there is no mention of 
wine. 

31. ddavros] Here only in N.T. 
Frequent in Gk. lit. of a supernatural 
disappearance, e.g. Eur. Hel. 605 
BeBnxev GAoyos on mpds aiféepos 
mrTvxas | dpOcio’ adaytos, ovpavid dé 
Kpomrerat, and other exx. in Wettst. 
Cf. also 2 Mace. iii. 34 (the two angels 
who appeared to Heliodorus) tutta 
Se eimdvres adaveis éyévorto. 

32. Kaouév7}]| For the metaphor 
ef. Ps. xxxvili, 4. Katouern is 
generally accepted as the right 
reading (but not by Blass). The 
variants perhaps arose from a mis- 
understanding of the metaphor (cf. 
W.H. Select Readings, p. 72). 
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Kat b) , > “a aA (v4 ¢ : 
AVACTAVTES QAUTY T7). wpa UT 


? 3 > , \ @ ? / \ 
éoTpevray eis Iepovoadnp, Kat evupoV. nO poropmeéevous TOUS 


“4 \ \ \ an / ¢ / 
34 évdexa Kai Tovs ouvy avTots, AéyovTas OTL bvTws HryépOn 


35 0 


Kvptos Kab &f0n Xiwouve. 


\ + \ bf fal \ 
Kat autol éEnyouvtTo Ta 


? a 10 \ ¢ 3 / 3 ral > a , fal 
eV T)) 0 @ Kat @Ws eyvaa On QaUTOLS éV TH) KNaCEL «TOU 


36 dprtouv. 


A \ aA 4 \ if 
Tadta dé at’tay AadovyTwY avTos éoTH 


34. Aeyovras] Aeyovres D 


33-35. The disciples return to 
Jerusalem at once with their news 
and, on their arrival, are anticipated 
by the announcement that the Lord 
is risen indeed and has appeared to 
Simon. This is the only possible 
interpretation of the usual text. We 


must suppose that the appearance. 


to Peter took place some time be- 
tween the journey of the disciples 
to the tomb (referred to in vv. 22 f.) 
and the return of the two disciples 
to Emmaus. This indirect intro- 
duction of the appearance to Peter 
is closely parallel to the indirect 
account of the visit of the disciples 
to the tomb (v. 24). The terror 
and surprise of the disciples at the 
appearance of Jesus (vv. 37, 41) are 
indeed hardly in harmony with the 
view that they were already con- 
vinced of the truth of the Resur- 
rection. The discrepancy may be 
accounted for if wv. 36-43 are based 
upon an earlier narrative which has 
not been entirely assimilated to its 
present position. In v. 34 D reads 
\éyovres. This reading has been 
preferred by some critics. By ascrib- 
ing v. 34 to the two disciples instead 
of to the apostles, the incoherence 
already noted is removed. The two 
disciples then say: we now know 


that the Lord is really risen and - 


that his appearance to Simon may 
be believed (so Klostermann tenta- 
tively). But this is hardly tolerable 
as an interpretation of ohn Lipwvt, 
even if we suppose that the appear- 


ance to Peter and not the empty 
tomb was the original presupposition 
of the Emmaus narrative (vv. 22-24 
being on this theory an interpola- 
tion). Even less acceptable is the 
suggestion that the Simon of v. 34 
was the companion of Cleopas. Loisy 
prefers Aéyovres, and conjectures 
that Yipwve has replaced an original 
nptv. Perhaps the weightiest ob- 
jection to the ordinary interpretation 
is that [Mk.] xvi. 12, 13, though 
almost certainly dependent upon 
Lk. xxiv., says of the eleven that 
when they heard of the appearance 
of Jesus from the two disciples ovde 
éexeivous eriorevoav. This is directly 
contrary to vv. 33-35 if we read 
Aéyovtas. But even if we read 
Aéyovres [Mk.]’s categorical state- 
ment that they disbelieved is not 
supported by Lk., and is at best an 
impression derived from vv. 36 f. It 
may be conjectured that an impres- 
sion from vv. 36, 41 created the 
unsupported statement of [Mk.] xvi. 
13. We conclude, then, that there 
is no sufficient reason to question 
the ordinary text. 

36-43. Jesus appears to the dis- 
ciples, who are terrified at what 
they take to be a spirit. He con- 
vinces them that it is he himself, 
risen bodily, by shewing to them 
his hands and his feet. He then 
eats before them. There are close 
resemblances, both in language and 
context, to the uarrative of the 
appearance to the apostles in Jo. 
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3 / ? al \ / 3 a“ ? / e n 
EV ETH AUTWV [«at rAéyes avTots Expnvn tpi]. 


f 
evrrey avtTois Ti 


” f 90 / n a 
EupoBoe yevosevor eSoxovy mvedpa Oewpeiv. 


TET apary [EVOL 
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mronGéevtes 37 
Kai 38 
dua ti bla- 


b] / \ 
EOTE, Kal 


n / e a » \ aA “ 
Aoyiopol dvaBalvovow év rh xapdia ipav; iere Tas yelpas 39 


mou Kal TOUS mmddas jLou 
ef a 

pe Kal dete, OTL Tvevpa 

> \ a at 

éue Oewpetre eyovTa. 


xelpas Kal TOUS Todas. | 


tal a / 9 a 
THS xapas Kai Oavwalovtwy eimrev avtois 


atpov évOdee ; 
36 Kat reyer. . 


4 / / / 

OTL éy@ ete avTos: ~Wnradynoaté 

/ \ ? f > yf \ 

cdpKa Kal oatéa ovK exe Kxabos 

‘ n 3 \ t n \ 
[xal todro ecimwy édecEev adtols Tas 40 


n Ss 
"Ere 6€ amicTovVTMWY avToV aro 4I 


"Eyeré te Bow- 


ot 6€ érédwxav adt@ ixbos dmtod pépos: 42 


. uty codd et verss paene omn S$: add etiam GP al pauc c: 


g) ve syrr(vg.hl) pal arm boh (codd) Ambr Aug eyw exus un PoBeode cf. Jo. vi. 20f 


om Dabe ff?1 


40 Kat TOUTO. . 


. wodas om Da be ff? I] syr.vt 


42 pepos] 


add kat amo peAtootov kypiov codd paenc omn latt syrr(exc.sin) boh Cyr-Hier $ : om 
NABDWLII e syr.sin sah boh (codd) Clem Orig Eus Epiph Cyr al 


xx. 19 f., which is not improbably 
dependent upon this passage. Here, 
as at v. 12, the Johannine text 
has itself in turn influenced the 
Lucan. The non-Western inser- 
tions in vv. 36 and 4o are taken 
from Jo. xx. 19, 20. (Tiyv wAeupdy 
Jo. is‘replaced in Lk. by Tovs rodas 
to harmonise with v. 39. The 
piercing of Christ’s side is not re- 
lated in Lk.) 

37. The terror of the disciples is 
perhaps an indication that in the 
original setting of the story the 
disciples (? in Galilee) had not been 
prepared for the event by the dis- 
covery of the empty tomb. éddxovy 
mvevua Oewpetv] The intention of 
meeting possible explanations of 
the appearances, as being those of 
a disembodied spirit, is very pro- 
nounced. Cf. Tgnat. Smyrn. iii. 
eyo yap Kad pera. THY dvdaracev 
év ape QvToV oid, Kat murredo 
evra" Kat OTE Tpos TOUS Trept Tlétpov 
WAGev, épyn udtois AdBere, Yyra- 
pyoaré pe, kat dete Ste ovK eipt 
datuovioy dowpatov (ace. to Jerome 
@ quotation from’ Gospel acc. to 
Hebrews, but Origen quotes “non 


sum daemonium incorporeum ”’ from 
the Teaching of Peter, cf. Lightfoot 
ad loc.), kat evs adrov HWavto, 
Kal ériotevoay Kpabévtes TH Tapkt 
avTov Kal TH aipate... peta de 
THY dvdotar ovveduyey GdTOIS Kat 
v4 e La / 
TUVETLEV, WS TAPKLKOS, KULTEP TYEU- 
POTLKOS PVWLEVOS TD TUTpl. 

39. Tvetpa GapKa Kal OoTéa OK 
éxec] Cf. Hom. Od. xi. 218 f. GAN 
avtTyn diy éori Bporay, Gre tis 
Ke Barger | ov ‘yap éTL OApKUS TE 
Kal ooTéea ives EXOVTLY, | dAAG ro. 
pév Te Tupds Kpatepdy pévos aidopée- 
voto | Sapvd émel KE TPWTA Aimy 
Ack daréa Oupos, | Puxty Sir 
Svetpos dTomTapevyn TEeNSTNTAL. 

41-43. A further proof of the 
corporeal reality of the risen Lord. 
If the original scene of this appear- 
ance was by the lake-side in Galilee, 
it would be very natural that fish 
should be at hand. We may also 
note a similarity in wording between 
v. 41 and Jo. xxi. 5 (the appearance 
by the Sea of Galilee), Aéyer oty 
avtots *Iycots Iadia, wi Te mpoo- 
baytov éxeve ; which may point to 
a common source behind the two 
narratives. Cf. also Jo. xxi. 9, where 
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43 
44 


\ -f 
TPOS AVTOVS 


\ \ an 
Kat NaBwv evwtiov avTav eparyev. 
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 Kigrev &é 


Odroe of Aayou pou ods éAaANoA Tpds vuas 


” BY \ con 4 a n c \ / 
eTL wy ov viv, Ore Set TWANpwOHvaL TavTa Ta yeypappeva 


/ / a a 
év TH vow Movoéws Kat tots mpodnrais Kat WVarwois 


45 wept woo. 


/ / i a \ a fa) / 
Tote OenvotEey avT@Y TOV vodY TOD TUMEVAL 


43 eparyev] add KITO 13-346 al pauc c vg syrr(cur.hl) arm pal boh (codd) aeth 
Athan Epiph Aug kac ra ertAoura edwrev avros vel similia ; 


fish is cooked at a coal fire on the 
seashore and afterwards distributed 
with bread by Jesus to the disciples. 
The interpolation at the end of v. 43 
may be due to subsequent influence 
of Jo. xxi. 13 upon the text. Cf. 
also Acts x. 41. Nothing is known 
as to the origin of the early addition 
to v. 42. Loisy suggests a con- 
nexion with the early practice of 
giving milk and honey to the newly 
baptized. 

444. elrev O€ mpds uvrovs] It is 
not quite clear how closely Luke 
intends to connect this charge with 
the preceding narrative. It is most 
natural to suppose that he still has 
the same occasion in mind, and that 
Jesus leads the disciples out to 
Bethany (v. 50) at the end of his 
talk with them. If so, Luke cannot 
have thought out the chronology. 
It was ‘towards evening’ when the 
disciples reached Emmaus. It must 
have been late before they had com- 
pleted the return journey. If, there- 
fore, the concluding paragraphs are 
to be thought of as immediately con- 
secutive, the final scene at Bethany 
must have taken place at night or 
early morning. But of this there 
is no indication. Perhaps, as Loisy 
says, the perspective in these last 
verses is meant to be vague. Accord- 
ing to Acts i. 3 Jesus appeared to 
the disciples and taught them con- 
cerning the kingdom of God over 
a period. of forty days. No such 
precise period is mentioned in the 
Gospel, but ‘“‘the author. has cer- 


“Ispoke... 


tainly not intended to signify that 
the instructions had been completed 
at midnight eighteen hours after the 
Resurrection and half-an-hour before 
the Ascension.” It is certain that 
v. 51 is meant for the final parting. 
This is definitely implied in Acts 
i. 2, and Acts i. 6 f. must be taken 
for a fuller account of the same 
event. The content of the charge 
reflects the theology and the his- 
torical perspective of the Gentile 
Church in the later decades of the 
century. The scientific foundation is 
the appeal to O.T. Scriptures. The 
prophecies contained therein have 
been fulfilled by the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus. In the name of Jesus 
Christ repentance unto remission of 
sins is to be proclaimed to the world 
—hbeginning from Jerusalem. The 
apostles are the accredited witnesses 
to Christ, and Christ is to endue 
them with the Spirit which the 
Father has promised. The expecta- 
tion of the end is left in the back- 
ground. The leading thought is the 
victorious expansion of the Church 
under the guidance of the Spirit. 

44. obrot ot Adyor pov] obror is 
the subject attracted to agree with 
the predicate ot Adyot. The meaning 
is: ‘these events (my death and 
resurrection) explain the words which 

os éAdAnoa] ix. 22, 44, Xvil. 25, 
XvVill. 34 f., xxii. 37. 

kat WaApots] This is the only 
place in the N.T. where the Psalms 
are mentioned alongside the Law 
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\ / \ 9 ? a ef e / 6 
TAS ypadas. KAL €LTTEVY AUTOLS OTL OUTWS YEYpaTTTaL Ta- 4 
i A n a ? e / 
Gety Tov XploTov Kal LVvacTHVvas eK VEKPWVY TH TPLTN MENA, 
\ n oN n > 7 b] n ‘4 ? v 
Kat KnpuxOnvat ETL TW OVOMLATL AVTOV METAVOLAV ELS age- 47 


¢ a > /— \ 20 F) ? b) \ *T 
Cl ALAPTLWY €i¢ TAVTA TA E vn,—ap&apevot amo lepou- 


CANN [" 


\ > / a / 27? © a 
THY ETAayyeMav TOV TAaTpOS pov ep upas: 


ipels puprupes ToUTODV. 


48 
49 


\ 3 \ \ vA 
Kal idov éyw éEamrocTENKW 


vpets b€ Kab- 


a / R ; / 
icare év TH TOAEL Ews ov evdsanabe EF inpous Sivamw. 


"REnyayev 8€ aitovs &ws mpos. ByOaviay, kal émdpas 50 


4 a > fal > / 2 , 
TAS XELpas QavuTOVU EevNOYnoEV auTovs. 


\ 2 + ? a 
Kal eyevero ev T@ 51 


? an > N bd \ f ? > ? n \ ? / 5) 
EVNOY EL QGUTOV avTOVS Over TN aTT AUT@Y [xai avepepeTo ELS 


/ 
TOV ovpavor]. 


47 ets apeow NB syr.vg acg 
NBC*LNX 33. syr(hl.mg) aoge aeth : 


AalpleracelarmS: apfapevos SO 565 
51 Kae avedepero ers Tov ovpavov om N*D a be ff? 1 syr.sin Aug 4 


om a 


, \ 
Kat avtot [mporxuyncavtes avtov] wm- 52 
kat ageowy codd et verss paene omn ap&apevoe 
aptapevrww D b f ff" q vg: apgapevor 
- 49 Tov warpos om De prov 


52 mpoocxuvycavres avrov om Da be ff?] syr.sin Aug 


and the Prophets. The Psalms pro- 
vided the greater part of the Mes- 
sianic texts: cf. esp. for the Passion 
Pss. xxii., Ixix.; for the Resurrec- 
tion Pss. ii., xvi., cx. 

46-48. dp&dpevot stands outside 
the construction and almost has the 
force of an adverb. A close parallel 
occurs in Acts x. 37 dp&dpevos amd 
77s TadstAatas. The variants are 
no doubt attempts to improve the 
grammar. Wellh. proposes to take 
KnpvxOynvae outside the government 
of yéyparras and to regard it as 
the equivalent of the Hebrew infin. 
with Lamed in a jussive sense. 
This would go better with dp§dpevor, 
but it would require us to read ért Tw 
évépati pov (with syr.sin). On the 
other hand it is difficult in Greek 
to give knpvyOnvae a different con- 
struction from radeiy and avacrnvat, 
and it is good Lucan doctrine that 
the proclamation of repentance to all 
nations is foretold in prophecy. Cf. 
Ac. Xx. 43, xiii. 47, and supra ii. 32. 

49. The omission of Tod rurpis 
in D ec is perhaps a correction under 


the influence of John xv., xvi. (So 
Zahn.) Wellh. thinks that D e may 
give the original reading, but Jesus has 
not in this Gospel himself promised 
the Spirit. It was spoken of by 
Jesus (Ac. i. 4), but promised by 
the Father (Ac. i. 4, ii. 39) through 
Joel (Ac. ii. 17). Jesus when exalted 
fulfils the Father’s promise (Ac. ii 
33). 

51, 52. Kat dvepépero eig TOY ov- 
Pauvov—i POO KUVI}TAYTES av7or] The 
omission of these words in D lat.vt 
syr.sin (supported in the case of the 
former clause by the original hand 
in §) makes it probable that they are 
interpolations of the same character 
as the doubtful readings in wv. 
4, 6, 12, 37, and 40. So W.H., 
Plummer, Blass, Wellh., J. Weiss, 
Klostermann. Streeter defends the 
originality of the former clause, 
arguing that it may have been ~ 
omitted to remove an apparent 
chronological contradiction between 
the Gospel and Acts (Four Gospels, 
pp. 1421,). So also Zahn. For mpoo- 
KuvyoavTes adtov cl. Mt. xxviii. 17. 
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53 éotpewav cis “lepovoadnm peta yapas meyadys, Kal joav 


\ \ > na ¢ n ? n \ f 
dua TravTos év TM lep@ evrAoyobvTes Tov Oeov. 


53 evroyourres SBC*L syr.sin pal aege: 


awouvres Dabe ff21: awouvres Kat 


evioyourres A cocdd paene omn ce f q vg syrr(vg.hl) arm S 


The event here described is not to 
be distinguished from the dvdAnpwes 
(ix. 51). This is clear from the 
Gospel itself as well as from the 
definite statement in the summary 
reference to the Gospel at the begin- 
ning of Acts (i. 1-2) Tov eV TpwTOY 
Adoyov erounrd pay Tept TavTWV, @ 


Ocddire, av Wpfaro ‘Ingots TOLety 


TE Kab O1rOda-K ELV aX pt as HLEPAs 
evTetAdpevos TOUS arorToAos oe 
dveAjppoy. But it is fitting at 
the end of the Gospel to portray 
the departure of Christ as the close 
of the personal intercourse between 
Jesus and the disciples. Hence the 
restraint of the language (dvecrn 
ar avrov). At the same time the 
note of joyful expectancy with which 
the book ends prepares for what is 
to follow. In Acts it is equally 


appropriate to treat the departure 
in a different aspect—viz. as the 
exaltation of Christ, on which the 
gift of the Spirit and the victorious 
progress of the Church depend. 
When the books were separated in 
the Church’s Canon it may be sur- 
mised that a more emphatic con- 
clusion to the Gospel was felt to be 
desirable, and the same editor’s hand 
which supplemented the account of 
the Last Supper from St. Paul and 
harmonised the Resurrection narra- 
tives with those of the other Gospels 
has also amplified the text of these 
last verses to include a direct state- 
ment of the Ascension into heaven. 
We may compare the end of [Mark] 
Xvi. 9-20. 

53. The Gospel ends, as it began, 
in the courts of the Temple. 
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MAGNIFICAT AND BENEDICTUS 


Turse two hymns are both but loosely connected with the narrative. They 


both celebrate the redemption of God’s people. 


The language of each is 


closely modelled upon the Old Testament, as will appear from the following 


tables of parallels (which I take from Klostermann) : 


MaGNiFICAT (i. 46-55) 


46 Meyadivee y Puxy pov Tov 
Kupeov 
47 Kat yyadAtavey Td rvedpd 


> + a ” rad 
Ov €7b Tw Oe@ TOM T We 


THpt pov: 


48 OreeTméBXAeWev emt THY Ta4- 
TELVUWO LY 


THs SovAns 


3 “ 
autor, 


iSod yap drs Tov viv pa- 
Kaptodoiv pe Taca ai 
yeveai 
49 OTL érolnoév pow peydra 6 
Suvatds, 


: No \ os 3 “ 
Kat aytov TO OVvVOpa AVUTOV, 


7 O€ Wuyy pov ayadtXArdoerat 
3 XN kad / , 
éert Tw Kupiv, TeppOjoerar 
ert TO TwTHpiw atrod Ps. 
XXXIV. 9. 
4 eorepesOn 4 Kapdia joov év Kvpio 
.év Ged pov 1 Regn. ii. x. 
a A be 3 ”“ v be 3 AX tf 
eyo de €v TH Kupiy dyadXtdoo- 
pai, xapioopas ért 7G ew 
TO TwTHPi wov Hab. iii. 18 
: B owrhpé p . iii. 18. 
aN 3 vA 3 a ‘ 
cay emiBrerwy éeriBrAEbns TV 
Tameivurty TAS SovANS Gov 
1 Regn. i. 11. 
ayurdArcdoopat 1 ee OTL Grretdes 
Ps. 


N é vA 
< THV TATELVWOLY pov 
xxx. 8. 


Oeore eloev pou Kipeos tiv Tauret- 
vwowv Gen. xxix. 32. 
4 3 , a A ra 
pakapia éyw, ote pakapifovcly 
pe Wagar ab yuvaikes Gen. 
XXX. 13. 
a 3 , 3 A XN 4, 
OoTLS ETOLNGEV ev GOL TA peydra 
Deut. x. 21. 
a XN A QA wv 3 
UYloV Kul poPepoy TO OVOLG are 
Tov Ps, cx. 9. 


\ 
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\ s ex 3 las 3 iy 
50 Kal TO €Acos avTod Els ‘yeveds 
Kat yeveds 
a : , 2 
tots poBovpéevors avrov. 


? a / 3 ca 
51 érolyoev Kpatos ev Bpaxiove 
avTOov, 
vrepnpa- 
fa 
Kapoias 


Seo KopmTicev 
vous  Savoig 


aUTaV* 


52 kabecirey Svvdoras drs Opo- 
vov Kab tbwoev Tare 
yous, 

nA 3 7 > 
TELVUVTAS EVETANTEV Aya- 
tat X ~ 53 
Gov kat wAovtrovvtas e&- 
ATETTELAEVY KEVOUVS. 


53 


54 avreAd Berto lopanA trardds 
GvToU 
pvynoOnvas éX€ous, 


55 KaOws éeAddyoev pds Tors 
TAUTEPAS HUDY, 

TO ABpadp kat TO oTép- 

pABpadp p omép 

eis TOV 


5 on 
Pate GAUVUTOVU 


IA 
aLWVG. 
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tal , in 
TO dé €AE€oS Tov Kupiov amd TOU 
IA SN a ial a” 
at@Vvos Kat €WS TOU GLOVOS 
3 


N ‘\ 7 3 l4 
ért tovs poBovpevovs avrov 
Ps. cii. 17. 


M 7 , 3 a a 
Sefiad Kupiov éroinoev Stvapev 
Ps. cxvii. 15. 
N 3 / ¢ ra 
OU €Tamelvwous ... uTepynpavoy 
N 53 i 6b ra “A AS 7 
kat ev TO Bpaxiove THs Suvd- 
peas cov Steoxdpmicas Tovs 
? fA see 
€xOpovs wou Ps. Ixxxviii. 11. 


= 


on 


Kupios rrwyx ies kab rrovrices, 
Tamewvot Kat avupot. 


RESET. 


avioTd ard yqS TevyTA .. . 
/ A cal ay 
Kabicas peta SvvactTav Aawv 
kat Opovov 8d&ns Kata Anpo- 
vouwv avtois 1 Regn. ii. 7 f. 
Opdovovs dpxovtwy Kabetrev 6 
KUptos 
\ > 14 A 3 3 3 An 
Kat exdGurev mpaucis avt avrov 
Ecclus. x. 14. . 
efatoatéAdwy lepeis aiypadwrous 
dSuvacras dé yis KaTéoTpeev 
Job xii. 19. 
oe \ f . 
tYucas TO TaTesvov Ez. xxi. 26. 
Puy Tewvooay éeverAnoer dy o- 
Jov Ps. evi. 9. 
ov 6€¢, *IopaiA, rats pov... of 
/ . 
avteAaPopuny Is. xii. 8 f. 
3 a ~ 3 oA > ~ n 
envyioOn Tov éA€ous arttov TH 
vA os 
*TaxwB Ps. xevii. 3. 
(... €Acov TO ABpadp, caddore 
| WPOTUS TOLS TATPATLY BUOY 
xktX. Mic. vii. 20. 
lr Aaveld kat TO CTEPMATL Uv- 
TOU €wS aid@vos 2 Regn. xxii. 
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BENEDICTUS (i. 68-79) 


68 HuAoynrss Kiptos 6 Oeds 


Tov IopayA, 


3 4 tA : n 
... eroinvey AVTPwOLY TH 
aw avTOV. 


69 Kaliyeipey KEpas owTypias 1) wiv 
> ” \ ‘N 
év oxy Aavetd masdds 


2 a 
QUTOU, 


, 3 9 A t n N 

71 cutnpiav e& €xPpav ypov Kat 
éx yxewpdos muvTwy Tov 
PLT OovVTMY pas, 


Lal ye \ ~~ , 
72 Toinoat EXE€OS PETA TOV TATE 


pov 7Lav 


kal povno Ova. dtadanns 
aylas avrTot, 


73 Spkovoyv apocev rpds ABpadp 
TOV TUTEPY POY, 


74 Tov Sotvvat aptly apdBus éx 
xetpds €xOpwv proevras 


Aurpevery aVTO .. . 


Woe bn Se. Oh A 


ef , 
TpoTopetury yap EVWTLOV 


Kvuptov érotpdoas obovs 
avTOU 


a 


evAoyntds Kispuos 6 Geds (Tot) 
‘Topand Ps. xl. 14; Ixxi. 18; 
Ixxxviii. 53; ev. 48. 

Aitpwoci drectedey TH 
avTou Ps. cx. 9. 

eked e€uvateA@ képus TH Aaveid 
Ps. cxxxi. 17. 

dvateAet Képus TarvTl TO otk 


Lag 


"TopayA Ez, xxix. 21. 
¢ 7 - fal ) lal 
taoret K EPpas Xpurtov avTouv I 
Regn. ii. ro. 


Eowoev AVTOUS EK XELPOY pLTOUr- 
TwV 
A > f 3 ‘ 3 \ 
kal éAuTpiocuto abrous ék yespds 
€xOpod Ps. ev. 10 (xvii. 18). 
éXcov 7H “ABpadp, kaOdre dmooras 
Tots Tatpdowv wuav Mic. 
Vii. 20. 
= ‘ lal f 3 ial 
émvyncOyn tHS StabhiKkys adTov 
Ps. ev. 45. . 
épvioOy 0 Beds TAS StadaKys 
] n lad XN 3 XN N 
avTov THs mpos “ABpadp Kat 
"Ioadk cai’ lani@ Ex, ii. 24. 
| 4 3 XX IA ‘ - 
épvynoOr es tov aiava SiabaKys 
3 fas . 
avuTtov Ps. civ. 8. 
déoyou ob everethuto «is xuAtus 
yeveds KTA. Ps. civ. 9. 
OTWS GTHTW TOV GpPKOV pov, OV 
Omoow Tos TaTpdTLy VLOV 
Jer. xi. 5. 
Tot dotvas airols yy peovray yd- 
Aa kat pede Jer. xi. 5. 
Ne Q f ‘ lal / 
Neywv: cot Séow tHv yav Xavdav 
Ps. civ. (cv.) II. 


Kal emuBAeweras ddov Tpd TpoTw- 
mov pov Mal. iii. I. 

¢ Pox, ss x ear , 

éeTotmdoarte THY OOOV Kupiov Is. 


xl. 3. 
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¢€ “ 3 , \ as 
of KaTotkovvres EV XHOPY (Kal) oKEG 
Gavdatov us Adpiles eh tas 

Is. ix. 2. 

Y 3 s 4 igs 
KaOnpevovs evaoKkdtetr Kal OKLG 
fJavarov Ps, evi. 10 (Is. xlti. 


7). 


Tov Katevdiva, rods mddas d8dv cipyyyns ovx oidacw Is, lix. 8. 


; er 3 / ‘ 
79 eripavar TOLS EV TKOTEL Kat 
a , 
oKeg Ouvatov Kkabype- 
vous, 


huov eis 68dV eipyyys. 

Harnack argues that they, like the rest of these chapters, were composed 
by the evangelist himself. Others find it easier to think that they originated 
in a Jewish or Jewish-Christian environment, where the art of hymn-writing 
(cf. e.g. Psalms of Solomon, c. 60 B.c., and, to some extent, Odes of Solomon) 
still lived. It is difficult to reach a certain conclusion on linguistic grounds ; 
but if Luke took them over from some other source, he has almost certainly 
himself retouched the language. | 

In spirit and in idea the hymns are in keeping with the ancient prophetic 
tradition. The promises made to the patriarchs are to be fulfilled to Israel 
through the house of David. Conceptions of the Resurrection and of a heavenly 
Messiah are absent. The redemption is described in each psalm in a series 
of aorists (vv. 51-54, 68-69). The aorists have been interpreted in the Mag- 
nificat of God’s mighty deeds in days of old (J. Weiss) or else as a timeless 
expression (like the Hebrew Perfect) of what God does. But they are better 
taken with Gunkel (Harnack- Festgabe, 1921, Pp. 54) as anticipations of a 
future redemption, which is prophetically regarded as having already 
happened. Gunkel classes the two hymns with a group of the Psalms 
(xlvi., xlvii., xlviii., Ixxvi., xeviii., cxlix.) which he characterises as ‘ eschato- 
logical.” They were written, he thinks, by a Jewish hand, but they have 
been Christianised. Verse 48 in the Magnificat is a Christian interpolation 
designed to make the hymn relevant to the occasion ; similarly Gunkel holds 
that the concluding verses (76-79) of the Benedictus are not original. They 
are a direct prophecy of the future, and are in conflict with the point of view 
of ‘the eschatological hymn,’ which may be said to look back upon what in 
reality is yet to come. The history of the Magnificat on this theory affords a 
close parallel to the history of Hannah’s song, 1 Sam. ii. 1. In both cases a 
song of national deliverance has been put by a later editor into the mouth 
of a Hebrew mother exulting over her son. . _ 

The question, however, arises whether it. is not more probable that 1 Sam. 
ii. rf. directly suggested to the evangelist, or to the author of his source, 


the idea of such a song in this particular place. The canticle contains scarcely 
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any original material, and may well have been put together by the evangelist, 
as it stands, on the basis of the LXX. Similarly the Benedictus in the main 
closely follows O.T. language, and where, as in vv. 70, 73-75, it follows a line 
of its.own, internal characteristics of style seem to render it probable that it 
was written in Greek and by the evangelist. The transition from ‘ eschato- 
logical prophecy ’* in the opening verses to direct prophecy at v. 76 is not 
difficult. The prophetic speaker opens with a thanksgiving for the redemp- 
tion which is prophetically regarded as complete, and then turns to the child 


who is to herald and prepare its appearance. 


LYSANIAS, TETRARCH OF ABILENE 


According to Lk. iii. 1, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, i.e. A.D. 29, a certain 
Lysanias was tetrarch of Abilene. Nothing is known for certain of this ruler 
from ancient sources, and it has been supposed by many scholars 4 that Luke’s 
statement is erroneous. 

It is well known that a Lysanias succeeded his father Ptolemaeus in the 
year 40 B.c. as lord of a substantial principality which had its capita] at Chalcis. 
The principality contained the plain of Massyas, between Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus, reaching as far north as Laodicea. Southward it probably included 
Panias (later Caesarea Philippi) and Ulatha, near the Waters of Merom.? 
Abila and the surrounding country fell within the principality. The wild 
Iturean and Arabian subjects of the lords of Chalcis were a perpetual menace 
to their lowland neighbours the Damascenes.? Ptolemaeus followed an 
independent policy, embracing the cause of the Jewish nationalists against 
Hyreanus and the Romans in 49 B.c. He gave asylum to Antigonus and 
other members of the family of Aristobulus, and himself married Alexandra, 
daughter of Aristobulus.4 Lysanias continued his father’s policy, and helped 
Antigonus to secure the aid of the Parthians when they invaded Syria.®> His 
independence was his ruin. M. Antonius put him to death in 34 B.c. at the 
request of Cleopatra on the ground of his intrigues with the Parthians, and 
his kingdom fell to Cleopatra.® It is recorded by Josephus that at some later 

1 Among others by H. J. Holtzmann, Schmiedel, Burkitt, Wellhausen. 

* Strabo xvi. pp. 753, 755. That the principality included Panias and Ulatha 
p beparle inference from the story of Zenodorus (Jos. Ant. xv. 10. 3). See 

3 Jos. Ant. xiii. 15.2; 16.3; BJ.i. 4.83 5.33 Strabo le. 

4 Ant. xiv. 7. 4. 5 [h. xiv. 13. 3. 

8 Ib. xv. 4.1; Porphyrius apud Euseb. Chron. i. 170, where read Avoaviov for 
Avotpdxou; Dio Cass. xlix. 32. 
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date a certain Zenodorus ‘ purchased the house of Lysanias.’1 Whether, 
however, Zenodorus acquired the whole of the former territory of Lysanias is 
perhaps doubtful. In 23 B.c. he was compelled by Augustus to cede to Herod 
Trachon, Batanea, and Auranitis, on the ground that he was unable to restrain 
the pillaging of their lawless inhabitants, and on his death three years later 
at Antioch Augustus assigned his remaining territory, ‘ Ulatha, Panias, and 
the surrounding district’ to Herod. It may be conjectured that this was 
the territory of Lysanias which he had purchased. We hear nothing of 
Chalcis, the old capital, or of Abilene. The northern part of the old principality 
perhaps became a separate domain, for we learn from an inscription ® that 
Q. Aemilius Secundus, a lieutenant to Quirinius, undertook an expedition 
against the Itureans. At a much later date we find an Iturean kingdom in 
existence, which was granted in the year a.p. 38 by Caligula to a certain 
Soemus.? On his death in a.p. 49 the territory was included in the province 
of Syria.4 The territory of Soemus probably. consisted of the northern 
division of the old kingdom of Ptolemaeus and Lysanias, southwards from 
Laodicea. 

The history of Abilene remains obscure until the year A.D. 53, when 
Josephus records that it was added by Claudius, together with Trachonitis, 
to the kingdom of Agrippa II. Josephus adds: ‘ Now this (i.e. Abila) had been 
the tetrarchy of Lysanias.”® Again in Ant. xix. 5. 1 he speaks of "APiAav 
7nv Avoaviov and B.J. ii. 11. 5 érépay BacrArciay 7)v Avouviov kadovpevyy. 
It has been supposed that the Lysanias referred to in these passages by 
Josephus is the well-known Lysanias who was executed by M. Antonius, and that 
his old kingdom retained his name. It has been further suggested that Luke 
was misled by these statements in Josephus, and wrongly inferred the existence 
of a Lysanias, tetrarch of Abilene, in the earlier decades of the first century 
prior to the cession of Abila to Agrippa II. Now Abila had undoubtedly been 
included in the old kingdom of Lysanias, but it was not the capital town. It 
seems strange that Abilene should have been known as ‘the kingdom of 
Lysanias,’ merely because it formed part of a kingdom which in fact was 
far more extensive. The language of Josephus is better explained if we 
postulate a second Lysanias, who actually ruled at Abila as tetrarch at some 


1 Jos. Ant. xv. 10. I Zyvddwpds tis EueuloOwro tov otkov rob Avoaviov; BJ. i. 
20. 4. Zenodorus was perhaps son of Lysanias of Chalcis, cf. C.J.G. 4523 (quoted 
Schirer, G.J.V. i. p. 715, n. 30... Ovydrnp Zyvodmpw Avolaviou rlerpapxov xai 
Avo[avia)). 

2 O.L.L, t. iii. Suppl. 6687 (quoted Schiirer, G.J.V. i. p. 720) ** Missu Quirini 
adversus Ituraeos in Libano monte castellum eorum cepi.”’ 

3 Dio Cass, lix, 12, 4 Tac. Ann. xii. 23. 5 Ant. xx. 7. 
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period between the death of Lysanias, son of Ptolemaeus, and the year A.D. 53. 
This second Lysanias is probably the man referred to in two extant inscriptions. 
C.1.G. 4523 (quoted above) mentions a Lysanias together with ‘ Zenodorus of 
Lysanias the tetrarch,’ thus proving the existence of two men who bore the 
name ‘ Lysanias,’ both probably of the same family. That the second 
Lysanias was actually tetrarch of Abilene in the reign of Tiberius is rendered 
highly probable by C.7.G. 4521 1 discovered at Abila : 


‘Yrép tiv tov Kupiwy X[Bacrov] 
cwrnpias Kal Tod ovp[ravros] 
abrov oikov, Nupdatos .. . 
Avoaviov rerpdpxov dareAc[dOepos] 


THv Oddv KTicas KTH. 


The plural kvpiwv 2e[Bacrrav] brings the inscription down to the reign of 
Tiberius, when, for the first time, the Empire was ruled by more than one 
Augustus.? It remains possible that Nymphaeus was emancipated as a child 
by the elder Lysanias of Chalcis some half a century before,® but it is far more 
probable that we have a reference to a younger Lysanias who was tetrarch of 
Abilene in the reign of the emperor Tiberius. 

It is therefore reasonable to suppose that Luke's statement that a Lysanias 
ruled over Abilene at the time of the ministry of John the Baptist is true, 
and that when Josephus spoke of Abilene as the former ‘kingdom’ or 
‘tetrarchy ’ of Lysanias he referred to this man, and not to his more famous 
namesake.* 

A further consequence of this conclusion is that Luke’s reference to Lysanias, 
being probably correct, does not suggest the hypothesis of a mistaken inference 
from Josephus, and does not support the conjecture that Luke knew Josephus. 
On the contrary this is one of several cases in which Luke draws upon sources 
of information independent of Josephus. 


THE BAPTISM OF JOHN 


Lustrations are widespread in the religious practice of mankind. To wash 
is the obvious means whereby to rid oneself of ‘ uncleanness,’ if ‘ unclean- 


ness’ is mainly a matter of physical condition, and the same act may very 


1 Quoted Schiirer, i. p. 718, n. 42. 

2 Tac, Ann. i. 8“ Livia in familiam Iuliam nomenque Augustum adsumebatur.” 

3 See Schmiedel, art. ‘ Lysanias,’ Ency. Bibl. 

4 So Schiirer (followed by Klostermann); Paully-Wissowa, xiii. 2. 2507, and, 
very confidently, E. Meyer, Ursprung, i. p. 48. 
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readily be regarded as an effectual sacrament whereby moral guilt is thought 
to be washed away. 

In the pagan Graeco-Roman world various lustral washings are known to 
have been practised. A rite of washing was a preliminary to initiation in the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and likewise in the mysteries of Isis and of Mithras. 
We need not dwell on these lustral rites. They shew that the idea of a ritual 
washing would be familiar in the ancient world apart from the baptism associated 
with the newly-born Christian Church and with John ‘the Baptist,’ but it 
would be quite fanciful to look for any direct influences from these quarters 
upon the historical beginnings of the Christian rite. Moreover, the analogy 
between these rites and baptism as attested by most of the N.T. documents 
is but slight. The mystery washings were preparatory ablutions, in no case, 
as it seems, identified with the actual initiation,’ and far less prominent in 
the whole economy of the mystery than was baptism in the early Church. 

We need not look beyond Judaism for the practice of rites of washing. 
In the Pentateuch washings are prescribed for the removal of ceremonial 
defilements (Lev. xi.-xv., Num. xix.), and later Judaism had extended the 
principle. Thus in Jubilees xxi. 16 careful instructions are given to wash 
hands and feet before and after sacrifice (cf. also Test. XII. Patr., Levi, ix. 11). 
From Josephus (B.J. ii. 8. 5) we learn that the Essenes practised a daily 
‘ purification’ by bathing in cold water. The ascetic Bannus, with whom 
Josephus according to his own account (Vita, 2) spent three years before he was 
nineteen, affords in many respects a close parallel to John. He lived in the 
desert, Josephus tells us, and used no other clothing than what grew on the 
trees, and ate only what grew of itself. He also frequently bathed himself 
in cold water, both day and night, in order to preserve his sanctity. | 

‘A closer analogy to John’s baptism is to be found in the rite of baptism as 
administered to Gentile proselytes. There is no quite conclusive evidence that 
this rite was in force in the first half of the first century. Early in the second 
century we have the clear testimony of Epictetus who distinguishes the man 
who has become an entire convert to Judaism, in contrast to a waverer, as 
one “ who has been baptized (GeBappévov) and made his choice ” (Dissert. ii. 
9). The Mishna? prescribes sacrifice, circumcision, and baptism for the 
admission of proselytes, and since sacrifice could no longer in practice be 
performed after the destruction of the Temple, it is probable that the Mishnaic 

1 See especially Apul. Met. xi. 23, where the sacred bath is prior to and separate 
from the consummation of the initiation, and cf. A. D. Nock, ‘ Early Gentile 


Christianity ’ in HLssays on the Trinity and Incarnation, ed. A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
pp. 112 f. 2 See Abrahams, Studies, 1st series, p. 37. 
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ordinance dates back to before 4.D. 70. Moreover, there is strong a@ priori 
probability that a Gentile would be required to undergo a purification from the 
defilement of his former manner of life before he was admitted to the common- 
wealth of Israel. 

These various lustral rites shew that a baptism would not in itself be 
strange to Jewish contemporaries of John and Jesus. At the same time they 
do not encourage the supposition that John’s baptism was simply taken over 
from existing practice. The title by which John was known, ‘ the Baptizer’ 
(Mk.) or ‘the Baptist ’ (the Gospels and Josephus), seems to shew that the 
baptism which he administered was felt to be distinctive. Unlike the usual 
washings prescribed in the law, and the lustrations of the Essenes and of 
Bannus, the baptism of John was performed once and for allt It was not 
intended to free from ceremonial defilement, nor was it an ascetical practice ; 
it is distinguished as a ‘ baptism of repentance.’ Again, unlike the baptism 
of proselytes, John’s baptism was preached within the heart of Judaism and 
was administered to genuine Israelites. It was nota rite of admission to the 
People of God, but a rite of preparation for the judgement to come. The 
baptism of John, as it is represented in the Gospels, finds its place and its 
explanation in an apocalyptic context. We may perhaps look for the sources 
of the idea in prophetic texts such as Isaiah i. 16, Ezek. xxxvi. 25, Zech. xiii. 1. 

Our accounts are too fragmentary to enable us to decide whether the act 
of baptism was thought of as symbolic, or as being in some way directly 
efficacious. ‘The question implies a distinction which arises inevitably in the 
mind of an ‘enlightened’ European. It was probably present in the mind 
of Josephus. But for John the Baptist himself such a question should 
probably not be asked. It is at any rate sound criticism to underline the 
statement that John preached a baptism of repentance. Only those who had 
turned to God could escape the wrath to come (cf. Mal. iii., iv.). 

Beside the Gospels we possess an independent Testimonium to John and 
his baptism in the Antiquities of Josephus (xviii. 5. 2). The authenticity of 
the passage has been questioned, but it does not appear to be open to serious 
doubt.2, The account is the more interesting in that it describes John’s 
work without any reference to Christianity. There are some significant 
divergences from the Christian narratives, but in the main Josephus agrees 
with the evangelists. After recounting the defeat of Herod Antipas by 
Aretas in the war which had arisen over Herod’s divorce of his wife, the 


1 In Clem. Hom. ii. 23 John the Baptist is converted into a Hemerobaptist. 
In the same passage Simon Magus is said to have been the chief of his disciples. 
2 Cf, Abrahams, Studies, 1st series, pp. 30 f. 
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daughter of Aretas, Josephus relates that the defeat was supposed by some to 
be a divine visitation upon Herod for his execution of John the Baptist. John, 
says Josephus, was a good man, who exhorted the Jews to exercise virtue 
(dper7) by practising both justice (Sxacocvy) towards one another and piety 
(cvoéBera) towards God, and to come to baptism. For baptism would be 
acceptable to God if they used it, not for the pardon of certain sins, but for 
the purification of the body, provided that the soul had been thoroughly 
purified beforehand by righteousness. Josephus continues to relate that the 
popularity of John’s preaching alarmed Herod Antipas, so that, fearing a 
popular rising, he seized John and sent him in chains to Machaerus, where he _ 
had him put to death. This account of John’s ministry agrees with the 
Gospels in representing John as administering baptism, and as concerning 
himself in his teaching with conduct. It differs (1) in passing over John’s 
prophecy of divine judgement and of the mightier one to come, and (2) in 
declaring that the baptism was concerned with purification of the body, and 
not with forgiveness of sins. 

There seems good reason to assume that the Gospels give, on the whole, 
a true impression of what John actually preached. The prophecy of the 
coming one, ‘ whose fan is in his hand,’ is not likely to have been invented 
in the Christian Church, for it contains nothing to suggest the peculiar character 
and fate of the Christian Messiah. On the other hand the distinctive features 
in Josephus’s version may be explained from the historian’s manifest desire 
to commend his history to an educated Gentile public. He wishes to place 
John in a favourable light and to interpret his mission in terms which would. 
be generally intelligible. He therefore drops the apocalyptic note and makes 
John an ethical and religious teacher such as the Greek world would under- 
stand and reverence! Josephus’s interpretation of the baptism may be 
similarly explained as a rationalising account of John’s rite. John did not, 
Josephus would explain, adopt the unethical view that a washing could itself 
remove sins; he prescribed a washing as a bodily purification, it being under- 
stood that the soul had been already cleansed by righteousness; righteous- 
ness alone can cleanse the soul, and the washing with water is a physical 
counterpart in the physical sphere. A similar combination of words and 


1 Abrahams (op. cit. p. 34) notes that Josephus describes John’s teaching in 
terms which closely resemble his version of the Essene rule of life (B.J/. ii. 8. 7), 
and he concludes that Josephus clearly ‘‘ means to identify John with that sect.” 
But Josephus does not otherwise hint at the identification, and had he regarded 
John as an Essene, there seems no reason why he should not have said so directly. 
If the interpretation of Josephus adopted above is correct, little weight, so far ag 
history is concerned, should be laid upon the coincidence in language. 
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ideas is found in Philo’s idealised account of the purifications which, he 
gays, preceded in ancient days the solemn drinking of wine: mpérepov yap 
evédpevor Kat Ouoius dvayaydvres Kat tAacdpevor TO Oeiov, cwpara 
kal pvuxas KaOnpdpevot, Ta prev Aovtpois, Ta Sé vopwv Kat 
watdeias opOqs fpetpariv, patdpol Kai yeynOdres mpds dveipevny 
Siaurav étpérovrTo.. The treatment of the Christian rite of baptism in 
Heb. x. 22, so different in its emphasis from the Pauline texts, 
appears to be controlled by the same line of thought: pepayturpevor 
Tus Kapdias ard cvveldijoews movypas Kal Aeovepévor Td THpa Boars 
“Kabapa. 

In conclusion, we may note that Josephus’s own statement that Herod 
apprehended John in fear of political dangers is more easily explained if John 
proclaimed the advent of a Messianic judge and judgement, as the Gospels 
represent, than if he was merely a preacher of ascetic piety.” 


1 Philo, De plantatione Noe, i. 354 M., quoted Brandt, Jiidische Baptismen, 
p- 90; ef. also Dibelius, Die urchristliche Uberlieferung von Johannes dem Tédufer, 
p- 125, and E. Meyer, Ursprung, i. p. 88, n. 4. 

2 The synoptic Gospels and Josephus are the only authorities for the mission 
of John the Baptist which eall-for serious consideration as historical sourees. The 
interpolations in the Slavonic version of Josephus are curious documents of un- 
certain date, which may embody popular Jewish traditions about John and Jesus. 
The first three deal with John the Baptist. John’s mission is made contemporary 
with Archelaus’s rule, and there are improbabilities of other kinds. For a German 
translation of the fragments ef. Frey, Der slavische Josephusbericht iiber die 
urchristliche Geschichte, Dorpat, 1908, and for an English translation from the 
German, G. R. S. Mead, The Gnostic John the Baptizer, 1924. 

The attempt is also made to extract information as to the community of John’s 
disciples in the first century, and even as to John’s own teaching from the Mandaean 
literature. The subject is too large to diseuss here, but it may be said that Reit- 
zenstein’s attempt to prove a Mandaean text to be prior to Q is slenderly based 
(Das manddische Buch des Herrn der Grosse, und die Hvangelieniberlieferung, 
1919, pp. 59 f., ef. Ii. Meyer, Ursprung, ii. p. 407). Bultmann (Z.N.7.W. 24 (1925), 
p. 144) will not follow Reitzenstein in his argument for the dependence of the 
Gospels upon the Mandaean text, yet he thinks that this literature may be used 
as evidence for the beliefs of the community of John’s disciples at Ephesus, that 
the fourth Gospel borrowed ideas and language from John’s disciples, and that a 
Gnostic-Baptist type of religion may lie behind both the disciples of John and the 
disciples of Jesus; in other words, as he puts it, that a ‘ Johannine’ type of 
thought and piety may be early Palestinian and antedate the ‘ synoptic,’ the latter 
representing a Judaising reaction. This appears to be an improbable conjecture. 
Reference should be made to an article by Prof. Burkitt (J.7h.S., April 1928) in 
whieh he shews that the use of the Bible in the Mandaean literature as a whole 
presupposes the Syriac version. In any case the plea holds good that we ought 
not to over-ride the testimony of good and early sources by precarious inferences 
from documents, which, as they stand, presuppose a late and developed form of 
Christianity. 

Moreover, it may be urged that while it is not difficult to conceive of an 
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THE APPEARANCE OF THE RISEN JESUS TO THE DISCIPLES 


The present text of the Gospel according to Mark (apart from the conclusion, 
Xvi. 9-20, which certainly comes from another hand) contains no narrative 
of an appearance of Jesus after his crucifixion. Only the discovery of the 
empty tomb by the women on the first day of the week is recorded. But an 
appearance of Jesus to the Apostles in Galilee is certainly implied by Mark, 
and perhaps an especial appearance to Peter as well (see xvi. 7). It is thought 
probable by many critics that the original text of St. Mark’s Gospel has 
been mutilated, and that the original recorded the appearance referred to 
in the angel’s words to the women. It seems, however, improbable that St. 
Mark’s Gospel ever iricluded such a narrative, and improbable that the Gospel 
was ever longer than it is now, for it is hard te see how Mark could have 
advanced from the statement at the end of the present text to an account of 
the appearance in Galilee If such a narrative ever stood at the end of Mark, 
we should expect to find it connected with the angel’s message to the disciples 
that they were to go into Galilee. But Mark says expressly that “ the women 
said nothing to any man, for they were afraid.”’ It follows—though this is 
not said in so many words—that the women did not deliver the message to 
the disciples. The unqualified statement of the silence of the women is very 
remarkable after the charge of ‘the young man’; but that’ statement being 
once made, it is hard to imagine how the evangelist could have proceeded to 
relate that the message was actually delivered, unless we assume that his 
narrative included some very cumbersome explanation.? On the theory, there- 
fore, that there was a sequel, it would seem better to conjecture that the 
narrative made a fresh start with the disciples, and related their vision of the 
Risen Jesus independently of the preceding narrative of the empty tomb and 
the angelic message. Yet then the undelivered message remains as an awkward 
superfluity. These difficulties are avoided if we assume, with Wellhausen 
and E. Meyer, that the original Mark always encled, as it does now, with v. 8; 
apocalyptic prophet being appropriated after his death by a Gnosticising movement, 
itis much harder to imagine how an original Gnosticising movement came to be 
transformed into the apocalyptic mission of synoptic tradition. 

1 Cf. E. Meyer, Ursprung, i. pp. 17 f.; Lyder Brun, Die Auferstehung Christi 
(Oslo, 1925), p. 11. , 

2 Various suggestions as to how, on the theory of mutilation, the last sentence 
of Mark may have been completed will be found in Rawlinson, St. Mark, p. 268. 
Apart from the difficulty in constructing a plausible theory as to how the document 


came to be mutilated, these suggestions all seem to give a very weak sense. The 
present text is powerful and characteristic of Mark ; cf. ix. 6, x. 32. 
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and an explanation of the surprising silence of the women is forthcoming if 
we assume, again with Wellhausen and E. Meyer, that the angelic message of 
v. 7 is not an original element in the story of the women at the tomb. If the 
story is read without that verse we have a coherent narrative: the women are 
told by the angelic messenger that Jesus is risen and are shewn the empty 
grave. They flee in fear, and tell no man, for they are afraid. The concluding 
sentence is abrupt as a conclusion to the Gospel (yet not much more abrupt 
than its beginning), but it is a good conclusion to the paragraph. It may 
have been intended in the original form of the story to explain how it came 
about that the story of the empty tomb was not widely known among 
Christians, or it may have explained how it was that the disciples were not 
convinced of the Resurrection before the appearance in Galilee. But the 
words of the angel ‘“‘Go tell his disciples . . .,”’ though not on this theory 
an original part of the narrative of the empty tomb, are an original part 
of the text of Mark. The appearance in Galilee is probably implied in 
xiv. 28, and it may be supposed to have been a familiar tradition. With a 
reserve which is not without parallel elsewhere, Mark avoids a direct 
relation of the appearance, and introduces it indirectly into the narrative 
which he has taken over (xvi. 1-9). We may perhaps suppose that Mark had 
not realised that his narrative makes the women fai] to carry out a plain 
direction.+ 

The difficulty of the Marcan narrative, however, has struck both Matthew 
and Luke, as it was bound to strike any writer who tried to expand the Marcan 
text to include an account of the appearance. Mk. xvi. 7, “Go tell his dis- 
ciples . . .,” now controls the development of the tradition. According to 
Matthew the women, in obedience to the angelic bidding, run away rejoicing 
to tell the disciples. On the way they meet Jesus who himself repeats the 
bidding that the disciples should go to Galilee. In Luke, indeed, the angelic 
message that the disciples should go to Galilee disappears. But in its place 
we have an address of the angels to the women in which they explain the 
empty tomb by recalling to the women the words which Jesus had spoken 
while he was yet in Galilee, and the women on their return relate their experi- 
ence to the disciples. The disciples at first disbelieve, but before the day is 
ended they have seen the Lord in Jerusalem. Thus both Matthew and Luke 
have completed the process already begun in Mark of linking in a connected 
narrative the tradition of the empty tomb and the tradition of the appear- 
ance of the Risen Jesus to the disciples. But the last words of Mark still 


1 Cf. J.ThS., Jan. 1930. 
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remain to testify that originally the two traditions were distinct. The 
women “said nothing to any man.” The resurrection faith did not start 
with them, but with the disciples to whom Jesus appeared. The story of 
the empty tomb was a welcome confirmation of a faith which was already 
established. 

According to Luke and John the Lord appeared to the Apostles on the 
evening of the first day of the week in Jerusalem, .and Luke excludes by 
implication the idea that they ever left Jerusalem before Pentecost (xxiv. 49, 
52-53). Mark, on the other hand, followed by Matthew, places the appearance 
to the disciples in Galilee. There is no reasonable doubt that from a literary 
point of view Luke is secondary to Mark. The sequence of events on Easter 
Day, as reconstructed by Luke, is an artificial composition which has been 
carried through by drastic editing of the Marcan source. It is natural to — 
suspect that the Marcan tradition of an appearance in Galilee is not only 
earlier, but also closer to the facts. This indeed is the opinion of most 
critics, and the present writer shares it. It is, however, possible that though 
from the point of view of the transmission of tradition Luke represents 
a secondary editing of Mark, he has nevertheless rightly edited Mark into 
closer conformity with historic fact. Such a theory to be convincing must 
not only shew reason for thinking that the Lucan and Johannine conception 
is intrinsically more probable, but also provide some explanation of the rise 
of the Galilean tradition. 

Two recent attempts to vindicate the Jerusalem tradition against the 
Galilean may be mentioned. 

Johannes Weiss (Urchristentum, pp. 10 f.) thinks that the meaning of the 
fundamental text, Mk. xiv. 27 f., has been misunderstood. Why should Jesus 
not have manifested himself in Jerusalem ? Was it necessary that he should 
go to Galilee before he could be seen? And if the first appearance took place 
in Galilee, how is it that we hear nothing of the return to Jerusalem ? The 
proper translation of Mk. xiv. 28, according to Weiss, is not ‘I will go before 
you into Galilee’ but ‘I will lead you forth into Galilee.” Whether or not 
the saying is a genuine saying of Jesus, it is very ancient tradition, and the 
real purpose of the expected journey was not that the disciples might see 
Jesus there, but that they, with him at their head, might there await the 
coming kingdom. But the Lord never did lead them forth to Galilee ; therefore 
the prophecy was either dropped, as in Luke and John, or else transformed, as 
by Mark (xvi. 7)—and modern critics—into a prophecy that the disciples will 
see the Lord in Galilee. This misunderstood saying is the basis not only of 
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Mk. xvi. 7 and Mt. xxviii. 16 f., but also of Jn. xxi. and the appearance recorded 
in the lost conclusion of the Gospel of Peter. In actual fact the Apostles 
stayed in Jerusalem, as John and Luke relate. 

A somewhat similar interpretation of the evidence has been suggested 
by Professor Burkitt (Christian Beginnings, pp. 78 1.). Is it not remarkable, 
Burkitt asks, that the first appearance should have taken place in Galilee, 
when Galilee played so small a part in early Christian history ? And why is it 
that we hear nothing of the return of the disciples to Jerusalem ? It must of 
course be recognised that Mark records a prophecy that the disciples will see 
Jesus in Galilee, and it might be thought that he must have gone on to relate 
(in the lost conclusion) how that prophecy was fulfilled. But, Burkitt suggests, 
Mark might have gone on to explain why this appearance did not take place 
in Galilee. The explanation may have been that Peter started for Galilee, 
’ but before he had travelled far on the road he beheld his Lord and forthwith 

returned to Jerusalem, where we afterwards find him as the recognised head 
of the early Christian Church. Thus Professor Burkitt goes further than 
“Weiss in that he is not prepared to allow it as certain that Mark is a sure 
witness for the Galilean tradition. The account of the Galilean appearance in 
Matthew may be discounted, as Matthew knew only the mutilated Marl and 
naturally drew the same (and probably mistaken) conclusion from Mk. xvi. 7 
as modern critics have done. 

But we may ask whether Matthew’s conclusion is not inevitable. Is it 
conceivable that Mark would have allowed an angel to say ‘‘ There (in Galilee) 
ye (the Apostles) shall see him, as he said to you,” if he did not accept a 
tradition that in fact they did so ? 

It is clearly not possible for us to reconstruct with any security an account 
of the movements of the disciples after ‘they forsook him and fied’ in the 
garden of Gethsemane (Mk. xiv. 50). We need not conclude that they fled 
forthwith to Galilee, and it may be that there is good tradition preserved in 
the Gospel of Peter where it represents the Apostles as remaining in Jerusalem 
‘weeping and grieving’ until the end of the Feast (cf. Gardner-Smith, 
Narratives of the Resurrection, pp. 110 f., 144 f.). With regard to the appear- 
ance to the disciples, if we take our start from the contradictory traditions in 
the Gospels, it seems not difficult to account for a tendency to transfer to 
Jerusalem appearances which really took place in Galilee. On the other hand 
it is hard to see what motive would be likely to encourage the opposite 
tendency—unless J. Weiss’s suggestion of the misinterpretation of Mk. xiv. 28 


commends itself as a sufficient cause. I cannot think that a tradition which 
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must have been widely accepted (cf. John xxi.; Gospel of Peter) is adequately 
accounted for by the supposed misunderstanding. 

Parallel to, and independent of, the tradition of the Galilean appearance was 
the story of the empty tomb at Jerusalem. As that story gained an increasing 
significance for the Church, it reacted upon the tradition of the appearances. 
There was a natural tendency to locate the appearance of Jesus near, both 
in time and place, to the empty tomb—more particularly as Jerusalem 
remained in fact the centre of the Christian Church. In Matthew the Galilean 
tradition held its own, but it is supplemented by a clearly secondary narrative 
of an appearance to the women as they leave the tomb. In Luke and John 
the empty tomb and the appearances to the Apostles have been thrown into 
close juxtaposition. Even so there are elements in Luke’s account of the 
appearance to the disciples which perhaps betray an original roe by the 
Sea of Galilee (cf. xxiv. 41 f. n.). 


ST. LUKE AND ST. JOHN 


Although the Gospel according to St. Luke is in the main a redaction of 
traditional material, and falls into the same class with the other ‘ synoptic’ 
Gospels, nevertheless certain general characteristics peculiar to Luke shew an 
approximation to the Gospel according to St. John both in theological attitude 
and in the general treatment of the history. 

(1) The weakening of emphasis upon the imminence of the Parousia in 
Luke (cf. Introd. p. Ixxii), and the heightening of teaching upon the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, both represent tendencies which move towards the Johannine 
conception of the Parousia. But the full Johannine doctrine of the Parousia is 
not attained in Luke. The return of the Son of Man is confidently anticipated 
as a future temporal event. Moreover in Luke the gift of the Spirit remains 
a promise until after the Resurrection appearances have ceased; it is not 
directly bestowed on Easter Day by the risen and ascended Christ as in 
St. John. 

(2) The amount of space in St. Luke devoted to the Galilean ministry is 
proportionately less than in St. Mark (or in St. Matthew, cf. Mt. xix. 1 with Lk. 
ix. 51). The same tendency to reduce the Galilean ministry appears in John. 
John also, like Luke, records a ministry in schismatical Samaria. Again, Luke 
transfers the appearance of the Risen Christ from Galilee to Jerusalem and 


confines the Resurrection appearances to Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. 


1 Lk. xi. 13, xii. 12, and esp. xxiv. 48 f. 
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This is in agreement with Jn. xx., though Jn. xxi. returns to the Galilean 
tradition. 

These wide similarities probably represent reactions to the same changing 
tendencies in feeling, interest, and perspective. Motives which have more 
lightly touched the work of Luke have become stronger in the mind of John, 
and have contributed to an entirely fresh presentation and interpretation of 
the life and work of Jesus. It would be an obvious exaggeration to attribute 
the peculiar characteristics of the Johannine Gospel to the direct literary 
influence of Luke. 

It appears, however, to be almost certain that John knew and used Luke. 
A considerable number of verbal similarities, as well as other points of contact, 
can only be accounted for on the supposition either that John used Luke or 
that they both drew upon some common source or sources. In some cases 
the conclusion that John knew the Gospel text as we have it seems to he 
almost inevitable, and this may probably be taken to be the true explanation 
of the rest.1 

(t) Both Luke and John introduce the sisters Martha and Mary, who are 
not mentioned in the other Gospels. The characterisations of the sisters in 
the two Gospels correspond. John probably knew the story of Lk. x. 38-42. 
(Cf. Jo. xii. 1 £.) 

(2) John identifies the woman who anointed Jesus at Bethany (Mk. xiv.) as 
the sister Mary. The Johannine narrative is mainly founded on Mark, but 
John was certainly also familiar either with Lk. vii. 36f.—and this seems 
the more probable view—or else with the version of the anointing which Luke 
here reproduces. Cf. notes ad loc. 

(3) Lazarus, the brother of Martha and Mary, appears in John only. It 
is possible that the name was directly suggested by Luke xvi. 19 f., and 
probable that there is relation of some kind between Lk. xvi. 31 and Jo. xi. 
See on Lk. xvi. 31. 

(4) In describing the betrayal of Jesus, Luke says (xxii. 3) that “‘ Satan 
entered into Judas.” John appears to have caught up this idea. At xiii. 2 
he says that “ the devil had already put it into the heart of Judas to betray 
Jesus” and at v. 27 he says that “after the sop Satan entered into him.” 
This is the only occurrence of the name Satan in St. John’s Gospel. The 
resemblance to Luke is close. Since the sentence “ Satan entered into Judas,” 
though peculiar to Luke of the synoptists, occurs in a context which in general 

1 Cf. H. J. Holtzmann, ‘ Das schriftstellerische Verhiltnis d. Joh. zu den 


Synoptikern,’ Zetischrift f. wiss. Theologie, 1869, pp. 69 f.; Harnack, Luke the 
Physician (E.T.), pp. 224 £.; Moffatt, Introd. to N.T. pp. 534 f. 
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is indubitably Marean, there is a very high probability that John is here 
echoing the actual text of Luke. 

(5) Luke and John both give fuller accounts of the Last Sites than the 
other evangelists, and in some respects they agree against Mark. 

(a) John has omitted entirely the blessing and distribution of the bread and 
wine. In Luke the words at the giving of the cup are attenuated 
and the sacrificial language disappears. 

(b) The scene of the feet-washing, which is peculiar to John, recalls the 
saying, ““I am in the midst of you as he that serveth,” which is 
peculiar to Luke. The saying is perhaps the original source of the 
Johannine narrative. 

(c) Both Luke and John place the prediction of Peter’s denial at the Supper 
itself, whereas Mark (and Matthew) place it after the Supper. More- 
over the wording of Jo. xiii. 38 is very close to Lk. xxii. 34, both 
Luke and John differing in the same way from Mk. xiv. 30. 

The verbal agreement last mentioned makes it highly probable that John 
knew the Lucan account of the Supper. 

(6) At the narrative of the arrest, John, like Luke, relates that it was the 
right ear of the high priest’s servant that was cut off. 

(7) In the account of the trial before Pilate, John (xix. 12) like Luke (xxiii. 2) 
emphasises the political character of the charge preferred against Jesus, and, 
like Luke, states that Pilate thrice declared Jesus innocent (Lk. xxiii. 4, 14, 22 ; 
Jo. Xviii. 38, xix. 4, 6). 

(8) John agrees with Luke against Mark in saying that there were two 
angels at the tomb on Easter morning. . 

(9) In the aecount of the appearance to the disciples on the evening of 
Easter Day, John agrees with Luke in these points : 

(a) Jesus appears suddenly in the midst of the disciples ; 

(b) Jesus shews his body to the disciples (hands and feet, Luke; hands 

and side, John). 

(c) He speaks to the disciples concerning the forgiveness of sins. 

(d) The invitation to Thomas (Jo. xx. 27) recalls the invitation to the 

disciples in Luke to ‘ handle’ the Lord’s body. 

(10) Thereis clearly some relationship between the account of the miraculous 
draught of fishes in Luke v. and that in Jo. xxi., but direct dependence upon 
Luke in this case seems unlikely. See the special introduction to Luke v. 1 f. 

Other points of likeness between the two Gospels are that in Luke xii. 4 
as in Jo. xv. 14 Jesus speaks of his disciples as piAot. In Luke (ii. 11, ef. 
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also Acts v. 31, xiii. 23) Jesus is owryp, and brings owrtnpia (i. 69, 71, 77, 
xix.9); cf. Jo. iv. 22, 42; 1Jo.iv.14. Luke’s use of 6 xuptos of Jesus in 
narrative reappears occasionally in John. 

Lastly, we may note that some of the personal names in John shew signs 
of contact with traditions otherwise peculiar to Luke. Luke (iii. 2; Acts iv. 6) 
and John (xviii. 13, 24) alone refer to Annas. John ascribes a question to 
‘Judas, not Iscariot’ (xiv. 22); this will be ‘Judas of James’ whose 
name is peculiar to the Lucan lists of the Twelve. Luke associates Peter and 
John (xxii. 8, ef. Acts i. 13, iii, 1 f., iv. 13, 19, viii. 14), as John associates 
Peter and ‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved ’ (xviii. 15, xx. 3, xxi. 20). 
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